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Introduction 


One of the minor, but delectable and innocent, pleasures of 
life IS to wander about a well-stocked bookshop, looking at titles, taking 
up a volume here and there, and turning over the pages, and the 
pleasure is enhanced if there is in the store an assistant sufficiently 
well informed to tell you something of a book that has excited your 
curiosity or to suggest one that you did not know of on a subject that 
happens to be of interest to you But this is a pleasure of which the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the United States are deprived, for, rela- 
tively to the population, bookshops, real ones, I mean, are few and far 
between They are clustered for the most part in the great centers of 
population 1 myself know a city of now nearly two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants in which the one place where you can buy new books 
is a gift shop, and the stock consists only of the season’s best sellers. The 
inhabitant of a small town must be satisfied, if at all, with what reprints 
he can buy at his local drug store 

The need of the public is, however, further supplied by a number of 
orgamzations that have sprung up to sell books by mail to members 
secured by intensive advertising These books are chosen for them By 
judges often of reputation, but of varying literary tastes, and the pro- 
priety of their judgment is determined by the number of books returned 
by customers who do not like them and by the increase or at least main- 
tenance of membership This is probably as good a way of buying books 
as can be devised for the large number of persons who are out of reach, 
of bookshops and thus seldom have a chance to look at books for them- 
selves and make their own choice, but it is naturally a limiting way, 
since you must accept the judgment of three or four persons upon what 
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will affoid you pleasure or information, and their judgment in turn is 
influenced by the necessity of selecting books that will appeal to the 
average taste and so make it possible to order them on the huge scale 
that alone makes the undertaking profitable It often happens that a 
very good book in this way gets a nationwide diffusion, but very good 
books do not grow on every gooseberry bush, and so, since books must 
be sent to subscribers at regfular intervals, it happens on occasion that 
books of very indifferent merit are given a diffusion almost as wide. ‘ 

I do not underestimate the value of the various book clubs that flour- 
ish in this country I have myself profited by their existence They have 
done much to spread literary culture and have enabled persons anxious 
to keep abreast of current production, but unable, for the reasons I have 
stated, to make their own selection, to read books that otherwise they 
could not so easily have got I am convinced, likewise, that those whose 
business it is to choose the books sent out to subscribers are alive to their 
great responsibility, with them lies the guidance in taste and culture 
d a vast number of their fellow citizens, and I am sure they do their 
best with the material they have to deal with within the limits imposed 
upon them by the necessity of financial profit 

But however good the choice may be, it is the judges’ taste that is 
imposed on the reader The reader’s opportunity is small to select books 
that appeal to his idiosyncrasy and personal interest A challenging title 
or the sight of a book on a subject that arouses his curiosity will never 
tempt him to purchase it and so perhaps open up to him a new realm 
«rf Ae spirit I know, of course, that if you do not like the books a book 
club sends you, they will send you any one you ask for, but then you are 
forced to trust to reviews or to the publishers’ advertisements m the 
papers A very small experience will teach you that this is a hazardous 
why of buying books. 

1 do not forget the public libraries, many of these, even m quite small 
towns, are astonishingly well provided, and the librarians I for my part 
have come across are knowledgeable and very willing to put their 
knowledge at your disposal But books are comfortable things to have 
about a house • kindly friends who do not reproach you if you neglect 
them, and when you take them up again are as ready as before to give 
you what they have to offer of refreshment and diversion. It is very mce 
to own books That many people think so is shown by the success of a 
recent venture Some little while ago, Aanks to the happy thought of 
the publisher who conceived it and Ae persistence with which he urged 
k, the chrnn stores have given counter space to books The experiment 
has proved successful and the enormous number of books that have in 
one year been sold in one chain of stores alone sufficiently shows that 
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there is in the public at large a healthy desire to possess booksithat Gt® 
be bought at a moderate pnce. It is true that the great majority of these 
books have been works of fiction, but there has been also a satisfactory 
demand for works on matters of current interest and for works of infor- 
mation 

It is manifest that there is in the people of this country a bound- 
less curiosity and an eager desire to learn Every town in the United 
States that is big enough to have a five-and-ten-cent store will m 
due course have a book department where all and sundry will have 
the opportunity, which they have never had before, of purchasing for 
a very small sum books, new books, that will, according to their desire, 
afford them recreation or instructum Since in reading, perhaps more 
than m anything else, appetite grows with what it feeds on, it may be 
hoped that they will discover how great may be the delight of read- 
ing books, and, as their reading grows more extensive and their taste 
widens, learn how much enjoyment may be found in great literature, 
and through it acquire the breadth of vision, the independence of judg- 
ment, the tolerance and magnanimity that will make them worthy 
inhabitants of the world of the future It may be that when the toil 
and trouble of these times are matters of history, this innovation will 
be looked upon as one of the most important events of our day It will 
have brought literature, with its infimte possibilities, within reach of all, 
and who can tell what consequences may not result from it? 

It IS for the American people that I have devised this anthology I am 
informed that the sale of books in the chain stores has diminished neither 
the membership of the book clubs nor the takings of the regular book- 
shops The book clubs, and the bookshops to a great extent, depend 
on books published at a much higher price It looks then as though the 
purchasers of this immense number of books are buyers who have seldom 
bought books before , and since it may be presumed that they have been 
bought to read, the conclusion seems obvious that a great new body of 
readers has been created, people who had never before acquired the 
habit of buying books or had the occasion to do so It occurred to me 
that It would be useful to them, and I hoped interesting, if I could give 
them for their guidance, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of literary produc- 
tion m England and America during the last forty or fifty years. That 
IS what I have tried to do in this volume. It is imperfect, partly owing 
to my own inadequacy for the task, since my reading, except in special 
subjects, has been desultory, and it is only too probable that I have 
remamed unacquainted with certain authors a selection from whose 
works would have made my picture more complete , but it is imperfect 
also because my space was severely limited I wished this book to be 



published' at so low a price that it would strain no one’s resources to 
buy it, and the cost of production set definite bounds to the quantity 
dt material I could include. 

But because I have made this anthology for the plain people of this 
country, for the woman who goesipto the store to buy a spool of cotton 
or a cake of soap, for the man who goes in to buy a pound of nails 
or a pot of paint, I wish no one to think that I have on that account 
allowed my choice to be qualified by any consideration that what I was 
offering these readers might be above their heads Far from it With 
the object I had in mind of giving a survey of literary production 
during a certain period, I have chosen what seemed to me best and 
most significant I believe in people and I believe in their taste. 
Some time ago in San Francisco I went to an exhibition of French 
pictures, many of which were such as one would have thought could be 
appreciated only by an instructed taste It was a Saturday afternoon, 
and the galleries were crowded largely with young working men and 
their wives or sweethearts from the neighboring armament factories 
I could not see that they were repelled or even puzzled by the pictures 
of Cczaime, Van Gogh, Picasso, Matisse, Braque, and so on; on the 
contrary, they appeared to be deeply interested in them They stood in 
front of them, eagerly discussing them, receptive, and it seemed to me 
anxious to discover what there was in them for them I had a notion 
that those pictures spoke to them in a language they instinctively under- 
stood. 

It would be interesting in this connection to know the number 
of pieople who listen in on the radio to serious music compared with 
that of those who listen to music of a lighter character When I have 
been to popular concerts, it has seemed to me that it was the best music 
that chiefly excited the audience’s enthusiasm, compositions of inferior 
merit, which I take it the conductor had put in as a concession to popu- 
lar taste, were received with comparative coldness I have a notion then 
that people are ready to welcome the best when it is offered to 
them, what they are not prepared to interest themselves m is the not 
so good It is the sophisticated, the cultured dilettantes, the fashionable 
who are more likely to lose their heads over the second rate ; since some- 
thing other than deep-felt emotion is concerned, they are apt to mistake 
oddness for originality and speciousncss for truth But the band wagon 
often topples them over into a ditch 

I am not so stupid as to mean that all people have such naturally 
good taste fhat they will always prefer what is best to what is of no 
great value After all, we none of us do that, and few of us are so deli- 
cately constituted that we can put up with nothing but the first rate. 
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Most of us ‘can very much hke things of unequal merit. I knqw for tay 
part I can get a great deal of pleasure out of an opera of Puccini’s; but 
It IS a different sort of pleasure from that which I get out of an opera 
of Mozart’s There are times when I would rather read the stories of 
Conan Doyle than Tolstoi’s M^ar and Peace. I mean only that there are 
many people in this country, many millions it may be, who are quite 
as capable of enjoying great music, great paintings, and great literature 
•as those others who have had ampler opportunities to form their taste 
and confirm their judgment So m this anthology I have made no com* 
promise I would not claim that all the pieces in it are great literature; 
during the last twenty-five hundred years, all the world over, not so 
much of the literature that has been produced can truly be called great; 
indeed, we have been told that it can be got into a five-foot shelf, and 
this is a necessarily incomplete selection from the writing in England 
and America of half a century I do claim, however, that none of these 
pieces can fail to appeal for one reason or another to a curious and in- 
telligent mind 

I have always felt that reading should be a pleasure Of course to 
get anything out of it you must give it your full attention, but to a 
healthy understanding there is nothing disagreeable in the activity of 
the intellect It is however the business of an author to make your 
perusal of his work enjoyable. There are writers who have things to 
say that are interesting and useful for us to know, but by some unfortu- 
nate accident of nature they cannot say them with grace or elegance, 
so that to read them is a burden Since this anthology is designed also 
to persuade people to the habit of reading, I have, so far as I honestly 
could, left out writing of this sort, I wanted to show that good reading 
could very well be pleasant reading 

I have followed here the plan I adopted a good many years ago in 
The Traveller’s Library I am inclined to think it is not an unsatisfactory 
one, since in the meantime other anthologists have used it too But in 
that volume I had at my disposal all the space I wanted so that I wai 
able to include three novels which for various reasons interested me; 
I should have hked to do this again, for it would have given me a bettei 
chance of making the survey of the literature of the period more thon 
ough It could not be done at the pnee For the rest the model is the 
same It is a selection of poems, short stones, and what, for want of au 
equivalent English term, I am forced against my will to call belles-lettres. 

Some of the pieces are by English authors and some by American, but 
I have not sought in any way to distinguish them, f or I think the time 
has passed when th ere was any point in speaking of English literature 
and American literature, I'prefer now to speak of it as one, the htera- 
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ture of tfie English-speaking peoples. I have arranged ihy material 
roughly in chronological order, but against the clock, that is to say, 
I have started with the writers of our own day and gone backward 
to those who were writing at the beginning of my period This I have 
done because for us who live now the present is our more pressing con- 
cern. The literary productions of our contemporaries speak our own 
language and are dressed in the clothes we wear, they use the conven- 
iences we are accustomed to, the telephone, the motor-car, the radio; 
the plane, so that when we come to make ourselves acquainted with 
them, it is with a sense of familiarity which is a help to such of us as 
have never acquired the habit of reading Because they deal with a hfe 
that IS our life they have an immediate interest That indeed is the one 
advantage we writers of today have over our predecessors, for they had 
the first chance at all the best subjects, and all we can do for the most 
part is by ingenuity to give a new twist to situations that have already 
been written to death Think what luck the author had who invented 
the story of Cinderella, and how fortunate was he to whom it first 
occurred that he could make a moving tale out of the seduction of a 
village maiden by a bad rich man. The most striking figures that flit 
across the human scene, the ruffian with the heart of gold, the bloated 
opitalist and the virtuous workman, the merry widow, the jealous wife, 
the deceived husband, the spendthrift, the strong, silent man, have been 
portrayed m every imaginable guise; and we, dealing with them, if 
deal we must, only with misgiving, are forced to turn the best of our 
endeavors to creatures of a sadly colorless complexion And the past 
has another advantage over us the great mass of what is produced is 
forgotten and only the best remains, and it is with that that we must 
stand comparison We could never support the competition if it were 
not that, writing of contemporary life, we have something to offer con- 
temporary readers that even the greatest masters of a bygone day can- 
not quite give them. For that reason I have felt justified in making most 
of my selections from the compositions of the last twenty years I have 
put the earlier writers toward the end of this volume because I thought 
I cbuld thus more easily inveigle the reader to read them I thought 
that on coming to them step by step he would discover how small an 
adjustment of spirit it needed to find in them, notwithstanding differ- 
ences of manner and usage, something to his purpose, and then, learn- 
ing to his surprise that even those who wrote m the dark age of the 
nineties could be entertaining, he might be tempted to go back further 
still and see what there was for him in the great works that are the 
outstanding glory of our culture 

People will not read the classics because they have got it mto their 
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heads that tliey are dull They have formed this impression,*! think, 
because they have been forced to read them in schools and colleges, and 
the reading prescribed by scholastic authorities is not as often as it 
should be chosen to persuade the young that great literature is good 
to read. It is natural enough that when they arrive at matunty, many 
persons should suppose that there is httle in the great works of the past 
that can help them to deal with the anxious and harassing present But 
a’work becomes a classic only because succeeding generations of people, 
ordinary readers like you and me, have found delight in reading it. It 
affords that because it appeals to the human emotions common to all of 
us and treats of the human problems that we are all confronted with 
I have included in this anthology nothing that to my mind has not a 
merit of its own, but to fulfill my intention in making it I have put in 
some pieces of which the literary merit is small because they seemed to 
me significant of the time at which they were written I have had on 
the other hand to leave out some things that I thought both significant 
and of literary value simply because I had no room for them For this 
reason I have been obliged to omit Joseph Conrad’s Youth and Richard 
Wright’s Fire and Cloud I wish to stress this point because, after I pub- 
lished the anthology called Tellers of Tales, I was made aware that 
some of my fellow authors were affronted because I had not included 
any story of theirs One wrote to me very acrimoniously, pointing out 
that his stories had appeared in anthologies for twenty years and the 
fact that I had not thought fit to insert one proved to his complete 
satisfaction that I did not know a good story when I saw it Well, I had 
read the stones of this irascible author and had received pleasure from 
them, but here again my space was limited, I was making a choice 
from stories written since the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
five countries that have cultivated the art to best advantage, and I 
thought that each country should be adequately represented, though 
I thought the stones of this particular author good, I could not but 
know that Jack London had done the same sort of thing, if not better, 
at least before him, and so it seemed to me unnecessary to give an ex- 
ample of his work I hope then that no writer will be angry with me 
if in this bnef anthology I have not asked him for permission to print 
a piece of his It may be that I would have liked to, but it did not quite 
fit into my scheme It is no reflection on his merit I do not pretend that 
my taste is perfect, nor do I presume it to be as impartial as that which 
a professional critic is m duty bound to have I have my likes and dis- 
likes, and though I am not blind to the merit of what I dislike, and 
will freely admit it, I do not like it any the better for that 

Now I have only to tender my thanks to those who have given me 
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generoiu. help in the preparation of this anthology If in any manner 
it achieves the aim I had in view in making it, a great part of the credit 
will be due to the profitable advice I have received from my friends 
Glenway Wescott, Ken McCormick, Donald Elder, and Rebecca Pitts. 

WS.M. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Following each group of selections a short list of additional books has 
been added for the reader who wants to go further Some of the titles 
listed are books by the writers whose work you have just sampled. 
Sometimes they are books by authors whose work is in the same vein 
or written in a similar style Other books have been listed not because 
of any similarity, but because the authors are representative of the 
same years or the same locality, yet are different from those you have 
been reading A few collections and anthologies have been included in 
these lists, and some magazines are named Naturally, not everything 
in these anthologies and magazines is directly pertinent to what you 
have been reading, but you will usually find something that is. As with 
the selections themselves, the titles on the reading lists have been chosen 
by merit Each is among the best of its kind, and if anything of value 
has been omitted, it is only because of the lack of space 
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1 BEGIN with three stories by young writers Until Eudora 
Welty’s stories were issued last year in book form, they were known, 1 
think, only to the readers of the literary magazines, which, notwith- 
standing an inconsiderable circulation, by their hospitahtv to new 
talent, have done so much to foster native gifts that it is greatly to be 
deplored that the stress of the times has forced a number of them to 
discontinue publication Eudora Welty has a talent that is fresh and 
alert There are as good stories in the book as “Petrified Man,” but 
none more amusing 

I found “The Visit,” by Andy Logan, in the 1941 volume of the 

0 Henry Prize Stones It was repnnted from a college magasane. 
It struck me, not only because it seemed to me a well-composed story, 
but because it deals with a poignant situation that, owing to the 
prevalence of divorce in this country, must be far from uncommon. 

1 have not seen it dealt with before 

The third of these stones is a very celebrated one, William Saroyan’s 
“The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze” Because it is so 
well known and has without doubt appeared m many anthologies, 
I read once more all Saroyan’s stones on the chance of finding one 
as good and less familiar Saroyan is an uneven writer He has the 
spontaneity and the exuberance, the facility and gusto, of the bom 
improvisator, but it looks as though with him it were a toss-up whether 
the story he tells is good or bad He can be excellent, but he can also 
be trivial That doesn’t matter, an author has the right to be judged 
by his best work Because, after reading all his stones, I still think 
that “The Daring Young Man” has onginality, emotion, concision, 
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and technical dexterity, in fact all the qualities one demands of a 
short story, and is besides a tragic commentary on a significant moment 
in American civilization, I have thought well to print it here I do 
not really care if you have read it before, it will well bear reading again. 


Petrified Man 

EUDORA WELTY 

Reach in my purse and git me a cigarette without no powder in it 
if you kin, Mrs Fletcher, honey,” said Leota to her ten o’clock 
shampoo-and-set customer “I don’t like no perfumed cigarettes ” 

Mrs Fletcher gladly reached over to the lavender shelf under the 
lavender-framed mirror, shook a hair net loose from the clasp of the 
patent-leather bag, and slapped her hand down quickly on a powder 
puff which burst out when the purse was opened 

“Why, look at the peanuts, Leota'” said Mrs Fletcher in her marvel- 
ing voice. 

“Honey, them goobers has been in my purse a week if they’s been 
in it a day Mrs Pike bought them peanuts ” 

“Who’s Mrs Pike'”’ asked Mrs Fletcher, settling back Hidden m 
this den of curling fluid and henna packs, separated by a lavender 
swing door from the other customers, who were being gratified in 
other booths, she could give her curiosity its freedom She looked ex- 
pectantly at the black part m Leota’s yellow curls as she bent to light 
the cigarette 

“Mrs Pike is this lady from New Orleans,” said Leora, puffing, zmd 
pressing into Mrs Fletcher’s scalp with strong red-nailed fingers “A 
friend, not a customer You see, like maybe I told you last time, me 
and Fred and Sal and Joe all had us a fuss, so Sal and Joe up and 
moved out, so we didn’t do a thing but rent out their room So we 
rented it to Mrs Pike And Mr Pike ” She flicked an ash into the basket 
of dirty towels “Mrs Pike is a very decided blonde She bought me 
the peanuts ” 

“She must be cute,” said Mrs Fletcher 

“Honey, ‘cute’ ain’t the word for what she is I’m tellin’ you, Mrs 
Pike is attractive She has her a good time. She’s got a sharp eye out, 
Mrs Pike has ” 

She dashed the comb through the air, and paused dramatically as 
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a cloud of Mrs Fletcher’s hennaed hair floated out of the livender 
teeth hke a small storm cloud. 

“Hair falhn’.” 

“Aw, Leota ” 

“Uh-huh, commencin’ to fall out,” said Leota, combing again, and 
letting fall another cloud. 

“Is it any dandruff in it’” Mrs Fletcher was frowning, her hair- 
line eyebrows diving down toward her nose, and her wrinkled, beady- 
lashed eyelids batting with concentration 

“Nope ” She combed again “Just failin’ out.” 

“Bet it was that last perm’nent you gave me that did it,” Mrs Fletcher 
said cruelly “Remember you cooked me fourteen minutes ” 

“You had fourteen nunutes comm’ to you,” said Leota with finality 
“Bound to be somethin’,” persisted Mrs Fletcher “Dandruff, dand- 
ruff I couldn’t of caught a thing like that from Mr Fletcher, could P” 
“Well,” Leota answered at last, “you know what I heard in here 
yestiddy, one of Thelma’s ladies was settin’ over yonder in Thelma’s 
booth gittin’ a machineless, and I don’t mean to insist or insinuate 
or anything, Mrs Fletcher, but Thelma’s lady just happ’med to throw 
out — I forgotten what she was talkin’ about at the time — that you was 
p-r-e-g , and lots of times that’ll make your hair do awful funny, fall 
out and God knows what all It just ain’t our fault, is the way I 
look at it ” 

There was a pause The women stared at each other in the mirror. 
“Who was It’” demanded Mrs Fletcher 

“Honey, I really couldn’t say,” said Leota “Not that you look it.” 
“Where’s Thelma’ I’ll get it out of her,” said Mrs Fletcher 
“Now, honey, 1 wouldn’t go and git mad over a little thing like 
that,” Leota said, combing hastily, as though to hold Mrs Fletcher 
down by the hair “I’m sure it was somebody didn’t mean no harm 
in the world How far gone are you’” 

“Just wait,” said Mrs Fletcher, and shrieked for Thelma, who 
came in and took a drag from Leota’s cigarette 

“Thelma, honey, throw your mind back to yestiddy if you kin,” 
said Leota, drenching Mrs Fletcher’s hair with a thick fluid and catch- 
ing the overflow in a cold wet towel at her neck 

“Well, I got my lady half wound for a spiral,” said Thelma doubt- 
fully 

“This won’t take but a minute,” said Leota. “Who is it you got 
in there, old Horse Face’ Just cast your mind back and try to re- 
member who your lady was yestiddy who happ’m to mention that my 
customer was pregnant, that’s all She’s dead to know.” 
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Thelfna drooped her blood-red lips and looked over Mrs Fletcher’s 
head into the mirror “Why, honey, I ain’t got the faintest,” she 
breathed. “I really don’t recollect the faintest But I’m sure she meant 
no harm I declare, I forgot my hair finally got combed and thought 
it was a stranger behind me.” 

“Was it that Mrs Hutchinson^” Mrs Fletcher was tensely polite. 
“Mrs Hutchinson^ Oh, Mrs Hutchmson ” Thelma batted her eyes 
“Naw, precious, she come on Thursday and didn’t ev’m mention 
your name I doubt if she ev’m knows you’re on the way ” 
“Thelma'” cried Leota staunchly 

“All I know is, whoever it is ’ll be sorry some day Why, I just barely 
knew It myself” cried Mrs Fletcher “Just let her wait'” 

“Why-’ What ’re you gonna do to her^” 

It was a child’s voice, and the women looked down A little boy 
was making tents with aluminum wave pinchers on the floor under 
the sink 

“Billy Boy, hon, mustn’t bother nice ladies,” Leota smiled She 
slapped him brightly and behind her back waved Thelma out of the 
booth “Ain’t Billy Boy a sight^ Only three years old and already just 
nuts about the beauty-parlor business ” 

“I never saw him here before,” said Mrs Fletcher, still unmolhfied 
“He ain’t been here before, that’s how come,” said Leota “He 
belongs to Mrs Pike She got her a job but it was Fay’s Millinery He 
oughtn’t to try on those ladies’ hats, they come down over his eyes like 
I don’t know what They just git to look ridiculous, that’s what, an’ 
of course he’s gonna put ’em on hats They tole Mrs Pike they didn’t 
appreciate him hangin’ around there Here, he couldn’t hurt a thing ” 
“Well ' I don’t like children that much,” said Mrs Fletcher. 

“Well'” said Leota moodily 

“Well ' I’m almost templed not to have this one,” said Mrs Fletcher. 
“That Mrs Hutchinson' Just looks straight through you when she sees 
you on the street and then spits at you behind your back ” 

“Mr Fletcher would beat you on the head if you didn’t have it now,” 
said Leota reasonably “After going this far” 

Mrs Fletcher sat up straight “Mr Fletcher can’t do a thing with me ” 
“He can’t'” Leota winked at herself in the mirror 
‘No siree, he can’t If he so much as raises his voice against me, 
he knows good and well I’ll have one of my sick headaches, and then 
I’m just not fit to live with And if I really look that pregnant al- 
ready ” 

“Well, now, honey, I j'ust want you to know — I habm’t told any of 
jiy ladies and I ain’t goin’ to tell ’em — even that you’re losm’ your 
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hair. You just get you one of those Stork-a-Lure dresses and stop 
worryin’. What people don’t know don’t hurt nobody, as Mrs Pike says.” 

“Did you tell Mrs Pike’” asked Mrs Fletcher sulkily. 

“Well, Mrs Fletcher, look, you ain’t ever goin’ to lay eyes on Mrs 
Pike or her lay eyes on you, so what diffunce does it make in the long 
run 

,“I knew it'” Mrs Fletcher dehberately nodded her head so as to 
destroy a ringlet Leota was working on behind her ear “Mrs Pike!” 

Leota sighed “I reckon I might as well tell you It wasn’t any more 
Thelma’s lady tole me you was pregnant than a bat.” 

“Not Mrs Hutchinson’” 

“Naw, Lord' It was Mrs Pike” 

“Mrs Pike'” Mrs Fletcher could only sputter and let curling fluid 
roll into her ear “How could Mrs Pike possibly know I was pregnant 
or otherwise, when she doesn’t even know me’ The nerve of some 
people'” 

“Well, here’s how it was Remember Sunday’” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Fletcher 

“Sunday, Mrs Pike an’ me was all by ourself Mr Pike and Fred 
had gone over to Eagle Lake, saym’ they was goin’ to catch ’em some 
fish, but they didn’t, a course So we was settin’ in Mrs Pike’s car, 
IS a 1939 Dodge ” 

“1939, eh,” said Mrs Fletcher 

“ — An’ we was gettin’ us a Jax beer apiece — that’s the beer that 
Mrs Pike says is made right in N O , so she won’t drink no other kind. 
So I seen you drive up to the drugstore an’ run in for just a secont, 
leavin’ I reckon Mr Fletcher in the car, an’ come runnin’ out with 
looked like a perscnption So I says to Mrs Pike, just to be makin’ talk. 
Right yonder’s Mrs Fletcher, and I reckon that’s Mr Fletcher — she’s 
one of my regular customers,’ I says ” 

“I had on a figured print,” said Mrs Fletcher tentatively. 

“You sure did,” agreed Leota “So Mrs Pike, she give you a good 
look — she’s very observant, a good judge of character, cute as a 
minute, you know — and she says, ‘I bet you another Jax that lady’s 
three months on the way’” 

“What gall'” said Mrs Fletcher “Mrs Pike'” 

“Mrs Pike ain’t goin’ to bite you,” said Leota “Mrs Pike is a lovely 
girl, you’d be crazy about her, Mrs Fletcher But she can’t sit still 
a minute We went to the travehn’ freak show yestiddy after work. 
I got through early — nine o’clock In the vacant store next door? 
What, you ain’t been’” 

“No, I despise freaks,” declared Mrs Fletcher. 



“Aw Well, honey, talkin’ about bein’ pregnant an’ all, you ought 
to see those twins in a bottle, you really owe it to yourself.” 

“What twins’” asked Mrs Fletcher out of the side of her mouth. 

“Well, honey, they got those two twins in a bottle, see’ Bom joined 
plumb together — dead a course ” Leota dropped her voice mto a soft 
lyrical hum “They was about this long — pardon — must of been full 
time, all right, wouldn’t you say’ — an’ they had these two heads ap’ 
two faces an’ four arms an’ four legs, all kind of joined here. See, this 
face looked this-a-way, and the other face looked that-a-way, over 
their shoulder, see Kinda pathetic ” 

“Glah'” said Mrs Fletcher disapprovingly 

“Well, ugly’ Honey, I mean to tell you — their parents was first 
cousins and all like that Billy Boy, git me a fresh towel from off Teeny’s 
stack — this ’n’s wringin’ wet — an’ quit ticklin’ my ankles with that 
curler I declare ' He don’t miss nothin’ ” 

“Me and Mr Fletcher aren’t one speck of km, or he could never 
of had me,” said Mrs Fletcher placidly. 

“Of course not'” protested Leota “Neither is me an’ Fred, not 
that we know of Well, honey, what Mrs Pike liked was the pygmies. 
They’ve got these pygmies down there, too, an’ Mrs Pike was just wild 
about ’em You know, the tee-mniest men in the universe’ Well honey, 
they can just rest back on their little bohunkus an’ roll around an’ 
you can’t hardly tell if they’re sittin’ or standin’ That ’ll give you 
some idea They’re about forty-two years old. Just suppose it was 
your husband'” 

“Well, Mr Fletcher is five foot mne and one half,” said Mrs Fletcher 
quickly 

“Fred’s five foot ten,” said Leota, “but I tell him he’s still a shnmp, 
account of I’m so tall ” She made a deep wave over Mrs Fletcher’s 
other temple with the comb “Well, these pygmies are a kind of a dark 
brown, Mrs Fletcher Not bad lookin’ for what they are, you know.” 

“I wouldn’t care for them,” said Mrs Fletcher. “What does that 
Mrs Pike see in them’” 

“Aw, I don’t know,” said Leota. “She’s just cute, that’s all But 
they got this man, this petrified man, that ever’thing ever since he was 
nine years old, when it goes through his digestion, see, somehow Mrs 
Pike says it goes to his joints and has been turning to stone.” 

“How awful'” said Mrs Fletcher. 

“He’s forty-two too. That looks like a bad age ” 

“Who said so, that Mrs Pike’ I bet she’s forty-two,” said Mrs 
Fletcher 

“Naw,” said Leota, “Mrs Pike’s thirty-three, born m January, an 
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Aquarian. He could move his head — like this A course his head and 
mind ain’t a joint, so to speak, and I guess his stomach ain’t, either — 
not yet anyways But see — his food, he eats it, and it goes down, see, 
and then he digests it” — ^Leota rose on her toes for an instant — “and 
it goes out to his joints and before you can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ it’s 
stone — pure stone He’s turning to stone How’d you like to be married 
to a guy like that^ All he can do, he can move his head just a quarter 
an inch A course he looks just terrible " 

“I should think he would,” said Mrs Fletcher frostily. “Mr Fletcher 
takes bending exercises every mght of the world. I make him.” 

“All Fred does is lay around the house like a rug. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he woke up some day and couldn’t move. The petrified 
man just sat there moving his quarter of an inch though,” said Leota 
remimscently 

“Did Mrs Pike like the petrified man^” asked Mrs Fletcher. 

“Not as much as she did the others,” said Leota deprecatingly. 
“And then she likes a man to be a good dresser, and all that ” 

“Is Mr Pike a good dresser’” asked Mrs Fletcher skeptically 
“Oh, well, yeah,” said Leota, “but he’s twelve- fourteen years older 
’n her She ast Lady Evangeline about him ” 

“Who’s Lady Evangeline’” asked Mrs Fletcher 
“Well, It’s this mind reader they got in the freak show,” said Leota 
“Was real good Lady Evangeline is her name, and if I had another 
dollar I wouldn’t do a thing but have my other palm read She had 
what Mrs Pike said was the ‘sixth mind’ but she had the worst manicure 
I ever saw on a living person ” 

“What did she tell Mrs Pike’” asked Mrs Fletcher. 

“She told her Mr Pike was as true to her as he could be and besides, 
would come into some money ” 

“Humph'” said Mrs Fletcher “What does he do?” 

“I can’t tell,” said Leota, “because he don’t work Lady Evangeline 
didn’t tell me near enough about my nature or anything And I 
would like to go back and find out some more about this boy. Used 
to go with this boy got married to this girl Oh, shoot, that was about 
three and a half years ago, when you was still goin’ to the Robert 
E Lee Beauty Shop m Jackson He married her for her money. An- 
other fortune teller tole me that at the time. So I’m not in love with 
him any more, anyway, besides being married to Fred, but Mrs Pike 
thought, just for the hell of it, see, to ask Lady Evangeline was he 
happy ” 

“Does Mrs Pike know everything about you already’” asked Mrs 
Fletcher unbelievingly “Mercy'” 
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“Oh yeah, I tole her ever’thing about ever’thing, from now on back 
to I don’t know when — to when I first started goin’ out,” said Leota 
“So I ast Lady Evangeline for one of my questions, was he happily 
married, and she says, just like she was glad I ask her, ‘Honey,’ she 
says, ‘naw, he isn’t You write down this day, March 8, 1941,’ she 
says, ‘and mock it down three years from today him and her won’t 
be occupym’ the same bed ’ There it is, up on the wall with them 
other dates — see, Mrs Fletcher^ And she says, ‘Child, you ought to 
be glad you didn’t git him, because he’s so mercenary ’ So I’m glad 
I married Fred He sure ain’t mercenary, money don’t mean a thing 
to him But I sure would like to go back and have my other palm read ” 
“Did Mrs Pike believe in what the fortune teller said^” asked Mrs 
Fletcher in a superior tone of voice 

“Lord, yes, she’s from New Orleans Ever’body in New Orleansj 
believes ever’thing spooky One of ’em in New Orleans before it was 
raided says to Mrs Pike one summer she was goin’ to go from state 
to state and meet some gray-headed men, and, sure enough, she says 
she went on a beautician convention up to Chicago ” 

“Oh'” said Mrs Fletcher “Oh, is Mrs Pike a beautician too'”’ 

“Sure she is,” protested Leota “She’s a beautician I’m goin’ to gir 
her in here if I can Before she married But it don’t leave you She 
says sure enough, there was three men who was a very large part of 
making her trip what it was, and they all three had gray m their hair 
and they went in six states Got Christmas cards from ’em Billy Boy, 
go see if Thelma’s got any dry cotton Look how Mrs Fletcher’s 
a-drippin’ ” 

“where did Mrs Pike meet Mr Pike'”’ asked Mrs Fletcher pnmly 
“On another tram,” said Leota 

“I met Mr Fletcher, or rather he met me, in a rental library,” said 
Mrs Fletcher with dignity, as she watched the net come down over 
her head 

“Honey, me an’ Fred, we met in a rumble seat eight months ago 
and we was practically on what you might call the way to the altar 
inside of a half an hour,” said Leota m a guttural voice, hnd bit a 
bobby pin open “Course it don’t last Mrs Pike says nothin’, .like that 
ever lasts ” j, ’■fow Mi 

“Mr Fletcher and myself are as much m love as the day we married,” 
said Mrs Fletcher belligerently as Leota stuffed cotton into her ears. 

“Mrs Pike says it don’t last,” repeated Leota in a louder voice “Nq>« 
go git under the dryer. You can turn yourself on, can’t you'’ I’ll be 
back to comb you out Dunn’ lunch I promised to give Mrs Pike a . 
facial. You know — ^free Her bein’ m the business, so to speak.” ^ 
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“I bet she needs one,” said Mrs Fletcher, letting the swing dooi 
fly back against Leota “Oh, pardon me.” 

A week later, on time for her appointment, Mrs Fletcher sank 
heavily into Leota’s chair after first removing a drugstore rental book, 
called Life Is Like That, from the seat She stared in a discouraged 
way into the mirror 

1 “You can tell it when I’m sitting down, all right,” she said 
Leota seemed preoccupied and stood shaking out a lavender cloth. 
She began to pin it around Mrs Fletcher’s neck in silence 

“I said you sure can tell it when I’m sitting straight on and coming 
at you this way,” Mrs Fletcher said 

“Why, honey, naw you can’t,” said Leota gloomily “Why, I’d never 
know If somebody was to come up to me on the street and say, ‘Mrs 
Fletcher is pregnant’’ I’d say, ‘Heck, she don’t look it to me.’ ” 

“If a certain party hadn’t found it out and spread it around, it 
wouldn’t be too late even now,” said Mrs Fletcher frostily, but Leota 
was almost choking her with the cloth, pinning it so tight, and she 
couldn’t speak clearly She paddled her hands in the air until Leota 
wearily loosened her 

“Listen, honey, you’re just a virgin compared to Mrs Montjoy," 
Leota was going on, still absent-minded She bent Mrs Fletcher back 
m the chair and, sighing, tossed liquid from a teacup onto her head 
and dug both hands into her scalp “You know Mrs Montjoy — her 
husband’s that premature-gray-headed fella’’” 

“She’s.in the Trojan Garden Club, is all I know,” said Mrs Fletcher 
“Well, honey,” said Leota, but in a weary voice, “she come in here 
not the week before and not the day before she had her baby — she 
come in here the very selfsame day, I mean to tell you Child, we 
was all plumb scared to death There she was' Come for her shampoo 
an’ set Why, Mrs Fletcher, in a hour an’ twenty minutes she was 
layin’ up there in the Babtist Hospital with a seb’m-pound son It 
was that close a shave I declare, if I hadn’t been so tired I would 
of drank up a bottle of gin that night ” 

“Wha*'' gall,” said Mrs Fletcher “I never knew her at all well ” 
“See, .;r husband was waitin’ outside in the car, and her bags was 
all packed an’ in the back seat, an’ she was all ready, ’cept she wanted 
her shampoo an’ set An’ havin’ one pain nght after another Her 
husband kep’ comm’ in here, scared-hke, but couldn’t do nothin’ with 
her a course She yelled bloody murder, too, but she always yelled 
her head off when I give her a perm’nent ” 

“She must of been crazy,” said Mrs Fletcher “How did she look?” 
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“Shoot'” said Leota 

“Well, I can guess,” said Mrs Fletcher. “Awful ” 

“Just wanted to look pretty while she was havin’ her baby, is all,” 
said Leota ainly “Course, we was glad to give the lady what she was 
after — that’s our motto — ^but I bet a hour later she wasn’t payin’ 
no mind to them little end curls I bet she wasn’t thinkin’ about she 
ought to have on a net It wouldn’t of done her no good if she had ”, 
“No, I don’t suppose it would,” said Mrs Fletcher 
“Yeah man' She was a-yellin’. Just like when I give her her 
perm’nent ” 

“Her husband ought to could make her behave Don’t it seem that 
way to you'”’ asked Mrs Fletcher “He ought to put his foot down.” 
“Ha,” said Leota “A lot he could do Maybe some women is soft ” 
“Oh, you mistake me, I don’t mean for her to get soft — far from it! 
Women have to stand up for themselves, or there’s just no telling. 
But now you take me — I ask Mr Fletcher’s advice now and then, and 
he appreciates it, especially on something important, like is it time for 
a permanent — not that I’ve told him about the baby He says, ‘Why 
dear, go ahead '’ Just ask their advice ” 

“Huh' If I ever ast Fred’s advice we’d be floatin’ down the Yazoo 
River on a houseboat or somethin’ by this time,” said Leota. “I’m 
sick of Fred I tole him to go over to Vicksburg” 

“Is he going'”’ demanded Mrs Fletcher 

“Sure See, the fortune teller — I went back and had my other palm 
read, since we’ve got to rent the room agin — said my lover was goin’ 
to work in Vicksburg, so I don’t know who she could mean, unless she 
meant Fred And Fred ain’t workin’ here — that much is so ” 

“Is he going to work in Vicksburg'”’ asked Mrs Fletcher “And ” 

“Sure, Lady Evangeline said so Said the future is going to be 
brighter than the present He don’t want to go, but I ain’t gonna put 
up with nothin’ like that Lays around the house an’ bulls — did bull 
— with that good-for-nothin’ Mr Pike He says if he goes who’ll cook, 
but I says I never get to eat anyway — ^not meals Billy Boy, take Mrs 
Grover that Screen Secrets and leg it ” 

Mrs Fletcher heard stamping feet go out the door 
“Is that that Mrs Pike’s little boy here again'”’ she asked, sitting 
up gingerly 

“Yeah, that’s still him ” Leota stuck out her tongue 
Mrs Fletcher could hardly believe her eyes “Well' How’s Mrs Pike, 
your attractive new friend with the sharp eyes who spreads it around 
town that perfect strangers are pregnant'”’ she asked in a sweetened 
tone. 
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“Oh, Mizzlz Pike.” Leota combed Mr* Fletcher’s hair witk heavy 
strokes 

“You act like you’re tired,” said Mrs Fletcher. 

“Tired ^ Feel like it’s four o’clock m the afternoon already,” said 
Leota “I ain’t told you the awful luck we had, me and Fred^ It’s 
the worst th.ng you ever heard of Maybe you think Mrs Pike’s got 
sharp eyes Shoot, there’s a limit! Well, you know, we rented out our 
room to this Mr and Mrs Pike from New Orleans when Sal an’ Joe 
Fentress got mad at us ’cause they drank up some home-brew we 
had in the closet — Sal an’ Joe did So, a week ago Sat’day Mr and 
Mrs Pike moved in Well, I kinda fixed up the room, you know — 'put 
a sofa pillow on the couch and picked some ragged robins and put 
in a vase, but they never did say they appreciated it. Anyway, then 
I put some old magazines on the table” 

“I think that was lovely,” said Mrs Fletcher 

“Wait So, come night ’fore last, Fred and this Mr Pike, who Fred 
just took up with, was back from they said they was fishin’, bein’ as 
neither one of ’em has got a 30b to his name, and we was all settin’ 
around in their room So Mrs Pike vas settin’ there, readin’ a old 
Startling G-Man T ales that was mine, mind you, I’d bought it myself, 
and all of a sudden she jumps' — ^into the air — you’d ’a’ thought she’d 
set on a spider — an’ says, ‘Canfield’ — ain’t that silly, that’s Mr Pike — 
‘Canfield, my God A’mighty,’ she says, ‘honey,’ she says, ‘we’re rich, 
and you won’t have to work ’ Not that he turned one hand anyway 
Well, me and Fred rushes over to her, and Mr Pike, too, and there 
she sets, pointin’ her finger at a photo in my copy of Startling G-Man. 
‘See that man^’ yells Mrs Pike ‘Remember him, Canfield?’ ‘Never 
forget a face,’ says Mr Pike ‘It’s Mr Petrie, that we stayed with him 
m the apartment next to ours in Toulouse Street in N O for six 
weeks Mr Petrie ’ ‘Well,’ says Mrs Pike, like she can’t hold out one 
secont longer, ‘Mr Petrie is wanted for five hunderd dollars cash, for 
rapin’ four women in California, and I know where he is ’ ” 

“Mercy'” said Mrs Fletcher “Where was he^” 

At some time Leota had washed her hair and now she yanked lier 
up by the back locks and sat her up. 

“Know where he was'”’ 

“I certainly don’t,” Mrs Fletcher said. Her scalp hurt all over. 

Leota flung a towel around the top of her customer’s head “No^ 
where else but m that freak show' I saw him just as plain as Mrs Pike 
He was the petrified man'” 

“Who would ever have thought that'” cried Mrs Fletcher sym' 
j^iuietically 
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“So \kr Pike says, ‘Well whatta you know about that,’ an’ he looks 
leal hard at the photo and whistles And she starts dancin’ and singin’ 
about their good luck. She meant our bad luck' I made a point of 
tellin’ that fortune teller the next time I saw her. I said, ‘Listen, that 
magazine was layin’ around the house for a month, and there wa' 
five hunderd dollars in it for somebody An’ there was the freak show 
runnin’ night an’ day, not two steps away from my own beauty parlor, 
with Mr Petrie just settin’ there waitin’. An’ it had to be Mr and Mrs 
Pike, almost perfect strangers ’ ” 

“What gall,” said Mrs Fletcher She was only sitting there, wrapped 
m a turban, but she did not mind. 

“Fortune tellers don’t care And Mrs Pike, she goes around actin’ 
hke she thinks she was Mrs God,” said Leota “So they’re goin’ to 
leave tomorrow, Mr and Mrs Pike And in the meantime I got to 
keep that mean, bad little ole kid here, gettm’ under my feet ever’ 
minute of the day an’ talkin’ back too ” 

“Have they gotten the five hundred dollars’ reward already^” asked 
Mrs Fletcher 

“Well,” said Leota, “at first Mr Pike didn’t want to do anything 
about it Can you feature that^ Said he kinda liked that ole bird and 
said he was real nice to ’em, lent ’em money or somethin’ But Mrs 
Pike simply tole him he could just go to hell, and I can see her point 
She says, ‘You ain’t worked a lick in six months, and here I make 
five hunderd dollars in two seconts, and what thanks do I get for it^ 
You go to hell, Canfield,’ she says So,” Leota went on in a despondent 
voice, “they called up the cops and they caught the ole bird, all right, 
right there in the freak show where I saw him with my own eyes, 
thinkin’ he was petrified He’s the one Did it under his real name — 
Mr Petrie Four women m California, all in the month of August 
So Mrs Pike gits five hunderd dollars And my magazine, and right 
next door to my beauty parlor I cried all night, but Fred said it wasn’t 
a bit of use and to go to sleep, because the whole thing was just a sort 
of coincidence — you know can’t do nothin’ about it He says it put 
him clean out of the notion of goin’ to Vicksburg for a few days till 
we rent out the room agm — no tellm’ who we’ll git this time ” 

“But can you imagine anybody knowing this old man, that’s raped 
four women persisted Mrs Fletcher, and she shuddered audibly 
“Did Mrs Pike speak to him when she met him in the freak show’’” 
Leota had begun to comb Mrs Fletcher’s hair “I says to her, I says, 
‘I didn’t notice you failin’ on his neck when he was the petrified man 
— don’t tell me you didn’t recognize your fine friend^’ And she says, 
‘I didn’t recognize him with that white powder all over his face. He 
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just looked familiar,* Mrs Pike says, ‘and lots of people look familiar ’ 
But she says that ole petrified man did put her in mind of somebody. 
She wondered who it was' Kep’ her awake, which man she’d ever 
knew It reminded her of. So when she seen the photo, it all come to 
her. Like a flash. Mr Petrie. The way he’d turn his head and look at 
her when she took him in his breakfast ” 

“Took him in his breakfast'” shrieked Mrs Fletcher. “Listen — don’t 
tell me I’d ’a’ felt something” 

“I'our women I guess those women didn’t have the faintest notion 
at the time they’d be worth a hunderd an’ twenty-five bucks apiece 
someday to Mrs Pike. We ast her how old the fella was then, an’ she 
says he musta had one foot in the grave, at least Can you beat it'^” 

“Not really petrified at all, of course,” said Mrs Fletcher meditatively. 
She drew herself up. “I’d ’a’ felt something,” she said proudly 

“Shoot' I did feel somethin’,” said Leota “1 tole Fred when I got 
home I felt so funny I said, ‘Fred, that ole petrified man sure did 
leave me with a funny feelin” He says, ‘Funny-haha or funny- 
peculiar'” and 1 says, ‘Funny-peculiar’” She pointed her comb into 
the air emphatically 

“I’ll bet you did,” said Mrs Fletcher 
They both heard a crackling noise 

Leota screamed, “Billy Boy' What you doin’ in my purse'*” 

“Aw, I’m just eatin’ these ole stale peanuts up,” said Billy Boy 
“You come here to me'” screamed Leota, recklessly flinging down 
the comb, which scattered a whole ash tray full of bobby pins and 
knocked down a row of Coca-Cola bottles “This is the last straw^” 

“I caught him' I caught him'” giggled Mrs Fletcher “I’ll hold him 
on my lap You bad, bad boy, you' I guess I better learn how to spank 
little old bad boys,” she said 

Leota’s eleven o’clock customer pushed open the swing door upon 
Leota paddling him heartily with the brush, while he gave angry but 
belittling screams which penetrated beyond the booth and filled the 
whole curious beauty parlor From everywhere ladies began to gather 
round to watch the paddling Billy Boy kicked both Leota and Mrs 
Fletcher as hard as he could, Mrs Fletcher with her new fixed smile 
“There, my little man'” gasped Leota “You won’t be able to set 
down for a week if I knew what I was doin’ ” 

Billy Boy stomped through the group of wild-haired ladies and went 
out the door, but flung back the words, “If you’re so smart, why ain’t 
you rich'*” 
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I 


The Visit 


ANDY LOGAN 

“Ned’s people live there,” said Jane, suddenly lifting her hand from 
the wheel and waving widely at two figures moving about one of the 
fields they passed “It’s a big farm I don’t know anybody who’s go*’ 
more land or who’s better thought of around here than Mr. Kleith ” 
“Really'”’ said Dan. He crooked his elbow in the air and groped 
about in his pocket for cigarettes “Have one^” 

“Oh no'” She looked at him quickly and turned away He liked 
the look of her hands as they drove. They were small and brown and 
full of strength Funny, he thought, she used to smoke 

“Did you have an interesting time in China'”’ asked Jane politely 
You might call it that, thought Dan His best friend had had his 
head blown off And one day when he came home from a walk around 
the block, his trouser-cuffs were reddish brown around the edges He 
remembered sending the suit to the cleaner’s 

“Rather interesting,” he said “You’re very nice to let me spend 
the night like this ” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Jane, slowing up to let a hen run squawking 
to the other side of the road “There was no sense in your making 
that long trip down from New York just for a couple of hours We’ve 
got loads of room ” 

They were quiet for a while, driving through the autumn sunshine 
past a church and some gray farmhouses and a big, raw bnck school 
building which Jane proudly called to his attention. 

“The county’s had to work hard for that,” she said “Ned’s father 
made speeches, and Ned, too, and we finally got it. It’s only been 
finished since August ” 

Dan had forgotten that there were things like schools which were 
important and which people fought for and took pride in He looked 
back at the ugly building with its red clay front yard Probably Jane 
belonged to the Parents’ Association He imagined her presiding at 
meetings- “I think Mrs Thatcher is quite right I think the third- 
grade room needs curtains very badly” 

“Are the children— - . How old are they now, Jane'”’ 

She glanced at him briefly, disapproval hovering around her mouth. 
“Margaret was seven in July, Dan, and Hugh will be six next 
March ” 

“Oh ” He had thought of them as older He had thought of them. 
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ilC realized suddenly, as somewhere between ten and twelve, with long 
brown legs and old faces He seemed to have been away so long. 

“You never call them Maggie and the General any more'*” he 
asked, after a moment. 

“Oh no,” said Jane, “just Hugh and Margaret Ned doesn’t care 
much for nicknames,” she added as she turned into the driveway. 

The low bulk of the house lay awkwardly among the brown autumn 
leaves like a thin, sleeping hound It was an undistingmshed old place, 
but Dan saw nothing pathetic about it, as he had half-expected “I 
wouldn’t be ashamed to point it out to anyone,” he thought, and he 
had a sudden picture of himself driving along with a carful of men 
in top hats, and saying casually. “Oh, by the way, that white house 
there is where my wife and children live. My former wife, I mean,” 
he would have to add, and that would be awkward He was glad 
it was only a silly idea. 

After Jane had taken him upstairs, and he had set his bag and the 
presents for the children on the floor by the bed, and washed his 
hands in the dark bathroom, Dan went out into the garden where his 
son and daughter were playing, and was formally introduced to them. 
Their clothes were rather mcer now, he suspected, than everyday; 
there was something odd about a little boy playing around a farm- 
yard garden in pleated linen “I’d put you in khaki shorts if you were 
mine,” thought Dan, and then stopped suddenly, because it was such 
a strange thing to say 

After a while Jane went back into the house to see about supper, 
and the two children stood there before him in the late-afternoon 
sun — a little girl with bows in her hair and a thin-nosed boy ; and they 
kicked the garden dirt with their shining shoes and called him “Father,” 
but there was no conviction in their voices 

“Do you go to sqhooP” he asked them politely. 

“I do,” said Margaret. “But Hugh’s too little You have to be six ” 

He tried to tell them about China and Spam and Ethiopia, but 
they were too young to be very interested. They showed him their play- 
house, ostentatiously, and as if it had been suggested beforehand 

“Did you come on a boat?” Margaret wanted to know, and he told 
them about that for a while, but soon they were making little bored 
jabs at each other and quarreling sharply. He stood watching them 
uncomfortably, like a stage father who couldn’t remember his hnes. 

“Are you really our papa'^” Hugh asked him when the dinner bell 
had rung at last, and they were hurrying up the walk toward the hous''. 

“Of course,” said Dan, but he had a quick, guilty feehng that he 
was lymg 
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It was just before dinner that Dan met Jane’s husband. As he 
climbed up the steps to the back porch he saw Ned and Jane standing 
there together, talking in low voices Jane was running the dark opal 
ring up and down her finger, and Dan knew she was upset about 
something. Ned stood beside her and smiled quietly at Dan He was 
in overalls. Dan saw the way the children were dressed, and how 
careful they had been in the garden about how they played and where 
they sat He remembered them wiping off their shoes with light fingers 
before coming up to dinner. He understood why Jane’s face was 
flushed. She had wanted him to see them all at their best, and here 
was Ned in dirty, manure-green overalls. 

“How do you do,’’ said Ned “I’m Ned Kleith Glad to have you 
here ” There was no embarrassment m his face as he looked at Dan, 
or in his large hand as it shook Dan’s strongly “Sorry I’m dressed 
this way, but my prize mare just foaled, and I had to see to her ’’ 
Dan saw that the tip of the man’s red nose was peeling a little He 
smiled back uneasily 

The children, who had been standing shyly in the background, ran 
forward now and threw their arms around Ned, jerking at his sleeves 
and grabbing his knees and looking up at him happily 
“Is’t a big colt, Ned?” 

“Is’t black, Ned?” 

“How soon can I ride it — ever, maybe?” 

“We’d have come down to see it, Ned, if ” 

“Hugh,” said Jane, “come, let me wash your face ” 

Dinner was good, although the hired girl served it awkwardly and 
a little resentfully Dan suspected that on ordinary evenings she sat 
down to eat with the family He ate briskly as the others did, and 
tried to be intelligent about seed and threshing and the breeding of 
cattle. The children’s eyes were big and watchful 

Once Jane broke in sharply “Let’s not talk about farming all the 
time, Ned ” She turned her spoon over and over on the table as she 
spoke She didn’t look at either of them 

“O K , honey ” And Ned smacked Hugh’s hand lightly as it darted 
out for a second chicken leg “Wait till you’re asked, son' You know,” 
he said to Dan, “we had more trouble getting that child to eat for a 
while, and then all at once about a year ago he turned hollow to his 
toes Awfully funny thing” Ned reached over and pulled the little 
boy’s hair playfully 

“Margaret,” said Jane, “please dpn’t dunk your bread ” 

“But Ned does. Mother ” 

“Say,” said Ned, struggling up from the table a little later and 
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stretching his arms in the air. “I’ll put the kids to bed now if you two 
have some business you want to talk over. Take him out and show 
him your garden, Jane ’’ He grinned at Dan “Here — ^kiss your dad 
good night, kids ” 

“Good night. Dad ’’ 

“Good night, Dad ” 

And they pecked Dan lightly on the chin 

He felt foolish and thwai ted as he took a walk around the yard with 
his ex-wife She had led him into the living room first, and then, 
after a strange look about her, had hurried out through the side door 
into the garden 

“The yellow roses are beautiful at this time of year, don’t you 
think?” she said, waving her hand toward them in the half-light 
He came closer, to see them, and she moved away from him, her 
heels biting sharply at the stone walk “We have loads of baby’s-breath 
too It’s lovely in July and August.” 

“Jane,” said Dan, “do you ever write any more^” 

“No,” she answered He thought of the dirty old typewriter they 
both had used, and of the table it sat on Jane would kick the table 
leg whenever she got to the exciting parts, and that day they sold 
the furniture to a dealer, the fellow had called the little mahogany 
thing kindling wood and gave them only seventy-five cents for it. 

“I saw Chuck the other day,” said Dan “He and Helen broke up, 
you know, and he’s living with a httle Polish girl down on the water- 
front some place ” 

“Oh,” said Jane 

“It was just the same,” he went on after a moment, leaning against 
the fence. “The old gang at the table by the window — most of them 
— a few new ones We sat and argued and sang at each other nearly 
all night — ^just like we used to Molly’s a little fatter,” he said, “and 
Joe’s gone ovei to another paper. Sal’s written another novel — but 
they haven’t changed much ” He crushed out a cigarette, and watched 
her carefully “The phonograph was whining m the corner, and we all 
sat there and sort of shouted over it through the smoke They played 

old ones mostly — ‘Whispering’ " 

“Do you like the housed” Jane asked him “We’ve done a lot with it, 
you know It was just an old rundown cottage in the first place, arid 
we’ve built on and painted I papered a whole bedroom myself.” 

“Do you ever get up to New York, Jane'^” asked Dan, breaking m. 
“No.” She hesitated. “There’s not much time, you know — I have the 
children and the house, and in the monlings I usually work in the 
garden ” She looked around her. “And there’s church every Sunday, 
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and prayer meeting Wednesday nighte. That’s fun, you know. Things 
go on at school, and there’s a missionary society that I’m treasurer of^ 
which means keeping accounts. Lots of things happen all the time — 
maybe you wouldn’t think so” She turned away from him. “Why, 
tomorrow night the first-grade mothers are giving a bazaar at the 
Methodist Church And next week our Sunday-school class is having 

a big picnic at the amusement park ” 

Suddenly Jane wasn’t talking any more. The buzz of the evening 
throbbed in Dan’s ears. “Oh, it’s great fun, you know,” she said, and 
when he turned to look at her, she was crying quietly, leaning against 
the garden fence with her hands over her face 

“Hey, you two,” called Ned from the other side of the garden, and 
his footsteps squashed down the walk toward them “Look, honey, I 
got dressed up for you I’m not a dirty old farmer any more ” His hair 
was slicked back now, and a neat blue suit hung on him loosely 

“Come on,” he said, reaching for Jane's hand, “let’s go down and 
take a look at this new colt He’ll make a fine horse someday.” 

In the morning Dan took his children off for a walk in the woods 
Things were better now — he had given them their presents at break- 
fast, and they had those to talk about He sat on a stump and let them 
build tunnels around him He studied their faces and the way they 
played, and tried to remember himself as a child 
“Look at the ants, Marg — should I step on them^” 

“Don’t you dare, Hugh' It’ll ram sure as anything” 

Once during the morning, after Margaret had taken a fall on the 
pine needles, she climbed blindly into Dan’s lap to be comforted Dan 
sat there for some time on the sharp stump with his daughter warm in 
his arras, and thought of many things. 

On the way home Hugh suddenly threw his shoulders back and spat 
widely, for no good reason 

“I wouldn’t do that,” said Dan He would, of course, but it seemed 
natural to protest 

“Ned does,” said Hugh firmly and finally, and they walked on 
It was decided after some argument that the children might go 
with them when Ned drove Dan to the station They were very happy 
about it, and sat waiting patiently in the back seat while Dan said 
good-by to Jane. 

“I’m glad you could come down and see the children,” she said 
“I’m glad too,” said Dan, looking at Ned He hesitated a moment 
“I don’t know how long I’ll be m New York, but when I come back 
or when they’re a little older I’d like to have them on a visit some time.” 
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“That would be lovely,” said Jane vaguely 

“Gogd-by.” IJe climbed into the car and waved at her "I’ll be see- 
ing you,” he called tritely He wanted to make her meet his eyes, to 
show him the truth. But she had turned and was going quickly up the 
front steps 

“There’s something I think I ought to tell you,” said Ned, when they 
were out on the highway with the wind blowing through the windows 
and the children quarreling casually on the back seat. “You know that 
money you send every month for the kids^ Well, a couple of years ago, 
when there was a big corn surplus on the market, I borrowed some of 
it ” He stopped, waiting 

“I’m glad it came in handy,” Dan told him 

“Oh, it’s all paid back now,” said Ned quickly. “With interest It’ll 
be mighty nice to have,” he added, “when it comes time for us to send 
these kids to college ” 

Dan took out a cigarette and lit it “Alfalfa,” he thought, “I’ll bet 
that’s alfalfa in that field ” 

“Did Jane tell you our news^” Ned asked him a little shyly as they 
drove up to the station a while later 

“No ” It was odd — ^it hadn’t struck him before, but that was it, of 
course 

“We're planning on a child of our own in the spring,” said Ned, he 
climbed out of the car and beamed with proud eyes at the handful of 
people on the platform 

When Dan was on the train he put his bag up right away so that 
he’d have plenty of tune to wave at the two little figures standing 
fondly watching the big wheels and the smoke and the fat engine But 
when he looked out, they were already trotting away with Ned Each 
of them held one of his hands, and Margaret’s mouth was going very 
fast. As Dan watched them Hugh suddenly took a few steps ahead and 
hopped into the car in front of the others 

Dan sat back in his seat and looked about him at the other passengers 
He saw that their cool eyes were following the little boy and girl, and 
wanted suddenly to tell one or two of them that these were his chil- 
dren Perhaps he could manage it a little later In the meantime he 
bought a package of mints and a New Y orker from the candy butcher 
and stretched his feet comfortably m front of him As he spread the 
magazine out in his lap he looked down at his knee, and finding a ring 
of brown sand where Margaret’s feet had lam against him, he brushed 
it carefully clean. 
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TJie Daring Toung Man on the Flying Trapeze 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 
1. Sleep 

Horizontally wakeful amid universal widths, practicing laughter 
and mirth, satire, the end of all, of Rome and yes of Babylon, clenched 
teeth, remembrance, much warmth volcanic, the streets of Pans, the 
plains of Jericho, much gliding as of reptile in abstraction, a gallery of 
watercolors, the sea and the fish with eyes, symphony, a table in the 
corner of the Eiffel Tower, jazz at the opera house, alarm clock and 
the tap-dancing of doom, conversation with a tree, the river Nile, 
Cadillac coup6 to Kansas, the roar of Dostoyevsky, and the dark sun 

This earth, the face of one who lived, the form without the weight, 
weeping upon snow, white music, the magnified flower twice the size 
of the universe, black clouds, the caged panther staring, deathless space, 
Mr Eliot with rolled sleeves baking bread, Flaubert and Guy de 
Maupassant, a wordless rhyme of early meaning, Finlandia, mathe- 
matics highly polished and slick as a green onion to the teeth, Jerusa- 
lem, the path to paradox 

The deep song of man, the sly whisper of someone unseen but vaguely 
known, hurricane in the cornfield, a game of chess, hush the queen, 
the king, Karl Franz, black Titanic, Mr Chaplin weeping, Stalin, 
Hitler, a multitude of Jews, tomorrow is Monday, no dancing m the 
streets 

O swift moment of life, it is ended, the earth is again now 
II Wakefulness 

He (the living) dressed and shaved, grinning at himself in the mirror 
Very unhandsome, he said, where is my tie^ (He had but one ) Coffee 
and a gray sky. Pacific Ocean fog, the drone of a passing streetcar, 
people going to the city, time again, the day, prose and poetry He 
moved swiftly down the stairs to the street and began to walk, thinking 
suddenly. It is only in sleep that we may know that we live There only, 
in that living death, do we meet ourselves and the far earth, God and 
the saints, the names of our fathers, the substance of remote moments; 
It IS there that the centuries merge in the moment, that the vast becomes 
the tiny, tangible atom of eternity. 

He walked into the day as alertly as might be, making a definite noise 
with his heels, perceiving with his eyes the superficial truth of streets 
and structures, the trivial truth of reality Helplessly his mind sang, He 
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files through the air with the greatest of eaSBy the daring yourig man on 
the flying trapeze; then laughed with all the might of his being. It was 
really a splendid mormng- gray, cold, and cheerless, a morning for in- 
ward vigor, ah, Edgar Guest, he said, how I long for your music. 

In the gutter he saw a coin which proved to be a penny dated 1923, 
and placing it in the palm of his hand he examined it closely, remem- 
bering that year and thinking of Lincoln whose profile was stamped 
upon the com There was almost nothing a man could do with a penny 
I will purchase a motorcar, he thought I will dress myself in the fashion 
of a fop, visit the hotel strumpets, drink and dine, and then return to 
the quiet Or I will drop the com into a slot and weigh myself 

It was good to be poor, and the Communists — but it was dreadful to 
be hungry What appetites they had, how fond they were of food’ 
Empty stomachs He remembered how greatly he needed food Every 
meal was bread and coffee and cigarettes, and now he had no more 
bread Coffee without bread could never honestly serve as supper, and 
there were no weeds m the park that could be cooked as spinach is 
cooked. 

If the truth were known, he was half starved, and yet there was still 
no end of books he ought to read before he died He remembered the 
young Italian in a Brooklyn hospital, a small sick clerk named Mollica, 
who had said desperately, I would like to see California once before I 
die And he thought earnestly, I ought at least to read Hamlet once 
again; or perhaps Huckleberry Finn 

It was then that he became thoroughly awake at the thought of 
dying Now wakefulness was a state in the nature of a sustained shock. 
A young man could perish rather unostentatiously, he thought, and 
already he was very nearly starved Water and prose were fine, they 
filled much inorganic space, but they were inadequate. If there were 
only some work he might do for money, some trivial labor in the name 
of commerce If they would only allow him to sit at a desk all day and 
add trade figures, subtract and multiply and divide, then perhaps he 
would not die He would buy food, all sorts of it untasted delicacies 
from Norway, Italy, and France, all manner of beef, lamb, fish, cheese; 
grapes, figs, pears, apples, melons, which he would worship when he 
had satisfied his hunger. He would place a bunch of red grapes on a 
dish beside two black figs, a large yellow pear, and a green apple. He 
would hold a cut melon to his nostrils for hours He would buy great 
brown loaves of French bread, vegetables of all sorts, meat; he would 
buy life 

From a hill he saw the city standing majestically in the east, great 
towers, dense with his kind, and there he was suddenly outside of it all, 
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tdmost definitely certain that he shovdd never gain admittance, almost 
positive that somehow he had ventured upon the wrong earth, or per- 
haps into the wrong age, and now a young man of twenty-two was to be 
permanently ejected from it. This thought was not saddening He said 
to himself, sometime soon I must write An Application For Permission 
To Live. He accepted the thought of dying without pity for himself or 
for man, believing that he would at least sleep another night His rent 
for another day was paid ; there was yet Another tomorrow And after 
that he might go where other homeless men went He might even visit 
the Salvation Army — sing to God and Jesus (unlover of my soul), be 
saved, eat and sleep But he knew that he would not His life was a 
private life He did not wish to destroy this fact Any other alternative 
would be better. 

Through the air on the flying trapeze, his mind hummed Amusing 
it was, astoundingly funny. A trapeze to God, or to nothing, a flying 
trapeze to some sort of eternity, he prayed objectively for the strength 
to make the flight with grace. 

I have one cent, he said It is an American com In the evening I 
shall polish it until it glows like a sun and I shall study the words 

He was now walking in the city itself, among living men There were 
one or two places to go He saw his reflection in the plate-glass windows 
of stores and was disappointed with his appearance He seemed not at 
all as strong as he felt, he seemed, in fact, a trifle infirm in every part 
of his body, in his neck, his shoulders, arms, trunk, and knees. This will 
never do, he said, and with an effort he assembled all his disjointed 
parts and became tensely, artificially erect and solid 

He passed numerous restaurants With magnificent discipline, refusing 
even to glance into them, and at last reached a building, which he 
entered He rose in an elevator to the seventh floor, moved down a hall, 
and, opening a door, walked into the Office of an employment agency 
Already there were two dozen young men in the place, he found a 
corner where he stood waiting his turn to be interviewed At length he 
was granted this great privilege and was questioned by a thin, scatter- 
brained miss of fifty. 

Now tell me, she said, what can you do’ 

He W21S embarrassed I can write, he said pathetically. 

You mean your penmanship is good’ Is that it’ said the elderly 
maiden 

Well, yes, he replied. But I mean that I can wnte 

Write what’ said the miss, almost with anger. 

Prose, he said simply. 

There was a pause At last the lady said . 
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Can you use a typewnter^ 

Of course, said the young man 

All right, went on the miss, we have your address; we will get in 
touch with you There is nothing this mormng, nothing at all 

It was much the same at the other agency, except that he was ques- 
tioned by a conceited young man who closely resembled a pig From the 
agencies he went to the large department stores' there was a good deal 
of pomposity, some humiliation on his part, and finally the report that 
work was not available He did not feel displeased, and strangely did 
not even feel that he was personally involved in all the foolishness He 
was a living young man who was in need of money with which to go on 
being one, and there was no way of getting it except by working for it, 
and there was no work. It was purely an abstract problem which he 
wished for the last time to attempt to solve Now he was pleased that 
the matter was closed 

He began to perceive the defimtencss of the course of his life Except 
for moments, it had been largely artless, but now at the last minute he 
was determined that there should be as little imprecision as possible 
He passed countless stores and restaurants on his way to the 
Y M C A , where he helped himself to paper and ink and began to 
compose his Application For an hour he worked on this document, 
then suddenly, owing to the bad air in the place and to hunger, he 
became faint He seemed to be swimming away from himself with great 
strokes, and hurriedly left the building In the Civic Center Park, across 
from the Public Library Building, he drank almost a quart of water 
and felt himself refreshed An old man was standing in the center of 
the brick boulevard surrounded by sea g;ulls, pigeons, and robins. He 
was taking handfuls of bread crumbs from a large paper sack and toss- 
ing them to the birds with a gallant gesture 
Dimly he felt impelled to ask the old man for a portion of the crumbs, 
but he did not allow the thought even nearly to reach consciousness, he 
entered the Public Library and for an hour read Proust, then, feeling 
himself to be swimming away again, he rushed outdoors. He drank 
more water at the fountain in the park and began the long walk to 
his room 

I’ll go and sleep some more, he said, there is nothing else to do He 
knew now that he was much too tired and weak to deceive himself 
about being all right, and yet his mind seemed somehow still lithe and 
alert It, as if it were a separate entity, persisted in articulating imperti- 
nent pleasantries about his very real physical suffering He reached his 
room early in the afternoon and immediately prepared coffee on the 
small gas range There was no milk in the can and the half pound of 
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sugar he had purchased a week before was all gone, he drank a cup 
of the hot black fluid, sitting on his bed and smiling. 

From the Y M. C. A he had stolen a dozen sheets of letter paper 
upon which he hoped to complete his document, but now the very 
notion of writing was unpleasant to him There was nothing to say. He 
began to polish the penny he had found in the morning, and this 
absurd act somehow afforded him great enjoyment No American com 
can be made to shine so brilliantly as a penny How many pennies 
would he need to go on living^ Wasn’t there something more he might 
selP He looked about the bare room No His watch was gone, also his 
books All those fine books; nine of them for eighty-five cents He felt 
ill and ashamed for having parted with his books His best suit he had 
sold for two dollars, but that was all right He didn’t mind at all about 
clothes But the books That was different It made him very angry to 
think that there was no respect for men who wrote 

He placed the shining penny on the table, looking upon it with the 
delight of a miser How prettily it smiles, he said Without reading them 
he looked at the words, E Plunbus Unum One Cent United States Of 
America, and turning the penny over, he saw Lincoln and the words, 
In God We Trust Liberty ig2^ How beautiful it is, he said 

He became drowsy and felt a ghastly illness coming over his blood, 
a feeling of nausea and disintegration Bewildered, he stood beside his 
bed, thinking that there u nothing to do but sleep Already he felt him- 
self making great strides through the fluid of the earth, swimming away 
to the beginning He fell face down upon the bed, saying, I ought first 
at least to give the coin to some child A child could buy any number 
of things with a penny 

Then swiftly, neatly, with the grace of the young man on the trapeze, 
he was gone from his body For an eternal moment he was all things at 
once the bird, the fish, the rodent, the reptile, and man An ocean of 
print undulated endlessly and darkly before him The eity burned The 
herded crowd rioted The earth circled away, and knowing that he did 
so, he turned his lost face to the empty sky and became dreamless, 
unalive, perfect 


A Curtain of Green, b> Eudora Welt> New York Doubleday, Doran 1941 
The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, by "William Saroyan. New York 
Random House 1934 

The following three magazines have been hospitable to stones by younger and 
more experimental writers 

Southern Review (Discontinued, but still on file in most libraries ) 

Virginia Quarterly Review Charlottesville, "Va (In most libraries ) 

Story Magazine New York 




iriERE ARE four letters They were written by English people. 
One, the first, is already famous The other three come from a volume 
entitled IVar Letters from Brttain I do not think anyone can read them 
without emotion and no Englishman without pride 


An Airman^ s Letter to His Mother 

ANONYMOUS 

Though i feel no premonition at all, events are moving rapidly, and 
I have instructed that this letter be forwarded to you should I fail to 
return from one of the raids which we shall shortly be called upon to 
undertake. You must hope on for a month, but at the end of that time 
you must accept the fact that I have handed my task over to the 
extremely capable hands of my comrades of the Royal Air Force, as 
so many splendid fellows have already done. 

First, It will comfort you to know that my role in this war has been 
of the greatest importance. Our patrols far out over the North Sea 
have helped to keep the trade routes clear for our convoys and supply 
ships, and on one occasion our information was instrumental in saving 
the lives of the men in a crippled lighthouse relief ship Though it will 
be difficult for you, you will disappoint me if you do not at least try 
to accept the facts dispassionately, for I shall have done my duty to the 
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utmost of my ability. No man can do more, and no one calling himself 
a man could do less 

I have always admired your amazing courage in the face of continual 
setbacks, m the way you have given me as good an education and back- 
ground as anyone in the country, and always kept up appearances 
without ever losing faith in the future My death would not mean that 
your struggle has been in vain Far from it It means that your sacrifice 
IS as great as mine Those who serve England must expect nothing from 
her, we debase ourselves if we regard our country as merely a place ir 
which to eat and sleep 

History resounds with illustrious names who have given all, yet their 
sacrifice has resulted in the British Empire, where there is a measure 
of peace, justice, and freedom for all, and where a higher standard of 
civilization has evolved, and is still evolving, than anywhere else But 
this IS not only concerning our own land To-day we arc faced with the 
greatest organized challenge to Christianity and civilization that the 
world has ever seen, and I count myself lucky and honoured to be the 
right age and fully trained to throw my full weight into the scale For 
this I have to thank you Yet there is more work for you to do The 
home front will still have to stand united for years after the war is won 
For all that can be said against it, I still maintain that this war is a very 
good thing; every individual is having the chance to give and dare all 
for his principle like the martyrs of old However long time may be, 
one thing can never be altered — I shall have lived and died an English- 
man Nothing else matters one jot nor can anything ever change it 

You must not grieve for me, for if you really believe in religion and 
all that It entails that would be hypocrisy I have no fear of death, only 
a queer elation. ... I would have it no other w ay The universe is so 
vast and so ageless that the life of one man can only be justified by the 
measure of his sacrifice We are sent to this world to acquire a person- 
ality and a character to take with us that can never be taken from us 
Those who just eat and sleep, prosper and procreate, are no better than 
animals if all their lives they are at peace 

I firmly and absolutely believe that evil things are sent into the world 
to try us, they are sent deliberately by our Creator to test our mettle 
because He knows what is good for us The Bible is full of cases where 
the easy way out has been discarded for moral principles 

I count myself fortunate in that I have seen the whole country and 
known men of every calling But with the final test of war I consider 
my character fully developed Thus at my early age my earthly mission 
is already fulfilled and I am prepared to die with just one regret, and 
one only — that I could not devote myself to making your declining 
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years more happy by being with you; but you will live in peace and 
freedom and I shall have directly contributed to that, so here again 
my life will not have been in vain 


Appendix 

The following appeared in the English edition as an introduction to 
the letter 

Only with diffidence and reverence can the task be approached of 
drawing attention to the letter from a young airman which follows, 
and the feeling that any comment on it must be impertinent inspires 
a strong wish to do no more than draw attention to it — to write the 
equivalent of a pointing arrow or a prominent headline in the hope 
of making sure, so far as is possible, that no reader shall pass over or 
read lightly a document that may well become historical, a classic Yet 
the circumstances m which the letter was written, as well as the quality 
of what It has to say, justify an attempt, however clumsy, to bring them 
out The letter was written by a young airman to his mother, to whom 
It was only to be delivered on his death It is a voice, as we crudely say, 
from the grave, and its utter sincerity — plain to all in its clean, simple 
English — IS that of a man speaking in secrecy to his mother after he 
has gone to face his Maker 

The first and most ardent desire after reading it is that it could be 
read and inwardly digested by our enemies Our statesmen have said 
noble things about the British Empire and what that Empire knows 
Itself to stand for, here is one, not a statesman speaking to the world, 
but a fighting man revealing his thoughts m the hush of the utmost 
intimacy, and he shows that m his secret heart he knows that vision of 
the British Empire to be the true one It was built by sacrifice, it holds 
the present and future of peace, justice, and freedom for all, and “not 
only concerning our own land ” Statesmen, again, have said noble 
things about sacrifice When Mr Churchill said to the House of Com- 
mons, as he had said to the Government, “I have nothing to offer buf 
blood, toil, tears and sweat,” the hearts of all who knew him and knew 
his country soared high But to our enemies it may well have seemed 
but brag or bluff There is no brag nor bluff in a boy’s last letter to 
his mother — “those who serve England must expect nothing from her” 
— and, could Our enemies ponder it, they must learn something at last 
of the faith which they have chosen to challenge 

During the last war, with Julian Grenfell and Rupert Brooke and 
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others, the fighting man found his voice in poetry, and a noble voice 
it was. Yet in the simple prose of this letter there is perhaps a wider 
and even a more glorious vision of the fighting man than theirs, some- 
thing even surpassing Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, who, called upon 
to face some awful moment, was “happy as a Lover.” That is because 
the writer saw the fighting man as a part of a great whole. Just as his 
pride in living and dying an Englishman reached out into a care for 
the future of all the world, so his spiritual joy in doing his duty and 
his “queer elation” at the prospect of death did not shut the rest of 
humamty out of his privilege to fight for good against evil “Per ardua 
ad astra” is not for airmen only For every man and woman the path 
that lies that way, and 


Even that which Mischief 
meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove 
most glory 

to each and all who in “this universe so vast and ageless” justify their 
hves by the measure of their sacrifice 


Three War Letters from Britain 

I. Condensed from a Letter by a Ten-Year-Old English Boy 
TO the New York Herald Tribune 

July, 1940 — I am so glad you want us poorer class children as well 
I hope to come to Amenca soon not because I’m scared of the bombs 
or Old Hitler but because I want to see the world and to go on a liner 
and to see the New York World’s Fair I hope you like boys in America 
I should like to live with jolly people near an aerodrome because I’n' 
very keen on aeronautics I am 10, have just passed my exams and 
hztve been awarded a special place at the St Alban County School for 
Boys. I hope I shall be able to go to a Secondary School in Amenca 
I have heard your paper quoted by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion so often so it must be.a very rehable paper I shall probably taie it, 
although my Mother is going to send me the Overseas Daily Mirror 
every week I thought you would like to know my mother says the 
working class at any rate will appreciate what you are doing for us 
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II. From a Seaman of the Royal Navy Patrol 
TO Bundles for Britain 

H.M.D Peacemaker, c/o Thames boom defence, sheerness, rent, 
AUGUST, 1940 — ^Just a few lines thanking one of the fnends in Arnerica 
for sea boots, stockings, mittens, also pullover, of which I am in pos- 
session of Also could you introduce me to one of the lady fnends I am 
28 years old I would like to thank her personally. Things have been a 
bit hot at the Thames Estuary this last three or four weeks Have seen 
as many as seven Jerrys brought down in one raid here. 

Our ship IS a large fishing Drifter in peace times. Also I am a fisher- 
man but I volunteered for the R N Patrol and minesweepers in Jan 
'I am gunner aboard our ship, have had several shots at Jerry, also I 
am in possession of several pieces of German planes If one of the young 
lady friends wish to correspond I should only be too glad to send a 
piece on to her With German writing on it. 

We are having a rough time over here but still we will pull through 
in the end Us Sailor hands are very thankful for the woolens from you 
people as they are needed on the water in the winter Well must close 
now, hoping to hear from an American friend, wishing all American 
friends the best of health and good luck, from an English sailor 

III From an Englishman to the New York Times 

London, nov 13, 1940 — In many ways, I believe, the people of this 
country are happier in their inmost selves than they have been for many 
years past 

For a very long time we have been feeling uneasily that we were 
not what we used to be that we were “soft” through too much luxury, 
and that our civilization was becoming too artificial We felt that there 
was a good deal of truth in what the dictators said when they spoke 
of the enfeebling effects of Western democracy and preached that order 
and discipline would bring their peoples to the peak of efficiency 

Also the British people, being thoroughly politically minded, had 
from Munich onward realized that everything pointed to a cataclysm, 
and the pacifists among them had preached defeatism as preferable Jo 
the horrors of war 

And then in September, 1 939, the British people went to war, always 
v.'ith the gnawing doubt of their own soundness, and with cold appre- 
hension of the effect of mass air raids, but nevertheless determined. 

But now the mass air raids have come — and gone — and we now 
know that the British people are as sound as ever they were, and that 
mass air raids, though terrible, are far less catastrophic than we had 
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imagined ffq wonder that through all the destpiptioir and misery there 
is a note of grim exhilaration m every one’? |mnd and a redoubled 
feeling of confidence 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing is that familiarity has bred con- 
tempt The first three weeks of bombing caused wide disorganization 
of public life, but from that time onward the tide flowed the other way 
until now the people have settled down to the presence of death, and 
life now goes on, in its essentials, much as usual The people, in short, 
are now veterans — hardened to battle It seems incredible, but it is true 

And another thing I see that Mr Kennedy, the American Ambassa- 
dor here, has just given an interview in which he says that democracy 
in this country is dead' One is at a complete loss to understand how he^ 
formed such an opinion True, the people have given the government 
much power — but that is necessary, and the power they give can be 
taken away But it seems to most people here that the tide is all the 
other way that class distinctions and exclusiveness arc passing away — 
slowly perhaps, almost imperceptibly in some ways, but nevertheless 
inexorably 

And that is to be expected, for the upper classes have made their 
choice they have decided to rely on their own people instead of the 
blandishments of their compeers in the dictator countries 

It is for that reason that what happened in France could never hap- 
pen here — I would be extremely sorry for any clique of politicians and 
rich men who endeavored to sell their country to fortify their own 
positions For the British people are in control it is they who decided 
on war, and they who arc determined to fight it to the end Any states- 
man, from Churchill downward, who began even to hint at a compro- 
mise peace would be out of power tomorrow — and they know it 

So — the war will be long and terrible, and we may emerge financially 
cnppled for generations and, perhaps, a poor country where hfe is 
hard But it will be worth it 

For this IS, in essence, a religious war. We fight not to determine how 
our neighbor shall worship God, but how he shall conduct himself 
toward his neighbor, and how he shall so govern himself as to be no 
menace to his fellows They call it a crusade — it is wider than that, 
for many creeds take part 

What are we fighting for'* Well, some will say for self-preservation. 
That hardly makes sense, considering the self-sacrifice We fight against 
what we believe to be evil, and our aim is to make the world a better 
place. Details we leave until later 

Wat Letttrs from Bnlatn, edited by Diana Forbes-RoberUon and Roger W. 

Straus, Jr New York Putnam 1941 
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i NOW COME to some verse by poets still young, Theiv work has 
been greatly praised and greatly censured Readers accustomed to poetry 
of another kind cried that this stuff they were asked to read now was 
not poetry at all, they complained that they could not make head or 
tail of It, but they were surprised — ^and, it may be, puzzled — when they 
returned with relief to the poetry they had cared for to find that it had 
lost something of its savor 

The commonest charge brought against these poets is that they are 
obscure, and doubtless some of them are unreasonably so, but I think 
none of the poems that immediately follow this note can fail to be 
understood by anyone who will read them with attention and good 
will Of course, you must accustom yourself to their idiom, but that 
should not be difficult, since these poets make a point of expressing 
themselves in the language of ordinary speech They use slang and 
prosaic words They are conversational And they deal with the material 
of ordinary life. Their attitude is very well put by Alaistair Miller in 
a passage quoted in Louis Untermeyer’s Modern British Poetry “The 
poet no longer looks out of his window in the country and, blinding 
himself to the railway track, sees a beneficent Providence creating the 
pleasures and necessities of men he sees electric pylons conveying 
imprisoned power, telegraph wires defying distance, motor ploughs 
forcing fertihty into the soil ” They are trying to say something new, 
these poets; they are experimenting, and as is natural enough, their 
expenments are not always successful. But they are alive. 

I will not go into the technical innovations that mark their verse, 
their use, for instance, of assonance and of internal rhyme; for one 
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reason' because I can speak of such matters with no assurance, but 
also because I do not think it is necessary for the lay reader (such as you 
and me) to concern himself with them. The poet uses various devices 
to create the effect he desires, but it is the effect that matters to us. 
In the same way we look at a picture as a whole and we have no need 
to bother our heads with how the painter has balanced this mass with 
that and how he has placed a patch of color there to complement a 
patch of color here If, however, you are inclined to interest yourselves 
in the technical experiments of modern verse, I can do no better than 
refer you to those two volumes. Modern American Poetry and 
Modern British Poetry, in which Louis Untermeyer, in his prefaces 
and in the introductions to the several poets, has discussed these 
matters with succinctness and good sense, and with an authority I 
cannot pretend to In this anthology I have been able to print very 
httle verse; I have attempted to do no more than whet your appetite 
In the two volumes I have mentioned you will find a copious selection 
of modem verse chosen with catholic taste and sensitive discrimination 


Boy with His Hair Cut Short 

MURIEL RUKEYSER 

Sunday shuts down on this twentieth-century evening 
The L passes Twilight and bulb define 
the brown room, the overstuffed plum sofa, 
the boy, and the girl’s thin hands above his head 
A neighbor’s radio sings stocks, news, serenade 

He sits at the table, head down, the young clear neck exposed, 
watching the drugstore sign from the tail of his eye , 
tattoo, neon, until the eye blears, while his 
solicitous tall sister, simple in blue, bending 
behind him, cuts his hair with her cheap shears. 

The arrow’s electric red always reaches its mark, 
successful neon' He coughs, impressed by that precision. 

His child’s forehead, forever protected by his cap, 
is bleached against the lamphght as he turns head 
and steadies to let the snippets drop. 
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Erasing the failure of weeks with level fingers, 
she sleeks the fine hair, combing: “You’ll look fine tomorrow! 
You'll surely find something; they can’t keep turning you down; 
the finest gentleman’s not so trim as you!” Smiling, he raises 
the adolescent forehead wrinkling ironic now. 

He sees his decent suit laid out, new-pressed, 
his carfare on the shelf. He lets his head fall, meeting 
her earnest hopeless look, seeing the sharp blades splitting, 
the darkened room, the impersonal sign, her motion, 
the blue vein, bright on her temple, pitifully beating. 


The Express 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

After the first powerful plain manifesto 
The black statement of pistons, without more fuss 
But gliding like a queen, she leaves the station 
Without bowing and with restrained unconcern 
She passes the houses which humbly crowd outside. 
The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
Of death, printed by gravestones in the cemetery. 
Beyond the town there lies the open country 
Where, gathering speed, she acquires mystery. 

The luminous self-possession of ships on ocean 
It IS now she begins to sing — ^at first quite low. 

Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness — 

The song of her whistle screaming at curves. 

Of deafening tunnels, brakes, innumerable bolts 
And always light, aerial underneath. 

Goes the elate metre of her wheels 

Steaming through metal landscape on her lines 

She plunges new eras of wild happiness 

Where speed throws up strange shapes, broad curves 

And parallels clean like the steel of guns. 

At last, further, than Edinburgh or Rome, 

Beyond the crest of the world, she reaches night 
Where only a low streamline brightness 
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Of phosphorus op the tosisipg hills is white. 

Ah, li^ a comet tjhrpugh iapae, she mpves entranced 
Wrapt m her music no bird sop^ pOj, nor bough 
Brealdng with honey bpds, shall ever ec^pal. 


In Railway Halls 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

In railway halls, on pavements near the traffic. 

They beg, their eyes made big by empty staring 
And only measuring Time, like the blank clock. 

No, I shall weave no tracery of pen-omament 
To make them birds upon my singing-tree • 

Time merely drives these lives which do not live 
As tides push rotten stuff along the shore. 

— There is no consolation, no, none 
In the curving beauty of that line 

Traced on our graphs through history, where the oppressor 
Starves and deprives the poor. 

Paint here no draped despairs, no saddemng clouds 
Where the soul rests, proclaims eternity 
But let the wrong cry out as raw as wounds 
This Time forgets and never heals, fai less transcends. 


What I Expected 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 

Long struggles with men 
And climbing 
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After continual straining 
I should grow strong; 

Then the rocks would shake 
And I should rest long 

What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 
Leaking the brightness away, 

The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial 

The wearing of Time, 

And the watching of cripples pass 
With limbs shaped like questions 
In their odd twist, 

The pulverous grief 
Melting the bones with pity, 

The sick falling from earth — 
These, I could not foresee. 

For I had expected always 
Some brightness to hold in trust, 
Some final innocence 
To save from dust. 

That, hanging solid. 

Would dangle through all 
Like the created poem 
Or the dazzling crystal. 


Birmingham 

LOUIS MagNEICE 

Smoke from the tram-gulf hid by hoardings blunders upward, the 
brakes of cars 

Pipe as the policeman pivoting round raises his flat hand, bars 
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With his figure of a monolith Pharaoh the queue of fidgety machines 
(Chromium dogs on the bonnet, faces behind the triplex screens) 
Behind him the streets run away between the proud glass of shops 
Cubical scent-bottles artificial legs arctic foxes and electric mops 
But beyond this center the slumward vista thins like a diagram . 

There, unvisited, are Vulcan’s forges who doesn’t care a tinker’s damn. 

Splayed outwards through the suburbs houses, houses for rest 
Seducingly rigged by the builder, half-timbered houses with lips pressed 
So tightly and eyes staring at the traffic through bleary haws 
And only a six-inch grip of the racing earth in their concrete claws. 

In these houses men as in a dream pursue the Platonic Forms 
With wireless and cairn terriers and gadgets approximating to the fickle 
norms 

And endeavor to find God and score one over the neighbor 
By climbing tentatively upward on jerry-built beauty and sweated 
labor. 

The lunch hour the shops empty, shopgirls’ faces relax 
Diaphanous as green glass empty as old almanacs 
As incoherent with ticketed gewgaws tiered behind their heads 
As the Burne-Jones windows in St Philip’s broken by crawling leads 
Insipid color, patches of emotion, Saturday thrills — 

(This theater is sprayed with “June”) — the gutter take our old play- 
bills. 

Next week-end it is likely in the heart’s funftur we shall pull 
Strong enough on the handle to get back our money, or at any rate it is 
possible. 

On shining lines the trams hke vast sarcophagi move 
Into the sky, plum after sunset, merging to duck’s egg, barred with 
mauve 

Zeppelin clouds, and pentecost-like the cars’ headlights bud 
Out from sideroads and the traffic signals, creme-de-menthe or bull’s 
blood. 

Tell one to stop, the engine gently breathing, or to go on 
To where like black pipes of organs in the frayed and fading zone 
Of the West the factory chimneys on sullen sentry will all night wait 
To call, in the harsh morning, sleep-stupid faces through the daily gate 
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Tempt Me jVo More 

CECIL DAY-LEWIS 

Tempt me no more; for I 
Have known the lightning’s hour. 

The poet’s inward pnde, 

The certainty of power. 

Bayonets are closing round. 

I shrink , yet I must wring 
A living from despair 
And out of steel a song 

Though song, though breath be short. 
I’ll share not the disgrace 
Of those that ran away 
Or never left the base 

Comrades, my tongue can speak 
No comfortable words. 

Calls to a forlorn hope 
Give work and not rewards. 

Oh keep the sickle sharp 
And follow still the plow • 

Others may reap, though some 
See not the winter through. 

Father who endest all. 

Pity our broken sleep; 

For we lie down with tears 
And waken but to weep 

And if our blood alone 
Will melt this iron earth. 

Take it. It is well spent 
Easing a savior’s birth. 
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Look, Stronger, at This Island Mow 

W, H. AUDEN 

Look, stranger, at this island now 

The leaping light for yow delight discovers, 

Stand stable here 
And silent be. 

That through the channels of the ear 
May wander like a pver 
The swaying sound of the sea 

Here at the small field’s ending pause 

Where the chalk wall falls to the foam, and its tall ledges 

Oppose the pluck 

And knock of the tide. 

And the shingle scrambles after the suck- 
ing surf, and the gull lodges 
A moment on its sheer side 

Far off like floating seeds the ships 
Diverge on urgent voluntary errands; 

And the full view 
Indeed may enter 

And move in memory as now these clouds do. 

That pass the harbour mirror 

And all the summer through the water saunter 


A Shilling Life Will Give Tou All the Facts 

W. H. AUDEN 

A shilling life will give you all the facts ■ 

How Father beat him, how he ran away, 

What were the struggles of his youth, what acts 
Made him the greatest figure of his day: 

Of how he fought, fished, hunted, worked all night. 
Though giddy, climbed new mountains, named a sea: 
Some of the last researchers even write 
Love made him weep his pints like you and me. 
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With all his hbnours on, he sighed for onfc 
Who, say astonished critics, lived at home; 

Did little jobs about the house with skill 
And nothing else, Could whistle; would sit still 
Or potter round the garden, answered some 
Of his long marvellous letters but kept none. 


As I Walked Out One Evening 

W H AUDEN 

As I walked out one evening, 

Walking down Bristol Street, 

The crowds upon the pavement 
Were fields of harvest wheat. 

And down by the brimming river 
I heard a lover sing 
Under an arch of the railway 
“Love has ho ending. 

I’ll love you, dear. I’ll love you 
Till China and Africa meet 
And the nvcr jumps over the mountain 
And the salmon sing in the street. 

I’ll love you till the ocean 
Is folded and hung up to dry 
And the seven stars go squawking 
Like geese about the sky. 

The years shdll run like rabbits 
For in my arms I bold 
The FlowCf Of' the Ages 
And the first love of the world ” 

But all the clocks in the city 
Began to whirT and chim^ • 

“O let not Tune deceive you, 

You cannot conquer Time. 
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In the burrows of the Nightmare 
Where Justice naked is, 

Time watches from the shadow 
And coughs when you would kiss. 

In headaches and in worry 
Vaguely life leaks away, 

And Time will have his fancy 
To-morrow or to-day. 

Into many a green valley 
Drifts the appalling snow, 

Time breaks the threaded dances 
And the diver’s brilliant bow. 

O plunge your hands in water, 

Plunge them in up to the wrist; 
Stare, stare in the basin 

And wonder what you’ve missed. 

The glacier knocks m the cupboard. 
The desert sighs in the bed, 

And the crack in the tea-cup opens 
A lane to the land of the dead 

Where the beggars raffle the banknotes 
And the Giant is enchanting to Jack, 
And the Lily-white Boy is a Roarer 
And Jill goes down on her back. 

O look, look in the mirror, 

O look in your distress. 

Life remains a blessing 
Although you cannot bless 

O stand, stand at the window 
As the tears scald and start 
You shall love your crooked neighbour 
With your crooked heart ” 

It was late, late m the evening, 

The lovers they were gone, 

The clocks had ceased their chiming 
And the deep river ran on. 
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jVb Doubt Left Enough Deceiving 

JAMES AGEE 

No doubt left. Enough deceiving. 

Now I know you do not love 
Now you know I do not love. 

Now we know we do not love. 

No more doubt No more deceiving. 

Yet there is pity in us for each other 
And better times are almost fresh as true. 

The dog returns And the man to his mother. 

And tides And you to me And I to you 
And we are cowardly kind the crudest way. 

Feeling the cliff unmorsel from our heels 
And knowing balance gone, we smile, and stay 
A little, whirling our arms like desperate wheels. 
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Now I invite you to read a group of short stories by authors 
whose reputation is already established There is no need for me to 
deal with them one by one, for it is not my business to praise the 
writers who figure in this volume, if I did not think that their contri- 
butions were good, I should not insert them, but only to make here 
and there a few observations that may help you to enjoy them 

I have heard John Steinbeck’s “The Gift” condemned for senti- 
mentality, and sentimentality has a meaning that is depreciatory It 
describes an excess of feeling, superficial and mawkish, that is indulged 
for Its own sake If to regard the yearnings, the eagerness, the devotion, 
the raptures of a child with humor and tenderness is sentimental, then, 
I suppose, “The Gift” must be charged with sentimentality For my 
part, I should have said it was human and kindly. 

I have placed next to this “The Erne from the Coast,” by T. O. 
Beachcroft, because I thought it would interest you to see how an 
English author has treated a similar subject It too has for its hero a 
small boy and it depicts a child’s mind with a smiling sympathy not 
less attractive But I have chosen this story for another reason also 
Many Amencans who go to England and see its green fields behind 
their trim hedges, its Kentish orchards, its little patches of wheat, 
think the countryside, so neat, urbane and tidy, is like a garden, they 
may be surprised to discover that there are parts of the island, with 
wild moorland and barren mountains, where the farmer must wring 
his livelihood from a soil that is harsh and ungrateful, and where, in 
that small area surrounded by the sea, he may live a hfe as desolate 
as was that led by the first settlers on the frontier. 
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As a relief to these two stones that deal with nice little boys, I have 
given “Maria,” by Elizabeth Bowen, which deals with a demon of a 
girl Elizabeth Bowen has written a number of stones that are much 
admired by those who admire them for their delicacy, atmosphere 
and subtlety She has wntten none that is more amusing than “Maria ” 
Since she is probably the most distinguished novelist of her sex now 
writing in England, I may mention the name of her best novel. Death 
of the Heart. It is very good, I think it would have been even better 
if she had not allowed her vigorous Irish talent to be vitiated by the 
untoward authority of Henry James 
Among the many good stories Erskine Caldwell has written I have 
chosen “The People vs Abe Lathan, Colored” because I thought that 
in such a survey as this I should have a story that dealt with colored 
people, I should have liked to include also his “Man and Woman,” 
a very affecting story of the poor whites in the South 

“Night Club,” by Katharine Brush, has appeared, I believe, in many 
anthologies, but I have no hesitation in printing it here, for it is not 
only a good, bnlliantly told story, it has reference to a curious episode 
'n the social history of the United States and so has a documentary 
value that gives it a permanent interest 
I complete this section with three stories by Englishmen, H E. Bates, 
John Collier, and H A Manhood The short story is not an art that 
has flourished in Britain, but whether this is because brevity, point 
and form are not qualities that are natural to English writers of fiction, 
or whether because the outlet has not been sufficiently favorable to 
encourage good writers to employ their gifts in this medium, I do 
not know The fact remains that during the last fifty years many more 
good stories have been written by American citizens than by British 
subjects General Booth asked why the devil should have all the best 
tunes and promptly took such as he wanted and made hymns of them. 
English authors have left the best stones to the “tec” waters. When 
they did write stones, the powerful influence of Henry James and their 
admiration for Chekov urged them to wnte in the minor key, and in 
their effort not to be melodramatic they succeeded but too often only 
in being namby-pamby The authors whose work I now present to you 
are vigorous, original and bold. 



The Gift 

JOHN STEINBECK 

At daybreak Billy Buck emerged from the bunkhouse and stood for 
a moment on the porch looking up at the sky He was a broad, bandy- 
legged little man with a walrus mustache, with square hands, puffed 
and muscled on the palms. His eyes were a contemplative, watery grey 
and the hair which protruded from under his Stetson hat was spiky and 
weathered Billy was still stuffing his shirt into his blue jeans as he stood 
on the porch He unbuckled his belt and tightened it again The belt 
showed, by the worn shiny places opposite each hole, the gradual in- 
crease of Billy’s middle over a period of years. When he had seen to the 
weather, Billy cleared each nostril by holding its mate closed with his 
forefinger and blowing fiercely. Then he walked down to the barn, 
rubbing his hands together. He curried and brushed two saddle horses 
in the stalls, talking quietly to them all the time, and he had hardly 
finished when the iron triangle started ringing at the ranch house 
Billy stuck the brush and currycomb together and laid them on the 
rail, and went up to breakfast. His action had been so deliberate and 
vet so wasteless of time that he came to the house while Mrs Tiflin 
was still ringing the triangle She nodded her grey head to him and 
withdrew into the kitchen Billy Buck sat down on the steps, because 
he was a cow-hand, and it wouldn’t be fitting that he should go first 
into the dining-room He heard Mr Tiflin in the house, stamping h.s 
feet into his boots 

The high jangling note of the triangle put the boy Jody in motion 
He was only a little boy, ten yeairs old, with hair like dusty yellow 
grass and with shy polite grey eyes, and with a mouth that worked 
when he thought The triangle picked him up out of sleep It didn’t 
occur to him to disobey the harsh note He never had no one he 
knew ever had He brushed the tangled hair out of his eyes and 
skinned his nightgown off In a moment he was dressed — blue cham- 
bray shirt and overalls It was late in the summer, so of course there 
were no shoes to bother with In the kitchen he waited until his 
mother got from in front of the sink and went back to the stove. 
Then he washed himself and brushed back his wet hair with his 
fingers His mother turned sharply on him as he left the sink Jodj 
looked shyly away. 

“I’ve got to cut your hair before long,’’ his mother said. “Break- 
fast’s on the table Go on in, so Billy can come.” 
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Jody sat at the long table which was covered with white oilcloth 
washed through to the fabric in some places. The fried eggs lay in 
rows on their platter. Jody took three eggs on his plate and followed 
with three thick slices of crisp bacon. He carefully scraped a spot of 
blood from one of the egg yolks. 

Billy Buck clumped in “That won’t hurt you,” Billy esqilained. 
“That’s only a sign the rooster leaves ” 

Jody’s tall stern father came in then and Jody knew from the noise 
on the floor that he was wearing boots, but he looked under the tahle 
anyway, to make sure His father turned off the oil lamp over the 
table, for plenty of morning light now came through the windows 
Jody did not ask where his father and Billy Buck were riding that 
day, but he wished he might go along His father was a disciplinarian. 
Jody obeyed him in everything without questions of any kind Now, 
Carl Tiflin sat down and reached for the egg platter 
“Got the cows ready to go. Billyh” he asked 
“In the lower corral,” Billy said. “I could just as well take them 
in alone ” 

“Sure you could But a man needs company Besides your throat 
gets pretty dry ” Carl Tiflm was jovial this morning 

Jody’s mother put her head in the door. “What time do you thiiik 
to be back, CarF” 

“I can’t tell I’ve got to see some men in Salinas Might be gone till 
dark ” 

The eggs and coffee and big biscuits disappeared rapidly Jody fol- 
lowed the two men out of the house He watched them mount their 
horses and drive six old milk cows out of the corral and start over 
the hill toward Salinas. They were going to sell the old cows to the 
butcher. 

When they had disappeared over the crown of the ridge Jody walked 
up the hill in back of the house. The dogs trotted around the house 
corner hunching their shoulders and grinning horribly with pleasure. 
Jody patted their heads — Doubletree Mutt with the big thick tail and 
yellow eyes, and Smasher, the shepherd, who had killed a coyote and 
lost an ear in doing it Smasher’s one good ear stood up higher than 
a collie’s ear should Billy Buck said that always happened. After the 
frenzied greeting the dogs lowered their noses to the ground in a 
business-like way and went ahead, looking back now and then to make 
sure that the boy was coming They walked up through the chicken 
yard and saw the quail eating with the chickens. Smasher chased the 
chickens a little to keep in practice in case there should ever be sheep 
to herd. Jody continued on through the large vegetable patch where 
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the green corn was higher than his head The cow-pumpkins were, 
green and small yet He went on to the sagebrush line where the cold 
spring ran out of its pipe and fell into a round wooden tub. He leaned 
over and drank close to the green mossy wood where the water tasted 
best Then he turned and looked back on the ranch, on the low, white- 
washed house girded with red geramums, and on the long bunkhouse 
by the cypress tree where Billy Buck lived alone Jody could see the 
great black kettle under the cypress tree That was where the pigs 
were scalded The sun was coming over the ridge now, glaring on the 
whitewash of the houses and barns, making the wet grass blaze softly 
Behind him, in the tall sagebrush, the birds were scampering on the 
ground, making a great noise among the dry leaves , the squirrels piped 
shrilly on the side-hills Jody looked along at the farm buildings He 
felt an uncertainty in the air, a feeling of change and of loss and of 
the gam of new and unfamiliar things Over the hillside two big black 
buzzards sailed low to the ground and their shadows slipped smoothly 
and quickly ahead of them. Some animal had died in the vicinity 
Jody knew it It might be a cow or it might be the remains of a rabbit 
The buzzards overlooked nothing Jody hated them as all decent things 
hate them, but they could not be hurt because they made away with 
camon. 

' After a while the boy sauntered down hill again The dogs had long 
ago given him up and gone into the brush to do things m their own 
way Back through the vegetable garden he went, and he paused for 
a moment to smash a green muskmelon with his heel, but he was not 
happy about it It was a bad thing to do, he knew perfectly well He 
kicked dirt over the ruined melon to conceal it 

Back at the house his mother bent over his rough hands, inspecting 
his fingers and nails It did little good to start him clean to school for 
too many things could happen on the way She sighed over the black 
cracks on his fingers, and then gave him his books and his lunch and 
started him on the mile walk to school She noticed that his mouth 
was working a good deal this morning 

Jody started his journey He filled his pockets with little pieces of 
white quartz that lay in the road, and every so often he took a shot at 
a bird or at some rabbit that had stayed sunning itself in the road too 
long At the crossroads over the bridge he met two friends and the 
three of them walked to school together, making ridiculous strides and 
being rather silly. School had just opened two weeks before. There was 
still a spirit of revolt among the pupils 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when Jody topped the hill and 
looked down on the ranch again He looked for the saddle horses, but 
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the corral was empty. His father was not back yet He went slowly, 
then, toward the afternoon chores. At the ranch house, he found his 
mother sitting on the porch, mending socks 

“There’s two doughnuts in the kitchen for you,” she said. Jody slid 
to the kitchen, and returned with half of one of the doughnuts already 
eaten and his mouth full His mother asked him what he had learned 
in school that day, but she didn’t listen to his doughnut-muffled answer. 
She interrupted, “Jody, tonight see you fill the wood-box clear full 
Last night you crossed the sticks and it wasn’t only about half full. 
Lay the sticks flat tonight And Jody, some of the hens are hiding eggs, 
or else the dogs are eating them Look about m the grass and see if you 
can find any nests ” 

Jody, still eating, went out and did his chores He saw the quail come 
down to eat with the chickens when he threw out the gram For some 
reason his father was proud to have them come He never allowed any 
shooting near the house for fear the quail might go away 

When the wood-box was full, Jody took his twenty-two rifle up to 
the cold spring at the brush line. He drank again and then aimed the 
gun at all manner of things, at rocks, at birds on the wing, at the big 
black pig kettle under the cypress tree, but he didn’t shoot for he had 
no cartridges and wouldn’t have until he was twelve If his father had 
seen him aim the rifle in the direction of the house he would have put 
the cartridges off another year Jody remembered this and did not point 
the rifle down the hill again Two years was enough to wait for car- 
tridges Nearly all of his father’s presents were given with reservations 
which hampered their value somewhat It was good discipline 

The supper waited until dark for his father to return When at last 
he came in with Billy Buck, Jody could smell the delicious brandy on 
their breaths Inwardly he rejoiced, for his father sometimes talked to 
him when he smelled of brandy, sometimes even told things he had 
done in the wild days when he was a boy 

After supper, Jody sat by the fireplace and his shy polite eyes sought 
the room corners, and he waited for his father to tell what it was he 
contained, for Jody knew he had news of some sort But he was dis- 
appointed. His father pointed a stem finger at him 

“You’d better go to bed, Jody. I’m going to need you in the morn- 
ing ” 

That wasn’t so bad Jody liked to do the things he had to do as long 
as they weren’t routine things He looked at the floor and his mouth 
worked out a question before he spoke it. “What are we going to do 
in the morning, kill a pig^” he asked softly. 

“Never you mind You better get to bed.” 
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When the door was closed behind him, Jody heard his father and 
Billy Buck chuckling and he knew it was a joke of some kind. And 
later, when he lay in bed, trying to make words out of the murmurs 
in the other room, he heard his father protest, “But, Ruth, I didn’t 
give much for him ” 

Jody heard the hoot-owls hunting mice down by the barn, and he 
heard a fruit tree hmb tap-tapping against the house. A cow was 
lowing when he went to sleep 

When the triangle sounded in the morning, Jody dressed more 
quickly even than usual In the kitchen, while he washed his face and 
combed back his hair, his mother addressed him irritably “Don’t you 
go out until you get a good breakfast m you ” 

He went into the dining-room and sat at the long white table He 
took a steaming hotcake from the platter, arranged two fried eggs on 
it, covered them with another hotcake and squashed the whole thing 
with his fork 

His father and Billy Buck came in. Jody knew from the sound on 
the floor that both of them were wearing flat-heeled shoes, but he 
peered under the table to make sure His father turned off the oil 
lamp, for the day had arrived, and he looked stern and disciplinary, 
but Billy Buck didn’t look at Jody at all He avoided the shy question- 
ing eyes of the boy and soaked a whole piece of toast in his coffee 
Carl Tiflm said crossly, “You come with us after breakfast'” 

Jody had trouble with his food then, for he felt a kind of doom in 
the air After Billy had tilted his saucer and drained the coffee which 
had slopped into it, and had wiped his hands on his jeans, the two 
men stood up from the table and went out into the morning light to- 
gether, and Jody respectfully followed a little behind them He tried 
to keep his mind from running ahead, tried to keep it absolutely 
motionless 

His mother called, “Carl ' Don’t you let it keep him from school ” 
They marched past the cypress, where a singletree hung from a 
limb to butcher the pigs on, and past the black iron kettle, so it was not 
a pig killmg The sun shone over the hill and threw long, dark shadows 
of the trees and buildings. They crossed a stubble-field to shortcut to 
the barn Jody’s father unhooked the door and they went in They had 
been walking toward the sun on the way down The bam was black 
as night in contrast and warm from the hay and from the beasts Jody’s 
father moved over toward the one box stall “Come here'” he ordered. 
Jody could begin to see things now. He looked into the box stall and 
then stepped back quickly. 
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A red pony colt was looking at him out of the stall. Its tense ears 
were forward and a light of disobedience was in its eyes Its coat was 
rough and thick as an airedale’s fur and its mane was long and tangled. 
Jody’s throat collapsed in on itself and cut his breath short. 

“He needs a good currying,” his father said, “and if I ever hear of 
you not feeding him or leaving his stall dirty, I’ll sell him off in a 
minute ” 

Jody couldn’t bear to look at the pony’s eyes any more. He gazed 
down at his hands for a moment, and he asked very shyly, “Mine^” 
No one answered him He put his hand out toward the pony Its grey 
nose came close, sniffing loudly, and then the lips drew back and the 
strong teeth closed on Jody’s fingers The pony shook its head up and 
down and seemed to laugh with amusement Jody regarded his bruised 
fingers “Well,” he said with pride — “Well, I guess he can bite all 
right ” The two men laughed, somewhat in relief Carl Tiffin went 
out of the barn and walked up a side-hfll to be by himself, for he was 
embarrassed, but Billy Buck stayed. It was easier to talk to Billy Buck 
Jody asked again — “Mine’” 

Billy became professional in tone. “Sure' That is, if you look out for 
him and break him right. I’ll show you how He’s just a colt. You can’t 
ride him for some time.” 

Jody put out his bruised hand again, and this time the red pony let 
his nose be rubbed “I ought to have a carrot,” Jody said “Where’d we 
get him, Billy’” 

“Bought him at a sheriff’s auction,” Billy explained “A show went 
broke in Salmas and had debts The sheriff was selling off their stuff.” 

The pony stretched out his nose and shook the forelock from his wild 
eyes Jody stroked the nose a little. He said softly, “There isn’t a — 
saddle’” 

Billy Buck laughed “I’d forgot. Come along ” 

In the harness room he lifted down a little saddle of red morocco 
leather. “It’s just a show saddle,” Billy Buck said disparagingly. “It 
isn’t practical for the brush, but it was cheap at the sale ” 

Jody couldn’t trust himself to look at the saddle either, and he 
couldn’t speak at all He brushed the shining red leather with his 
fingertips, and after a long time he said, “It’ll look pretty on him 
though ” He thought of the grandest and prettiest things he knew. 
“If he hasn’t a name already, I think I’ll call him Gabilan Mountains.” 
he said 

Billy Buck knew how he felt “It’s a pretty long name. Why don’t 
you just call him Gabilan? That means hawk. That would be a fine 
name for him.” Billy felt glad. “If you will collect tail hair, I might be 
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able to make a hair rope for you sometime. You could use it for a 
hackamore ” 

Jody wanted to go back to the box stall. “Could I lead him to school, 
do you think — to show the kids^” 

But Billy shook his head “He’s not even halter-broke yet We had a 
time getting him here Had to almost drag him You better be starting 
for school though ” 

“I’ll bring the kids to see him here this afternoon,” Jody said 

Six boys came over the hill half an hour early that afternoon, run- 
ning hard, their heads down, their forearms working, their breath 
whistling. They swept by the house and cut across the stubble-field to 
the barn And then they stood self-consciously before the pony, and 
then they looked at Jody with eyes in which there w'as a new admira- 
tion and a new respect Before today Jody had been a boy, dressed in 
overalls and a blue shirt — quifeter than most, even suspected of being 
a little cowardly And now he was different Out of a thousand cen- 
turies they drew the ancient admiration of the footman for the horse- 
man. They knew instinctively that a man on a horse is spiritually as 
well as physically bigger than a man on foot They knew that Jody had 
been miraculously lifted out of equality with them, and had been 
placed over them Gabilan put his head out of the stall and sniffed 
them 

“Why’n’t you ride him^” the boys cried “Why’n’t you braid his tail 
with ribbons like in the fair^” “When you going to ride him^” 

Jody’s courage was up He too felt the superiority of the horseman. 
“He’s not old enough. Nobody can nde him for a long time I’m going 
to tram him on the long halter Billy Buck is going to show me how ” 

“Well, can’t we even lead him around a little’^” 

“He isn’t even halter-broke,” Jody said He wanted to be completely 
alone when he took the pony out the first time “Come and see the 
saddle.” 

They were speechless at the red morocco saddle, completely shocked 
out of comment “It isn’t much use m the brush,” Jody explained “It’ll 
look pretty on him though Maybe I’ll nde bareback when I go into the 
brush ” 

“How you going to rope a cow without a saddle hom^” 

“Maybe I’ll get another saddle for every day My father might want 
me to help him with the stock.” He let them feel the red saddle, and 
showed them the brass chain throat-latch on the bridle and the big 
brass buttons at each temple where the headstall and brow band 
crossed. The whole thing was too wonderful. They had to go away 
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after a little while, and each boy, in his mind, searched among his pos- 
sessions for a bribe worthy of offering in return for a ride on the red 
pony when the time should come. 

Jody was glad when they had gone. He took brush and currycomb 
from the wall, took down the barrier of the box stall and stepped 
cautiously in The pony’s eyes ghttered, and he edged around into 
kicking position. But Jody touched him on the shoulder and rubbed 
his high arched neck as he had always seen Billy Buck do, and he 
crooned, “So-o-o Boy,” in a deep voice The pony gradually relaxed 
his tenseness Jody curried and brushed until a pile of dead hair lay 
in the stall and until the pony’s coat had taken on a deep red shine. 
Each time he finished he thought it might have been done better He 
braided the main into a dozen little pigtails, and he braided the fore- 
lock, and then he undid them and brushed the hair out straight again. 

Jody did not hear his mother enter the bam She was angry when she 
came, but when she looked in at the pony and at Jody working over 
him, she felt a curious pride rise up in her “Have you forgot the 
wood-box^” she asked gently “It’s not far off from dark and there’s 
not a stick of wood in the house, and the chickens aren’t fed ” 

Jody quickly put up his tools “I forgot, ma’am ” 

“Well, after this do your chores first Then you won’t forget. I expecl 
you’ll forget lots of things now if I don’t keep an eye on you ” 

“Can I have carrots from the garden for him, ma’am’” 

She had to think about that “Oh — I guess so, if you only take the 
big tough ones ” 

“Carrots keep the coat good,” he said, and again she felt the curious 
rush of pride 

Jody never waited for the triangle to get him out of bed after the 
coming of the pony It became his habit to creep out of bed even before 
his mother was awake, to slip into his clothes and to go quietly down 
to the barn to see Gabilan In the grey quiet mornings when the land 
and the brush and the houses and the trees were silver-gray and black 
like a photograph negative, he stole toward the barn, past the sleeping 
stones and the sleeping cypress tree. The turkeys, roosting in the tree 
out of coyotes’ reach, clicked drowsily. The fields glowed with a grey 
frost-hke light and in the dew the tracks of rabbits and of field mice 
stood out sharply. The good dogs came stiffly out of their little houses, 
hackles up and deep growls m their throats. Then they caught Jody’s 
scent, and their stiff tails rose up and waved a greeting — ^Doubletree 
Mutt with the big thick tail, and Smasher, the mcipient shepherd — 
then went lazily back to their warm beds. 
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It was a strange time and a mysterious journey, to Jody — an exten- 
sion of a dream. When he first had the pony he liked to torture himself 
during the trip by thinking Gabilan would not be in his stall, and 
worse, would never have been there And he had other delicious little 
self-induced pains. He thought how the rats had gnawed ragged holes 
in the red saddle, and how the mice had nibbled Gabilan’s tail until 
it was stringy and thin. He usually ran the last little way to the bam 
He unlatched the rusty hasp of the barn door and stepped in, and no 
matter how quietly he opened the door, Gabilan was always looking 
at him over the barrier of the box stall and Gabilan whmmed softly 
and stamped his front foot, and his eyes had big sparks of red fire in 
them like oakwood embers 

Sometimes, if the work horses were to be used that day, Jody found 
Billy Buck in the barn harnessing and currying. Billy stood with him 
and looked long at Gabilan and he told Jody a great many things abou' 
horses. He explained that they were terribly afraid for their feet, so 
that one must make a practice of lifting the legs and patting the 
hooves and ankles to remove their terror He told Jody how horses love 
conversation. He must talk to the pony all the time, and tell him the 
reasons for everything Billy wasn’t sure a horse could understand 
everything that was said to him, but it was impossible to say how much 
was understood A horse never kicked up a fuss if some one he liked 
explained things to him Billy could give examples, too He had known, 
for instance, a horse nearly dead beat with fatigue to perk up when told 
it was only a little farther to his destination And he had known a horse 
paralyzed with fright to come out of it when his rider told him what 
it was that was frightening him While he talked in the mornings, Billy 
Buck cut twenty or thirty straws into neat three-inch lengths and stuck 
them into his hatband Then during the whole day, if he wanted to 
pick his teeth or merely to chew on something, he had only to reach 
up for one of them 

Jody listened carefully, for he knew and the whole country knew 
that Billy Buck was a fine hand with horses. Billy’s O'wn horse was a 
stringy cayuse with a hammer head, but he nearly always won the first 
prizes at the stock trials Billy could rope a steer, take a double half- 
hitch about the horn with his nata, and dismount, and his horse would 
play the steer as an angler plays a fish, keeping a tight rope until the 
steer was down or beaten. 

Every mormng, after Jody had curried and brushed the pony, he 
let down the barrier of the stall, and Gabilan thrust past him and 
raced down the bam and into the corral. Around and around he gal- 
loped, and sometimes he jumped forward and landed on stiff legs. 
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He stood quivenng, stiff ears forward, eyes rolling so that the whites 
showed, pretending to be frightened At last he walked snorting to the 
water-trough and buried his nose in the water up to the nostrils. Jody 
was proud then, for he knew that was the way to judge a horse Poor 
horses only touched their lips to the water, but a fine spirited beast put 
his whole nose and mouth under, and only left room to breathe. 

Then Jody stood and watched the pony, and he saw things he had 
never noticed about any other horse, the sleek, sliding flank muscles and 
the cords of the buttocks, which flexed like a closing fist, and the shine 
the sun put on the red coat Having seen horses all his life, Jody had 
never looked at them very closely before But now he noticed the 
moving ears which gave expression and even inflection of expression to 
the face The pony talked with his ears You could tell exactly how he 
felt about everything by the way his ears pointed Sometimes they were 
stiff and upright and sometimes lax and sagging They went back when 
he was angry or fearful, and forward when he was anxious and curious 
and pleased , and their exact position indicated which emotion he had. 

Billy Buck kept his word In the early fall the training began First 
there was the halter-breaking, and that was the hardest because it was 
the first thing Jody held a carrot and coaxed and promised and pulled 
on the rope The pony set his feet like a burro when he felt the strain 
But before long he learned Jody walked all over the ranch leading him. 
Gradually he took to dropping the rope until the pony followed hun 
unled wherever he went 

And then came the training on the long halter That was slower 
work Jody stood in the middle of a circle, holding the long halter. 
He clucked with his tongue and the pony started to walk in a big circle, 
held in by the long rope He clucked again to make the pony trot, and 
again to make him gallop Around and around Gabilan went thunder- 
ing and enjoying it immensely Then he called, “Whoa,” and the pony 
stopped It was not long until Gabilan was perfect at it But in many 
ways he was a bad pony He bit Jody in the pants and stomped on 
Jody’s feet. Now and then his ears went back and he aimed a tre- 
mendous kick at the boy Every time he did one of these bad things, 
Gabilan settled back and seemed to laugh to himself 

Billy Buck worked at the hair rope m the evenings before the fire- 
place Jody collected tail hair in a bag, and he sat and watched Billy 
slowly constructing the rope, twisting a few hairs to make a string and 
rolling two strings together for a cord, and then braiding a number of 
cords to make the rope Billy rolled the finished rope on the floor under 
his foot to make it round and hard. 

The long halter work rapidly approached perfection Jody’s father, 
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watching the pony stop and start and trot and gallop, wais a httle 
bothered by it. 

“He’s getting to be almost a trick pony,” he complained. “I don’t 
like trick horses. It takes all the — digmty out of a horse to make him 
do tricks. Why, a tnck horse is kind of like an actor — no dignity, no 
character of his own ” And his father said, “I guess you better be get- 
tmg him used to the saddle pretty soon ” 

Jody rushed for the harness-room For some time he had been ndmg 
the saddle on a sawhorse He changed the stirrup length over and 
over, and could never get it just right Sometimes, mounted on the 
sawhorse in the harness-room, with collars and hames and tugs hung 
all about him, Jody rode out beyond the room He carried his nfle 
across the pommel He saw the fields go flying by, and he heard the 
beat of the galloping hoofs. 

It was a ticklish job, saddlmg the pony the first time Gabilan 
hunched and reared and threw the saddle off before the cinch could 
be tightened It had to be replaced again and again until at last the 
pony let it stay And the cinching was difficult, too Day by day Jody 
tightened the girth a little more until at last the pony didn’t mind the 
saddle at all 

Then there was the bridle Billy explained how to use a stick of 
hcorice for a bit until Gabilan was used to having something in his 
mouth Billy explained, “Of course we could force-break him to 
everything, but he wouldn’t be as good a horse if we did He’d always 
be a little bit afraid, and he wouldn’t mind because he wanted to ” 
The first time the pony wore the bridle he whipped his head about 
and worked his tongue against the bit until the blood oozed from the 
corners of his mouth He tried to rub the headstall off on the manger 
His ears pivoted about and his eyes turned red with fear and with 
general rambunctiousness Jody rejoiced, for he knew that only a 
mean-souled horse does not resent training 

And Jody trembled when he thought of the time when he would 
first sit in the saddle The pony would probably throw him off. There 
was no disgrace in that The disgrace would come if he did not get 
right up and mount again Sometimes he dreamed that he lay in the 
dirt and cried and couldn’t make himself mount again. The shame of 
the dream lasted until the middle of the day 

Gabilan was growmg fast Already he had lost the long-leggedness 
of the colt, his mane was getting longer and blacker. Under the constant 
currying and brushir^ his coat lay as smooth and gleaming as orange- 
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red lacquer Jody oiled the hoofs and kept them carefully trinuned so 
they would not crack. 

The hair rope was nearly finished Jody’s father gave him an old pair 
of spurs and bent in the side bars and cut down the strap and took up 
the chainlets until they fitted And then one day Carl Tiflin said: 

“The pony’s growing faster than I thought I guess you can ride him 
by Thanksgiving Think you can stick on^” 

“I don’t know,” Jody said shyly Thanksgiving was only three week* 
off He hoped it wouldn’t rain, for ram would spot the red saddle 
Gabilan knew and liked Jody by now He nickered when Jody came 
across the stubble-field, and in the pasture he came running when his 
master whistled for him There was always a carrot for him every time. 

Billy Buck gave him riding instructions over and over “Now when 
you get up there, ]ust grab tight with your knees and keep your hands 
away from the saddle, and if you get throwed, don’t let that stop you. 
No matter how good a man is, there’s always some horse can pitch 
him You just climb up again before he gets to feeling smart about it. 
Pretty soon, he won’t throw you no more, and pretty soon he carCt 
throw you no more That’s the way to do it ” 

“I hope it don’t rain before,” Jody said 

“Why not^ Don’t want to get throwed in the mud’^” 

That was partly it, and also he was afraid that in the flurry <rf 
bucking Gabilan might slip and fall on him and break his leg or his 
hip He had seen that happen to men before, had seen how they 
writhed on the ground like squashed bugs, and he was afraid of it. 

He practiced on the sawhorse how he would hold the reins in his left 
hand and a hat in his right hand If he kept his hands thus busy, he 
couldn’t grab the horn if he felt himself going off He didn’t like to 
think of what would happen if he did grab the horn Perhaps his 
father and Billy Buck would never speak to him again, they would be 
so ashamed The news would get about and his mother would be 
ashamed too And in the school yard — it was too awful to contemplate. 

He began putting his weight in a stirrup when Gabilan was saddled, 
but he didn’t throw his leg over the pony’s back That was forbiddeu 
until Thanksgiving 

Every afternoon he put the red saddle on the pony and cinched it 
tight The pony was learning already to fill his stomach out unnaturally 
large while the cinching was going on, and then to let it down when 
the straps were fixed Sometimes Jody led him up to the brush line and 
let him drink from the round green tub, and sometimes he led him up 
through the stubble-field to the hilltop from which it was possible to see 
the white town of Salmas and the geometric fields of the great valley, 
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wad die oak trees clipped by the sheep Now and then they broke 
through the brush and came to httle cleared circles so hedged in that 
the world was gone and only the sky and the circle of brush were left 
{rom the old life Gabilan liked these trips and showed it by keeping 
his head very high and by quivering his nostrils with interest. When 
the two came back from an expedition they smelled of the sweet sage 
they had forced through 

Time dragged on toward Thanksgiving, but winter came fast. The 
douds swept down and hung all day over the land and brushed the 
hilltops, and the winds blew shrilly at night All day the dry oak leaves 
drifted down from the trees until they covered the ground, and yet the 
trees were unchanged 

Jody had wished it might not rain before Thanksgiving, but ft did. 
The brown earth turned dark and the trees glistened The cut ends of 
the stubble turned black with mildew; the haystacks grayed from 
exposure to the damp, and on the roofs the moss, which had been all 
summer as gray as lizards, turned a brilliant yellow-green During the 
week of ram, Jody kept the pony in the box stall out of the dampness, 
except for a little time after school when he took him out for exercise 
and to drink at the water-trough in the upper corral Not once did 
Gabilan get wet 

The wet weather continued until little new grass appeared Jody 
walked to school dressed in a slicker and short rubber boots. At length 
one morning the sun came out bnghtly Jody, at his work m the box 
stall, said to Billy Buck, “Maybe I’ll leave Gabilan in the corral when 
1 go to school today ” 

“Be good for him to be out in the sun,” Billy assured him “No animal 
likes to be cooped up too long Your father and me are going back on 
the hill to clean the leaves out of the spring ” Billy nodded and picked 
his teeth with one of his httle straws 

“If the rain comes, though — ” Jody suggested 

“Not likely to rain today She’s rtuned herself out ” Billy pulled up 
his sleeves and snapped his arm bands. “If it comes on to rain — ^why a 
little rain don’t hurt a horse ” 

“Well, if it does come on to rain, you put him in, will you. Billyh 
I’m scared he might get cold so I couldn’t ride him when the time 
comes.” 

“Oh sure’ I’ll watch out for him if we get back in time. But it won’t 
rain today.” 

And so Jody, when he went to school left Gabilan standing out in 
the corral. 
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iiilly Buck wasn’t wrong about many thmgs. He couldn’t be. But fae 
was wrong about the weather that day, for a little after noon the ckmds 
pushed over the hills and the rain began to pour down. Jody heard it 
start on the schoolhouse roof. He considered holding up one finger for 
permission to go to the outhouse and, once outside, running for home 
to put the pony in Punishment would be prompt both at school and 
at home He gave it up and took ease from Billy’s assurance that rain 
couldn’t hurt a horse When school was finally out, he hurried home 
thiough the dark ram. The banks at the sides of the road spouted 
little jets of muddy water. The ram slanted and swirled under a cold 
and gusty wind Jody dog-trotted home, slopping through the gravelly 
mud of the road 

From the top of the ridge he could see Gabilan standing miserably 
in the corral The red coat was almost black, and streaked with water. 
He stood head down with his rump to the rain and wind Jody arrived 
running and threw open the bam door and led the wet pony in by hk 
forelock Then he found a gunny sack and rubbed the soaked hair and 
rubbed the legs and ankles Gabilan stood patiently, but he trembled 
m gusts like the wind 

When he had dned the pony as well as he could, Jody went up to 
the house and brought hot water down to the barn and soaked the grain 
m It Gabilan was not very hungry He nibbled at the hot mash, but he 
was not very much interested in it, and he still shivered now and then. 
A little steam rose from his damp back 

It was almost dark when Billy Buck and Carl Tiflm came home;. 
“When the ram started we put up at Ben Herche’s place, and the rain 
never let up all afternoon,” Carl Tiflin explained Jody looked re- 
proachfully at Billy Buck and Billy felt guilty 
“You said It wouldn’t ram,” Jody accused him 
Billy looked away “It’s hard to tell, this time of year,” he said, but 
his excuse was lame He had no right to be fallible, and he knew it. 
“The pony got wet, got soaked through ” 

“Did you dry him off^” 

“I rubbed him with a sack and I gave him hot grain ” 

Billy nodded in agreement 

“Do you think he’ll take cold. Billyh” 

“A little rain never hurt anythmg,” Billy assured him 
Jody’s father joined the conversation then and lectured the boy a 
little “A horse,” he said, “isn’t any lap-dog kind of thing ” Carl Tiflin 
hated weakness and sickness, and he held a violent contempt for help- 
lessness. 

Jody’s mother put a platter of steaks on the table and boilafl, 
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potatoes and boiled squash, which clouded the room with their steam. 
They sat down to eat. Carl Tiffin still grumbled about weakness put 
into animals and men fay too much coddling. 

Billy Buck felt bad about his mistake. “Did you blanket him?” he 
asked 

“No I couldn’t find any blanket. I laid some sacks over his back.” 

“WeTl go down and cover him up after we eat, then” Billy felt 
better about it then When Jody’s father had gone in to the fire and 
his mother was washing dishes, Billy found and lighted a lantern. He 
and Jody walked through the mud to the barn The barn was dark 
and warm and sweet The horses still munched their evening hay “You 
hold the lantern'” Billy ordered And he felt the pony’s legs and tested 
the heat of the flanks He put his cheek against the pony’s grey muzzle 
and then he rolled up the eyelids to look at the eyeballs and he lifted 
the lips to see the gums, and he put his fingers inside the ears “He 
don’t seem so chipper,” Billy said “I’ll give him a rub-down ” 

Then Billy found a sack and rubbed the pony’s legs violently and he 
rubbed the chest and the withers Gabilan was strangely spiritless He 
submitted patiently to the rubbing At last Billy brought an old cotton 
comforter from the saddle-room, and threw it over the pony’s back 
and tied it at neck and chest with stnng. 

“Now he’ll be all right in the morning,” Billy said 

Jody’s mother looked up when he got back to the house. “You’re 
late up from bed,” she said She held his chin in her hard hand and 
brushed the tangled hair out of his eyes and she said, “Don’t worry 
about the pony He’ll be all right Billy’s as good as any horse doctor in 
the country ” 

Jody hadn’t known she could see his worry He pulled gently away 
from her and knelt down in front of the fireplace until it burned his 
atomach He scorched himself through and then went m to bed, 
but It was a hard thing to go to sleep He awakened after what 
seemed a long time The room was dark but there was a greyncss in 
the window like that which precedes the dawn He got up and found 
his overalls and searched for the legs, and then the clock m the other 
room struck two He laid his clothes down and got back into bed It was 
broad daylight when he awakened again For the first time he had 
slept through the ringing of the triangle He leaped up, flung on his 
.clothes and went out of the door still buttoning his shirt His mother 
looked after him for a moment and then went quietly back to her work 
Her eyes were brooding and kind Now and then her mouth smiled a 
but without changmg her eyes at all. 
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Jody ran on toward the barn. Halfway there he heard the sound he 
dreaded, the hollow rasping cough of a horse He broke into a sprint 
then. In the bam he found Billy Buck with the pony. Billy was rubbing 
its legs with his strong thick hands. He looked up and smiled gaily. “He 
just took a little cold,” Billy said. “We’ll have him out of it in a couple 
of days ” 

Jody looked at the pony’s face. The jsyes were half closed and the 
lids thick and dry In the eye corners a emst of hard mucus stuck 
Gabilan’s ears hung loosely sideways and his head was low Jody put 
out his hand, but the pony did not move close to it He coughed again 
and his whole body constricted with the effort A little stream of thin 
fluid ran from his nostrils 

Jody looked back at Billy Buck “He’s awful sick, Billy ” 

“Just a little cold, like I said,” Billy insisted “You go get some 
breakfast and then go back to school I’ll take care of him ” 

“But you might have to do something else You might leave him ” 
“No, I won’t I won’t leave him at all Tomorrow’s Saturday Then 
you can stay with him all day” Billy had failed again, and he felt 
badly about it He had to cure the pony now. 

Jody walked up to the house and took his place listlessly at the table 
The eggs and bacon were cold and greasy, but he didn’t notice it He 
ate his usual amount He didn’t even ask to stay home from school 
His mother pushed his hair back when she took his plate “Billy’ll take 
care of the pony,” she assured him 

He moped through the whole day at school He couldn’t answer any 
questions nor read any words He couldn’t even tell anyone the pony 
was sick, for that might make him sicker And when school was finally 
out he started home in dread He walked slowly and let the other boys 
leave him He wished he might continue walking and never arrive at 
the ranch 

Billy was in the barn, as he had promised, and the pony was worse 
His eyes were almost closed now, and his breath whistled shrilly past 
an obstruction in his nose A film covered that part of the eyes that was 
visible at all It was doubtful whether the pony could see any more. 
Now and then he snorted, to clear his nose, and by the action seemed 
to plug it tighter. Jody looked dispiritedly at the pony’s coat. The hair 
lay rough and unkempt and seemed to have lost all of its old luster Billy 
stood quietly beside the stall. Jody hated to ask, but he had to know 
“Billy, IS he — is he going to get welP” 

Billy put his fingers between the bars under the pony’s jaw and felt 
about. “Feel here,” he said and he guided Jody’s fingers to a large lump 
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under the jaw, “When that gets bigger. I’ll open it up and then he’ll 
get better ” 

Jody looked quickly away, for he had heard about that lump. “What 
is It the matter with him^’’ 

Billy didn’t want to answer, but he had to. He couldn’t be wrong 
three times “Strangles,” he said shortly, “but don’t you worry about 
that. I’ll pull him out of it. I’ve seen them get well when they were 
worse than Gabilan is. I’m going to steam him now You can help.” 

“Yes,” Jody said miserably. He followed Billy into the grain room 
and watched him make the steaming bag ready It was a long canvas 
nose bag with straps to go over a horse’s ears Billy filled it one-third 
full of bran and then he added a couple of handfuls of dried hops On 
top of the dry substance he poured a little carbolic acid and a little 
turpentine. “I’ll be mixing it all up while you run to the house for a 
kettle of boiling water,” Billy said 

When Jody came back with the steaming kettle, Billy buckled the 
straps over Gabilan’s head and fitted the bag tightly around his nose 
Then through a little hole in the side of the bag he poured the boiling 
water on the mixture The pony started away as a cloud of strong 
steam rose up, but then the soothing fumes crept through his nose and 
into his lungs, and the sharp steam began to clear out the nasal 
passages He breathed loudly. His legs trembled in an ague, and his 
eyes closed against the biting cloud. Billy poured in more water and 
kept the steam rising for fifteen minutes At last he set down the kettle 
and took the bag from Gabilan’s nose The pony looked better He 
breathed freely, and his eyes were open wider than they had been 
“See how good it makes him feel,” Billy said “Now we’ll wrap him 
up in the blanket again Maybe he’ll be nearly well by morning ” 

“I’ll stay with him tonight,” Jody suggested 

“No. Don’t you do it I’ll bring my blankets down here and put 
them in the hay You can stay tomorrow and steam him if he needs it ” 
The evening was falling when they went to the house for their 
supper Jody didn’t even realize that some one else had fed the 
chickens and filled the wood-box He walked up past the house to the 
dark brush line and took a drink of water from the tub The spring 
water was so cold that it stung his mouth and drove a shiver through 
hun The sky above the hills was still hght He saw a hawk flying so 
high that it caught the sun on its breast and shone like a spark. Two 
blackbirds were driving him down the sky, glittering as they attacked 
their enemy. In the west, the clouds were moving in to rain again. 

Jody’s father didn’t speak at all while the family ate supper, but 
after Billy Buck had taken his blankets and gone to sleep in the barn, 
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Carl Tiflin built a high fire in the fireplace and told stories. He told 
about the wild man who ran naked through the country and had a tail 
and ears like a horse, and he told about the rabbit-cats of Moro Cojo 
that hopped into the trees for birds He revived the famous Maxwell 
brothers who found a vein of gold and hid the traces of it so carefully 
that they could never find it again 

Jody sat with his chin in his hands, his mouth worked nervously, 
and his father gradually became aware that he wasn’t listening very 
carefully “Isn’t that funny^” he asked 

Jody laughed politely and said, “Yes, sir.” His father was angry 
and hurt, then He didn’t tell any more stories After a while, Jody 
took a lantern and went down to the barn Billy Buck was asleep in 
the hay, and, except that his breath rasped a little in his lungs, the 
pony seemed to be much better Jody stayed a little while, running his 
fingers over the red rough coat, and then he took up the lantern and 
went back to the house When he was in bed, his mother came into 
the room 

“Have you enough covers on^ It’s getting winter ” 

“Yes, ma’am ” 

“Well, get some rest tonight ” She hesitated to go out, stood un- 
certainly “The pony will be all right,” she said 

Jody was tired He went to sleep quickly and didn’t awaken until 
dawn The triangle sounded, and Billy Buck came up from the barn 
before Jody could get out of the house 
“How is he’” Jody demanded 

Billy always wolfed his breakfast “Pretty good I’m going to open 
that lump this morning Then he’ll be better maybe ” 

After breakfast, Billy got out his best knife, one with a needle point 
He whetted the shining blade a long time on a little carborundum 
stone He tried the point and the blade again and again on his 
callused thumb-ball, and at last he tried it on his upper lip 

On the way to the barn, Jody noticed how the young grass was up 
and how the stubble was melting day by day into the new green crop 
of volunteer. It was a cold sunny morning 
As soon as he saw the pony, Jody knew he was worse His eyes were 
closed and sealed shut with dried mucus His head hung so low that his 
nose almost touched the straw of his bed. There was a little groan in 
each breath, a deep-seated, patient groan 

Billy lifted the weak head and made a quick slash with the kmfe. 
Jody saw the yellow pus run out He held up the head while Billy 
swabbed out the wound with weak carbolic acid salve 
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“Now he’ll feel better,” Billy assured him. “That yellow poison k 
what makes him sick.” 

Jody looked unbeheving at Billy Buck “He’s awful sick.” 

Billy thought a long time what to say. He nearly tossed off a careless 
assurance, but he saved himself in time “Yes, he’s pretty sick,” he said 
at last. “I’ve seen worse ones get well. If he doesn’t get pneumoma, 
we’ll pull him through You stay with him. If he gets worse, you can 
come and get me.” 

For a long time after Billy went away, Jody stood beside the pony, 
stroking him behind the ears. The pony didn’t flip his head the way 
he had done when he was well The groaning in his breathing was 
becoming more hollow. 

Doubletree Mutt looked into the barn, his big tail waving provoca- 
tively, and Jody was so incensed at his health that he found a hard 
black clod on the floor and deliberately threw it Doubletree Mutt 
went yelpmg away to nurse a brmsed paw 

In the middle of the morning, Billy Buck came back and made 
another steam bag Jody watched to see whether the pony improved 
this time as he had before, His breathing eased a little, but he did not 
raise his head 

The Saturday dragged on Late in the afternoon Jody went to the 
house and brought his bedding down and made up a place to sleep in 
the hay. He didn’t ask permission He knew from the way his mother 
looked at him that she would let him do almost anything That night 
he left a lantern burning on a wire over the box stall Billy had told 
him to mb the pony’s legs every little while 

At mne o’clock the wind sprang up and howled around the bam. 
And in spite of his worry, Jody grew sleepy He got into his blankets 
and went to sleep, but the breathy groans of the pony sounded in his 
dreams And in his sleep he heard a crashing noise which went on and 
on until It awakened him. The wind was rushing through the bam. 
He sprang up and looked down the lane of stalls The barn door had 
blown open, and the pony was gone. 

He caught the lantern and ran outside into the gale, and he saw 
Gabilan weakly shambling away into the darkness, head down, legs 
working slowly and mechanically. When Jody ran up and caught him 
by the forelock, he allowed himself to be led back and put into his stall 
His groans were louder, and a fierce whistling came from his nose 
Jody didn’t sleep any more then. The hissing of the pony’s breath grew 
louder and sharper. 

He was glad when Billy Buck came in at dawn. Billy looked tor a 
time at the pony as though he had never seen him before. He felt the 
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ears and flanks. “Jody,” he said, “Fve got to do something you won't 
want to see You run up to the house for a while ” 

.-Jody grabbed him fiercely by the forearm. “You’re not going to 
shoot him^” 

Billy patted his hand “No I’m gomg to open a little hole in his wind- 
pipe so he can breathe His nose is filled up When he gets well, we’ll 
put a little brass button m the hole for him to breathe through ” 

Jody couldn’t have gone away if he had wanted to It was awful to 
see the red hide cut, but infimtely more terrible to know it was being 
cut and not to see it “I’ll stay right here,” he said bitterly. “You sure 
>ou got to’” 

“Yes I’m sure If you stay, you can hold his head If it doesn’t make 
you sick, that is ” 

The fine knife came out again and was whetted again just as care- 
fully as It had been the first time Jody held the pony’s head up and the 
throat taut, while Billy felt up and down for the nght place Jody 
sobbed once as the bright knife point disappeared into the throat The 
pony plunged weakly away and then stood still, trembling violently. 
The blood ran thickly out and up the knife and across Billy’s hand and 
into his shirtsleeve The sure square hand sawed out a round hole in the 
flesh, and the breath came bursting out of the hole, throwing a fine 
spray of blood With the rush ot oxygen, the pony took a sudden 
strength He lashed out with his hind feet and tried to rear, but Jody 
held his head down while Billy mopped the new wound with carbolic 
salve It was a good job The blood stopped flowing and the air puffed 
out the hole and sucked it in regularly with a little bubbling noise. 

The ram brought in by the night wind began to fall on the barn roof. 
Then the triangle rang for brecikfeist. “You go up and eat while I wait,” 
Billy said “We’ve got to keep this hole from plugging up ” 

Jody walked slowly out of the barn He was too dispirited to tell 
Billy how the barn door had blown open and let the pony out He 
emerged into the wet grey morning and sloshed up to the house, taking 
a perverse pleasure m splashing through all the puddles His mother 
fed him and put dry clothes on She didn’t question him She seemed 
to know he couldn’t answer questions But when he was ready to go 
back to the barn she brought him a pan of steaming meal. “Give him 
this,” she said. 

But Jody did not take the pan. He said, “He won’t eat anythmg,” 
and ran out of the house At the bam, Billy showed him how to fix a 
ball of cotton on a stick, with which to swab out the breathing hole 
when It became clogged with mucus 

Jody’s father walked into the bam and stood with them in front of 
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the stall. At length he turned to the boy. “Hadn’t you better come with 
me^ I’m going to drive over the hill ” Jody shook his head “You better 
come on, out of this,” his father insisted. 

Billy turned on him angrily. “Let him alone. It’s his pony, isn’t it?” 

Cafl Tiflm walked away without saying another word. His feelings 
were badly hurt. 

All morning Jody kept the wound open and the air passing in and 
out freely At noon the pony lay weanly down on his side and stretched 
his nose out 

Billy came back “If you’re going to stay with him tomght, you 
better take a little nap,” he said. Jody went absently out of the barn. 
The sky had cleared to a hard thin blue Everywhere the birds were 
busy with worms that had come to the damp surface of the ground 

Jody walked to the brush line and sat on the edge of the mossy tub 
He looked down at the house and at the old bunkhouse and at the 
dark cypress tree The place was familiar, but curiously changed It 
wasn’t itself any more, but a frame for things that were happening 
A cold wind blew out of the east now, signifying that the rain was over 
for a little while. At his feet Jody could see the little arms of new 
weeds spreading out over the ground In the mud about the spring 
were thousands of quail tracks 

Doubletree Mutt came sideways and embarrassed up through the 
vegetable patch, and Jody, remembering how he had thrown the clod, 
put his arm about the dog’s neck and kissed him on his wide black nose 
Doubletree Mutt sat still, as though he knew some solemn thing was 
happemng His big tail slapped the ground gravely Jody pulled a 
swollen tick out of Mutt’s neck and popped it dead between his thumb- 
nails It was a nasty thing He washed his hands in the cold spring 
water. 

Except for the steady swish of the wind, the farm was very quiet. 
Jody knew his mother wouldn’t mind if he didn’t go in to eat his lunch. 
After a little while he went .slowly back to the bam Mutt crept into 
his own httle house and whined softly to himself for a long time 

Billy Buck stood up from the box and surrendered the co.tton swab 
The pony still lay on his side and the wound in his throat bellowsed m 
and out. When Jody saw how dry and dead the hair looked, he knew 
at last that there was no hope for the pony He had seen the dead hair 
before on dogs and on cows, and it was a sure sign He sat heavily on 
the box and let down the barrier of the box stall. For a long time he 
kept his eyes on the moving wound, and at last he dozed, and the 
afternoon passed qmckly Just before dark his mother brought a deep 
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dish of stew and left it for him and went away. Jody ate a little of it, 
and, when it was dark, he set the lantern on the floor by the pony!s head 
so he could watch the wound and keep it open And he dozed again 
until the night chill awakened him The wind was blowing fiercely, 
bringing the north cold with it Jody brought a blanket from his bed in 
the hay and wrapped himself m it Gabilan’s breathing was quiet at 
last, the hole in his throat moved gently The owls flew through the 
hayloft, shrieking and looking for mice Jody put his hands down on 
his head and slept In his sleep he was aware that the wind had 
increased He heard it slamming about the barn. 

It was daylight when he awakened The bam door had swung open 
The pony was gone He sprang up and ran out into the morning light 

The pony’s tracks were plain enough, dragging through the frostlike 
dew on the young grass, tired tracks with little lines between them 
where the hoofs had dragged They headed for the brush line halfway 
up the ridge Jody broke into a run and followed them The sun shone 
on the sharp white quartz that stuck through the ground here and 
there As he followed the plain trail, a shadow cut across in front of 
him He looked up and saw a high circle of black buzzards, and the 
slowly revolving circle dropped lower and lower. The solemn birds 
soon disappeared over the ndge Jody ran faster then, forced on by 
panic and rage The trail entered the brush at last and followed a 
winding route among the tall sage bushes 

At the top of the ridge Jody was winded He paused, puffing noisily. 
The blood pounded in his ears Then he saw what he was looking for. 
Below, in one of the little clearings in the brush, lay the red pony In 
the distance, Jody could see the legs moving slowly and convulsively 
And in a circle around him stood the buzzards, waiting for the moment 
of death they know so well 

Jody leaped forward and plunged down the hill. The wet ground 
muffled his steps and the brush hid him. When he arrived, it was all 
over The first buzzard sat on the pony’s head and its beak had just risen 
dripping with dark eye fluid Jody plunged into the circle like a cat 
The black brotherhood arose in a cloud, but the big one on the pony’s 
head wac too late As it hopped along to take off, Jody caught its wing 
tip and pulled it down It was nearly as big as he was The free wing 
crashed into his face with the force of a club, but he hung on The 
claws fastened on his leg and the wing elbows battered his head on 
either side. Jody groped blindly with his free hand His fingers found 
the neck of the strugglii^ bird The red eyes looked into his face, calm 
and fearless and fierce; the naked head turned from side to side Then 
the beak opened and vomited astream of putrefied fluid Jody brought 
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up his knee and fell on the great bird. He held the neck to the ground 
with one hand while his other found a piece of sharp white quartz The 
first blow broke the beak sideways and black blood spurted from the 
twisted, leathery mouth comers. He struck again and missed. The red 
fearless eyes still looked at him, impersonal and unafraid and de- 
tached He struck again and again, until the buzzard lay dead, until 
its head was a red pulp He was still beating the dead bird when Billy 
Buck pulled him off and held him tightly to calm his shaking 

Carl Tifhn wiped the blood from the boy’s face with a red bandana 
Jody was limp and quiet now His father moved the buzzard with 
his toe “Jody,” he explained, “the buzzard didn’t kill the pony. Don’t 
you know that^” 

“I know it,” Jody said weanly 

It was Billy Buck who was angry He had lifted Jody in his arms, and 
had turned to carry him home But he turned back on Carl Tiflin 
“ ’Course he knows it,” Billy said furiously, “Jesus Christ' man, can’t 
you see how he’d feel about it^” 


The Erne from the Coast 

T O BEACHCROFT 
I 

'Where’s harry Mr Thorbum came out of the back of the farm- 
house -He stood in the middle of the well-kept farmyard ‘Here, Harry'’ 
he shouted ‘Hi, Harry!’ 

He stood leaning on a sUck and holding a letter in his hand, as he 
looked round the farmyard 

Mr. Thorburn was a red-faced, powerful man , he wore knee breeches 
and black leather gaiters His face and well-fleshed body tokl you at a 
glance that Thorburn’s Farm had not done too badly during the 
twenty years of hip married life 
Harry, a fair-haired boy, came running across the yard 
‘Harry,’ said the farmer to his son, ‘here’s a letter come for old 
Michael. It will be about this visit he’s to pay to his sick brother. Nice 
time of year for this to happen, I must say. You’d better take the letter 
to him at once.’ 



‘Where to'” said Harry. 

‘He’s up on the hill, of course,’ said the fanner ‘In his hut, or with 
the sheep somewhere Your own brains could have told you that. Can’t 
you ever use them^ Go on, now’ 

‘Right,’ said Harry He turned to go 
‘Don’t take all day,’ said his father. 

Mr Thorburn stood looking after his son He leaned heavily on the 
thorn stick which he always carried Harry went through the gate in 
the low gray wall which ran round one side of the yard, where there 
were no buildings Directly he left the farmyard, he began to climb 
Thorburn’s Farm was at the end of a valley Green fields lay in front 
of It, and a wide road sloped gently down to the village a mile away; 
behind, the hill soared up, and high on the ridge of the hill was 
Michael’s hut, three miles off, and climbing all the way 

Harry was thirteen, very yellow-haired and blue-eyed He was a slip 
of a boy It seemed unlikely that he could ever grow into such a stolid, 
heavy man as his father Mr Thorburn was every pound of fourteen 
stone, as the men on the farm could have told you the day he broke his 
leg and they had to carry him back to the farmhouse on a hurdle 
Harry started off far too fast, taking the lower slopes almost at a run. 
His body was loose in its movements, and coltish, and by the time the 
real work began he was already tiring However, the April day was 
fresh and rainy, and the cold of it kept him going Gray gusts and 
showers swept over the hillside, and between them, with changing 
light, came faint gleams of sunshine, so that the shadows of the clouds 
raced along the hill beside him Presently he cleared the gorse and 
heather, and came out on to the open hillside, which was bare except 
for short, tussocky grass His home began to look far off beneath him. 
He could see his mother walking down towards the village with one of 
the dogs, and the baker’s cart coming up from the village towards her. 
The fields were brown and green round the farmhouse, and the build- 
ings were gray, with low stone walls. 

He stopped several times to look back on the small distant farm 
It took him well over an hour to reach the small hut where Michael 
lived by day and slept during most nights throughout the lambing 
season He was not in his hut, but after a few minutes’ search Harry 
found him Michael was sitting without movement, watching the sheep 
and talking to his gray and white dog. He had a sack across his 
shoulders, which made him look rather like a rock with gray lichen on 
it He looked up at Harry without moving. 

‘It’s a hildy wildy day,’ he said, ‘but there’ll be a glent of sunsheen 
"yet.’ 
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Harry handed Michael the letter. Michael looked at it, and opened 
it very slowly, and spread the crackling paper out on his knee with 
brown hands. Harry watched him for some minutes as he studied the 
letter in silence 

‘Letter’ll be aboot my brother,’ said Michael at length ‘I’m to goa 
and see him.’ He handed the letter to Harry. ‘Read it, Harry,’ he said 
Harry read the letter to him twice 

‘Tell thy dad,’ said Michael, ‘I’ll be doon at farm i’ the morn 
Happen I’ll be away three days And tell him new lamb was bom last 
neet, but it’s sickly ’ 

They looked at the small white bundle that lay on the grass beside 
its mother, hardly moving 

‘ ’T’ll pick up,’ said Michael He slowly stood and looked round at 
the distance 

Michael had rather long hair, it was between gray and white in 
color, and it blew m the wind It was about the hue of an old sheep’s 
skull that has lain out on the bare mountain Michael’s clothes and 
face and hair made Harry feel that he had slowly faded out on the 
hillside. He was all the color of ram on the stones and last year’s 
bracken 

‘It’ll make a change,’ said Michael, ‘going off and sleeping in a bed ’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Harry ‘You’ll be down at the farm tomorrow, then 

‘Aw reet,’ said Michael 

‘Aw reet,’ said Harry 

Harry went slowly back to the farm The ram had cleared off, and 
the evening was sunny, with a watery light, by the time he was home. 
Michael had been right. Harry gave his father the message, and told 
him about the Iamb 

‘It’s a funny thing,’ said Harry, ‘that old Michael can’t even read ’ 

‘Don’t you be so smart,’ said Mr. Thorbum ‘Michael knows a thing 
or two you don’t You don’t want to go muckering about with an old 
fellow like Michael — ^best shepherd I’ve ever known ’ 

Harry went away feeling somewhat abashed Lately it seemed his 
father was always down on him, telling him he showed no sign of 
sense, telling him he ought to grow up a bit, telling him he was more 
like seven than thirteen 

He went to the kitchen. This was a big stone-floored room with a 
huge plam table, where the whole household and several of the farm 
hands could sit down to dinner or tea at the same time His mother 
and his aunt from the village were still lingering over their teacups, 
but there was no one else m the room except a small tortoise-shell cat, 
which was pacing round them asking for milk in a loud voice. The 
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yellow evening light filled the room His mother gave him tea and ham 
and bread and butter, and he ate it m silence, playing with the cat as 
he did so. 


II 

Next morning at nine o’clock there was a loud rap with a stick at the 
kitchen door, and there by the pump, with the hens running round his 
legs, stood Michael 

‘Good morning, Mrs Thorbum,’ he said ‘Is Measter about 
‘Come on in with you,’ said Mrs Thorburn, ‘and have a good hot 
cup o’ tea Have you eaten this morning^’ 

Michael clanked into the kitchen, his hobnails striking the flags, 
and he sat down at one end of the table 

‘Aye,’ he said, ‘I’ve eaten. Missus I had a good thoom-bit when I 
rose up, but a cup of tea would be welcome * 

As he drank the tea, Mr. Thorburn came in, bringing Harry with 
him Michael, thought Harry, always looked rather strange when he 
was down in the village or in the farmhouse, rather as a pile of bracken 
or an armful of leaves would look if it were emptied out onto the parlor 
floor 

Michael talked to Mr Thorburn about the sheep, about the new 
lamb, about young Bob, his nephew, who was coming over from 
another farm to look after the sheep while he was away 

‘Tell en to watch new lamb,’ said Michael, ‘it’s creachy I’ve put en 
in ray little hut, and owd sheep is looking roun’ t’ doorway.’ 

After his cup of tea Michael shook hands all round Then he set off 
down to the village, where he was going to fall in with a lift 

Soon after he had gone. Bob arrived at the farm He was a tall 
young man with a freckled face, and red hair, big-boned and very 
gentle in his voice and movements He listened to all Mr. Thorbum’s 
instructions and then set out for the shepherd’s hut 

However, it seemed that Mr Thorbum’s luck with his shepherds was 
dead out For the next evemng, just as it was turning dark. Bob walked 
into the farmhouse kitchen His face was tense with pain, and he was 
nursing his left arm with his right hand. Hanry saw the ugly distorted 
shape and swelling at the wrist Bob had fallen and broken the wnst 
earlier in the day, and by evening the pain had driven him back. 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Thorbum,’ he kept on saying ‘I’m a big fule ’ 

The sheep had to be left for that mght. Next morning it was again 
a cold, windy day, and clouds the color of gunmetal raced over the 
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hill. The siui broke through fitfully, filhng the valley with a steel-blue 
light in which the green grass looked vivid. Mr. Thorburn decided to 
send Harry out to the shepherd’s hut for the day and night 

‘Happen old Michael will be back some time tomorrow,’ he said. 
‘You can look to the sheep, Harry, and see to that sick lamb for us. 
It’s a good chance to make yourself useful.’ 

Harry nodded. 

‘You can feed the lamb Bob said it didn’t seem to suck enough, and 
you can let me know if anything else happens And you can keep an 
eye on the other lambs and see they don’t get over the edges There’s 
no need to fold them at night, just let the dog round them up and see 
the flock is near the hut ’ 

‘There’s blankets and everything in the hut, Harry,’ said Mrs. Thor- 
bum, ‘and a spirit lamp to make tea You can’t come to harm.’ 

Harry set off up the hill and began to climb Out on the hilltop it 
was very lonely, and the wind was loud and gusty, with sudden snatches 
of rain The sheep kept near the wooden hut most of the time, it was 
built in the lee of the ridge, and the best shelter was to be found near 
It Harry looked after the sick lamb and brewed himself tea He had 
Tassie, the gray and white sheepdog, for company Time did not hang 
heavy. When evening came he rounded up the sheep and counted 
them, and, true to advice that Michael had given him, he slept in his 
boots as a true shepherd docs, warmly wrapped up m the rugs 

He was awakened as soon as it was light by the dog barking He 
went out in the gray dawn light, and found a rustle and agitation 
among the sheep Tassie ran to him and back towards the sheep The 
sheep were starting up alert, and showed a tendency to scatter Harry 
looked round, wondering what the trouble was Then he saw A bird 
was hovering over the flock, and it was this that had attracted the 
sheep’s attention But what bird was it^ It hovered like a hawk, soaring 
on outstretched wings; yet it was much too big for a hawk As the 
bird came nearer Harry was astonished at its size Once or twice it 
approached and then went soaring and floating away again It was 
larger than any bird he had ever seen before — brownish in color, with 
a gray head and a hawk’s beak. 

Suddenly the bird began to drop as a hawk drops A knot of sheep 
dashed apart Tassie rushed towards the bird, his head down and his 
tail streaming out behind him Harry followed This must be an eagle, 
he thought He saw it, looking larger still now it was on the giound, 
standing with outstretched wings over a lamb 

Tassie attacked, snarling in rage The eagle rose at him. It struck at 
him with its feet and a flurry of beating wings. The dog was thrown 
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back. He retreated slowly, snarling savagely as he went, his taul between 
his legs He was frightened now, and uncertain what to do 

The eagle turned back to the lamb, took it in its talons again, and 
began to rise. It could not move quickly near the ground, and Harry 
came up with it At once the eagle put the lamb on a rock and turned 
on him He saw its talons driving towards his face, claws and spurs of 
steel — a stroke could tear your eyes out He put up his arms in fear, 
and he felt the rush of wings round his face. With his arm above his 
head he sank on one knee 

When he looked up again, the eagle was back on the lamb It began 
to fly with long slow wingbeats At first it scarcely rose, and flew with 
the lamb almost on the ground. 

Harry ran, throwing a stone He shouted Tassie gave chase, snap- 
ping at the eagle as it went But the eagle was working towards a 
chasm, a sheer drop in the hillside where no one could follow it In 
another moment it was floating in the air, clear and away Then it 
rose higher, and headed towards the coast, which was a few miles away 
over the hill 

Harry stood and watched it till it was out of sight When it was gone, 
he turned and walked slowly back to the hut There was not a sound 
to be heard now except the sudden rushes of wind The hillside was 
bare and covcrlcss except for the scattered black rocks Tassie walked 
beside him The dog was very subdued and hardly glanced to right or 
left 

It took some time to round the sheep up, or to find, at least, where 
the various parts of the flock had scattered themselves The sick lamb 
and Its mother had been enclosed all this time in a small fold near the 
hut The ewe was still terrified 

An hour later Harry set off down the mountain side to the farm. 
Tassie looked after him doubtfully He ran several times after him, but 
Harry sent him back to the hut 

It was the middle of the morning when Harry came back to the 
farmyard again His father was standing in the middle of the yard, 
leaning on his stick, and giving advice to one of his cowmen He broke 
off when he saw Harry come in through the gate, and walk towards 
him across the farmyard 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘anything wrong, Harry'^ I thought you were going 
to stay till Michael came back.’ 

‘We’ve lost a lamb,’ said Harry, breathlessly ‘It’s been earned off 
by an eagle It must have been an eagle.’ 

‘An eagle said Mr. Thorbum He gave a laugh which mocked 
Harry. ‘Why didn’t you stop it^’ 
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‘I tried/ said Harry. ‘But I . . / 

Mr. Thorburn was in a bad mood. He had sold some heifers the day 
before at a disappointing pnce. He had had that morning a letter from 
the builders about repairs to some of the farm buildings, and there was 
work to be done which he could hardly afford He was worried about 
Michael’s absence He felt as if the world were bearing down on him, 
and he had too many burdens to support 

He suddenly shouted at Harry, and his red face turned darker red. 
‘That’s a lie'’ he said. ‘There’s been no eagle here in my lifetime. 
What’s happened'* Go on — tell me ’ 

Harry stood before him. He looked at his father, but said nothing 
‘You’ve lost that lamb,’ said Thorburn ‘Let it fall down a hole or 
something Any child from the village could have watched those sheep 
for a day Then you’re frightened, and come back here and he to me ’ 
Harry still said nothing 

‘Come here,’ said Thorburn suddenly He caught him by the arn' 
and turned him round ‘I’ll teach you not to lie to me,’ he said He 
raised his stick and hit Hariy as hard as he could ; then again and again 
‘It’s true,’ began Harry, and then cried out with pain at the blows 
At the third or fourth blow he wrenched himself away Thorburn 
let him go Harry walked away as fast as he could, through the gate 
and out of the yard without looking round 

‘Next time it will be a real beating,’ his father shouted after him 
‘Bring the eagle back, and then I’ll believe you ’ 


III 

As soon as Harry was through the gate, he turned behind one of the 
barns where he was out of sight from the yard He stood trembling and 
clenching his fists He found there were tears on his face, and he forced 
himself not to cry The blows hurt, yet they did not hurt very seriously 
He would never have cried for that But it had been done in front of 
another man The other man had looked on, and he and his father had 
been laughing as he had almost run away Harry clenched his fists, even 
now they were still talking about him 

He began to walk and then run up the hillside towards the hut. 
When he reached it, he was exhausted He flung himself on the mattres 
and punched it again and again and clenched his teeth. 

The day passed and nobody esune from the farm He began to feel 
better, and presently a new idea struck him, and with it a new hope 
He prayed now that old Michael would not return today; that he 
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would be able to spend another night alone in the hut; and that the 
eagle would come back next morning and attack the sheep again, and 
give him one more chance 

Harry went out and scanned the gray sky, and then knelt down on 
the grass and prayed for the eagle to come. Tassie, the gray and white 
sheepdog, looked at him questioningly. Soon it was getting dark, and 
he walked about the hill and rounded up the sheep He counted the 
flock, and all was well Then he looked round for a weapon There 
was no gun in the hut, but he found a thick stave tipped with metal, part 
of some broken tool that had been tlirown aside He poised the stave in 
his hand and swung it, it was just a good weight to hit with He would 
have to go straight at the eagle without hesitation and break its skull 
After thinking about this for some time, he made himself tea, and ate 
some bread and butter and cold meat. 

Down at the farm Mr. Thorburn in the evening told his wife what 
had happened He was quite sure there had been no eagle Mrs. Thor- 
burn did not say much, but she said it was an extraordinary thing for 
Harry to have said She told her husband that he ought not to have 
beaten the boy, but should have found out what the trouble really was. 

'But I dare say there is no great harm done,’ she ended, phil- 
osophically 

Harry spent a restless night He slept and lay awake by turns, but, 
sleeping or waking, he was tortured by the same images He saw all the 
events of the day before He saw how the eagle had first appeared above 
him, how It had attacked, how it had driven ofl Tassie and then him 
He remembered his fear, and he planned again just how he could 
attack the eagle when it came back. Then he thought of himself going 
down towards the farm and he saw again the scene with his father 

All night long he saw these pictures and other scenes from his life. 
In every one of them he had made some mistake, he had made himself 
look ridiculous, and grown men had laughed at him He had failed in 
strength or in common sense , he was always disappointing himself and 
his father. He was too young for his age He was still a baby 

So the night passed Early m the morning he heard Tassie barking. 

He j'uroped up, fully clothed, and ran outside the hut. The cold air 
made him shiver, but he saw at once that his prayer had been an- 
'wered There was the eagle, above him, and already dropping down 
towards the sheep It floated, poised on huge wings. The flock stood 
nervously huddled. Suddenly, as before, the attacker plunged towards 
them They scattered, running in every direction The eagle followed, 
and swooped on one weakly running lamb At once it tried to rise again, 
bu* Its heavy wingbeats took it along the earth. Near the ground it 
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seemed cumbersome and awkward Tassie was after it like a flash; 
Harry seized his weapon, the stave tipped with iron, and followed. 
When Tassie caught up with the eagle it turned and faced him, stsuid- 
ing over the lamb 

Harry, as he ran, could see blood staining the white wool of the 
lamb’s body; the eagle’s wings were half spread out over it, and moving 
slowly. The huge bird was grayish-brown with a white head and tail 
The beak was yellow, and the legs yellow and scaly 

It lowered its head, and with a fierce movement threatened Tassie, 
then, as the dog approached, it began to rock and stamp from foot to 
foot in a menacing dance , then it opened its beak and gave its fierce, 
yelping cry. Tassie hung back, his ears flattened against his head, 
snarhng, creeping by inches towards the eagle; he was frightened, but 
he was brave Then he ran in to attack. 

The eagle left the lamb. With a lunging spring it aimed heavily at 
Tassie It just cleared the ground and beat about Tassie with its wings, 
hovenng over him. Tassie flattened out his body to the earth and turned 
his head upwards with snapping jaws. But the eagle was over him and 
on him. Its talons plunged into his side, and a piercing scream rang out 
The eagle struck deliberately at the dog’s skull three times; the beak’s 
point hammered on his head, striking downwards and sideways. Tassie 
lay limp on tlie ground, and, where his head had been, a red mixture of 
blood and brains flowed on the grass. When Harry took his eyes away 
from the blood, the eagle was standing on the lamb again 

Harry approached the eagle slowly, step by step. He gripped his 
stick finnly as he came The eagle put its head down It rocked on its 
feet as if preparing to leap Behind Ae terrific beak, sharp as metal, was 
a shallow head, flat and broad as a snake’s, glaring with light yellow 
un-animal eyes. The head and neck made weaving movements towards 
him. 

At a pace or two from the eagle Harry stood still In a second he 
would make a rush. He could break the eagle’s skull, he told himself, 
with one good blow; then he could avenge Tassie and stand up to his 
father. 

But he waited too long. The eagle tried to rise, and with its heavy 
sweeping beats was beginning to gain speed along the ground Harry 
ran, stumbling over the uneven ground, among boulders and out- 
croppings of rock, trying to stnke at the eagle as he went But as soon 
as the eagle was in the air it was no longer heavy and clumsy There was 
a sudden rush of wings and buffeting about his head as the eagle turned 
to drive him off. For a second he saw the talons sharp as metal, backed 
by the metal strength of the legs, striking at his face He put up his 
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arm. At once it was seared with a red-hot pain, and he could see the 
blood rush out 

He stepped back, and back again. The eagle, after this one fierce 
;woop at him, went round in a wide, low circle, and returned to the 
lamb. Harry saw that his coat sleeve was in ribbons, and that blood 
was runmng off the ends of his fingers and fallmg to the ground. 

He stood panting, the wind blew across the empty high ground. The 
sheep had vamshed from sight Tassie lay dead near by, and he was 
utterly alone on the hills There was nobody to watch what he did. The 
eagle might hurt him, but it could not jeer at him He attacked it 
again, but already the eagle with its heavy wingbeats had cleared the 
ground, this time it took the lamb with it. Harry saw that it meant to 
fly, as it had flown yesterday, to an edge, and then out into the free 
air over the chasm, and over the valley far below. 

Harry gave chase, stumbling over the broken ground and between 
the boulders— striking at the eagle as he went, trying to beat it down 
/before it could escape The eagle was hampered by his attack, and 
suddenly it swooped onto a projection of rock and turned agam to 
drive him off Harry was now m a bad position The eagle stood on a 
rock at the height of his own shoulders, with the lamb beside it It 
struck at his chest with its talons, beating its wings as it did so. Harry 
felt clothes and flesh being tom, buffeting blows began about his head; 
but he kept close to the eagle and struck at it again He did not want 
simply to frighten it away, but to kill it. The eagle fought at first simply 
to drive Harry off, then, as he continued to attack, it became ferocious. 

Harry saw his only chance was to keep close to the eagle and beat it 
down, but already it was at the height of his face. It struck at him from 
above, driving its steel claws at him, beating its wings about him. He 
was dazed by the buffeting which went on and on all round him , then 
with an agonizing stab he felt the claws seize and pierce his shoulder 
and neck. He struck upwards desperately and blindly. As the eagle 
drove its beak at his head, his stick just turned the blow aside The 
beak struck a glancing blow off the stick, and tore away his eyebrow. 

Harry found that something was blinding him, and he felt a new 
sickemng fear that already one of his eyes was gone. The outspread 
beating wings and weight of the eagle dragged him about, and he 
nearly lost his footing He had forgotten, now, that he was proving 
anything to his father, he was fighting for his eyes. Three times he 
fended off the hammer stroke of the beak, and at these close quarters 
the blows of his club found their mark. He caught the eagle’s head each 
time, and the bird was half stunned. 

Harry, reeling and staggering, felt the grip of the claws gradually 
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loosen, and almost unbeli^ably the hody of his enemy sagged, half 
fluttering to the ground. With a sudden spurt of new strength, Harry 
attacked, and rained blows on the bird’s skull. Hie eagle struggled, and 
he followed, beating it down among the rocks. At last the eagle’s 
movements stopped. He saw its skull was broken, and that it lay dead. 

He stood for many minutes panting and unmoving, filled with a 
tremendous exatement; then he sat on a boulder. The fight had taken 
him near a steep edge a long way from the body of Tassie. 

His wounds began to ache and bum. The sky and the horizon spun 
round him, but he forced himself to be firm and collected After a while 
he stooped down and hoisted the eagle onto his shoulder. The wings 
dropfjed loosely down in front and behind. He set off towards the farm 


IV 

When he reached his home, the low gray walls, the ploughed fields, 
Uid the green pasture fields were swimming before his eyes in a dizzy 
pattern. It was still the early part of the morning, but there was plenty 
of life in the farmyard, as usual Some cows were being dnven out. One 
of the carthorses was standing harnessed to a heavy wagon. Harry’s 
father was talking to the carter and looking at the horse’s leg 

When they saw Harry come towards them they waited, unmoving 
They could hardly see at first who or what it was. Harry came up and 
dropped the bird at his father’s feet. His coat was gone His shirt hung 
m bloodstained rags about him, one arm was caked m blood, his right 
eyebrow hung in a loose flap, with the blood still oozmg stickily down 
his cheek 

‘Good God!’ said Thorbum, catching him by the arm as he reeled. 

He led the boy into the kitchen. There they gave him a glass of 
brandy and sponged him with warm water There was a deep long 
wound in his left forearm. His chest was crisscrossed with cuts. The 
flesh was torn away from his neck where the talons had sunk in. 

Presently the doctor came. Harry’s wounds began to hurt like fire, 
but he talked excitedly. He was happier than he had ever been in his 
life. Everybody on the farm came in to see him and to see the eagle’s 
body. 

All day his father hung about him, looking into the kitchen every 
half hour. He said very little, but asked Harry several times how he 
felt. ‘Are you aw reet^’ he kept saying. Once he took a cup of tea from 
his wife and earned it across the kitchen in order to give it to Harry 
with his own hands. 
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Later in the day old Mkl^^ came bal:^, and Harry told him the 
whole story. Michael laid 'Over. He said it was an erne, a 

white-tailed sea eagle fr^^me coast. He measured the wing span, and 
it was seven and a half feet. Michael had seen two or three when he 
was a boy — always near the coast — but this one, he said, was easily the 
largest. 

Three days later Mr. Thorbum took Harry, still stiff and bandaged, 
down to the village inn. There he set him before a blazing fire all the 
evening, and in the presence of men from every cottage and farm 
Thorbun praised his son. He bought him a glass of beer and made 
Harry tell the story of his fight to everyone. 

As he told it, Thorbum sat by him, .hearing the story himself each 
time, making certain that Harry missed nothing about his stmggle. 
Afterwards every man drank Harry’s health, and clapped Thorbum on 
the back and told him he ought to be proud of his son. 

Later, in the silent darkness, they walked back to the farm again, 
and neither of them could find anything to say. Harry wondered if his 
father might not refer to the beating and apologize Thorbum moved 
round the house, raking out fires and locking up. Then he picked up 
the lamp and, holding it above his head, led the way upstairs. 

‘Good night, Harry,’ said his father at last, as he took him to his 
bedroom door ‘Are you aw reet’’ 

His father held the lamp up and looked into Harry’s face. As the 
lamplight fell on it, he nodded He said nothing more 

‘Aye,’ said Harry, as he turned into his bedroom door, ‘I’m aw reet’ 


Maria 

ELIZABETH BOWEN 

“We have girls of our own, you see,” Mrs Dosely said, smiling 
warmly. 

That seemed to settle it Maria’s aunt Lady Rimlade relaxed at last 
in Mrs. Dosely’s armchair, and, glancing round once more at the 
Rectory drawing-room’s fluttery white curtains, alert-looking photo- 
graphs, and silver cornets spuming out pink sweet-pea, consigned 
Maria to these pleasant influences 

“Then that will be delightful,” she said in that blandlv conclusive 



tone in which she declared open so many bazaars “Thxirsday next, 
t/ien, Mrs. Dosely, about tea-time?” 

“That will be delightful.” 

“It is most kmd,” Lady Rimlade concluded. 

Maria could not agree with them She sat scowling under her hat- 
brim, tymg her gloves into knots. Evidently, she thought, I am being 
paid for 

Maria thought a good deal about money; she had no patience with 
other people’s affectations about it, for she enjoyed being a nch little 
girl She was only sorry not to know how much they considered her 
worth, having been sent out to walk in the garden while her aunt had 
just a short chat, dear, with the Rector’s wife. The first phase of the 
chat, about her own character, she had been able to follow perfectly 
as she wound her way in and out of some crescent-shaped lobelia beds 
under the drawing-room window. But just as the two voices changed — 
one going unconcerned, one very, very diffident — Mrs Dosely ap- 
proached the window and, with an air of immense unconsciousness, 
shut It. Maria was baulked. 

Maria was at one of those comfortable schools where everything 
is attended to. She was (as she had just heard her Aunt Ena explaining 
to Mrs Dosely) a motherless girl, sensitive, sometimes difficult, deeply 
reserved At school they took all this, with her slight tendency to 
curvature and her dislike of all puddings, into loving consideration. She 
was having her character “done” for her — later on, when she came 
out, would be time for her hair and complexion In addition to this, 
she learnt swimming, dancing, some French, the more innocent aspects 
of history, and noblesse oblige It was a really nice school All the same, 
when Maria came home for the holidays, they could not do enough to 
console her for being a motherless girl who had been sent away 

Then, late last summer term, with inconceivable selfishness, her 
Uncle Philip fell ill and, in fact, nearly died Aunt Ena had written 
less often and very distractedly, and when Maria came home she was 
told, with complete disregard for her motherlessness, that her uncle 
and aunt would be starting at once for a cruise, and that she was “to 
be arranged for ” 

This was not so easy All the relations and all the family friends (who 
declared when Sir Philip was ill they’d do anything m the world), 
wrote back their deep disappointment at being unable to have Mana 
just now, though there was nothing, had things been otherwise, that 
they would have enjoyed more One to his farm m fact, said Mr. Mac- 
Robert, the Vicar, when he was consulted, another to his merchandise. 
Then he suggested his neighbours, a Mr. and Mrs Dosely, of Malton 
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Peele. He came over to preach in Lent; Lady Rimlade had met him; he 
seemed such a nice man, frank, cheerful, and earnest She was exceed- 
ingly motherly, everyone said, and sometimes took in Indian children 
to make ends meet The Doselys would be suitable, Maria’s aunt felt 
at once. When Mana raged, she drew down urbane pink eyelids and 
said she did wish Maria would not be rude. So she drove Maria and 
the two little griffons over the next afternoon to call upon Mrs Dosely. 
If Mrs. Dosely really seemed sympathetic, she thought she might leave 
the two little dogs with her too. 

“And Mrs. Dosely has girls of her own, she tells me,” said Lady 
Rimlade on the way home “I should not wonder if you made quite 
friends with them. I should not wonder if it was they who had done 
the flowers I thought the flowers were done very nicely; I noticed 
them. Of course, I do not care myself for small silver vases like that, 
shaped like cornets, but I thought the effect in the Rectory drawing- 
room very cheerful and homelike ” 

Maria took up the word skilfully. “I suppose no one,” she said, “who 
has not been in my position can be expected to realise what it feels 
like to have no home ” 

“Oh, Maria darling ” 

“I can’t tell you what I think of this place you’ie sending me to,” 
said Maria “I bounced on the bed in that attic they’re giving me and 
It’s like iron I suppose you realise that rectories are always full of 
diseases’ Of course, I shall make the best of it. Aunt Ena I shouldn’t 
like you to feel I’d complained But of course you don’t realise a bit, 
do you, what I may be exposed to’ So often carelessness about a girl 
at my age just rums her life ” 

Aunt Ena said nothing, she settled herself a little further down in 
the rugs and lowered her eyelids as though a strong wind were blowing 

That evening, on her way down to shut up the chickens, Mrs Dosely 
came upon Mr Hammond, the curate, rolling the cricket-pitch in the 
Rectory field He was indefatigable, and, though more High Church 
than they cared for, had outdoor tastes He c.ame in to meals with them 
regularly, “as an arrangement,” because his present landlady could 
not cook and a young man needs to be built up, and her girls were still 
so young that no one could possibly call Mrs. Dosely designing So she 
felt she ought to tell him 

“We shall be one more now in the house,” she said, “till the end of 
the holidays Lady Rimlade’s little niece Maria — about fifteen — is com- 
ing to us while her uncle and aunt are away ” 

“Jolly,” said Mr. Hammond sombrely, hating girls. * 
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**We shatt be a party, shan’t we?" 

“The more the merrier, 1 daresay," said Mr. Hammond. He was a 
tall yoimg man with a jaw, rather saturmne, he never said much, but 
Mrs. Dosely expected family life was good for him. “Let ’em all come,” 
said Mr. Hammond, and went on rolhng Mrs Dosely, with a tin bowl 
imder one arm and a basket hooked on the other, stood at the edge of 
the pitch and watched him. 

“She seemed a dear little thing — ^not pretty, but such a serious little 
face, full of character. An only child, you see I said to her when they 
were going away that I expected she and Dilly and Dons would soon 
be inseparable, and her face qmte lit up She has no mother; it seems 
so sad ” 

“I never had a mother,” said Mr. Hammond, tu^ng the rollet 
grimly. 

“Oh, I do know. But for a young girl I do think it still sadder. . . . 
I thought Lady Rimlade charming, so unaffected I said to her that 
we all lived quite simply here, and that if Maria came we should 
treat her as one of ourselves, and she said that was just what Maria 
would love. ... In age, you see, Maria comes just between Dilly 
and Doris.” 

She broke off; she couldn’t help thinking how three years hence 
Maria might well be having a coming-out dance Then she imagined 
herself telling her friend Mrs Brotherhood “It’s terrible, I never 
seem to see anything of my girls nowadays. They seem always to be 
over at Lady Rimlade’s.” 

“We must make the poor child feel at home here,” she told Mr. 
Hammond brightly. 

The Doselys were accustomed to making the best of Anglo-Indian 
children, so they continued to be optimistic about Maria “One must 
make allowance for character,” had become the watchword of this 
warm-hearted household, through which passed a constant stream of 
curates with tendencies, servants with tempers, unrealised lady visitors, 
and yellow-faced children with no morale. Mana was forbeanngly 
swamped by the family, she felt as though she were trying to box an 
eiderdown. Doris and Dilly had indelibly creased cheeks they kept 
on smiling and smiling. Maria couldn’t deade how best to be rude to 
them; they taxed her resourcefulness. She could not know DiUy had 
thought, “Her face is like a sick monkey’s,” or that Dons, who went 
to one of those sensible schools, decided as soon that a girl in a diamond 
bracelet was shocking bad form. Dilly had repented at once of her 
unkind thought (though she had not resisted noting it in her diary), 
and Doris had simply said • “What a pretty bangle. Aren’t you afraid 
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of iosirg it^” Mr Dosely drought Maria striking-looking (she had a 
pale, square-jawed httle face, with a straight fringe cut above scowling 
brows), stnbng but disagreeable — ^here he gave a kind of cough in his 
thoughts and, leaning forward, asked Maria if she were a Girl Guide. 

Maria said she hated the sight of Girl Guides, and Mr. Dosely 
laughed heartily and said that this was a pity, because, if so, she must 
hate the sight of Dons and Dilly. The supper-table rocked with merri- 
ment. Shivering m her red crepe frock (it was a rainy Ai^st evening, 
the room was fireless, a window stood open, and outside the trees 
streamed coldly), Maria looked across at the unmoved Mr. Ham- 
mond, square-faced, set and concentrated over his helping of macaroni 
cheese He was not amused Mana had always thought curates gig- 
gled, she despised curates because they giggled, but was furious with 
Mr Hammond for not giggling at all She studied him for some time, 
and, as he did not look up, at last said “Are you a Jesuit'*” 

Mr Hammond (who had been thinking about the cricket-pitch) 
started violently , his ears went crimson, he sucked in one last streamer 
of macaroni “No,” he said, “I am not a Jesuit. Why^” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Maria “I just wondered. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know what Jesuits are ” 

Nobody felt quite comfortable It was a most unfortunate thing, in 
view of the nature of Mr Hammond’s tendencies, for poor little Maria, 
in innocence, to have said Mr Hammond’s tendencies were so marked, 
and, knowing how marked the Doselys thought his tendencies were, 
he was touchy Mrs Dosely said she expected Mana must be very fond 
of dogs Mana replied that she did not care for any dogs but Alsatians. 
Mrs. Dosely was glad to be able to ask Mr Hammond if it were not 
he who had told her that he had a cousin who bred Alsatians. Mr. 
Hammond said that this was the case, “But unfortunately,” he added, 
looking across at Maria, “I dislike Alsatians intensely.” 

Maria now realised with gratification that she had incurred the 
hatred of Mr Hammond This was not bad for one evemng. She 
swished her plateful of macaroni round with her fork, then put the 
fork down pointedly. Undisguised wholesomeness was, in food as in 
personahties, repellent to Maria. “This is the last supper but three — 
no, but two,” she said to herself, “that I shall eat at this Rectory.” 

It had all seemed so simple, it seemed so simple still, yet five nights 
afterwards found her going to bed once again in what Mrs Dosely 
called the little white nest that we keep for our girl friends Really, if 
one came to look at it one way, the Doselys were an exp>erience for 
Maria, who had never till now found anybody who could stand her 
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when she didn’t mean to be stood. French maids, governesses, hi^iy 
paid, almost bribed into service, had melted away. There was some- 
thing marvellously, memorably un-winnmg about Maria. . . . Yet here 
she still was She had written twice to her aunt that she couldn’t sleep 
and couldn’t eat here, and feared she must be unwell, and Lady Rim- 
lade wrote back advismg her to have a little talk about all this with 
Mrs. Dosely. Mrs. Dosely, Lady Rimlade pointed out, was motherly 
Maria told Mrs. Dosely she was afraid she was unhappy and couldn’t 
be well. Mrs Dosely exclaimed at the pity this was, but at all costs — 
Maria would see^ — ^Lady Rimlade must not be worried She had so 
expressly asked not to be worried at all 

“And she’s so kind” said Mrs Dosely, patting Maria’s hand 

Maria simply thought, “This woman is mad ’’ She said with a wan 
smile that she was sorry, but having her hand patted gave her pins and 
needles But rudeness to Mrs Dosely was like dropping a pat of butter 
on to a hot plate — ^it slid and melted away. 

In fact, all this last week Maria’s sole consolation had been Mr. 
Hammond Her pleasure in Mr Hammond was so intense that three 
days after her coming he told Mrs. Dosely he didn’t think he’d come 
in for meals any more, thank you, as his landlady had by now learned 
to cook. Even so, Mana had managed to see quite a lot of him She 
rode round the village after him, about ten yards behind, on Doris’s 
bicycle, she was there when he offered a prayer with the Mothers’ 
Union, she never forgot to come out when he was at work on the 
cricket-pitch (“Don’t you seem to get rather hot^’’ she would ask him 
feelingly, as he mopped inside his collar “Or are you really not as hot 
as you seem?’’), and, having discovered that at six every evening he 
tugged a bell, then read Evensong in the church to two ladies, she came 
in alone every evening and sat in the front pew, looking up at him 
She led the responses, waiting courteously for Mr. Hammond when 
he lost his place. 

But to-night Mana came briskly, mysteriously up to the little white 
nest, locking the door for fear Mrs. Dosely might come in to kiss her 
good mght She could now agree that music was inspiring. For they 
had taken her to the Choral Society’s gala, and the effect it had had 
on Maria’s ideas was stupendous Half way through a rondo called 
“Off to the Hills” It had occurred to her that when she got clear of the 
Rectory she would go off to Switzerland, stay in a Palace Hotel, and 
do a little climbing She would take, she thought, a hospital nurse, m 
case she hurt herself climbing, and an Alsatian to bother the visitors 
in the hotel She had glowed — but towards the end of “Heyj nonny, 
nonny” a finer and far more constructive idea came along, eclipsing the 



other She clapped her handkerchief to her mouth and, conveying to 
watchful Dilly that she might easily be sick at any moment, quitted the 
school-house hurriedly Safe in her white nest, she put her candlestick 
down with a bump, got her notepaper out, and, sweeping her hair- 
brushes off the dressing-table, sat down at it to wnte thus 

“Dearest Aunt Ena, — You must wonder why I have not written 
for so long The fact is, all else has been swept from my mind by one 
great experience I hardly know how to put it all into words. The fact 
IS I love a Mr Hammond, who ts the curate here, and am loved by 
him, we are engaged really and hope to be married quite shortly He 
IS a fascinating man, extremely High Church, he has no money hut I 
am quite content to live with him as a poor man’s wife as I shall have 
to do if you and Uncle Philip are angry, though you may be sorry when 
I bring my little children to your door to see you. If you do not give 
your consent we shall elope but I am sure, dear Aunt Ena, that you 
will sympathise with your little niece in her great happiness All I be- 
seech IS that you will not take me away from the Rectory, I do not 
think I could live without seeing Wilfred every day — or every night 
rather, as we meet in the churchyard and sit on a grave with our arms 
round each other in the moonlight. The Doselys do not know as I felt 
it was my duty to tell you first, but I expect the village people may have 
noticed as unfortunately there u a right of way through the churchyard 
but we cannot think of anywhere else to sit Is it not curious to think 
how true it was when I said at the time when you sent me to the Rec- 
tory, that you did not realise what you might be exposing me to But 
now I am so thankful that you did expose me, as I have found my great 
happiness here, and am so truly happyin a good man’s love. Good-bye, 
I must stop now as* the moon has risen and I am just going out to meet 
Wilfred 

“Your loving, full-hearted little niece 

“Maria ” 

Maria, pleased on the whole with this letter, copied it out twice, 
addressed the neater copy with a flourish, and went to bed. The muslin 
frills of the nest moved gently on the night air, the moon rose beaming 
over the churchyard and the pale evening-primroses fringing the 
garden path No daughter of Mrs Dosely’s could have srmled more 
tenderly in the dark or fallen asleep more innocently 

Mr Hammond had no calendar in his rooms • he was sent so many 
at Christmas that he threw them all away and was left with none, so 
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be tidced off die days mentally. Three weeks and six long days had still 
to elapse before the end of Maria’s visit. He remained shut up in his 
rooms for mornings together, to the neglect of the pansh, and was 
supposed to be writing a book on Cardinal Newman Postcards of 
arch white kittens stepping through rosy wreaths arrived for him daily, 
once he had come in to find a cauliflower labelled “From an admirer” 
on his sitting-room table Mrs Higgins, the landlady, said the admirer 
must have come in by the window, as she had admitted no one, so 
recently Mr. Hammond lived with his window hasped This morning, 
the Saturday after the Choral Society’s gala, as he sat humped over his 
table writing his sermon, a shadow blotted the lower window-panes 
Maria, obscuring what light there was in the room with her body, could 
see in only with difficulty, her nose appeared white and flattened, she 
rolled her eyes ferociously round the gloom Then she began trying to 
push the window up 

“Go away'" shouted Mr. Hammond, waving his arms explosively, 
as at a cat. 

“You must let me in, I have something awful to tell you,” shouted 
Mana, lips close to the pane He didn’t, so she went round to the front 
door and was admitted by Mrs. Higgms with due ceremony Mrs Hig- 
gins, beaming, ushered in the httle lady from the Rectory who had 
come, she said, with an urgent message from Mrs Dosely 
Mana came in, her scarlet beret tipped up, with the jaunty and 
gallant air of some young lady mtrigmng for Bonny Prince Charlie. 

“Are we alone^” she said loudly, then waited for Mrs Higgins to 
shut the door. “I thought of writing to you,” she continued, “but your 
coldness to me lately led me to think that was hopeless ” She hooked 
her heels on his fender and stood rocking backwards and forwards 
“Mr. Hammond, I warn you you must leave Malton Peele at once ” 
“I wish you would,” said Mr. Hammond, who, seated, looked past 
her left ear with a calm concentration of loathing 

“I daresay I may,” said Maria, “but I don’t want you to be involved 
in my downfall You have your future to think of, you may be a bishop, 
I am only a woman. You see, the fact is, Mr Hammond, from the 
way we have been going about together, many people think we must 
be engaged. I don’t want to embarrass you, Mr. Hammond ” 

Mr. Hammond was not embarrassed. “I always have thought you 
a horrid little girl, but I never knew you were quite so silly,” he said. 

“We’ve been indiscreet I don’t know what my uncle will say I only 
hope you won’t be compelled to marry me ” 

“Get off that fender,” said Mr. Hammond; “you’re ruining it. . . . 
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Well then, stay there; I want to look at you. I must say you’re sMne* 
thing quite new.” 

“Yes, aren’t I?” said Maria complacently. 

“Yes. Any other ugly, msignificant-looking little girls I’ve known did 
something to redeem themselves from absolute unattractiveness by being 
pleasant, say, or a httle helpful, or sometimes they were well bred, or 
had good table-manners, or were clever and amusing to talk to. If it 
were not for the consideration of the Doselys for your unfortunate 
aunt — who is, I understand from Mr Dosely, so stupid as to be almost 
mentally deficient — they would keep you — since they really have guar- 
anteed to keep you — in some kind of shed or loose-box at the bottom 
of the yard ... I don’t want to speak in anger,” went on Mr Ham- 
mond, “I hope I’m not angry, I’m simply sorry for you. I always knew 
the Doselys took in Anglo-Indian children, but if I’d known they dealt 
m cases . of your sort, I doubt if I’d have ever come to 

Malton Peele Shut up, you little hell-cat' I’ll teach you to pull 

my hair ” 

She was on top of him all at once, tweaking his hair with science 

“You beastly Bolshevik'” exclaimed Maria, tugging He caught her 
wrists and held them “Oh' Shut up — ^you hurt me, you beastly bully, 
you' Oh' how could you hurt a girl'” She kicked at his shin, weeping 
“I — I only came,” she said, “because I was sorry for you I needn’t 
have come And then you go and start beating me up like this 

“It’s your only hope,” said Mr Hammond with a vehement, grave, 
but very detached expression, twisting her wrist round further. “Yes, 
go on, yell — I’m not hurting you You may be jolly thankful I am a 
curate . . As a matter of fact, I got sacked from my prep school 
for bullying . . . Odd how these things come back ” 

They scuffled Maria yelped sharply and bit his wnst “Ha, you 
would, would you^ . . . Oh, yes, I know you’re a little girl — and a 
jolly nasty one The only reason I’ve ever seen why one wasn’t sup- 
posed to knock httle girls about is that they’re generally supposed to 
be nicer — pleasanter — prettier — than little boys.” He parried a kick 
and held her at arms’ length by her wrists. They glared at each other, 
both crimson with indignation. 

“And you supposed to be a curate!” 

“And you supposed to be a lady, you little parasite' This’ll teach 

you Oh'” said Mr. Hammond, sighing luxuriously, “how pleased 

the Doselys would be if they knew'” 

“Big brute' You great hulking brute'” 

“If you’d been my little sister,” said Mr. Hammond, regretful, “this 
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would have happened before. But by this time, of course, you wouldn’t 
be nearly so nasty. ... I should chivvy you round the garden and 
send you up a tree every day.” 

"Socialist!” 

“Well, get along now.” Mr. Hammond let go of her wrists, “You 
can’t go out of the door with a face like that; if you don’t want a 
crowd you’d better go through the window. . , . Now you run home 
and smvel to Mrs. Dosely.” 

"This will undo your career,” Maria said, nursing wrists balefully 
“I shall have it put in the papers • ‘Baronet’s niece tortured by demon 
curate.’ That will undo your career for you, Mr Hammond ’ 

“I know, I know, but it’s worth it'” Mr Hammond exclaimed exalt- 
edly. He was twenty-four, and intensely meant what he said He pushed 
up the window. “Now get out,” he stormed, “or I’ll certainly kick 
you through it” 

“You are in a kind of a way like a brother to me, aren’t you'”’ 
remarked Maria, lingering on the sill. 

“I am not Get out'” 

“But oh, Mr. Hammond, I came here to make a confession I didn’t 
expect violence, as no one’s attacked me before But I forgive you 
because it was righteous anger. I’m afraid we are rather compromised 
You must read this I posted one just the same to Aunt Ena three 
days ago ” 

Maria handed over the copy of her letter 

“I may be depraved and ugly and bad, but you must admit, Mr 
Hammond, I’m not stupid ” She watched him read 

Half an hour later Mr. Hammond, like a set of walking fire-irons, 
with Maria, limp as a rag, approached the Rectory Maria hiccupped 
and hiccupped, she’d found Mr. Hammond had no sense of humour 
at all She was afraid he was full of vanity “You miserable little liar,” 
he’d said quite distantly, as though to a slug, and here she was being 
positively bundled along. If there’d been a scruff to her neck he would 
have grasped it Mana had really enjoyed being bullied, but she did 
hate being despised. Now they were both going into the study to have 
yet another scene with Mr. and Mrs Dosely. She was billed, it ap- 
peared, for yet another confession, and she had been so much shaken 
about that her technique faltered and she couldn’t think where to 
begin. She wondered in a dim way what was going to happen next, and 
whether Uncle Plulip would be coming to find Mr. Hammond with a 
horsewhip 

Mr. Hanunond was all jaw, he wore a really disagreeable expres- 
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sion, Doris Dosely, up in the drawing-room window, gazed with awe 
for a moment, then disappeared. 

“Doris!” yelled Mr Hammond. “Where is your father^ Maria has 
something to tell him ” 

“Dunno,” said Doris, and reappeared in the door “But here’s a tele- 
gram for Maria — mother has opened it something about a letter." 

“It would be,” said Mr Hammond. “Give it me here ” 

“I can’t, I won’t,” said Maria, backing away from the telegram. 
Mr Hammond, gritting his teeth audibly, received the paper from 
Dons 

“lour letter blown from my hand overboard,” he read out, “after 
had read first sentence wild with anxiety please repeat contents by 
telegram your Uncle Philip wishes you join us Marseilles Wednesday 
am writing Doselys Aunt Ena ” 

“How highly strung poor Lady Rimlade must be,” said Dons kindly. 

“She is a better aunt than many people deserve,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond 

“I think I may feel dull on that dreary old cruise after the sisterly, 
brotherly family life I’ve had here,” said Maria wistfully 


People vs. Abe Lathan, Colored 

ERSKINE CALDWELL 

Uncle abe was shucking corn in the crib when Luther Bolick came 
down from the big white house on the hill and told him to pack up 
his household goods and move off the farm Uncle Abe had grown a 
little deaf and he did not hear what Luther said the first time 

“These old ears of mine is bothenng me again, Mr Luther,” Uncle 
Abe said. “I just can’t seem to hear as good as I used to ” 

Luther looked at the Negro and scowled Uncle Abe had got up and 
was standing in the cnb door where he could hear better. 

“I said, I want you and your family to pack up your furniture and 
anything else that really belongs to you, and move off.” 

Uncl6 Abe reached out and clutched at the cnb door for support. 
“Move off Uncle Abe Scud. 

He located into his landlord’s face unbelievingly 
“Mr. Luther, you don’t mean that, does you?” Uncle Abe asked, his 
voice shaking. “You must be joking, ain’t yoig Mr. Luther?” 
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“You heard me right, even if you do pretend to be half deaf,” Luther 
said angnly, turning around and walking severed steps “I want you off 
the place by the end of the week I’ll give you that much time if you 
don’t try to make any trouble. And when you pack up your things, take 
care you don’t pick up anything that belongs to me. Or I’ll have the 
law on you.” 

Uncle Abe grew weak so quickly that he barely managed to keep 
from falling. He turned a little and slid down the side of the door and 
sat on the crib floor. Luther looked around to see what he was doing 
“I’m past sixty,” Uncle Abe said slowly, “but me and my family 
works hard for you, Mr. Luther. We work as hard as anybody on your 
whole place You know that’s true, Mr. Luther I’ve lived here, woik- 
ing for you, and your daddy before you, for all of forty years I never 
mentioned to you about the shares, no matter how big the crop was 
that I raised for you I’ve never asked much, just enough to eat and a 
few clothes, that’s all. I raised up a houseful of children to help work, 
and none of them ever made any trouble for you, did they, Mr 
Luther^” 

Luther waved his arm impatiently, indicating that he wanted the 
Negro to stop arguing. He shook his head, showing that he did not 
want to listen to anything Uncle Abe had to say 

“That’s all true enough,” Luther said, “but I’ve got to get nd of half 
the tenants on my place. I can’t afford to keep eight or ten old people 
like you here any longer All of you will have to move off and go 
somewhere else.” 

“Ain’t you going to farm this yccir, and raise cotton, Mr Luther^” 
Uncle Abe asked “I can still work as good and hard as anybody else 
It may take me a little longer sometimes, but I get the work done Am’t 
I shucking this corn to feed the mules as good as anybody else could 
do?” 

“I haven’t got time to stand here and argue with you,” Luther said 
nervously. “My mind is made up, and that’s all there is to it Now, 
you go on home as soon as you finish feeding the mules and start pack- 
mg the things that belong to you like I told you ” 

Luther turned away and started walking down the path towards the 
barn When he got as far as the barnyard gate, he turned around and 
looked back Uncle Abe had followed him 

“Where can me and my family move to, Mr Luther?” Uncle Abe 
said. “The boys is big enough to take care of themselves. But me and 
my wife has grown old. You know how hard it is for an old colored 
man like me to go out and find a house and land to work on shares 
It don’t cost you much to keep us, and me and my boys raise as much 
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cotton as anybody else. The last time I mentioned the shares has been 
a long way in the past, thirty years or more. I’m just content to woii 
like I do and get some rations and a few clothes. You know that’s true, 
Mr. Luther. I’ve lived in my little shanty over there for all of forty 
years, and it’s the only home I’ve got. Mr. Luther, me and my wife is 
both old now, and I can’t hire out to work by the day, because I don’t 
have the strength any more. But I can still grow cotton as good as any 
other colored man in the country.” 

Luther opened the barnyard gate and walked through it He shook 
his head as though he was not even going to listen any longer. He 
turned his back on Uncle Abe and walked away. 

Uncle Abe did not know what to say or do after that. When he saw 
Luther walk away, he became shaky all over He clutched at the gate 
for something to hold on to 

“I just can’t move away, Mr. Luther,” he said desperately. “I just 
can’t do that This is the only place Tve got to live in the world. I just 
can’t move off, Mr Luther,” 

Luther walked out of sight around the comer of the bam. He did 
not hear Uncle Abe after that. 

The next day, at a little after two o’clock in the afternoon, a truck 
drove up to the door of the three-room house where Uncle Abe, his 
wife, and their three grown sons lived Uncle Abe and his wife were 
sitting by the fire trying to keep warm in the winter cold. They were 
the only ones at home then 

Uncle Abe heard the truck dnve up and stop, but he sat where he 
was, thinking it was his oldest boy, Henry, who drove a truck some- 
times for Luther Bolick. 

After several minutes had passed, somebody knocked on the door, 
and his wife got up right away and went to see who it was. 

There were two strange white men on the porch when she opened 
the door They did not say anything at first, but looked inside the 
room to see who was there Still not saying anything, they came inside 
and walked to the fireplace where Uncle Abe sat hunched over the 
hearth 

“Are you Abe Lathan^” one of the men, the oldest, asked 

“Yes, sir, I’m Abe Lathan,” he answered, wondering who they were, 
because he had never seen them before. “Why do you want to know 
that’” 

The man took a bright metal disk out of his pocket and held it m 
the palm of his hand before Uncle Abe’s eyes 

“I’m serving a paper and a warrant on you,” he said. “One is an 
eviction, and the other is for threatening to do bodily harm.” 

So 



He unfolded the eviction notice and handed it to Uncle Abe. The 
Negro shook his head bewilderedly, looking first at the paper and 
finally up at the two strange white men. 

“I’m a deputy,” the older man said, “and I’ve come for two things — 
to evict you from this house and to put you under arrest.” 

“What does that mean — evict^” Uncle Abe asked. 

The two men looked around the room for a moment Uncle Abe’s 
wife had come up behind his chair and put trembling hands on his 
shoulder. 

“We are going to move your furniture out of this house and carry 
it off the property of Luther Bohck. Then, besides that, we’re going 
to take you down to the county jail. Now, come on and hurry up, 
both of you.” 

Uncle Abe got up, and he and his wife stood on the hearth not 
knowing what to do. 

The two men began gathering up the furniture and carrying it out 
of the house. They took the beds, tables, chairs, and everything else 
in the three rooms except the cook-stove, which belonged to Luthei 
Bohck. When they got all the things outside, they began piling them 
into the truck. 

Uncle Abe went outside in front of the house as quickly as he could 

“White folks, please don’t do that,” he begged “Just wait a minute 
while I go find Mr. Luther. He’ll set things straight Mr. Luther is my 
landlord, and he won’t let you take all my furniture away like this. 
Please, sir, just wait while I go find him ” 

The two men looked at each other 

“Luther Bohck is the one who signed these papers,” the deputy said, 
shaking his head “He was the one who got these court orders to cany 
off the furniture and put you in jail. It wouldn’t do you a bit of good 
to try to find him now ” 

“IMt me in jaiP” Uncle Abe said. “What did he say to do that for^” 

“For threatening bodily harm,” the deputy said “That’s for threaten- 
ing to kill him Hitting him with a stick or shooting him with a pistol ” 

The men threw the rest of the household goods into the truck and 
told Uncle Abe and his wife to climb in the back When they made 
no effort to get in, the deputy pushed them to the rear and prodded 
them until they climbed into the truck. 

While the younger man drove the truck, the deputy stood beside 
them in the body so they could not escape They drove out the lane, 
past the other tenant houses, and then down the long road that went 
over the hill through Luther Bolick’s land to the public highway They 
passed the big white house where he lived, but he was not within sight. 
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“I never threatened to hann Mr. Luther,” Uncle Abe protested “I 
never did a thing like that in my whole life. I never said a mean thing 
about him either Mr Luther is my boss, and I’ve worked for him evei 
since I was twenty years old. Yesterday he said he wanted me to move 
otF his farm, and all I did was say that I thought he ought to let me 
stay I won’t have much longer to live, noway I told him I didn’t want 
to move off That’s all I said to Mr Luther I ain’t never said I wa>. 
going to try to kill him Mr Luther knows that as well as I do You 
ask Mr Luther if that ain’t so ” 

They had left Luther Bolick’s farm, and had turned down the high- 
way towards the county seat, eleven miles away 

“For forty years I has lived here and worked for Mr Luther,” Uncle 
Abe said, “and I ain’t never said a mean thing to his face or behind 
his back in all that time He furnishes me with rations for me and 
my family, and a few clothes, rnd me and my family raise cotton for 
him, and I been doing that ever since I was twenty years old I moved 
here and started working on shares for his daddy first, and then when 
he died, I kept right on like I have up to now. Mr. Luther knows I has 
worked hard and never answered him back, and only asked for rations 
and a few clothes all this time You ask Mr. Luther ” 

The deputy listened to all that Uncle Abe said, but he did not say 
anything himself He felt sorry for the old Negro and his wife, but 
there was nothing he could do about it Luther Bolick had driven to 
the courthouse early that morning and secured the papers for eviction 
and arrest It was his job to serve the papers and execute the court 
orders But even if it was his job, he could not keep from feeling sorrj 
for the Negroes He didn’t think that Luther Bolick ought to throw 
them off his farm just because they had grown old 

When they got within sight of town, the deputy told the driver to 
stop He drew the truck up beside the highway when they reached the 
first row of houses There were fifteen or eighteen Negro houses on 
both sides of the road 

After they had stopped, the two white men began unloading the 
fuiniture and stacking it beside the road When it was all out of the 
truck, the deputy told Uncle Abe’s wife to get out Uncle Abe started 
to get out, too, but the deputy told him to stay where he was. They 
drove off again, leaving Uncle Abe’s wife standing in a dazed state 
of mind beside the furniture 

“What you going to do with me now'”’ Uncle Abe asked, looking 
back at his wife and furniture in the distance. 

“Take you to the county jail and lock you up,” the deputy said 
“What’s my wife going to doi”’ he asked. 
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“The pec^le in one of those houses will probably take her in,” 

“How long is you going to keep me in locked up?” 

“Until your case comes up for trial.” 

They drove through the dusty streets of the town, around the court- 
house square, and stopped in front of a brick building with iron bars 
across the windows. 

“Here’s where we get out,” the deputy said. 

Uncle Abe was almost too weak to walk by that time, but he man- 
aged to move along the path to the door. Another white man opened 
the door and told him to walk straight down the hall until he was 
told to stop 

Just before noon Saturday, Uncle Abe’s oldest son, Henry, stood in 
Ramsey Clark’s office, hat in hand The lawyer looked at the Negio 
and frowned He chewed his pencil for a while, then swung around in 
his chair and looked out the window into the courthouse square. Pres- 
ently he turned aropnd and looked at Uncle Abe’s son. 

“I don’t want the case,” he said “I don’t want to touch it.” 

The boy stared at him helplessly It was the third lawyer he had 
gone to see that morning, and all of them had refused to take his 
father’s case. 

“There’s no money in it,” Ramsey Clark said, still frowning. “I’d 
never get a dime out of you niggers if I took this case. And, besides, 
I don’t want to represent any more niggers at court Better lawyers 
than me have been ruined that way. I don’t want to get the reputation 
of being a ‘nigger lawyer.’ ” 

Henry shifted the weight of his body from one foot to the other and 
bit his lips He did not know what to say. He stood m the middle of the 
room trying to think of a way to get help for his father 

“My father never said he was going to kill Mr Luther,” Henry pro- 
tested “He’s always been on friendly terms with Mr Luther. None 
of us ever gave Mr Luther trouble Anybody will tell you that All 
the other tenants on Mr. Luther’s place will tell you my father has 
always stood up for Mr. Luther. He never said he was going to try 
to hurt Mr Luther ” 

The lawyer waved for him to stop He had heard all he wanted to 
listen to. 

“I told you I wouldn’t touch the case,” he said angrily, snatching 
up some papers and slamming them down on his desk. “I don’t want 
to go into court and waste my time arguing a case that won’t make 
any difference one way or the other, anyway. It’s a good thing for you 
niggers to get a turn on the ’gang every once in a while. It doesn’t make 
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any cliff eience whether Abe Lathan threatened Mr. Bolick, or whether 
he didn’t threaten him Abe Lathan said he wasn’t going to move off 
the farm, didn’t he^ Well, that’s enough to convict him in court. When 
the case comes up for trial, that’s all the judge will want to hear. He'll 
be sent to the ’gang quicker than a flea can hop No lawyer is going 
to spend a lot of time preparing a case when he knows how it’s going 
to end. If there was money in it, it might be different. But you mggers 
don’t have a thin dime to pay me with No, I don’t want the case. I 
wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole ” 

Henry backed out of Ramsey Clark’s office and went to the jail. He 
secured permission to see his father for five minutes. 

Uncle Abe was sitting on his bunk in the cage looking through the 
bars when Henry entered. The jailer came and stood behind him at the 
cage door 

“Did you see a lawyer and tell him I never said nothing like that 
to Mr Luther’’’ Uncle Abe asked the first thing 

Henry looked at his father, but it was difficult for him to answer He 
shook his head, dropping his gaze until he could see only the floor 

“You done tried, didn’t you, Henry’” Uncle Abe asked 

Henry nodded 

“But when you told the lawyers how I ain’t never said a mean thing 
about Mr Luther, or his daddy before him, in all my whole life, didn’t 
they say they was going to help me get out of jail’” 

Henry shook his head 

“What did the lawyers say, Henry’ When you told them how re- 
spectful I’ve always been to Mr Luther, and how I’ve always worked 
hard for him all my life, and never mentioned the shares, didn’t they 
say they would help me then’” 

Henry looked at his father, moving his head sideways in order to 
see him between the bars of the cage He had to swallow hard several 
times before he could speak at all 

“I’ve already been to see three lawyers ” he said finally “All three 
of them said they couldn’t do nothing about it, and to ]ust go ahead 
and let it come up for trial They said there wasn’t nothing they could 
do, because the judge would give you a term on the ’gang, anyway.” 

He stopped for a moment, looking down at his father’s feet through 
the bars 

“If you want me to. I’ll go see if I can try to find some other lawyers 
to take the case. But it won’t do much good They just won’t do any- 
thing ” 

Uncle Abe sat down on his bunk and looked at the floor He could 
not understand why none of the lawyers would help him. Presently 
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he looked up through the bars at his son. His eyes were fast filling 
with tears that he could not control 

“Why did the lawyers say the judge would give me a term on the 
’gang, anyway, Henry'”’ he asked. 

Henry gripped the bars, thinking about all the years he had seen 
his father and mother working in the cotton fields for Luther Bolick 
and being paid in rations, a few clothes, and a house to live in, and 
nothing more. 

“Why did they say that for, Henry?” his father msisted 
“I reckon because we is just colored folks,” Henry' said at last “I 
don’t know why else they would say things like that ” 

The jailer moved up behind Henry, prodding him with his stick 
Henry walked down the hall between the rows of cages towards the 
door that led to the street He did not look back 


Kight Club 

KATHARINE BRUSH 

Promptly at quarter of ten p m Mrs Brady descended the steps of 
the Elevated She purchased from the newsdealer m the cubbyhole 
beneath them a next month’s magazine and a tomorrow morning’s 
paper and, with these tucked under one plump arm, she walked She 
walked two blocks north on Sixth Avenue, turned and went west But 
not far west Westward half a block only, to the place where the gay 
green awmng marked “Club Frangais” paints a stripe of shade across 
the glimmering sidewalk Under this awning Mrs Brady halted briefly, 
to remark to the six-foot doorman that it looked like rain and to await 
his performance of his professional duty When the small green door 
yawned open, she sighed deeply and plodded in. 

The foyer was a blackness, an airless velvet blackness like the inside 
of a jeweler’s box Four drum-shap>ed lamps of golden silk suspended 
from the ceiling gave it light (a very little) and formed the jewels 
gold signets, those, or cuff-links for a giant At the far end of the foyer 
there were black stairs, faintly dusty, npphng upward toward an amber 
radiance Mrs Brady approached and pxmderously mounted the stairs, 
clinging with one fist to the mangy velvet rope that railed their edge 
From the top. Miss Lena Levin observed the ascent Miss Levin was 
the checkroom girl She had dark-at-the-roots blonde hair and slender 
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hips upon which, in moments of leisure, she wore her hands, like 
buckles of ivory loosely attached 

This was a moment of leisure Miss Levin waited behind her counter. 
Row upon row of hooks, empty as yet, and seeming to beckon — wee 
curved fingers of iron — waited behmd her. 

“Late,” said Miss Levin, “agam.” 

“Go wan!” said Mrs Brady. “It’s only ten to ten Whew' Them 
stairs'” 

She leaned heavily, sideways, against Miss Levin’s counter, and, 
applying one palm to the region of her heart, appeared at once to listen 
and to count. “Feel'” she cried then m a pleased voice 

Miss Levin obediently felt 

“Them stairs,” continued Mrs. Brady darkly, “with my bad heart, 
will be the death of me Whew' Well, dearie'’ What’s the news^” 

“You got a paper,” Miss Levin languidly reminded her 

“Yeah'” agreed Mrs Brady with sudden vehemence “I got a paper!” 
She slapped it upon the counter “An’ a lot of time I’ll get to read my 
paper, won’t I now^ On a Saturday night'” She moaned “Other nights 
IS bad enough, dear knows — but Saturday nights' How I dread ’em! 
Every Saturday night I say to my daughter, I say, ‘Geraldine, I can’t,’ 
I say, T can’t go through it again, an’ that’s all there is to it,’ I say. T’ll 
quit'’ I say An’ I will, too'” added Mrs Brady firmly, if indefinitely 

Miss Levin, in defense of Saturday nights, mumbled some vague 
something about tips 

“Tips'” Mrs Brady hissed it She almost spat it Plainly money was 
nothing, nothing at all, to this lady. “I just wish,” said Mrs Brady, and 
glared at Miss Levin, “I j’ust wish you had to spend one Saturday mght, 
just one, in that dressing room' Bein’ pushed an’ stepped on and near 
Knocked down by that gang of hussies, an’ them orderin’ an’ bossin’ 
you ’round like you was black, an’ usin’ your things an’ then sayin’ 
they’re sorry, they got no change, they’ll be back Yeah' They never 
come back'” 

“There’s Mr Costello,” whispered Miss Levin through lips that, like 
a ventriloquist’s, scarcely stirred 

“An’ as I was sayin’,” Mrs Brady said at once brightly, “I got to 
leave you Ten to ten, time I was on the job ” 

She smirked at Miss Levin, nodded, and right-about-faced There, 
indeed, Mr Costello was. Mr Bdly Costello, manager, proprietor, mon- 
arch of all he surveyed. From the doorway of the big room where the 
little tables herded in a ring around the waxen floor, he surveyed Mrs. 
Brady, and in such a way that Mrs Brady, momentarily forgetting her 
bad heart, walked fast, scurned faster, almost ran 



The door of her domain was set politely in an alcove, beyond siOcen 
curtains looped up at the sides. Mrs. Brady reached it breathless, shoul- 
dered It open, and groped for the electric switch Lights sprang up, 
a bright white blaze, intolerable for an instant to the eyes, like sun on 
snow. Blinking, Mrs Brady shut the door. 

The room was a spotless, white-tiled place, half beauty shop, half 
dressing-room. Along one wall stood washstands, sturdy triplets in a 
row, with pale-green liquid soap in glass balloons afloat above them. 

.gainst the opposite wall there was a couch A third wall backed an 
elongated glass- topped dressing table; and over the dressing table and 
over the washstands long rectangular sheets of mirror reflected lights, 
doors, glossy tiles, lights multiplied . . . 

Mrs. Brady moved across this glitter like a thick dark cloud in a 
hurry At the dressing table she came to a halt, and upon it she laid 
her newspaper, her magazine, and her purse — a black purse worn gray 
with much clutching She divested herself of a rusty black coat and a 
hat of the mushroom persuasion, and hung both up in a corner cup- 
board which she opened by means of one of a quite preposterous bunch 
of keys. From a nook in the cupboard she took down a lace-edged hand- 
kerchief with long streamers She untied the streamers and tied them 
again around her chunky black alpaca waist The handkerchief became 
an apron’s baby cousin 

Mrs Brady relocked the cupboard door, fumbled her key-ring over, 
and unlocked a capacious drawer of the dressing table She spread a 
fresh towel on the plate-glass top, in the geometrical center, and upon 
the towel she arranged with care a procession of things fished from the 
drawer Things for the hair. Things for the complexion Things for the 
eyes, the lashes, the brows, the lips, and the finger nails Things in boxes 
and things in jars and things in tubes and tins Also an ash tray, 
matches, pms, a tiny sewing kit, a pair of scissors. Last of all, a hand- 
printed sign, a nudging sort of sign 

NOTICE * 

THESE ARTICLES, PLACED HERE FOR VOUR CONVENIENCE, ARE THE 

PROPERTY OF THE MAID 

And directly beneath the sign, propping it up against the looking-glass, 
a china saucer, in which Mrs Brady now slyly laid decoy money . two 
quarters and two dimes, in four-leaf-clover formation 

Another drawer of the dressing table yielded a Dottle of bromo- 
seltzer, a bottle of aromatic spirits of ammonia, a tin of sodium bicar- 
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bonate, and a teaspoon. These were lined up on a shelf above the 
couch. 

Mrs Brady was now ready for anything. And (from the grim, thin 
pucker of her mouth) expecting it. 

Music came to her ears Rather, the beat of music, muffled, rhythmic, 

remote Umpa-um, umpa-um, umpa-um-umm Mr. “Fiddle” Baer 

and his band, hard at work on the first fox-trot of the night It was teas- 
ing, foot- tapping music, but the large solemn feet of Mrs Brady were 
still She sat on the couch and opened her newspaper, and for some 
moments she read uninterruptedly, with special attention to the mur- 
ders, the divorces, the breaches of promise, the funnies. 

Then the door swung inward, admitting a blast of Mr. Fiddle Baer’s 
best, a whiff of perfume, and a girl. 

Mrs Brady put her paper away. 

The girl was petite and darkly beautiful , wrapped in fur and mounted 
on tall jeweled heels She entered humming the rag-time song the 
orchestra was playing, and while she stood near the dressing table, 
stripping off her gloves, she continued to hum it softly to herself 

’‘Oh, I know my baby loves me 
I can tell my baby loves me “ 

Here the dark little girl got the left glove off, and Mrs. Brady 
glimpsed a platinum wedding ring 

"/Cause there arn’t no maybe 
In my baby’s 
Eyes ” 

The right glove came off The dark little girl sat down in one of 
the chairs that faced the dressing table She doffed her wrap, casting it 
carelessly over the chair back It had a cloth-of-gold lining, and the 
name of a Pans house was embroidered in curlicues on the label. Mrs 
Brady hovered solicitously near 

The dark little girl, still humming, looked over the articles, “placed 
here for your convenience,” and picked up the scissors Having cut off 
a very small hangnail with the air of one performing a perilous major 
operation, she seized and used the manicure buffer, and after that the 
eyebrow pencil Mrs Brady’s mind, hopefully calculating the tip, 
jumped and jumped again like a taxi-meter. 

"Oh, 1 know my baby loves me ’ 

The dark little girl apphed powder and hpstick belonging to herself. 
She examined the result searchingly in the mirror and sat back, satis- 
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fied. She cast some silver Klmk> Kltnk! into Mrs Brady’s saucer, and 
half rose. Then, remembering something, she settled down again. 

The ensuing thirty seconds were spent by her in pulling off her 
platinum wedding ring, tying it in a comer of a lace handkerchief, and 
tucking the handkerchief down the bodice of her tight white velvet 
gown. 

“There'” she said 

She swooped up her wrap and trotted toward the door, jeweled 
heels merrily twinkling 

“ ’Cause there ain’t no maybe ” 

The door fell shut 

Almost instantly it opened again, and another girl came m. A blonde, 
this She was pretty in a round-eyed, doll-like way, but Mrs Brady, 
regarding her, mentally grabbed the spirits of ammonia bottle For 
she looked terribly ill The round eyes were dull, the pretty silly little 
face was drawn The thin hands^ picking at the fastenings of a specious 
beaded bag, trembled and twitched 

Mrs Brady cleared her throat “Can I do something for you, miss'”’ 

Evidently the blonde girl had believed herself alone in the dressing 
room She started violently and glanced up, panic in her eyes Panic, 
and something else Something very like murderous hate — but for an 
instant only, so that Mrs Brady, whose perceptions were never quick, 
missed it altogether 

“A glass of water'”’ suggested Mrs. Brady 

“No,” said the girl, “no ” She had one hand in the beaded bag now 
Mrs Brady could see it moving, causing the bag to squirm like a live 
thing, and the fringe to shiver “Yes'” she cried abruptly “A glass of 
water — please — ^you get it for me ” 

She dropped on to the couch Mrs Brady scurried to the water cooler 
in the corner, pressed the spigot with a determined thumb Water 
trickled out thinly Mrs Brady pressed harder, and scowled, and 
thought, “Something’s wrong with this thing I mustn’t forget, next 
time I see Mr Costello ” 

When again she faced her patient, the patient was sitting erect. She 
was thrusting her clenched hand back into the beaded bag again 

She took only a sip of the water, but it seemed to help her quite 
miraculously Almost at once color came to her cheeks, life to her 
eyes She grew young again — as young as she was She smiled up at 
Mrs Brady 

“Well'” she exclaimed. “What do you know about that'” She shook 
her honey-colored head “I can’t imagine what came over me.” 



“Are you better now?” inquired Mrs. Brady. 

“Yes. Oh, yes. I’m better now. You see,” said the blonde girl con- 
fidentially, “we were at the theater, my boy friend and I, and it was 
hot and stuffy — I guess that must have been the trouble ” 

She paused, and the ghost of her recent distress crossed her face. 
“God! I thought that last act never would end'” she said 

While she attended to her hair and complexion, she chattered gayly 
to Mrs. Brady, chattered on with scarcely a stop for breath, and 
laughed much She said, among other things, that she and her “boy 
friend” had not known one another very long, but that she was 
“ga-ga” about him “He is about me, too,” she confessed “He thinks 
I’m grand ” 

She fell silent then, and in the looking-glass her eyes were shadowed, 
haunted But Mrs Brady, from where she stood, could not see the 
looking-glass, and half a minute later the blonde girl laughed and 
began again When she went out she seemed to dance out on little 
winged feet, and Mrs Brady, sighing, thought it must be nice to be 
young . and happy like that 

The next arrivals were two A tall, extremely smart young woman 
in black chiffon entered first, and held the door open for her com- 
panion, and the instant the door was shut, she said, as though it had 
been on the tip of her tongue for hours, “Amy, what under the sun 
happened^” 

Amy, who was brown-eyed, brown-bobbed-haired, and patently an- 
noyed about something, crossed to the dressing table and flopped into 
a chair before she made reply 

“Nothing,” she said wearily then 

“That’s nonsense'” snorted the other “Tell me Was it something she 
said^ She’s a tactless ass, of course. Always was ” 

“No, not anything she said. It was ” Amy bit her lip “All right' 

I’ll tell you Before we left your apartment I just happened to notice 
that Tom had disappeared So I went to look for him — I wanted to ask 
him if he’d remembered to tell the maid where we were going — 
Skippy’s subject to croup, you know, and we always leave word. Well, 
so I went into the kitchen, thinking Tom might be there mixing cock- 
tails — and there he was — and there she was'” 

The full red mouth of the other young woman pursed itself slightly 
Her arched brows lifted “Well?” 

Her matter-of-factness appeared to infuriate Amy. “He was kissing 
her'” she flung out. 

“Well'”' said the other again. She chuckled softly and patted Amy’s 
shoulder, as if it were the shoulder of a child “You’re surely not going 
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to let that spoil your whole evening^ Amy dear! Kissing may once 
have been serious and significant — ^but it isn’t nowadays. Nowadays, 
it’s like shaking hands. It means nothing.” 

But Amy was not consoled. “I hate her'” she cried desperately. “Red- 
headed thing' Calling me ‘darling’ and ‘honey,’ and s-sending me hand- 
kerchiefs for C-Christmas — and then sneaking off behind closed doors 
and k-kissing my h-h-husband " 

At this point Amy broke down, but she recovered herself sufficiently 
to add with venom, “I’d like to slap her!” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” smiled the tall young woman, “I wouldn’t do that!” 

Amy wiped her eyes with what might well have been one of the 
Christmas handkerchiefs, and confronted her friend “Well, what 
would you do, Vera^ If you were I^” 

“I’d forget it,” said Vera, “and have a good time I’d kiss somebody 
myself. You’ve no idea how much better you’d feel'” 

“I don’t do ” Amy began indignantly, but as the door behind 

her opened and a third young woman — red-headed, eamnged, ex- 
quisite — lilted in, she changed her tone “Oh, hello'” she called sweetly, 
beaming at the newcomer via the mirror. “We were wondering what 
had become of you'” 

The red-headed girl, smiling easily back, dropped her cigarette on 
the floor and crushed it out with a silver-shod toe. “Tom and I were 
talking to Fiddle Baer,” she explained “He’s going to play ‘Clap Yo’ 
Hands’ next, because it’s my favorite Lend me a comb, will you'”’ 

“There’s a comb there,” said Vera, indicating Mrs Brady’s business 
comb 

“But imagine using it'” murmured the red-headed girl “Amy, dar- 
ling, haven’t you one'”’ 

Amy produced a tiny comb from her rhinestone purse. “Don’t forget 
to bring it when you come,” she said, and stood up “I’m going on out, 
I want to tell Tom something.” She went 

The red-headed young woman and the tall black-chiffon one were 
alone, except for Mrs. Brady. The red-headed one beaded her incredible 
lashes The tall one, the one called Vera, sat watching her Presently she 
said, “Sylvia, look here” And Sylvia looked Anybody, addressed in 
that tone, would have. 

“There is one thing,” Vera went on quietly, holding the other’s eyes, 
“that I want understood. And that is, ’Hands off'’ Do you hear me?” 

“I don’t know what you mean ” 

“You do know what I mean!” 

The red-headed girl shrugged her shoulders. “Amy told you she saw 
us, I suppose.” 
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“Precisely* And,” went on Vera, gathenng up her possessions and 
nsing, “as I said before, you’re to keep away ” Her eyes blazed sudden 
white-hot rage “Because, as you very well know, he belongs to me,” 
she said, and departed, slamming the door 

Between eleven o’clock and one Mrs. Brady was very busy indeed. 
Never for more than a moment during those two hours was the dressing 
room empty. Often it was jammed, full to overflowing with curled 
cropped heads, with ivory arms and shoulders, with silk and lace and 
chiffon, with legs. The door flapped in and back, in and back The 
mirrors caught and held — ^and lost — a hundred different faces Powder 
veiled the dressing table with a thin white dust, cigarette stubs, scarlet 
at the tips, choked the ash-receiver Dimes and quarters clattered into 
Mrs. Brady’s saucer — ^and were transferred to Mrs Brady’s purse The 
original seventy cents remained That much, and no more, would Mrs 
Brady gamble on the integrity of womankind 

She earned her money She threaded needles and took stitches. She 
powdered the backs of necks She supplied towels for soapy, dripping 
hands She removed a speck from a teary blue eye and pounded the 
heel on a slipper. She curled the str^gling ends of a black bob and a 
gray bob, pinned a velvet flower on a lithe round waist, mixed three 
doses of bicarbonate of soda, took charge of a shed pink-satin girdle, 
collected, on hands and kneeSj several dozen fake pearls that had wept 
from a broken string 

She served chorus girls and school girls, gay young matrons and 
gayer young mistresses, a lady who had divorced four husbands, and 
a lady who had poisoned one, the secret (more or less) sweetheart of a 
Most Distinguished Name, and the Brains of a bootleg gang . . . She 
saw things She saw a yellow check, with the ink hardly dry She saw 
four tiny bruises, such as fingers might make, on an arm. She saw a 
girl strike another girl, not playfully She saw a bundle of letters some 
man wished he had not written, safe and deep in a brocaded handbag 

About midnight the door flew open and at once was pushed shut, and 
a gray-eyed, lovely child stood backed against it, her palms flattened on 
the panels at her sides, the draperies of her white chiffon gown settling 
lightly to rest around her. 

There were already five damsels of varying ages in the dressing room 
The latest arrival marked their presence with a flick of her eyes and, 
standing just where she was, she called peremptorily, “Maid!” 

Mrs. Brady, standing just where she was, said, “Yes, miss?” 

“Please come here,” said the girl 
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Mrs. Brady, as slowly as she dared, did so. 

The girl lowered her voiCe to a tense half -whisper. “Listen' Is there 
any way I can get out of here except through this door I came in?” 

Mrs Brady stared at her stupidly 

“Any window'”’ persisted the girl. “Or anything'”’ 

Here they were interrupted by the exodus of two of the damsels-of- 
varying-ages Mrs Brady opened the door for them — and in so doing 
caught a glimpse of a man who waited in the hall outside, a debonair, 
old-young man with a girl’s furry wrap hung over his arm, and his hat 
in his hand 

The door clicked The gray-eyed girl moved out from the wall, 
against which she had flattened herself — for all the world like one elud- 
ing pursuit in a cinema 

“What about that window'”’ she demanded, pointing 
“That’s all the farther it opens,” said Mrs Brady 
“Oh' And It’s the only one — isn’t it'”’ 

“It IS ” 

“Damn,” said the girl “Then there’s no way out'”’ 

“No way but the door,” said Mrs Brady testily 
The girl looked at the door She seemed to look through the door, 
and to despise and to fear what she saw Then she looked at Mrs. 
Brady “Well,” she said, “then I s’pose the only thing for me to do is 
to stay in here ” 

She stayed Minutes ticked by Jazz ciooncd distantly, stopped, struck 
up again Other girls came and went Still the gray-eyed girl sat on the 
couch, with her back to the wall and her shapely legs crossed, smoking 
cigarettes, one from the stub of another 
After a long while she said, “Maid'” 

“Yes, miss'”’ 

“Peek out that door, will you, and see if there’s anyone standing 
there ” 

Mrs Brady peeked, and reported that there was There was a gentle- 
man with a little bit of a black mustache standing there The same 
gentleman, in fact, who was standing there “just after you came in ” 
“Oh, Lord,” sighed the gray-eyed girl “Well I can’t stay here 
all night, that’s one sure thing ” 

She slid off the couch, and went listlessly to the dressing table. There 
she occupied herself for a minute or two Suddenly, without a word, 
she darted out 

Thirty seconds later Mrs. Brady was elated to find two crumpled 
one-dollar bills lying in her saucer Her joy, however, died a premature 
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death For she made an almost simultaneous second discovery. A sad- 
dening one. Above all, a puzzling one. 

“Now what for,” marveled Mrs. Brady, “did she want to walk off 
with them scissors 

This at twelve twenty-five 

At twelve thirty a quartette of excited young things burst in, babbling 
madly All of them had their evening wraps with them, all talked at 
once One of them, a Dresden china girl with a heart-shaped face, was 
the center of attraction Around her the rest fluttered like monstrous 
butterflies; to her they addressed their shrill exclamatory cries 

“Babe,” they called her 

Mrs Brady heard snatches “Not in this state unless ” “Well, you 
can in Maryland, Jimmy says ” “Oh, there must be some place nearer 
than ” “Isn’t this marvelous^” “When did it happen, Babe'^ When 
did you decide^” 

“Just now,” the girl with the heart-shaped face sang softly, “when 
we were dancing ” 

The babble resumed, “But listen. Babe, what’ll your mother and 
father “Oh, never mind, let’s hurry ” “Shall we be warm enough 

with just these thin wraps, do you think^ Babe, will you be warm 
enough^ Surc^” 

Powder flew and little pocket combs marched through bright mar- 
cels Flushed cheeks were painted pinker still. 

“My pearls,” said Babe, “are old And my d’-ess and my slippers are 
new Now, let’s see — what can I borrow^” 

A lace handkerchief, a diamond bar pin, a pair of earrings were prof- 
fered She chose the bar pin, and its owner unpinned it proudly, gladly 

“I’ve got blue garters'” exclaimed a shnll little girl m a silver dress. 

“Give me one, then,” directed Babe “I’ll trade with you. . . . There' 
That fixes that ” 

More babbling, “Hurry' Hurry up'” . . “Listen, are you sure we’ll 
be warm enough'’ Because we can stop at my house, there’s nobody 
home ” “Give me that puff, Babe, I’ll powder your back ” “And just 
to think a week ago you’d never even met each other'” “Oh, hurry up, 
let’s get started'” “I’m ready” “So’m I” “Ready, Babe'’ You look 
adorable ” “Come on, everybody ” 

They were gone again, and the dressing room seemed twice as still 
and vacant as before 

A minute of grace, during which Mrs. Brady wiped the spilled pow- 
der away with a damp gray rag Then the door jumped open again 
Two evening gowns appieared and made for the dressing table in a bee 
line Slim tubular gowns they were, one green, one palest yellow Yel- 
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row hair went with the green gown, brown hair with the yellow. Hie 
green-gowned, yellow-haired girl wore gardenias on her left shoulder, 
four of them, and a flashing bracelet on each fragile wrist. The othei 
girl looked less prosperous, still, you would rather have looked at her 
Both ignored Mrs. Brady’s cosmetic display as utterly as they ignored 
Mrs. Brady, producing full field equipment of their own 

“Well,” said the girl with gardenias, rouging energetically, “how do 
you like him’” 

“Oh-h— all right ” 

“Meaning, ‘Not any,’ hmm’ I suspected as much'” The girl with 
gardenias turned m her chair and scanned her companion’s profile with 
disapproval “See here, Marilee,” she drawled, “are you going to be a 
damn fool all your life’” 

“He’s fat,” said Marilee dreamily. “Fat, and — greasy, sort of. I mean, 
greasy in his mind Don’t you know what I mean’” 

“I know one thing,” declared the other “I know Who He Is' And if 
I were you, that’s all I’d need to know U nder the circumstances ” 

The last three words, stressed meaningly, affected the girl called 
Marilee curiously She grew grave Her lips and lashes drooped For 
some seconds she sat frowmng a httle, breaking a black-sheathed lip- 
stick in two and fitting it together again 
“She’s worse,” she said finally, low. 

“Worse’” 

Marilee nodded 

“Well,” said the girl with gardemas, “there you are It’s the climate. 
She’ll never be anything hut worse, if she doesn’t get away. Out West 
Arizona or somewhere.” 

“I know,” murmured Marilee. 

The other girl opened a tin of eye shadow “Of course,” she said 
dryly, “suit yourself She’s not my sister.” 

Manlee said nothing. Quiet she sat, breaking the lipstick, mending 
it, breaking it 

“Oh, well,” she breathed finally, wearily, and straightened up She 
propped her elbows on the plate-glass dressing table top and leaned 
toward the mirror, and with the hpstick she began to make her coral- 
pink mouth very red and gay and reckless and alluring 

Nighdy at one o’clock Vane and Moreno dance for the Club Fran- 
gais. They dance a tango, they dance a waltz, then, by way of encore, 
they do a Black Bottom, and a trick of their own called the Wheel 
They dance for twenty, thirty minutes. And while they dance you do 
not leave your table — for this is what you came to see. Vane and 
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Moreno. The new New York thrill. The sole justihcation for the fivc- 
dollar convert extorted by Billy Costello. 

From one until half-past, then, was Mrs. Brady’s recess. She had 
been looking forward to it all the evening long. When it began — when 
the opening chords of the tango music sounded stirringly from the room 
outside — Mrs. Brady brightened. With a nght good will she sped the 
parting guests. 

Alone, she unlocked her cupboard and took out her magazine — the 
magazine she had bought three hours before Heaving a great breath of 
relief and satisfaction, she plumped herself on the couch and fingered 
the pages. 

Immediately she was absorbed, her eyes drinking up printed Imes, 
her lips moving soundlessly 

The magazine was Mrs Brady’s favorite. Its stories were true stones, 
taken from life (so the editor said) , and to Mrs. Brady they were live, 
vivid threads in the dull, drab pattern of her night 


The Lily 

H E BATES 

Mv GREAT-UNCLE Silas Used to live in a small stone reed-thatched 
cottage on the edge of a pinc-wood, where nightingales sang passion- 
ately in great numbers through early summer nights and on into the 
mornings and often still in the afternoons On summer days after rain 
the air was sweetly saturated with the fragrance of the pines, which 
mingled subtly with the exquisite honeysuckle scent, the strange vanilla 
heaviness from the creamy elder-flowers in the garden hedge and the 
perfume ,of old pink and white crimped-double roses of forgotten 
names It was very quiet there except for the soft, water-whispering 
sound of leaves and boughs, and the squabbling and singing of birds 
in the house-thatch and the trees The house itself was soaked with 
years of scents, half-swCet, half-dimly-sour with the smell of wood 
smoke, the curious odour of mauve and milk-coloured and red 
geramums, of old wine and tea and the earth smell of my uncle Silas 
himself. 

It was the sort of house to which old men retire to enjoy their last 
days, m which, shufflmg about m green carpet-slippers, they do nothing 
but poke the fire, gloomily clip their beards, read the newspapers with 
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their spectacles on upside down, take too much physic and die of 
boredom at last 

But my uncle Silas was different At the age of ninety-three he was 
as lively and restless as a young colt. He shaved every mormng at 
half-past five with cold water and a razor older than himself which 
resembled an antique barbaric bill-hook. He still kept alive within 
him some gay, devilish spark of audacity which made him attractive 
to the ladies He ate too much and he drank too much 

‘God strike me if I tell a he,’ he used to say, ‘but I’ve drunk enough 
beer, me boyo, to float the fleet and a drop over.’ 

I remember seeing him on a scorching, windless day m July He 
ought to have been asleep in the shade with his red handkerchief over 
his old walnut-coloured face, but when I arrived he was at work on 
his potato-patch, digging steadily and strongly m the full blaze of the 
sun. 

Hearing the click of the gate he looked up, and seeing me, waved 
his spade The potato-patch was at the far end of the long garden, 
where the earth was warmest under the woodside, and I walked down 
the long path to it between rows of fat-podded peas and beans and 
green-fruited bushes of currant and gooseberry By the house, under 
the sun-white wall, the sweet-williams and white pinks flamed softly 
against the hot mangolds and the orange poppies flat-opened to drink 
in the sun 

‘Hot,’ I said 

‘Warmish ’ He did not pause in his strong, rhythmical digging The 
potato-patch had been cleared of its crop and the sun-withered haulms 
had been heaped against the hedge. 

‘Peas^’ I said The conversation was inevitably laconic 

‘Taters,’ he said He did not speak again until he had dug to the 
edge of the wood. There he straightened his back, blew his nose on his 
red handkerchief, let out a nonchalant flash of spittle, and cocked his 
eye at me 

‘Two crops,’ he said ‘Two crops from one hit o’ land. How’s that, 
me boyo^ Ever heard talk o’ that^’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘And you’d be telling a lie if you said you had Because I know you 
ain’t ’ 

He winked at me, with that swift cock of the head and the perky 
flicker of the hd that had in it all the saucy jauntiness of a youth of 
twenty He was very proud of himself He was doing something extraor- 
dinary and he knew it. There was no humbug about him 

Sitting in the low shade of the garden hedge I watched him, waiting 
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for him to hnish digging. was a short, thick-biiilt man, and his old 
cordurcy trousers concertina-folded over his squat legs and his cdd 
wine-red waistcoat ruckled up over his heavy chest made him look 
dwarfer and thicker still. He was as ugly as some old Indian idol, his 
skin walnut-stained and scarred like a weather-cracked apple, his 
cheeks hanging loose and withered, his lips wet and almost sensual and 
a trifle sardonic with their sideways twist and the thick pout of the 
lower lip His left eye was bloodshot, a thin vein or two of scarlet 
staining the white, but he kept the hd half-shut, only raising it abruptly 
now and then with an odd cocking-flicker that made him look devilish 
and sinister. The sudden gay jaunty flash of his eyes was electric, 
immortal I told him once that he’d live to be a thousand T shall,’ 
he said. 

When he had finished the digging and was scraping the light sun-dry 
soil from his spade with his flattened thumb I got up languidly from 
under the hedge 

‘Don’t strain yourself,’ he said 

He shouldered his spade airily and walked away towards the house 
and I followed him, marvelling at his age, his strength and his tireless- 
ness under that hot sun Half-way up the garden path he stopped to 
show me his gooseberries. They were as large as young green peaches. 
He gathered a handful, and the bough, relieved of the weight, swayed 
up swiftly from the earth When I had taken a gooseberry he threw the 
rest into his mouth, crunching them like a horse eating fresh carrots. 
Something made me say, as I sucked the gooseberry . 

‘You must have been born about the same year as Hardy ’ 

‘Hardy^’ He cocked his bloodshot eye at me ‘What Hardy'*’ 

‘Thomas Hardy ’ 

He thought a moment, crunching gooseberries 

‘I recollect him Snotty little bit of a chap, red hair, always had a 
dew-drop on the end of his nose One o’ them Knotting Fox Hardies. 
Skinny lot. I recollect him ’ 

‘No, not him I mean another Hardy Different man ’ 

‘Then he was afore my time.’ 

‘No, he was about your time. You must have heard of him He wrott 
books ’ 

The word finished him' he turned and began to stride off towardi 
the house. ‘Books,’ I heard him mutter ‘Books’’ And suddenly he 
turned on me and curled his wet red lips and said in a voice of 
devastating scorn, his bloodshot eye half-angry, half-gleeful 

‘I daresay.’ And then in a flash • ‘But could he grow gooseberries like 
thati*’ 
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Without pausing for an answer he strode off again, and I followed 
Km up the path and out of the blazing white afternoon sun into the 
cool, geranium-smelling house, and there he sat down in his shirt- 
deeves in the big black-leathered chair that he once told me his 
grandmother had left him, with a hundred pounds sewn in the seat 
that he sat on for ten years without knowing it 

‘Mouthful o’ wine’’ he Said to me softly, and then before I had time 
to answer he bawled into the silence of the house 

'Woman' If you’re down the cellar bring us a bottle o’ cowshp'’ 

‘I’m upstairs,’ came a voice 

“Then come down And look slippy ’ 

‘Fetch It yourself’ 

‘What’s that, y’old tit’ I’ll fetch you something you won’t forget m 
a month o’ Sundays D’ye hear’’ There was a low muttering and 
rumbling over the ceiling ‘Fetch it yourself,’ he muttered ‘Did ye hear 
that’ Fetch it yourself’ 

‘I’ll fetch it,’ I said 

‘You sit down,’ he said ‘What do I pay a housekeeper for’ Sit down 
She’ll bring it ’ 

I sat down in the broken-backed chair that in summer time always 
stood by the door, propping it open. The deep roof dropped a strong 
black shadow across the threshold but outside the sun blazed un- 
brokenly, with a still, intense mid-summer light There was no sound 
or movement from anything except the bees, droll and drunken, as 
they crawled and tippled down the yellow and blue and dazzling white 
throats of the flowers And sitting there waiting for the wine to come 
up, listening to the bees working down into the heart of tlie silence, 
I saw a flash of scarlet m the garden, and said 
‘I see the lily’s in bloom ’ 

And as though I had startled him Uncle Silas looked up quicklv, 
almost with suspicion 

‘Ah, she’s m bloom,’ he said. 

I was wondering why he always spoke of the lily as though it were 
a woman, when the housekeeper, her unlaced ‘shoes clip-clopping 
defiantly on the wooden cellar-steps and the brick passage, came in 
with a green wine-bottle, and slapping it down on the table went out 
again with her head stiffly uplifted, without a word. 

‘Glasses yelled my uncle Silas. 

‘Bunging ’em if you can wait'’ she shouted back 
‘Well, hurry then! And don’t fall over yourself’ 

She came back a moment or two later with the glasstes, which she 
clapped down on the table just as she had done the wine-bottle 
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aehantly, without a wora. She was a scraggy, irosty-eyect womjin, with 
a tight, almost lipless mouth, and as she stalked out of the door my 
uncle Silas leaned across to me and said in a whisper just loud enough 
for her to hear 

‘Tart as a stick of old rhubarb ’ 

‘What’s that you’re saying^’ she said at once. 

‘Never spoke Never opened me mouth ’ 

‘I heard you'’ 

‘Gfo and put yourself in curling pins, you old straight hook!’ 

‘I’m leaving,’ she shouted 

‘Leave!’ he shouted ‘And good riddance ’ 

‘Who’re you talking to, eh'* Who’re you talking to, you corrupted 
old devil’’ You ought to be ashamed of yourself If you weren’t so old 
I’d warm your breeches till you couldn’t sit down I’m off ’ 

She flashed out, clip-clopping with her untied shoes along the 
passage and upstairs while he chanted after her, in his devilish, 
goading voice 

‘Tart as a bit of old rhubarb, tart as a bit of old rhubarb'’ 

When the house was silent again he looked at me and winked his 
bloodshot eye and said ‘Pour out,’ and I half-filled the tumblers with 
the clear sun-coloured wine As we drank I said, ‘You’ve done it now,* 
and he winked back at me again, knowing that I knew that she had 
been leaving every day for twenty years, and that they had quarrelled 
with each other day and night for nearly all that time, secretly loving iL 
Sitting by the door, sipping the sweet, cold wine, I looked at the hly 
again Its strange, scarlet, turk’s-cap blossoms had just begun to uncurl 
in the July heat, the, colour hot and passionate against the snow- 
coloured pinks and the cool larkspurs and the stiff spikes of the 
madonnas, sweet and virgin but like white wax Rare, exotic, strangely 
lovely, the red lily had blossomed there, untouched, for as long as I 
could remember 

‘When are you going to give me a little bulb off the lily I said. 

‘You know what I’ve always told you,’ he said ‘You can have her 
when I’m dead You can come and dig her up then Do what you like 
with her.’ 

I nodded He drank, and as I watched his skinny throat filling and 
relaxing with the wine I said 

‘Where did you get it'’ In the first place'” 

He looked at the almost empty glass 

‘I pinched her,’ he said 

‘How?’ 

‘Never mind. Give us another mouthful o’ wine ’ 



He field out his glass, and I rose and took the wine-bottle from die 
table and paused with my hand on the cork. ‘Go on ’ I said, ‘tell me.’ 
‘I forget,’ he said. ‘It’s been so damn long ago.’ 

‘How long^’ 

‘I forget,’ he said. 

As I gave him back his wine-filled glass I looked at him with a smile 
and he half-smiled back at me, half-cunning, half-sheepish, as though 
he knew what I was thinking. He possessed the vividest memory, a 
memory he often boasted about as he told me the stones of his 
boyhood, rare tales of prize-fights on summer mornings by isolated 
woods very long ago, of how he heard the news of the Crimea, of how 
he took a candle to church to warm his hands against it m the dead of 
winter, and how when the parson cried out ‘And ye shall see a great 
light, even as I see one now'’ he snatched up the candle m fear of hell 
and devils and sat on it ‘And I can put my finger on the spot now ’ 

By that smile on his face I knew that he remembered about the lily, 
and after taking another long drink of the wine he began to talk His 
voice was crabbed and rusty, a strong, ugly voice that had no softness 
or tenderness in it, and his half-shut bloodshot eye and his wet curled 
lips looked rakish and wicked, as though he were acting the villainous 
miser in one of those travelling melodramas of his youth 

‘I seed her over m a garden, behind a wall,’ he said ‘Big wall, about 
fifteen feet high. We were banging in hard a-carrymg hay and I was 
on the top o’ the cart and could sec her just over the wall. Not just one 
— scores, common as poppies I felt I shouldn’t have no peace again 
until I had one And I nipped over the wall that night about twelve 
o’clock and ran straight into her ’ 

‘Into the lily'” 

‘Tah! Into a gal See'’ Young gal — about my age, daughter o’ the 
house All dressed m thin white “What are you doing here she says, 
and I believe she was as frit as I was “I lost something,” I says “It’s all 
nght. You know me ” And then she wanted to know what I’d lost, and 
I felt as if I didn’t care what happened, and I said, “Lost my head, I 
reckon ” And she laughed, and then I laughed and then she said, 
“Ssshhh' Don’t you see I’m as done as you are if we’re found here'’ 
You’d better go What did you come for anyway'”’ And I told her 
She wouldn’t believe me “It’s right,” I says, “I just come for the lily.” 
And she just stared at me “And you know what they do to people who 
steal?” she says “Yes,” I says, and they were the days when you could 
be hung for looking at a sheep almost “But picking flowers mn’t 
stealing,” I says. “Ssshhh'” she says again. “What d’ye think I’m 
going to say if they find me here’ Don’t talk so loud. Come here behind 
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these trees and keep quiet.” And we went and sat down behind some 
old box-trees and she kept whispering about the lily and telling me to 
whisper for fear anyone should come. “I’ll get you the lily all nght,” 
she says, “if you keep quiet. I’ll dig it up”.’ 

He ceased talking, and after the sound of his harsh, uncouth racy 
voice the summer afternoon seemed quieter than ever, the drowsy, 
stumbling boom of the bees in the July flowers only deepening the hot 
drowsy silence. I took a drink of the strong cool flower-odoured wine 
and waited for my uncle Silas to go on with the story, but nothing 
happened, and finally I looked up at him 

‘Well’’ I said. 

For a moment or two he did not speak But finally he turned and 
looked at me with a half-solemn, half-vivacious expression, one eye 
half-closed, and told me in a voice at once dreamy, devilish, innocent, 
mysterious and triumphant, all and more than I had asked to know. 

‘She gave me the lily,’ he said 


Mary 

JOHN COLLIER 

There was m those days — I hope it is there still — a village called 
Ufferleigh, lying all among the hills and downs of North Hampshire. 
In every cottage garden there was a giant apple tree, and when these 
trees were hung red with fruit, and the newly lifted potatoes lay 
gleaming between bean-row and cabbage-patch, a young man walked 
into the village who had never been there before 

He stopped in the lane just under Mrs Hedges’s gate, and looked up 
into her garden Rosie, who was picking the beans, heard his tentative 
cough, and turned and leaned over the hedge to hear what he Wanted. 
“I was wondering,” said he, “if th«re was anybody in the village who 
had a lodging to let ” 

He looked at Rosie, whose cheeks were redder than the apples, and 
whose hair was the softest yellow imaginable. “I was wondenng,” 
said he in amendment, “if you had.” 

Rosie looked back at him. He wore a blue jersey such as seafarmg 
men wear, but he seemed hardly like a seafaring man. His face was 
brown and plain and pleasant, and his hair was black. He was 
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shabby and he was shy, but there was something about him that made 
it very certam he was not just a tramp “I’ll ask,” said Rosie. 

With that she ran for her mother, and Mrs Hedges came out to 
interview the young man “I’ve got to be near Andover for a week,” 
said he, “but somehow I didn’t fancy staying right in the town ” 

“There’s a bed,” said Mrs Hedges “If you don’t mind having your 
meals with us ” 

“Why, surely, ma’am,” said he. “There’s nothing I’d like better.” 

Everything was speedily arranged, Rosie picked another handful 
of beans, and in an hour he was seated with them at supper. He told 
them his name was Fred Baker, but, apart from that, he was so polite 
that he could hardly speak, and in the end Mrs Hedges had to ask 
him outright what his business was “Why, ma’am,” said he, looking 
her straight in the face, “I’ve done one thing and another ever since 
I was so high, but I heard an old proverb once, how to get on in the 
world ‘Feed ’em or amuse ’em,’ it said So that’s what I do, ma’am. I 
travel with a pig” 

Mrs Hedges said she had never heard of such a thing 

“You surprise me,” said he “Why, there are some in London, they 
tell me, making fortunes on the halls Spell, count, add up, answer 
questions, anvthing But let them wait,” said he, smiling, “till they see 
Mary ” 

“Is that the name of your pig^” asked Rosie 

“Well,” said Fred, shyly, “it’s what I call her just between ourselves 
like To her public, she’s Zola Sort of Frenchified, I thought Spicy 
if you’ll excuse the mention of it But in the caravan I call her Mary ” 

“You live in a caravan^” cried Rosie, delighted by the doll’s-house 
idea 

“We do,” said he “She has her bunk, and I have mine.” 

“I don’t think I should like that,” said Mrs Hedges “Not a pig. 
No.” 

“She’s as clean,” said he, “as a new-born babe And as for com- 
pany, well, you’d say she’s human All the same, it’s a bit of a wander- 
ing life for her — up hill and down dale, as the saving goes Between 
you and me I shan’t be satisfied Ull I get her into one of these big 
London theatres You can see us in the W'est End'” 

“I should like the caravan best,” said Rosie, who seemed to have 
a great deal to say for herself, all of a sudden 

“It’s pretty,” said Fred. “Curtains, you know Pot of flowers Little 
stove. Somehow I’m used to it Can’t hardly think of myself staying at 
one of them big hotels Still, Mary’s got her career to think of I can’t 
stand m the way of her talent, so that’s that ” 
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“Is she big'*” asked Rosie. 

“It’s not her size,” said he. “No more than Shirley Temple. It’s 
her brains and personality. Clever as a wagon-load of monkeys' You’d 
like her She’d like you, I reckon Yes, I reckon she would Sometimes 
I’m afraid Tm a bit slow by way of company for her, never having 
had much to do with the ladies ” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Mrs Hedges archly, as convention required 

“ ’Tis so, ma’am,” said he “Always on the move, you see, ever since 
I was a nipper Baskets and brooms, pots and pans, then some acrobat 
stuff, then Mary Never two days in the same place It don’t give you 
the time to get acquainted ” 

“You’re going to be here a whole week, though,” said Rosie artlessly, 
but at once her red cheeks blushed a hundred times redder than before, 
for Mrs Hedges gave her a sharp look, which made her sec that her 
words might have been taken the wrong way 

Fred, however, had noticed nothing “Yes,” said he, “I shall be here 
a week And why'* Mary ran a nail in her foot in the marketplace, 
Andover Finished her act — and collapsed. Now she’s at the vet’s, poor 
creature ” 

“Oh, poor thing'” cried Rosie 

“I was half afraid,” said he, “it was going wrong on her But it 
seems she’ll pull round all nght, and I took opportunity to have the 
van repaired a bit, and soon we’ll be on the road again I shall go in 
and see her tomorrow Maybe I can find some blackberries, to take 
her by way of a relish, so to speak ” 

“Colley Bottom,” said Rosie “That’s the place where they grow 
big and juicy ” 

“Ah' If I knew where it was ” said Fred tentatively 

“Perhaps, in the morning, if she’s got time, she’ll show you,” said 
Mrs Hedges, who began to feel very kindly disposed towards the young 
man 

In the morning, surely enough, Rosie did have time, and she showed 
Fred the place, and helped him pick the berries Returning from 
Andover, later in the day, Fred reported that Mary had tucked into 
them a fair treat, and he had little doubt that, if she could have 
spoken, she would have sent her special thanks Nothing is more 
affecting than the gratitude of a dumb animal, and Rosie was impelled 
to go every morning with Fred to pick a few more berries for the in- 
valid pig 

On these excursions Fred told her a great deal more about Mary, a 
bit about the caravan, and a little about himself. She saw that he was 



very bold and knowing in some ways, but incredibly simple and shy 
in others. This, she felt, showed he had a good heart. 

The end of the week seemed to come very soon, and all at once 
they were coming back from Colley Bottom for the last time. Fred 
said he would never forget Ufferleigh, nor the nice time he had 
had there. 

“You ought to send us a postcard when you’re on your trat^els,” 
said Rosie 

“Yes,” he said “That’s an idea I will ” 

“Yes, do,” said Rosie 

“Yes,” said he again “I will Do you know, I was altogether down- 
hearted at going away, but now I’m half wishing I was on the road 
again already So I could be sending that card right away,” said he 
“At that rate,” said Rosie, looking the other way, “you might as well 
make it a letter” 

“Ah'” said he “And do you know what I should feel like putting 
at the bottom of that letter'* If you was my young lady, that is Which, 
of course, you’re not Me never having had one ” 

“What'*” said Rosie 

“A young lady,” said he 

“But what would you put'*” said she 

“Ah'” said he “What I’d put Do you know what I’d put'* If — tf, 
mind you — if you was my young lady'*” 

“No,” said she, “whaf*” 

“I don’t hardly like to tell you,” said he 

“Go on,” she said “You don’t want to be afraid ” 

“All right,” said he “Only mind you, it’s if ” And with his stick he 
traced three crosses in the dust 

“If I was anybody’s young lady,” said Rosie, “I shouldn’t see any- 
thing wrong in that After all, you’ve got to move with the times ” 
Neither of them said another word, for two of the best reasons in the 
world First, they were unable to; second, it was not necessary. They 
walked on with their faces as red as fire, in an agony of happiness 
Fred had a word with Mrs Hedges, who had taken a fancy to him 
from the start Not that she had not always looked down upon caravan 
people, and could have been knocked over with a feather, had anyone 
suggested, at any earlier date, that she would allow a daughter of hers 
to marry into such a company But right was right • this Fred Baker 
was different, as tinyone with half an eye could see. He had kept 
himself to himself, almost to a fault, for his conversation showed that 
he was as innocent as a new-born babe. Moreover, several knowledge- 
able people in the village had agreed that his ambitions for Mary, his 
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pig, were in no way unjustified. Everyone bad heard of such talented 
creatures, reclining on snow-white sheets in the best hotels of the 
metropolis, drinking champagne hke milk, and earning for their fortu- 
nate owners ten pounds, or even twenty pounds, a week 

So Mrs. Hedges smilingly gave her consent, and Rosie became Fred’s 
real, genuine, proper young lady. He was to save all he could during 
the winter, and she to stitch and sing In the spring, he would come 
back and they were to get married 
“At Easter,” said he 

“No,” said Mrs Hedges, counting on her fingers “In May. Then 
tongues can’t wag, caravan or no caravan ” 

Fred had not the faintest idea what she was driving at, for he had 
lived so much alone that no one had told him certain things that every 
young man should know However, he well realized that this was an 
unusually short engagement for Ufferleigh, and represented a great 
concession to the speed and dash of the entertainment industry, so he 
respectfully agreed, and set off on his travels 

My Darling Rosie, 

Well here we are in Pamswtck having had a good night Saturday at 
Evesham Mary cleverer than ever that goes without saying now spells 
four new words thirty-six in all and when I say now Mary how do you 
like Painswick or Evesham or wherever it is she picks F I N E it goes 
down very well She is in the best of health and hope you are the same 
Seems to understand every word I say more like a human being every 
day Well I suppose I must be getting our bit of supper ready she always 
sets up her cry for that specially when I am writing to you. 

With true love 

Fred XXX 

In May the apple trees were all in bloom, so it was an apple-blossom 
wedding, which in those parts is held to be an assurance of flowery 
days Afterwards they took the bus to the market town, to pick up 
the caravan, which stood in a stable yard. On the way Fred asked 
Rosie to wait a moment, and dived into a confectioner’s shop. He 
came out with a huge box of chocolates. Rosie smiled all over her 
face with joy. “For me^” she said. 

“Yes,” said he “To give to her as soon as she claps eyes on you. 
They’re her weakness. I want you two to be real pals ” 

“All right,” said Rosie, who was the best-hearted girl in the world. 
The next moment they turned into the yard : there was the caravan. 
“Oh, it’s lovely*” cned Rosie. 

“Now you’ll see her,” said Fred. 
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At the sound of his voice a falsetto squeal rose from within. 

“Here we are, old lady,” said Fred, opening the door. “Here’s a 
friend of mine come to help look after you Look, she’s brought you 
something you’ll fancy.” 

Rosie saw a middle-sized pig, flesh-coloured, neat, and with a smart 
collar. It had a small and rather calculating eye Rosie offered the 
chocolates they were accepted without any very effusive acknowledg- 
ment. 

Fred put the old horse in, and soon they were off, jogging up the 
long hills to the west. Rosie sat beside Fred on the driving seat, Mary 
took her afternoon nap Soon the sky began to redden where the road 
divided the woods on the far hill-top. Fred turned into a green lane, 
and they made tlieir camp. 

He lit the stove, and Rosie put on the potatoes. They took a lot 
of peeling, for it seemed that Mary ate with gusto Rosie put a gigantic 
rice pudding into the oven, and soon had the rest of the meal prepared. 
Fred set the table He laid three places 
“I say,” said Rosie 
“What’” said Fred. 

“Does she cat along with us’” said Rosie “A pig’” 

Fred turned quite pale He beckoned her outside the caravan “Don’t 
say a thing like that,” said he “She won’t never take to you if you say 
a thing like that Didn’t you see her give you a look’” 

“Yes, I did,” said Rosie “All the same Well, never mind, Fred 

I don’t care, really I just thought I did ” 

“You wait,” said Fred “You’re thinking of ordinary pigs Mary’s 
different ” 

Certainly Mary seemed a comparatively tidy eater All the same, she 
gave Rosie one or two very odd glances from under her silky straw- 
coloured lashes She seemed to hock her rice pudding about a bit with 
the end of her nose 

“What’s up, old girl’” said Fred “Didn’t she put enough sugar in 
the pudden’ Never mind — can’t get everything right first time ” 

Mary, with a rather cross hiccup, settled herself on her bunk “Let’s 
go out,” said Rosie, “and have a look at the moon ” 

“I suppose we might,” said Fred “Shan’t be long. Maty Just going 
about as far as that gate down the lane ” Mary grunted morosely and 
turned her face to the wall 

Rosie and Fred went out and leaned over the gate. The moon, at 
least, was all that it should be 

“Seems funny, being married and all,” said Rosie softly. 

“Seems all right to me,” said Fred 



“Remember them crosses you drew m the dirt in the road that day?” 
said Rosie ' 

“That I do,” said Fred. 

“And all them you put in the letters'”’ said Rosie. 

“All of ’em,” said Fred. 

“Kisses, that’s what they’re supposed to stand for,” said Rosie. 

“So they say,” said Fred 

“You haven’t given me one, not since we was married,” said Rosie. 
“Don’t you like it’” 

“That I do,” said Fred “Only, I don’t know ” 

“What’” said Rosie 

“It makes me feel all queer,” said Fred, “when I kiss you As if I 

wanted ” 

“What’” said Rosie 

“I dunnOj” said Fred “I don’t know if it’s I want to eat you all up, 
or what ” 

“Try and find out, they say,” said Rosie 

A delicious moment followed In the very middle of it a piercing 
squeal rose from the caravan Fred jumped as if he were shot. 

“Oh dear,” he cried “She’s wondering what’s up Here I come, old 
gill' Here I come' It’s her bed-time, you see Here I come to tuck 
you in'” 

Mary, with an air of some petulance, permitted this process Rosie 
stood by “I suppose we’d better make it lights out,” said Fred. “She 
likes a lot of sleep, you see, being a brain worker ” 

“Where do we sleep’” said Rosie 

“I made the bunk all mce for you this morning,” said Fred. “Me, 
I’m going to doss below A sack full of straw, I’ve got ” 

“But—” said Rosie. “But 

“But what’” said he 
“Nothing,” said she “Nothing ” 

They turned in Rosie lay for an hour or two, thinking what thoughts 
I don’t know. Perhaps she thought how charming it was that Fred 
should have lived so simple and shy and secluded all these years, and 
yet be so knowing about so many things, and yet be so innocent, and 

never have been mixed up m bad company It is impossible to say 

what she thought 

In the end she dozed off, only to be wakened by a sound like the 
bagpipes of the devil himself. She sat up, ternfied It was Mary, 
“What’s up’ What’s up?” Fred’s voice came like the ghost’s in 
Hamlet from under the floor “Give her some milk,” he said. 

Rosie poured out a bowl of milk. Mary ceased her fiendish racket 
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while rile drank, but the moment Rosie had blown out the li^t, and 
got into bed again, she began a hundred times worsa than before. 

There were rumblings under the caravan. Fred appeared in the 
doorway, half dressed and with a straw in his hair 
“She will have me,” he said, in great distress 

“Can’t you Can’t you he down here?” said Rosie. 

“What^ And you sleep below^” said Fred, astounded. 

“Yes,” said Rosie, after a rather long pause “And me sleep below.” 
Fred was overwhelmed with gratitude and remorse. Rosie couldn’t 
help feeling sorry for him. She even managed to give him a smile 
before she went down to get what rest she could on the sack of straw. 

In the morning, she woke feeling rather dejected There was a mighty 
breakfast to be prepared for Mary, afterwards Fred drew her aside. 

“Look here,” he said. “This won’t do I can’t have you sleeping on 
the ground, worse than a gippo I’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
I’m going to get up my acrobat stuff again I used to make a lot that 
way, and I liked it fine Hand springs, double somersaults, bit of con- 
juring. it went down well Only I didn’t have time to keep in practice 
with Mary to look after But if you’d do the looking after her, we’d 
make it a double turn, and soon we’d have a good bit of cash And 

then ” 

“Yes^” said Rosie 

“Then,” said Fred, “I could buy you a trailer ” 

“All right,” said Rosie, and turned away Suddenly she turned back 
with her face flaming “You may know a lot about pigs,” she said 
bitterly “And about somersaults, and conjuring and baskets and brooms 
and I don’t know what-all But there’s one thing you don’t know.” And 
with that she went off and cned behind a hedge 

After a while she got the upper hand of it, and came back to the 
caravan. Fred showed her how to give Mary her morning bath, then 
the depilatory — that was very hard on the hands — then the rubbing 
with Cleopatra Face Cream — and not on her face merely — then the 
powdering, then the manicuring and polishing of her trotters 
Rosie, resolved to make the best of it, conquered her repugnance, and 
soon mastered these handmaidenly duties She was reheved at first 
that the spoiled pig accepted her ministrations without protest Then 
she noticed the gloating look in its eye. 

However, there was no time to brood about that No sooner was the 
toilet finished than it was time to prepare the enormous lunch After 
lunch Mary had her little walk, except on Saturdays when there was 
an afternoon show, then she took her rest. Fred explamed that during 
this period she liked to be talked to, and 'have her back scratched a 
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bit. Mary had quite clearly decided that in future she was going to 
have it scratcl^lid a lot Then she had her massage. Then tea, then 
another little walk, or the evening show, accordmg to where they were, 
and then it was time to prepare dinner. At the end of the day Rosie 
was thankful to curl up on her poor sack of straw. 

When she thought of the bunk above, and Fred, and his simplicity, 
her heart was fit to break The only thing was, she loved him dearly, 
and she felt that if they could soon snatch an hour alone together, 
they might kiss a little more, and a ray of light might dispel the dark- 
ness of excessive innocence. 

Each new day she watched for that hour, but it didn’t come. Mary 
saw to that Once or twice Rosie suggested a little stroll, but at once 
the hateful pig grumbled some demand or other that kept her hard 
at work till it was too late Fred, on his side, was busy enough with 
his practising He meant it so well, and worked so hard — ^but what did 
It lead to^ A trailer' 

As the days went by, she found herself more and more the slave 
of this arrogant grunter Her back ached, her hands got chapped and 
red, she never had a moment to make herself look nice, and never 
a moment alone with her beloved Her dress was spotted and spoiled, 
her smile was gone, her temper was going. Her pretty hair fell in elf 
locks and tangles, and she had neither time nor heart to comb it. 

She tried to come to an explanation with Fred, but it was nothing 
but cross purposes and then cross words He tried in a score of little 
ways to show that he loved her these seemed to her a mere mockery, 
and she gave him short answers Then he stopped, and she thought 
he loved her no longer Even worse, she felt she no longer loved him. 

So the whole summer went by, and things got worse and worse, and 
you would have taken her for a gipsy indeed 

The blackberries were ripe again, she found a whole brake of them. 
When she tasted one, all sorts of memories flooded into her heart; 
she went and found Fred “Fred,” she said, “the blackberries are ripe 
again. I’ve brought you one or two ” She held out some in her grubby 
hand. Fred took them and tasted them, she watched to see what the 
result would be 

“Yes,” said he, “they’re npe. They won’t gripe her. Take her and 
pick her some this afternoon.” 

Rosie turned away without a word, and in the afternoon she took 
Mary across the stubbles to where the ripe berries grew. Mary, when 
she saw them, dispensed for once with dainty service, and began to 
help herself very liberally. Rosie, finding she had nothing more urgent 
to attend to, sat down on a bank and sobbed bitterly. 
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In the middle of it all she heard a voice asking what was the matter. 
She looked up and there was a fat, shrewd, jolly-looking farmer. “What 
is it, my girP” said he. “Are you hungry?” 

“No,” said she, “I’m fed up.” 

“What with’” said he. 

“A pig!” said she, with a gulp 

“You’ve got no call to bawl and cry,” said he. “There’s nothing like 
a bit of pork I’d have the indigestion for that, any day.” 

“It’s not pork,” she said. “It’s a pig. A live pig ” 

“Have you lost it’” said he. 

“I wish I had,” said she. “I’m that miserable I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Tell me your troubles,” said he. “There’s no harm in a bit of 
sympathy ” 

So Rosie told him about Fred, and about Mary, and what hopes 
she’d had and what they’d all come to, and how she was the slave 
of this insolent, spoiled, jealous pig, and in fact she told him every- 
thing except one little matter which she could hardly bring herself to 
repeat, even to the most sympathetic of fat farmers 

The fanner, pushing his hat over his eyes, scratched his head very 
thoughtfully “Really,” said he “I can’t hardly believe it ” 

“It’s true,” said Rosie, “every word ” 

“I mean,” said the farmer “A young man — a young gal — the young 
gal sleeping down on a sack of straw — a pretty young gal like you. 
Properly married and all Not to put too fine a point on it, young 
missus, aren’t the bunks wide enough, or what’” 

“He doesn’t know,” sobbed Rosie “He just doesn’t know no more’n 
a baby And she won’t let us ever be alone a minute So he’d find out ” 
The farmer scratched his head more furiously than ever Looking 
at her tear-stained face, he found it hard to doubt her On the other 
hand it seemed impossible that a pig should know so much and a young 
man should know so little. But at that moment Mary came trotting 
through the bushes, with an egoistical look on her face, which was well 
besmeared with the juice of the npe berries. 

“Is this your pig’” said the farmer 

“Well,” said Rosie, “I’m just ttikmg her for a walk ” 

The shrewd fanner was quick to notice the look that Rosie got from 
the haughty grunter when it heard the expression “your pig” This, 
and Rosie’s humed, nervous disclaimer, convmced the worthy man 
that the story he had heard was well founded. 

“You’re taking her for a walk?” said he musingly. “Well! Well! 
Well! I’ll tell you what If you’d ha’ been here this time tomorrow 
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you’d have met me taking a walk, with a number of very dear young 
friends of mine,< all very much like. her. You might have come along. 
Two young sows, beautiful creatures, though maybe not so beautifid 
as that one. Three young boars, in the prime of their health and hand- 
someness. Though I say it as shouldn’t, him that’s unattached — he’s a 
prince. Oh, what a beautiful young boar that young boar really is'” 
“You don’t say^” said Rosie 

“For looks and pedigree both,” said the farmer, “he’s a prince. The 
fact IS, It’s their birthday, and I’m taking ’em over to the village for 
a little bit of a celebration. I suppose this young lady has some other 
engagement tomorrow.” 

“She has to have her sleep just about this time,” said Rosie, ignoring 
Mary’s angry grunt 

“Pity'” said the farmer “She’d have just made up the party SucA 
fun they’ll have' Such refreshments' Sweet apples, cakes, biscuits, a 
bushel of chocolate creams Everything most refined, o£ course, but 
plenty You know what I mean — plenty And that young boar — you 

know what I mean If she should be walking by ” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Rosie 

“Pity'” said the farmer “Ah, well I must be moving along” 

With that, he bade them good afternoon, raising his hat veiy piolitely 
to Mary, who looked after him for a long time, and then walked sulkily 
home, gobbling to herself all the way 

The next afternoon Mary seemed eager to stretch out on her bunk, 
and, for once, instead of requiring the usual number of little attention* 
from Rosie, she closed her eyes m sleep Rosie took the opportumty 
to pick up a pail and go off to buy the evening ration of fresh milk. 
When she got back Fred was still at his practice by the wayside, and 
Rosie went round to the back of the caravan, and the door was swing- 
ing open, and the bunk was empty 

She called Fred They sought high and low. They went along the 
roads, fearing she might have been knocked over by a motor car. They 
went calling through the woods, hoping she had fallen asleep under 
a tree They looked in ponds and ditches, behind haystacks, under 
bridges, everywhere Rosie thought of the farmer’s joking talk, but she 
hardly liked to say anything about it to Fred 

They called and called all night, scarcely stopping to rest. They 
sought all the next day It grew dark, and Fred gave up hope. They 
plodded silently back to the caravan. 

He sat on a bunk, with his head in his hand 

“I shall never see her again,” he said. “Been pinched, that’.s what 
she’s been. 



“When 1 think,” he said, “of all the hopes I had for that pi g ■ ■ 
“When I think,” he said, “of all you’ve done for her! And what it’s 
meant to you 

“I know she had some faults in her nature,” he said “But that was 

artistic. Temperament, it was. When you got a talent like that 

“And now she’s gone'” he said. With that he burst into tears. 

“Oh, Fred!” cried Rosie “Don’t!” v 

Suddenly she found she loved him just as much as ever, more than 
ever. She sat down beside him and put her arms round his neck. 
“Darling Fred, don’t cry!” she said again 
“It’s been rough on you, I know,” said Fred. “I didn’t ever mean 
it to be.” 

“There' There,” said Rosie She gave him a kiss, and then she gave 
him another. It was a long time since they had been as close as this. 
There was nothing but the two of them and the caravan, the tiny 
lamp, and darkness all round , their kisses, and grief all round. “Don’t 
let go,” said Fred. “It makes it better.” 

“I’m not letting go,” she said. 

“Rosie,” said Fred “I feel Do you know how I feeP” 

“I know,” she said “Don’t talk.” 

“Rosie,” said Fred, but this was some time later. “Who’d have 
Aought it?” 

“Ah! Who would, indeed"”’ said Rosie. 

“Why didn’t you tell me'”’ said Fred 
“How could I tell you'”’ said she. 

“You know,” said he “We might never have found out — never' — 
if she hadn’t been pinched.” 

“Don’t talk about her,” said Rosie. 

“I can’t help it,” said Fred. “Wicked or not, I can’t help it — I’m 
glad she’s gone It’s worth it I’ll make enough on the acrobat stuff. 
I’ll make brooms as well Pots and pans, too ” 

“Yes,” said Rosie “But look' It’s morning I reckon you’re tired, 
Fred — running up hill and down dale all day yesterday. You he abed 
now, and I’ll go down to the village and get you something good for 
breakfast.” 

“All nght,” said Fred “And tomorrow I’ll get yours.” 

So Rosie went down to the village, and bought the milk and the 
bread and so forth As she passed the butcher’s shop she saw some 
new-made pork sausages of a smgularly fresh, plump, and appetizing 
appearance So she bought some, and very good they smelled while they 
were cooking. 

"That’s another thing we couldn’t have while she was here,” said 
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Fred, as he finished his platefuL “Never no pork sausages, on account 
of her feelings. I never thought to see the day I’d be glad she was 
pinched. I only hope she’s gone to someone who appreciates her.” 
“I’m sure she has,” said Rosie. “Have some more ” 

“I will,” said he. “I don’t know if it’s the novelty, or the way you 
cooked ’em, or what I never ate a better sausage m my life. If we’d 
gone up to London with her, best hotels and all, I doubt if ever we’d 
have had as sweet a sausage as these here.” 


Brotherhood 

H A MANHOOD 

For A full minute he stared at the canted signboard by the gate of 
Rosemary Cottage, scratching dubiously at his palm, his thick lips 
shaping the tipsy lettered words — “Teas — Minerals Provided.” First 
peering over the hedge he tapped a waistcoat pocket as if to reassure 
himself and entered the garden, carefully relatching the gate behind 
him, blushing ripely as he crossed to the bench farthest removed from 
my own perch He sat down with all the cautiousness of an aboriginal 
encountenng a rustic bench for the first time Removing his cap he 
dabbed his face with a new, blue-bordered handkerchief and crossed 
his legs, immediately uncrossing them, obviously thinking that he would 
thus be better prepared for flight were he accused of trespassing. He 
had the hypersensitive air of an exhibition rabbit, a dock rat in 
Arcadia, so to speak For a tense space he studied my feet, companng 
them with his own, reluctantly deciding that I was harmless. Having 
pulled up his tight trouser legs, unconsciously exposing two pale cut- 
lets of flesh above the concertma’d socks, he relaxed with a double puff 
of relief. 

Face and demeanour alike suggested that he had weathered about 
thirty years, with roses very few and far between He was stockily 
built and curiously sallow, as though he had grown up in darkness. 
He appeared to have dressed in the dark, too Store creases Were visible 
in his shoddy “ready mades”, the knot of his tie had slipped so that 
it resembled a cleft twig tucked into his waistcoat. His boots were 
new, with sohdly curving soles, uncomfortable, even to the eye. Hair 
fringed his small but prominent ears like dead grass about mushrooms, 
while his mouth had the appearance of being equipped with incwe 
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teeth than is usual. His nose, which seemed to have been crueUy 
pinched while yet plastic, fonned the centrepiece of a pair of tea 
scales, of which his large, misty blue eyes were the dishes. The balance 
was not quite true, the left dish being slightly lower than the right. 

His hands were perhaps the most interesting physical feature, these 
aptly illustrating the law of natural compensation. They were finely 
shaped but sadly neglected, scars and agnails seeming to indicate that 
he had employed them against stone in the absence of tools. They 
were abnormally sensitive and active, sometimes wrestling together 
or exploring a surface, but more often fluttenng in seeming imitation 
of the wing tremblings of the chaffinch confined to the cage hanging 
from the trellissed arch above the bench It was as though he were 
expressing with his hands all those thoughts that could not be put 
into words 

He did not at first notice the bird. A fall of seed husks at last drew 
his attention to the chilly glinting cage The chaffinch was huddled 
in the caked sand, panting laboriously, working its wings m an enfeebled 
way as though trying to recall their purpose, troubled perhaps by 
dreams of past flights between the balanced green and blue of earth 
and sky — of April moments when it had come near to perfecting its 
hurried lyric Chance — no other name fits the wayfarer so well — chir- 
ruped unmusically, but with good intention The bird turned its 
cracked, beady eyes towards him and uttered a single tarnished thread 
of sound He took the reproach to heart Climbing upon the bench 
he peered into the cage with physician-like solemnity, scratching the 
bit of cuttlebone wired to the bars as if suspecting that of being the 
cause of the bird’s melancholy The setting-sun-hke wrinkle over his 
right eye deepened with his understanding Sucking in his cheeks he 
emitted seductive noises, whispering words of cheer But the finch had 
no reason to associate kindness with the human voice Its only response 
was to flutter its wings despairingly Exhausted, it subsided again into 
the fouled sand, heart pumping sluggishly Trellis and wires were 
imaged in the cage, the finch might have been the last pawn in an 
intricate game 

Perhaps the same thought occurred to Chance His self-conscious- 
ness gave way to a jaunty concern Skipping from the bench he poked 
in the grass and among the flower-beds, collecting a seeding bunch 
of weeds with which he decorated the cage, inviting the chaffinch to 
the feast with a cheerful, “Come on, old sportie, dinner’s served ” The 
bird hopped close, pecking blindly, presently discovering the succulent 
greenery, falling to with pathetic eagerness. Chance watching with 
tingling enthusiasm, 
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He was still waiting upon the chaflBnch when Mistress BUscott came 
down the path to inquire his wants. Warned by her ponderous tread, 
he sat down hurriedly. She stood before him, drying her spiongy red 
hands on her apron. He asked for tea, “with a mite of cake,” grateful 
for her fnendly manner. Watching her depart he resumed his study 
of the bird, dropping %gain to his seat as she returned with a high 
piled tray With deft surety she distributed china over a little iron table. 
Chance looked at her sideways, scratching at his palm. Smiling at the 
puffing teapot he risked a remark; 

“ ’Scuse me mentioning it, lady, but that’s a mighty fine birdie o’ 
yours in the cage ” He jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 

Mistress Bhscott balanced her head and stroked her overflowing 
hips. “You’re certainly right. Mister, that you are He’s not at all a bad 
little chap — a chaffinch it is, y’know. A little mopy to-day — they do 
get hke that^ y’know ” She whistled shrilly, as if calling a dog, but 
the chaffinch heeded her not at all “He’ll be as right as ram to-morrow, 
for sure My favourite bird, a finch, y’know” 

Chance nodded emphatically “Seems a leedle bit short in the sight, 
don’t ’e^” he queried, adding conciliatingly “P’raps it’s the heat.” 

“Bless you, no> that a’nt the heat,” rippled Mistress Bhscott With 
an explosive grunt she lifted the cage down and swung it in an at- 
tempt to move the finch to song “See now'^ he’s blind, that’s what. 
They always blind finches, y’know — it makes them sing so much better. 
You just prick their eyes with a red-hot needle hke you’d prick a 
currant They don’t feel it at all, y’know. You’d be surprised what a 
vasty difference it makes ” 

“Don’t feel it'” Chance could not have been more astonished had 
his teeth suddenly melted away. Words curdled in his mouth He 
stroked his cap, visibly sickened. Mistress Bhscott poked a finger into 
the cage and he flinched, even as did the chaffinch Fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket he produced a com It sank into the red palm as into 
the heart of a jellyfish and Mistress Bhscott sailed away, leaving him 
staring dully “Poor little bugger,” he murmured 

With unsteady hand he poured a cup of tea, adding milk and sugar, 
stirring fiercely But he did not drink The tea cooled and he pushed 
it aside With a piece of pink icmg he scribbled upon the table top, 
seeming to waver between two courses Sight of Mistress Bhscott re- 
turning down the path bolstered his resolution 

“Your change,” she smiled, complacently 

Chance stared up at her, patted his waistcoat pocket, and rose 
slowly to his feet 

“Would you sell the little feller, lady?” 
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“Lordy me I that’s quite a question to spring” Very deliberately. 
Mistress Bliscott removed a hairpin and scratched her head with the 
point, regarding Chance thoughtfully, suddenly raising her voice: 

“George! Gennelman here wants to buy our finchy — cage an’ all. 
What about it?” 

A huge man with a moustache that was lijce a cusp of sandstone, 
wearing the uniform of a prison warder, advanced from the rear of 
the cottage, wheeling a bicycle. 

“What’s that^” He settled his cap firmly. 

Chance turned from his hopeful scrutiny of the bird at sound of 
the heavy voice. He saw the uniform, stiffened to attention, and as 
suddenly wilted. A httle torrent of words burst from him. 

“It don’t matter — don’t matter at all — my mistake. Sorry ter bother 
you. . . . Guess — guess I’ll be going. It don’t matter at all . . .” 

Cap clenched in his fingers he hurried from the garden, heavy 
headed, stones bounang from the touch of his boots, as if in disgust. 
Mistress Bliscott panted 

"There now! Did you ever see the like of that before’” 

The warder calmly adjusted trouser-guards about his ankles, dusted 
his hands together, took up a cube of sugar, and crunched it with 
stolid enjoyment 

“Out to-day,” he said “Now what would he be wanting with a bird, 
d’ye think’” 
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Alva johnston’s “Let Freedom Ring” was a Profile in the 
New Yorker, and I found it in the collected volume of these entertain- 
ing pieces The account of Isadora Duncan comes from the tnlogy 
presented under the title U S A by John dos Passos These two selec- 
tions have to my mind, like “Night Club,” a documentary value that 
claims a place for them in this volume. Both give ample scope for the 
spirit of irony to disport itself. 


Let Freedom Ring 

ALVA JOHNSTON 

In communities where there are many homicides and few corpora- 
tions, the criminal lawyers are the flower of the profession In the big 
cities it is different. The aristocrats of the New York bar are rarely, 
if ever, inside of a courtroom, they sit in their offices toying with 
milhon-dollar wills, merging billion-dollar corporations, frustrating the 
Sherman Act, and stultifying the tax laws. If they have any menial 
work like heckling the U. S. Supreme Court, they employ some humble 
drudge for the purpose; as for the New York courts, they would prefer 
to be seen in a flea circus. There is today, however, some tendency in 
the reverse direction. Homicide is soaring, corporations tobogganing. 
The social tone of the criminal courts improves as bankers and judges 
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swarm fato the prisoner’s dock. If the criminal law ever regains its old 
ascendancy, Samuel S. Leibowitz will have, the standing of a Choate, 
an Er'Kine, or a Birkenhead. 

Bill Fallon, the Great Mouthpiece, is still the cult hero of the criminal 
bar, but his feats do not rank with those of Leibowitz Fallon, accord- 
ing to the researches of Gene Fowler, represented 126 defendants in 
homicide cases, not one of whom was convicted In many Fallon trials, 
however, the juries disagreed, voting 11 to i for conviction In one 
case a juror was convicted of taking a bribe from Fallon, although 
Fallon was later acquitted of giving the bnbe Leibowitz has defended 
78 men charged with murder in the first degree, his record is 77 
acquittals, one disagreement, no convictions In the one disagreement 
the jury stood 8 to 4 for acquittal 

For several years, Leibowitz has not lost a single jury case. Last year, 
Leibowitz acquitted the two men whom the Police Department was 
most anxious to convict Vincent Coll, charged with the Baby-Killer 
murder in Harlem, and Harry Stem, charged with the murder of 
Vivian Gordon Other noted clients acquitted of murder will be re- 
membered by tabloid readers as the Gigolo Murder Widow, the 
Mother Honor Slayer, the Breadknife Murderess, the sixty-five-year- 
old Vendetta Woman, or Grandmother Slaver, the Mystery Wife, or 
Razor Slayer, the Pants Murderer, the Insurance Death Plotter, the 
Sweeney Slayers, and the Principal-Keeper Killer In acquitting Harry 
Hoffman, the lawyer deprived Staten Island of an old Staten Island 
institution The Hoffman affair was the “Abie’s Irish Rose” of murder 
cases, having a five-year run Another lawyer obtained disagreements 
for Hoffman in the first three trials, Leibowitz won a not-guilty verdict 
in the fourth, impoverishing the cultural life of Staten Island Leibo- 
witz has always been a favorite of the stickup ladies, Two-Gun Tillie 
Sachs and the Bobbed-Hair Bandit (Celia Cooney) were among his 
clients He procured a light sentence for Celia on a plea of guilty, 
and won an acquittal for Tilhe on the theory that her husband made 
her stick people up. He acquitted the Gorilla Cops, two of Seabury’s 
“police monsters ” He saved Rudy Vallee and A1 Capone from the 
consequences, respiectively, of crossing Brooklyn Bridge at forty-five 
miles an hour and of cancelling three citizens in a Brooklyn speakeasy. 

But while the record of Leibowitz is unique, he has one advantage 
over Fallon and eaulier practitioners. Jurors formerly had more con- 
fidence in the police and prosecutors. The great postwar crime wave 
increased a police tendency toward beating confessions out of prisoners 
and manufacturing evidence. Torture is a most effective method of 
collecting data from unwilling sources, but, when adopted as a routine 
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matter, it causes public resentment. Confessions are discounted be- 
cause of the belief that many have been obtained by violence. 

The State’s case is cautiously studied by juries on account of the 
suspicion that it is partly fabricated. “Frameup” and “Third-degree’* 
are the slogans of lawyers who ten or fifteen years ago would have 
cned “Alibi” and “Mistaken identity.” All that the law colleges have 
to do today is to teach their students to repeat “It’s a frameup,” and 
the boys will win half their cases. Cnminal trials have always seethed 
with perjury; the new factor is that the juror is more suspicious of the 
prosecution than of the defence Thus the present is the golden age 
of the criminal lawyer, and he performs a useful mission for society 
in frustratmg the plots and crimes of some of the sworn enforcers of 
the law One of the most dramatic of the public services of Leibowitz 
was his exposure of the bombshell witness in the prosecution of Vincent 
Coll He exposed and wrecked this conspiracy with fourteen Eskimo 
Pies 

Coll was the fastest-rising hoodlum in New York City. After two 
years of hot service in the beer wars, he had specialized in snatching. 
His masterpiece was the snatching of Big Frenchy de Mange, Owney 
Madden’s chief of staff Coll hot-footed Big Frenchy wuth lighted 
matches until he sent to Owney for ransom It was generally reported 
in the underworld that it was Coil’s ambition to snatch Owney him- 
self In 1930 and 1931, Coll and his gang were the most active killers 
in Manhattan, and Coll was a logical suspect when the by-product 
of a gang shooting m Harlem was the so-called Babv-Killcr murder, 
the slaying of four-year-old Michael Vengah m his baby buggy 

Coll went into hiding and dyed his hair and mustache He was 
captured. The chief witness against him was an cx-convict and pro- 
fessional surprise witness named George Brecht Three detectives were 
employed for four months in amusing and entertaining Brecht. He 
was maintained, at the expense of the Police Department, in a hotel, 
and was placed on the police payroll His three police chaperons took 
him to baseball games, prizefights, mght clubs They never let him out 
of their company, so that there was no danger that he might boast 
to anyone that he was grooming himself to be the big bombshell m 
the Coll trial When he took the stand, the witness was in the pink 
of condition, trained to the minute He had seen Coll, he said, pump 
from a machine gun the bullet that killed the Vengah child He could 
not be mistaken, he added, because he had noted the dimple in Coil’s 
chin as the gangster whizzed by m an automobile 

“This Brecht has only been out of jail a few months,” said Leibowitz 
to his clerk After having hundreds of ex-convicts for clients, Leibo- 
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Witz not only can identify a jailbird by the way he holds his mouth, 
but can often tell what jail he comes from. Brecht denied that he 
had ever been in jail; denied also that he had ever been a witness 
before He refused to name his home town or tell anything about his 
past, saying this would expose his family to the vengeance of the Coll 
gang Brecht could not be shaken m his story of the shooting Had 
the cross-examination been an ordinary one, Coll would have died 
in the chair. 

Leibowitz, however, eventually succeeded in destroying the witness 
by sending out for fourteen Eskimo Pies. He presented one to the pros- 
ecutor, one to the judge, and one to each of the jurors They inspected 
these delicacies carefully and then ate them. And that finished Brecht. 
Brecht had stated that he earned his living in New York by peddling 
Eskimo Pies, the cross-examination showed that he was unfamiliar 
with them. He could not describe the label He had never heard of 
dry ice He said that he had earned the Pies around in pasteboard 
boxes in the July sun and that their own coldness kept them from 
melting The trouble with Brecht was that he was a thief and petty 
criminal who refrained from work, he did not care to confide this 
to the jury, and he represented himself as an Eskimo Pie peddler 
without knowing that the subject was so complicated After his little 
treat to the jury, Leibowitz went at the witness with fresh vigor and 
caught him in he after he As his morale cracked, Brecht admitted 
that he had been a guest of honor of the Police Department for months 
Finally, a probation officer, who had read about the case, told 
Leibowitz of Brecht’s criminal past in Missouri “Weren't you once in 
the custody of a probation officer named Rosso’” asked Leibowitz 
“Never,” replied Brecht “His naune was Rosseo ” Brecht finally ad- 
mitted his criminal record and also confessed that he had acted as a 
surprise witness before The judge instructed the jury to acquit Coll. 
Brecht was flagrantly guilty of perjury, but he could not have been 
prosecuted as a perjurer without a revelation of his experiences with 
the police Such a revelation, it was decided, was not m the public 
interest Brecht was sent to Bellevue for an examination of his head. 
It was found to be quite sound. He slipped out of Bellevue unob- 
trusively, joined the great mass of our citizenry, and is probably tour- 
ing the country at his old trade of surprise-witnessing. As for Coll, he 
would have lived longer if he had been framed-up successfully, for 
he would at least have had some months in the death house. As tlungs 
turned out, he was murdered by brother gangsters a few days after 
his acquittal. The clear-cut lesson of the case is the need for more 
care in tutoring witnesses. 
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The greatest disappointment to the Police Department in yeais^ 
the acquittal of Harry Stein, was due to a jur/s distrust of police 
methods Commissioner Mulrooney said there would be a black spot 
on the shield of every New York policeman until the murderer of 
Vivian Gordon wtis convicted. The Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion appropriated fifteen thousand dollars to aid in solving the case. 
The prestige of the Department was at stake because circumstances 
at first suggested that a policeman had murdered the woman to pre- 
vent her appearance as a Seabury witness, investigation, however, 
showed clearly enough that the murder had been incidental to the 
theft of her jewels and fur coat. The case against Stein was over- 
whelming. Witnesses told how he had started peddling the jewels and 
fur coat on the day of the murder Two accomplices told how he had 
strangled her and thrown her body into Van Cortlandt Park. And 
the jury acquitted The prosecutor termed the verdict the greatest 
miscarriage of justice in the history of Bronx County and moved that 
the names of the twelve jurymen be stricken from the rolls. The 
Bronx Grand Jury handed up a special presentment censuring the 
petty jury The petty jury had acquitted after a typical frameup plea 
by Leibowitz His argument was based almost entirely on the fact that 
a State’s witness, who belonged to the dis-dat-deese-dem-doze school 
of elocution, had on two occasions lapsed momentarily into elegant 
prose. This witness was a very tough mugg named Harry Schlitten, 
a taxicab chauffeur, who confessed his part m the murder and de- 
livered his testimony, with the exception of two sentences, in the 
rugged idiom of the gutter The exceptions were' “I heard a weird, 
uncanny sound, a gasp, a cackle” and “He was all aflutter.” In re- 
telling his story on cross-examination, Schlitten repeated those sen- 
tences, It had the effect of a buccaneer’s parrot quoting from the 
Elsie books. Leibowitz argued that those pretty phrases could not have 
originated behind the apelike forehead of Schlitten The jurors be- 
came convinced that a coach or an animal-trainer had been at work 
on Schlitten They voted to acquit Stein, a professional garroter, 
had previously served one term for strangling and robbing a woman, 
he is now serving a twenty-five-year sentence for chloroforming and 
robbing another. 

Leibowitz carried the frameup defence to the limit in the defence 
of a pickpocket In order to make it perfectly clear that he held no 
brief for his cheat’s general character, but was fighting solely on the 
frameup issue, Leibowitz placed the defendant on the stand and ex- 
amined him thus; Q What is your occupation? A. Professional pick- 
pocket. Q. How long have you been a professional pickpocket? A. 
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Twenty-four years. Q. If acquitted in this case, what will your occupa- 
tion be in the future? A- Professional pickpocket — An acquittal 
followed this impudent and preposterous honesty. 

Hundreds of guilty men will escape because of the fraudulent prose- 
cution of Coll. Scores of guilty men have been acquitted because Grover 
Whalen, smart Police Commissioner though he was, made the re- 
mark “There’s a lot of law at the end of a nightstick ’’ “Nightstick 
law” was the sole theme of the appeal of Leibowitz to the “reversible 
jury” which on the night of April 24th, 1929, voted 12 to o for con- 
viction and 12 to o for acquittal in the same case The defendants 
were three alleged bandits who had confessed holding up the box 
office of the State Theatre in Brooklyn Leibowitz contended that 
they had been nightsticked until they were ready to confess anything. 
The jurors were 8 to 4 for conviction on the first ballot Before dinner 
they were i r to i for conviction After dinner they were unammous 
for conviction The judge hurried back from his own dinner to receive 
their verdict, but was a few minutes too late The twelfth juror, 
finding that his conscience would not let him convict on the confessions, 
changed his vote again The judge sent them back to deliberate further. 
Shortly before midnight they came in with a verdict of “Not guilty.” 

Another indirect beneficiary of the third degree was a defendant 
known as Little Stcinie, charged with holding up a jewelry salesman. 
The prosecution put in a strong case, but then made the mistake of 
adding to it the complete and detailed confession “made at Police 
Headquarteis” by Little Steinie. Steinie countered with the orthodox 
claim that the confession had been ghost-wntten for him by detectives 
and that he had been nightsticked into signing it Fifteen detectives 
and higher police officials took the stand to testify that the confession 
had been voluntary and that Steinie had been treated with every 
courtesy at Police Headquarters The ranking officer of the fifteen 
was a deputy chief inspector who had been in the Department for 
a third of a century He not only denied that Steinie had :eceived 
the third degree, but denied that any prisoner in New York had ever 
received the third degree The third degree, he said, was “something 
you see only m the movies ” All battered prisoners, he asserted, were 
battered by accident, or by policemen acting in self-defence. “You 
have been a policeman for thirty-three years,” said Leibowitz, “and 
you’ve never seen or heard of a policeman beating a prisoner to get 
a confession^” “Never,” replied the inspector “Haw, haw, haw,” 
roared Juryman No. 12. His eleven colleagues chimed in. Long peals 
of laughter rolled back from the spectators’ benches. The trial was 
over, the summing-up and the judge’s charge were empty gestures. 
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Horse-laughs rumbled from the jury room for a few minutes, and the 
twelve men streamed in with an acquittal. 

The able criminal lawyer is the only antidote to the rubber hose 
and police-faked evidence. It is almost equally true that the rubber 
hose and the faked evidence are the only antidotes to the able crinainal 
lawyer The torture-and-surpnse-witness system has been developed 
in part because the legitimate efforts of the pohce have been thwarted 
by absurd rules of evidence; pohtics, crooked magistrates, pathetic 
prosecutors, easy judges, and big-hearted parole boards. 


II 

Criminal law is a branch of the show business. Its practitioners ought 
to pay dues to the Actors’ Equity rather than to the Bar Association. 
The business of the lawyers is to entertain twelve men, to make them 
laugh, cry, shudder, stare, freeze, and burn. There are so many ways 
of dodging jury duty that the sworn twelve ordinarily consists of de- 
voted trial-lovers, first-nighters of the courtroom They are there to 
see the lawyers juggle, clown, tumble, do disappeanng-elephant tricks, 
and put their heads in the judge’s mouth, they are there to forget 
their troubles and revel in the land of make-believe The verdicts 
commonly go to the best showman. This works to the advantage of a 
triple-threat man like Samuel Leibowitz, a master of cackles, tears, 
and thrills 

Mark Antony ransomed lives for jests Jurors have the same weak- 
ness If a miscreant or his lawyer is an amusing fellow, a jury votes 
not guilty by way of saying “We liked your act ” The majesty that 
broods over the courtroom is a trifle bogus, a joke m a courtroom is 
vastly more successful than it would be elsewhere, just as the humor 
IS improved when the man who slips on a banana peel happens to be 
wearing a silk hat Leibowitz is a comic artist His wit, highly specialized 
for jury duty, is not always fortunate when repeated out of court. 
But like other good comedians, Leibowitz does not need good lines. 
His methods are broad and direct He laughs so heartily, so uncon- 
trollably, that the jury usually joins him. He shakes, chokes, gasps, 
IS speechless, his clerk sometimes has to administer first aid It is not 
all affectation, a joke, in or out of the courtroom, his own or some- 
body’s else, robs him of self-control His uproar is as contagious as 
that of Irvin Cobb’s Chocolate Hyena. A humorous sally at the wrong 
time may freeze up a courtroom and appall the jurors, but Sam has 
the instmct of an artist in timmg his gags and guffaws Tony Romano, 
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for example, is a client who owes his liberty to the counsellor's chuckles. 
Out gunning for Mrs Romano one day, Romano shot an inter- 
meddlmg piohceman. There were five eyewitnesses All Romano had 
was an alibi He had been working in a fish store in Harlem that day, 
he said The prosecutor brought a basket of fish into the courtroom 
and picked up a halibut “A flounder,” said Romano. “And this?” 
The cross-examiner held up a bluefish “A perch ” The prosecutor 
exhibited a sea bass, the defendant identified it as a trout. There were 
twenty fish in the basket. Romano guessed wrong twenty times. The 
jury came m with an acquittal after a summation by Leibowitz, who 
said" 

“I want you, Mr. Rabinowitz, and you, Mr Epstein, and you, Mr. 
Goldfogle, and you, Mr. Ginsberg, to explain to your fellow-jurymen 
the fraud which has been perpetrated on my client You see through 
it; they do not. Was there in all that array of fish a single pike, or 
pickerel, or any other fish that can be made into gefullte fisch'’ There 
was not. My client told you that he worked m a store at 1 1 4th Street 
and Lexington Avenue The prosecutor knows that is a Jewish neigh- 
borhood, and he did not show a single fish that makes gefullte fisch. 
What a travesty on justice' My client is an Italian that works in a 
Jewish fish market, and they try him on Chnstian fish ” 

A little man with a long title and a big badge furnished Leibowitz 
with enough comedy to win an acquittal for an Erie conductor accused 
several years ago of being an accessory to murder Freight thieves 
had killed two men in the Erie yards The conductor was accused of 
acting in league with the thieves and with hiding one of them at his 
home after the crime The chief witness against the conductor was 
an undersized man, almost a dwarf, who, on being asked his occupa- 
tion, said “I am a Special Investigator for the United States Railroad 
Administrator attached to the Ene Railroad ” On cross-examination, 
he insisted on the full title, scorned the insinuation that he was only 
a railroad detective Leibowitz forced him to produce his badge. It 
was an enormous thing resembling the Order of the Garter, but it 
bore the lettering “Erie Railroad — Detective.” Leibowitz obliged the 
jury with a monologue on “The Little Man with the Big Badge,” and 
the jury thanked Leibowitz with an acquittal. 

A solidly built man with thinning hair, Leibowitz has the forensic 
complexion, that healthy glow which is seen in its highest bloom in 
auctioneers who do not drink too much, he has a voice of extraordinary 
timbre which starts sympathetic vibrations in the very bones of jury- 
men, and that contented look which comes from snatching seventy- 
eight men and women from the electnc chair. He was born in Rumania 
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thirty-eight years ago and was four years old when his parents brought 
him to this country. Leaving the Brooklyn public schools, Leibowitz 
went to Cornell, where he won honors as a debater and an amateur 
actor. On graduation from the Cornell Law School in 1915, he asked 
the Dean’s advice on whether he should become a criminal lawyer. 
“Not that, Sam,” said the Dean “Anything but that ” 

Sam tried the civil law, but at the end of two and a half years 
was earning a salary of only thirty-five dollars a week He began ex- 
perimenting in the criminal courts His first case was that of a pauper 
client accused of robbing a saloon The man had been caught with 
the stolen goods and a skeleton key on his person There was, in the 
classical idiom of the criminal bar, not one single, solitary scintilla 
of evidence in favor of the defendant Leibowitz demanded, with a 
bold and confident air, that the jury adjourn to the scene of the crime 
and see whether or not the key would open the saloon door. The 
prosecutor thought there was a catch somewhere Leibowitz had found 
in private tests on doors in the courtroom that the key had a loo-per- 
cent efficiency in opening locks, but the prosecutor did not know how 
good It was Too, he might have been apprehensive that the saloon 
door’s lock had been toyed with At any rate, he was afraid to call 
the bluff The judge sustained the prosecutor’s objection to the tnp 
to the saloon The summing-up by Leibowitz consisted of variations 
on two questions “Would this key have opened that door^” and 
“Why did the prosecutor refuse to let you make the test^” A first- 
ballot acquittal resulted 

For a time Leibowitz had none but pauper clients, but his work was 
winning favorable attention It is a custom of malefactors, in their 
leisure hours, to visit the criminal tribunals and expertize the young 
mouthpieces, as major-league scouts appraise minor-league talent. It 
was not long before sagacious felons began to employ Leibowitz His 
first cash client was a professional pickpocket who paid a $100 bill as 
a retainer. A man had said that he felt the client’s hand m his pocket. 
The man was a liar, said the client, “I’ve been a pickpocket for twenty- 
four years,” he added, “and no man ever felt my mitt in his kick.” 
After the client departed, Leibowitz reached m his pocket for the 
$100 bill in order to fondle his maiden fee and gloat over it. It was 
missing. The lawyer vainly searched his other pockets He was looking 
under his desk when the client returned and handed him the bill again. 
“That was to show you it’s a frameup,” explained the chent. “I want 
you to have your heart in this case. You can see for yourself that the 
man’s a liar.” It is foolhardy to mention this, because it sounds like 
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the kind of incident that folklorists trace to the reign of Cheops; but 
it happened to Leibowitz, and that can be supported by affidavits. 

Eight years after his first criminal trial, Leibowitz had gamed such 
underworld recognition that Capone engaged him to fight a tnple- 
murder charge A 1 had come on from Chicago to spend Christmas Day 
in 1925 with his mother in Brooklyn In the early morning of Decem- 
ber 26 he dropped in at the Adorns Social Club in Brooklyn with a 
few friends Peg-Leg Lonergan, a local gang leader, was there with 
a few friends. Peg-Leg passed a remark injurious to the honor of Italy; 
the lights went out, Peg-Leg was killed, the man on Peg-Leg’s right 
was killed, the man on Peg-Leg’s left was killed, the second man to 
the right of Peg-Leg was wounded. On four occasions Leibowitz won 
the freedom of Capone and his friends on writs of habeas corpus It was 
claimed that each writ was served just in time to prevent the police 
from interrogating A 1 and his friends with blunt instruments Immedi- 
ately after the killing, guests and employees of the Adonis Social Club 
had told what happened , a day or two later they had forgotten it all — 
“oblivesced” it all, as the psychologists phrase it Capone liked Leibo- 
witz for those four writs Sam spent several days with A 1 in Chicago 
last summer consulting about the gangster’s defence in the income-tax 
trial Leibowitz formed the opimon that Capone could not be 
acquitted 

Leibowitz has change of pace He haw-haws clients out of court in 
one case, bombshells them out in another, weeps them out m a third. 
One prominent client sluiced out of prison by honest tears was young 
Harry Greenberg, accused of helping to drown Benny Goldstein m 
1927. This was a complicated affair known as the Gravesend Bay 
Insurance Murder Benny Goldstein was a martyr to his own plot He 
had msured his own life for $75,000 in favor of his partner, Joe 
Lefkowitz Benny was to be the victim of a mock drowning, Joe was to 
collect the $75,000 and give Benny $37,500 Joe altered the plot in one 
particular, he made Benny the victim of a real drowning, thus effecting 
an economy of $37,500 There had been no difficulty in obtaining the 
insurance, as the law permits partners to insure themselves m favor of 
each other Joe and Benny had been partners in the arson business for 
four years They had opened and burned a chain of stores, swindling 
insurance companies after each fire It was easy to convince the 
insurance peojile that the sudden death of Benny would damage the 
firm to the extent of $75,000 The original plot was that Benny should 
go rowing in Gravesend Bay, where a launch was to pick him up and 
carry him to New Jersey, while his comrades reported that he had 
drowned. It became necessary to enlist two helpers in the plot One 
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was Harry Greenberg, later the client of Leibowitz; the other a lad 
named Meyer Rubitizahl. All four men met at the corner of East 
Seventh Street and Avenue B in Manhattan, where Benny expounded 
the details of the fake drowning. At one point Benny excused himself 
for a moment in order to step around the corner and buy a bag of 
peanuts; before he had returned, the fake-drowning plot had been 
amended without Benny’s knowledge by striking out the word “fake.” 
The next morning at seven-thirty o’clock Benny, who could not swim, 
was tossed out of a row boat in Gravesend Bay, Greenberg and 
Rubinzahl rowed rapidly away 

Two circumstances prevented the success of the revised plot One was 
that Moses Pollock, a cantor, chose that morning to walk along the 
beach singing the scales as a tune-up for Holy Week, which was a few 
days off The other circumstance was that an old sailor, who lived in 
a houseboat, had chosen that time to row to the beach in order to 
exercise his setter dogs After these two witnesses had told their story, 
Rubinzahl turned state’s evidence and exposed the plot Rubinzahl was 
sentenced to life imprisonment Lefkowitz died in the electric chair. 
Greenberg was acquitted The youth of Greenberg, his widowed 
mother, the horrors of his East Side childhood, the fact that his sole 
profit from the crime had been the gift of a twelve-dollar burnt-orange- 
and-chocolate-plaid suit from Baxter Street — with these details Leibo- 
witz melted an acquittal from the hearts of the jurors 

A bit of courtroom showmanship saved the life of Convict Max 
Becker, accused of the murder of Principal Keeper Durnford in the 
Auburn Prison not of 1929 The not had started with the kidnapping 
of Warden Jennings on his way back to his office after inquiring of the 
prison cook why there had been so many thumbtacks in the beans. 
During the not Principal Keeper Durnford was killed The case against 
Max Becker was a black one He had been wounded by a bullet which 
experts traced to the Principal Keeper’s revolver A prison guard 
testified that he had seen Becker fire the shots which killed Durnford 
Several other witnesses said they had seen Becker carrying a revolver 
and leading the not The defence theory was that Becker had had 
nothing to do with the not, but was on his way to the prison synagogue 
when he found himself in a crossfire between the rioters and the 
Principal Keeper The only chance of acquittal lay in shaking the 
testimony of the guard who swore that he had seen the defendant kill 
Durnford The guard was a strong witness, but he became bored by the 
long cross-examination He crossed his legs and slid forward in his 
chair until he was sitting on his shoulderblades, Arthur Balfour 
fashion. Finally he made himself still more comfortable by crossmg hrs 
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feet over a, low rail. In tins attitude the guard answered several 
questions. Leibowhz suddenly saw the possibility of building a court* 
room crisis around the bad manners of the witness, but be was a 
second too late; the witness removed his feet in the nick of time. The 
lawyer proceeded with an aimless cross-examination, always watching 
for a chance to stage his big scene. He had a long wait Two hours and 
a half of meaningless question and answer followed before the witness 
stuck his feet on the rail again 

“Do you see that black-robed justice on the bench^” inquired 
Leibowitz 

“Yes,” said the witness. 

“You see these twelve citizens of fair Cayuga County in the jury- 
box’” 

“I do ” 

“Do you realize that this is a court of law’” 

“Certainly ” 

“Then what do you mean,” roared the lawyer, “by sticking your 
feet up on that rail’ Do you think you are in a dive’ Do you think you 
are in a mining camp’ Do you think you’re in a speakeasy’” 

The witness, conscious of disgracing Cayuga County in the eyes of 
the nations of the world, sheepishly removed his feet and sat upright 

“That is all Step down,” said the lawyer The verdict was not guilty 
The jury would not convict on the testimony of an unmannerly man. 
The acquittal did the defendant very little good He was sent to serve 
out the unexpired part of his term in Dannemora Prison There he 
was subjected to solitary confinement and other things He is now in 
the Dannemora madhouse. 

Leibowitz does not get all his verdicts by offhand parlor magic He 
is a plodding worker in the preparation of cases By digesting a library 
on the subject of ballistics, he was able to shake the testimony of 
revolver experts and to procure the acquittal of Harry Hoffman in the 
Staten Island Murder Case He studied medicine and surgery for 
weeks before defending an alleged malpractitioner One of his spe- 
cialties IS the popularization of science for the benefit of Junes After 
abandoning himself to deep chemical researches in making ready his 
defence of a butcher who was accused of burning his shop for the 
insurance, he demonstrated to the satisfaction of the jurors that a 
company of firefighters, who said they had smelled gasoline all over 
the butcher’s place, had been deceived by the smell of creosote from 
burning wood He presented each fireman with twenty test tubes to 
sniff. Each contained a colorless hquid The firemen testified that each 
of the twenty contained gasoline. He then let the jurors#iiff for them- 
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selves. Nineteen of the twenty actually contained chemicals other than 
gasoline. The jurors were thoroughly convinced that the sense of smell 
was not to be trusted and returned a verdict of acquittal. There was a 
catch in the experiment, however. The first tube handed to the firemen 
had contained gasoline, after a good strong whiff of gasoline, every- 
thing smells like gasoline for some minutes The tubes were handed to 
the jurymen in reversed order, they could distinguish nineteen mild 
and varied scents before their olfactory nerves were overpowered by 
gasoline fumes 

In private life Leibowitz is a typical home-loving, lodge-loving 
Brooklyn burgher, abhorring the underworld and loathing criminals, 
especially the killers He cites, as an evidence of their unlovable 
natures, the fact that not one of the seventy-eight defendants he saved 
from the electric chair has ever sent him a post card at Christmas. 

The success of Leibowitz is largely based on his prowess as a “cop- 
fighter” No lawyer manhandles police witnesses more brutally, 
probably as a result of this he has one of the finest cop practices m the 
city He has defended cops for everything from petty larceny to 
murder. Many of the vice cops who became the targets of Seabury ran 
to Leibowitz for protection A grand jury indicted Leibowitz on the 
theory that he had designed and built some of the evidence m favor of 
accused members of the Vice Squad, but the earmarks of a frameup 
appeared on the case and the court quashed the indictment. The one 
serious attack on the professional standing of Leibowitz was made by 
the Evening Journal in 'an editorial entitled “An Unusual Lawyer ” 
Leibowitz had entered a plea of guilty for a young bandit. A few days 
later the judge sentenced him to Elmira “I don’t see why I should go 
to jail,” said the bandit. “I am innocent” “How about that?” asked 
the judge. “He’s guilty all right. Your Honor,” said Leibowitz. “But 
since he entered his plea of guilty the other day, he has been in the 
Raymond Street Jail and the boys there have given him a post-graduate 
course in law They tell him that it is lovely at Sing Sing and terrible 
at Elmira. Now that you have sentenced him to Elmira, he wants to 
get out of It.” The Evening Journal saluted Leibowitz as a criminal 
lawyer who would not defend a guilty man, compared him to Lincoln, 
and added a tribute to his “quixotic ideals.” This was like impugning 
the chastity of a vestal virgin Leibowitz was wounded to the soul by 
the filthy slander. It still rankles In masochistic moments, he exhibits 
theti, editorial, exclaiming “Read that awful bunk.” 
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Art and Isadora 

JOHN DOS PASSOS 

In SAN FRANCISCO in eighteen seventyeight Mrs. Isadora O’Gorman 
Duncan, a highspirited lady with a taste for the piano, set about 
divorcing her husband, the prominent Mr. Duncan, whose behavior 
we are led to believe had been grossly indelicate , the whole thing made 
her so nervous that she declared to her children that she couldn’t keep 
anything on her stomach but a httle champagne and oysters; in the 
middle of the bitterness and recriminations of the family row, 

into a world of gaslit boardinghouses kept by ruined southern belles 
and railroadmagnates and swinging doors and whiskery men nibbling 
cloves to hide the whiskey on their breaths and brass spittoons and 
fourwheel cabs and basques and bustles and long ruffled trailing skirts 
(m which lecturehall and concertroom, under the domination of ladies 
of culture, were the centers of aspirmg life) 

she bore a daughter whom she named after herself Isadora. 

The break with Mr. Duncan and the discovery of his duplicity turned 
Mrs Duncan into a bigoted feminist and an atheist, a passionate 
follower of Bob Ingersoll’s lectures and wntings; for God read Nature, 
for duty beauty, and only man ts vile. 

Mrs. Duncan had a hard struggle to raise her children in the love of 
beauty and the hatred of corsets and conventions and manmade laws 
She gave pianolessons, she did embroidery and knitted scarves and 
nuttens. 

The Duncans were always m debt 
The rent was always due 

Isadora’s earliest memories were of wheedling grocers and butchers 
and landlords and selling little things her mother had made from door 
to door, 

helping hand valises out of back windows when they had to jump 
their bills at one shabbygenteel boardinghouse after another in the 
outskirts of Oakland and San Francisco 

The little Duncans and their mother were a clan, it was the Duncans 
against a rude and sordid world. The Duncans weren’t Catholics any 
more or Presbyterians or Quakers or Baptists; they were Artists. 

When the children were quite young they managed to stir up interest 
among their neighbors by giving theatrical performances in a bam, 
the older girl Elizabeth gave lessons in society dancing; they were 
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westerners, the world was a goldrush; they weren’t ashamed of being 
in the public eye. Isadora had green eyes and reddish hair and a 
beautiful neck and arms. She couldn’t afford lessons in conventional 
dancing, so she made up dances of her own. 

They moved to Chicago Isadora got a job dancing to The Wash- 
ington Post at the Masomc Temple Roof Garden for fifty a week. She 
danced at clubs She went to see Augustin Daly and told him she’d 
discovered 
the Dance 

and went on in New York as a fairy in cheesecloth m a production of 
Midsummer Night's Dream with Ada Rehan. 

The family followed her to New York They rented a big room m 
Carnegie Hall, put mattresses in the comers, hung drapes on the wall 
and invented the first Greenwich Village studio 

They were never more than one j'ump ahead of the sheriff, they were 
always wheedling the tradespeople out of bills, standing the landlady 
up for the rent, coaxing handouts out of rich phihstines 
Isadora arranged recitals with Ethelbert Nevin 
danced to readings of Omar Khayyam for society women at Newport. 
When the Hotel Windsor burned they lost all their trunks and the very 
long bill they owed and sailed for London on a cattleboat 
to escape the materialism of their native America 

In London at the British Museum 
they discovered the Greeks, 
the Dance was Greek 

Under the smoky chimneypots of London, in the sootcoated squares 
they danced in muslin tunics, they copied poses from Greek vases, 
went to lectures, artgalleries, concerts, plays, sopped up in a winter 
fifty years of Victorian culture 
Back to the Greeks 

Whenever they were put out of their lodgings for nonpayment of 
rent Isadora led them to the best hotel and engaged a suite and sent 
the waiters scurrying for lobster and champagne and fruits outofseason, 
nothing was too good for Artists, Duncans, Greeks , 
and the mneties London liked her gall. 

In Kensington and even m Mayfair she danced at parties in private 
houses, 

the Britishers, Prince Edward down, 

were carried away by her preraphaelite beauty 
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her lusty American innocence 
her California accent. 

After London, Paris during the great exposition of nineteen hundred. 
She danced with Loie Fuller. She was still a virgin too shy to return the 
advances of Rodin the great master, completely baffled by the extraor- 
dinary behavior of Loie Fuller’s circle of crackbrained invert beauties 
The Duncans were vegetarians, suspicious of vulgarity and men and 
materialism Raymond made them all sandals. 

Isadora and her mother and her brother Raymond went about 
Europe in sandals and fillets and Greek tunics 

staying at the best hotels leading the Greek life of nature in a flutter 
of unpaid bills. 

Isadora’s first solo recital was at a theater in Budapest; 
after that she was the diva, had a loveaffair with a leading actor, in 
Munich the students took the horses out of her carnage. Everything 
was flowers and handclapping and champagne suppers In Berlin she 
was the rage 

With the money she made on her German tour she took the Duncans 
all to Greece. They arrived on a fishingboat from Ithaca. They posed 
in the Parthenon for photographs and danced in the Theater of 
Dionysus and trained a crowd of urchins to sing the ancient chorus 
from the Suppliants and built a temple to live in on a hill overlooking 
the ruins of ancient Athens, but there was no water on the hill and 
their money ran out before the temple was finished 

so they had to stay at the Hotel d’Angleterre and run up a bill there 
When credit gave out they took their chorus back to Berlin and put on 
the Suppliants in ancient Greek. Meeting Isadora in her peplum 
marching through the Tiergarten at the head of her Greek boys 
marching in order all in Greek tunics, the kaiserm’s horse shied, 
and her highness was thrown. 

Isadora was the vogue. 

She arrived in St. Petersburg in time to see the night funeral of the 
marchers shot down in front of the Wmter Palace in 1905. It hurt her. 
She was an American like Walt Whitman ; the murdenng rulers of the 
world were not her people ; the marchers were her people ; artists were 
not on the side of the machineguns; she was an American m a Greek 
tumc, she was for the people. 

In St. Petersburg, still under the spell of the eighteenthcentury ballet 
of the court of the Sunking, 
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her dancing was considered dangerous by the authorities. 

In Germany she foimded a school with the help of her sister Eliza- 
beth who did the organizing, and she had a baby by Gordon Craig 

She went to America in triumph as she’d always planned and harried 
the home philistines with a tour, her followers were all the time getting 
pinched for wearing Greek tunics, she found no freedom for Art in 
America. 

Back in Pans it was the top of the world, Art meant Isadora At the 
funeral of the Prince de Pohgnac she met the mythical millionaire 
(sewmgmachine king) who was to be her backer and to finance her 
school. She went off with him in his yacht (whatever Isadora did was 
Art) 

to dance in the Temple at Paestum 

only for him, 

but it rained and the musicians all got drenched. So they all got 
drunk instead. 

Art was the millionaire life Art was whatever Isadora did She was 
carrying the millionaire’s child to the great scandal of the oldlady 
clubwomen and spinster artlovers when she danced on her second 
American tour, 

she took to drinking too much and stepping to the footlights and 
bawling out the boxholders 

Isadora was at the height of glory and scandal and power and 
wealth, her school going, her millionaire was about to build her a 
theater in Pans, the Duncans were the priests of a cult, (Art was what- 
ever Isadora did), 

when the car that was bringing her two children home from the 
other side of Pans stalled on a bndge across the Seine Forgetting that 
he’d left the car in gear the chauffeur got out to crank the motor. The 
car started, knocked down the chauffeur, plunged off the bridge into 
the Seine 

The children and their nurse were drowned 

The rest of her life moved desperately on 

in the clatter of scandalized tongues, among the kidding faces of 
reporters, the threatening of bailiffs, the expostulations of hotel- 
managers bringing overdue bills 

Isadora drank too much, she couldn’t keep her hands off good- 
looking young men, she dyed her hair various shades of brightred, she 
never took the trouble to make up her face properly, was careless about 
her dress, couldn’t bother to keep her figure in shape, never could keep 
track of her money 
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but a great sense of health 
filled the hall 

when the pearshaped figure with the beautiful great arms tramped 
forward slowly from the back of the stage 

She was afraid of nothing, she was a great dancer 

In her own city of San Francisco the politicians wouldn’t let her 
dance in the Greek Theater they’d built under her influence Wherever 
she went she gave offense to the phiHstmes When the war broke out she 
danced the Marseillaise, but it didn’t seem quite respectable and she 
gave offense by refusing to give up Wagner or to show the proper 
respectable feelings 

of satisfaction at the butchery 

On her South American tour 
she picked up men everywhere, 

a Spamsh painter, a couple of prizefighters, a stoker on the boat, a 
Brazilian poet, 

brawled in tangohalls, bawled out the Argentines for niggers from 
the footlights, lushly tnuraphed in Montevideo and Brazil; but if she 
had money she couldn’t help scandalously spending it on tangodancers, 
handouts, afterthetheater suppers, the generous gesture, no, all on my 
bill The managers gypped her She was afraid of nothing, never 
ashamed m the public eye of the clatter of scandalized tongues, the 
headlines in the afternoon papiers 

When October split the husk off the old world she remembered St. 
Petersburg, the coffins lurching through the silent streets, the white 
faces, the clenched fists that night in St Petersburg, and danced the 
Marche Slave 

and waved red cheesecloth under the noses of the Boston old ladies 
m Symphony Hall, 

but when she went to Russia full of hope of a school and work and 
a new life in freedom, it was too enormous, it was too difficult, cold, 
vodka, lice, no service in the hotels, new and old still piled pellmell 
together, seedbed and scrapheap, she hadn’t the patience, her life had 
been too easy, 

she picked up a yellowhaired poet 
and brought him back 
to Europe and the grand hotels. 

Yessenin smashed up a whole floor of the Adlon in Berlin in one 
drunken party, he ruined a suite at the Continental m Paris When he 
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went back to Russia he killed himself. It was too enormous, it was too 
difficult. 

When it was impossible to raise any more money for Art, for the 
crowds eating and drinking in the hotel suites and the rent of Rolls- 
Royces and the board of her pupils and disciples, 

Isadora went down to the Rmera to write her memoirs to scrape up 
some cash out of the American public that had awakened after the 
war to the crassness of materialism and the Greeks and scandal and 
Art, and still had dollars to spend 

She hired a studio in Nice, but she could never pay the rent She’d 
quarreled with her millionaire Her jewels, the famous emerald, the 
ermine cloak, the works of art presented by the artists had all gone 
into the pawnshops or been seized by hotelkeepers All she had was the 
old blue drapes that had seen her great triumphs, a redleather hand- 
bag, and an old furcoat that was split down the back. 

She couldn’t stop drinking or putting her arms round the neck of 
the nearest young man, if she got any cash she threw a party or gave 
It away 

She tried to drown herself but an English naval officer pulled her 
out of the moonlit Mediterranean 

One day at a little restaurant at Golfe Juan she picked up a good- 
looking young wop who kept a garage and drove a little Bugatti racer. 

Saying that she might want to buy the car, she made him go to her 
studio to take her out for a ride, 

her friends didn’t want her to go, said he was nothing but a mechanic, 
she insisted, she’d had a few drinks (there was nothing left she cared 
for in the world but a few drinks and a goodlooking young man) , 
she got in beside him and 

she threw her heavilyfringed scarf round her neck with a big sweep 
she had and 

turned back and said, 

with the strong California accent her French never lost 

Adieu, mes amis, je vais a la gloire 

The mechanic put his car in gear and started 

The heavy trailing scarf caught in a wheel, wound tight Her head 
was tvrenched against the side of the car The car stopped instantly 
her neck was broken, her nose crushed, Isadora was dead. 

Profiles From the New Yorker, New York. Knopf 1938 
V.S A , by John Dos Passos. New York. Harcourt 1937 
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Now I AM GOING to ask you to read some verses that are witty 
or pointed, satirical or humorous It is an error to suppose that poetry is 
or need be invariably serious There is no earthly reason why it should 
not be funny and yet of a very high quality Too many people hold the 
opinion that poetry is something they must attack with awe and so 
put themselves in a frame of mind that sadly hampers their enjoy- 
ment of It But even poets who treat of the enduring subjects of 
human interest, love and hatred, life and death, fate and the fragility 
of beauty, have their lighter moments; and when they indulge in them 
they do not want you to take them any more solemnly than they take 
themselves Edmund Gosse, a distinguished critic in his day, used to 
say that he preferred to read a volume of verse to a volume of prose 
because it was shorter, he might well have added that it may well 
be more amusing So here are some accomplished verses, and some 
poems, that are designed to make you smile, though sometimes rather 
wryly, or to make you laugh outright 

I have thrown chronological order aside for the moment and have 
included the epigrams of Hilaire Belloc. I learn from The Oxford 
Companton to English Literature that he was bom in 1870, so I should 
really have placed him later in this anthology, but he seems to fit in 
very well here and that seemed to me more important He has written 
travel books, essays, novels, histones, verse of all kinds, but I don’t 
think he has written emything better than these epigrams The last one, 
not amusing, but deeply moving, is already a classic 

I need besides only mention especially John Betj’eman since he is, 
I believe, unknown to the American public. An architect by profession, 
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he has published but two booklets; I wish they could be issued here in 
a' single volume. It would make very good reading. He uses a variety of 
verse forms with a most engaging dexterity; he is a wit and a satirist: 
the absurdity, the imquity if you like, of our civilization does not, to 
be sure, provoke him to the bitterness of Muriel Rukeyser or the 
savagery of W H. Auden, but to a sardonic humor that is none the 
less devastating 


To a Fat Lady Seen from the Train 

FRANCES CORNFORD 

O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much^ 

O fat white woman whom nobody loves. 

Why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
When the grass is soft as the breast of doves 
And shivering-sweet to the touch ^ 

O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much 


Unfortunate Coincidence 

DOROTHY PARKER 

By the time you swear you’re his, 
Shivering and sighing. 

And he vows his passion is 
Infinite, undying — 

Lady, make a note of this. 

One of you is lying. 
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Godspeed 

DOROTHY PARKER 

Oh, seek, my love, your newer way; 

I’ll not be left in sorrow 
So long as I have yesterday. 

Go take your damned tomorrow' 


Social Note 

DOROTHY PARKER 

Lady, lady, should you meet 
One whose ways are all discreet. 
One who murmurs that his wife 
Is the lodestar of his life. 

One who keeps assuring you 
That he never was untrue, 

Never loved another one 
Lady, lady, better run ' 


Indian Summer 

DOROTHY PARKER 

In youth, it was a way I had 
To do my best to please, 

And change, with every passing lad. 
To suit his theories. 

But now I know the things I know. 
And do the things I do. 

And if you do not like me so. 

To hell, my love, with you! 
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Faute de Mieux 


DOROTHY PARKER 

Travel, trouble, music, art, 

A kiss, a frock, a rhyme — 

I never said they feed my heart, 
But still they pass my dme. 


Healed 

DOROTHY PARKER 

Oh, when I flung my heart away, 
The year was at its fall 
I saw my dear, the other day, 
Beside a flowering wall. 

And this was all I had to say 
“I thought that he was tali'” 


Kindly Unhitch That Star, Buddy 

OGDEN NASH 

I hardly suppose I know anybody who wouldn’t rather be a success than 
a failure. 

Just as I suppose every piece of crabgrass in the garden would much 
rather be an azalea, 

And in celestial circles all the run-of-the-mill angels would rather be 
archangels or at least cherubim and seraphim, 

And in the legal world all the little process-servers hope to grow up 
into great big bailifhm and shenffim 

Indeed, everybody wants to be a wow, 

But not everybody knows exactly how 

Some people think they will eventually wear diamonds instead of 
rhinestones 



Only by everlastingly keeping their noses to their grhinestones. 

And oAer people think they will be able to put in more time at Palm 
Beach and the Ritz 

By not paying too much attention to attendance at the ofBce but rather 
in being brilliant by starts and fits. 

Some people after a full day’s work sit up all mght getting a college 
education by correspondence, 

While others seem to think they’ll get just as far by devoting their 
evemngs to the study of the difference in temperament between 
brunettance and blondance. 

Some stake their all on luck, 

And others put their faith in their ability to pass the buck. 

In short, the world is filled with people trying to achieve success. 

And half of them think they’ll get it by saying No and half of them by 
saying Yes, 

And if all the ones who say No said Yes, and vice versa, such is the 
fate of humanity that ninety-mne per cent of them still wouldn’t 
be any better off than they were before. 

Which perhaps is just as well because if everybody was a success nobody 
could be contemptuous of anybody else and everybody would start 
m all over again trying to be a bigger success than everybody else 
so they would have somebody to be contemptuous of and so on 
forevermore. 

Because when people start hitching their wagons to a star. 

That’s the way they are 


If You Can't Eat You Got to 

E E CUMMINGS 

If you can’t eat you got to 

smoke and we amt got 
nothing to smoke come on kid 

let’s go to sleep 

if you can’t smoke you got to 

Sing and we aint got 
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nothing to singi come on kid 
let’s go to sleep 

if you can’t sing you got to 
die and we aint got 

Nothing to die, come on kid 

let’s go to sleep 

if you can’t die you got to 

dream and we aint got 
nothing to dream (come on kid 

Let’s go to sleep) 


The Master Was a Ship of Swank 

E E CUMMINGS 

the Noster was a ship of swank 
(as gallant as they come) 
until she hit a mine and sank 
just off the coast of Sum 

precisely where a craft of cost 
the Ergo perished later 
all hands (you may recall) being lost 
including captain Pater 


The Fish 

MARIANNE MOORE 


Wade 

through black jade 

Of the crow-blue mussel shells, one 
keeps 

adjusting the ash heaps, 
opening and shutting itself like 



an 

injured fan. 

The barnacles which encrust the 
side 

of the wave, cannot hide 
there for the submerged shafts of the 

sun, 

split like spun 

glass, move themselves with spotlight swift- 
ness 

into the crevices — 
in and out, illuminating 

the 

turquoise sea 

of bodies The water drives a 
wedge 

of iron through the iron edge 
of the cliff, whereupon the stars, 

pink 

rice grains, ink 

bespattered jelly-fish, crabs like 
green 

lilies and submarine 
toadstools, slide each on the other. 

All 

external 

marks of abuse are present on 
this 

defiant edifice — 
all the physical features of 


ac- 


cident — lack 

of comice, dynamite grooves, bums 
and 

hatchet strokes, these things stand 
out on it; the chasm side is 
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dead. 

Repeated 

evidence has proved that it can 
live 

on what cannot revive 
its youth. The sea grows old in it. 


In Westminster Abbey 

JOHN BETJEMAN 

Let me take this other glove off 
As the vox humana swells. 

And the beauteous fields of Eden 
Bask beneath the Abbey bells 
Here, where England’s statesmen lie. 
Listen to a lady’s cry 

Gracious Lord, oh bomb the Germans 
Spare their women for Thy Sake, 

And if that is not too easy 
We will pardon Thy Mistake 
But, gracious Lord, whate’er shall be. 
Don’t let anyone bomb me 

Keep our Empire undismembered 
Guide our Forces by Thy Hand, 
Gallant blacks from far Jamaica, 
Honduras and Togoland, 

Protect them Lord m all their fights. 
And, even more, protect the whites 

Think of what our Nation stands for. 
Books from Boots’ and country lanes. 
Free speech, free passes, class distinction. 
Democracy and propier drains 
Lord, put beneath Thy special care 
One-eiglity-mne Cadogan Square. 
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Although dear Lord I am a siimer, 

I have done no major crime; 

Now I’ll come to Evening Service 
Whensoever I have time. 

So, Lord, reserve for me a crown. 

And do not let my shares go down. 

I will labour for Thy Kingdom, 

Help our lads to wm the war. 

Send white feathers to the cov/ards 
Join the Women’s Army Corps, 

Then wash the Steps around Thy Throne 
In the Eternal Safety Zone. 

Now I feel a little better. 

What a treat to hear Thy Word, 

Where the bones of leading statesmen. 
Have so often been interr’d 
And now, dear Lord, I cannot wait 
Because I have a luncheon date. 


On His Books 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

When I am dead, I hope it may be said • 

“His sms were scarlet, but his books were read.’’ 


On Noman, a Gjiest 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

Dear Mr. Noman, does it ever strike you. 

The more we see of you, the less we like you? 
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On Lady Poltagrue, a Public Peril 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

The Devil, having nothing else to do, 

Went off to tempt My Lady Poltagrue 
My Lady, tempted by a private whim. 

To his extreme annoyance, tempted him. 


Epitaph on the Politician 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

Here, richly, with ridiculous display, 

The Politician’s corpse was laid away 

While all of his acquaintance sneered and slanged, 

I wept for I had longed to see him hanged 


Another on the Same 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

This, the last ornament among the jieers, 

Bribed, bullied, swindled and blackmailed for years' 
But Death’s what even Pohticians fail 
To bribe or swindle, bully or blackmail 


Fatigue 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

I’m tired of Love I’m still more tired of Rhyme. 
But Money gives me pleasure all the time. 
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On a Dead Hostess 


HILAIRE BELLOC 

Of this bad world the lovehest and the best 
Has smiled and said “Good Night,” and gone to rest 


On Some South African Novelists 

ROY CAMPBELL 

You praise the firm restraint with which they write — 
I’m with you there, of course 
They use the snafile and the curb all right, 

But where’s the bloody horse ^ 


The New Yorker Book of Verse New York Harcourt 1935 
Not So Deep as a Well, by Dorothy Parker New York. Vikmg 1936 
The Face Is Familiar, by Ogden Nash Boston Little, Brown 1940 
Vm A Stranger Here Myself ,hy Nash Boston Little, Brown 1938 

XLI Poems, by E E Cummings New York Dial Press 1925 
u 5, by E E Cummings New York Bom and Liveright 1926 
Selected Poems, by Marianne Moore New York Macmillan 1935. 
lY/iat .lire Yearj, by Marianne Moore New York Macmillan 1941. 
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Here are some stories by writers most of whom were born 
toward the end of the nineteenth century Several were in the last war 
I do not know how much their work was touched by it, it was cer- 
tainly responsible for one of Faulkner’s best stories, but I think they 
were all, as is only natural, greatly affected by the period, generally 
described as hectic, that followed it and that was brought to an inglori- 
ous end by the great depression. Take Scott Fitzgerald’s “Babylon 
Revisited” for example. I do not think it a very good story, for it is 
carelessly written and not quite convincing, but it offers a vivid picture 
of the time when young Americans, tempted by the favorable exchange 
and looking for something they thought they could not find at home, 
flocked to Pans and the Riviera. Not many of them profited by the 
experience “Babylon Revisited” shows very well what they sought in 
the capital of France and what they found there 

But It was not only literally that they looked upon the wine when it 
was red, these young men who went abroad, not few of them imbibed 
also of the strong wine of French culture, and its effects were per- 
haps not less harmful They accepted the French at their own very 
absurd valuation of themselves, which was that outside France nothing 
of artistic value existed or could exist, and humbly put themselves to 
school at the feet of a number of very mediocre writers Some went to 
pieces The most talented bartered their native energy for a mannered 
styhzation and a symbolism foreign to their temper The only wnter 
I can think of who benefited by contact with Europe is Ernest Heming- 
way I have a notion that without it he would not have acquired the 
breadth of outlook and the sensitiveness to beauty that make ium to my 
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mind the most versatile and powerful contemporary writer of fiction in 
the English-speaking countries. I have a notion that except for that he 
might never have learned how to see and how to describe nature so 
precisely and so exquisitely that, though it must be fifteen years since I 
read The Sun Also Rises, I still remember with ravishment his pictures, 
so concise and apparently so casual, of the Spanish landscape 

With an author who has written so many good and varied stories 
it is difficult to make a choice, and if I have taken “The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,” it is not because I think it any better than 
several others, but because I wanted an example of the exotic story, 
and it is a very good one The exotic story descnbes a form in which 
the incidents depend on the impact of a foreign environment, Eastern, 
African or Polynesian, on the white man temporanly exposed to it. 
It is not a story placed in a far land because the setting is picturesque, 
but one that could not take place except for the setting The genre, 
brought into favor, I believe, by Rudyard Kipling, has had something 
of a vogue during this century Wnters have liked it because it gave 
them the opportunity to delineate characters whose singularities had 
had free scope to develop as they could never have done in the great 
centers of civilization; and readers have liked it because it was an 
escape from the increasing standardization of life that oppressed their 
spints. Not realizing that romance is always round the next comer, 
jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, but never jam today, they thought to 
find it in countries to which distance lent enchantment 

Of the other writers in this group I have little to say But I should 
like to draw your attention to Michael Aden’s “Legend of the Crooked 
Coronet.” With his novel The Green Hat and with two volumes of 
short stones he achieved a spectacular success Everybody read them, 
but I don’t think everybody knew what it was exactly that made them 
such agreeable reading. They were of course vaguely reminiscent of one 
side of Robert Louis Stevenson’s work, but they had a tang of their own 
that gave them freshness. Michael Arlen is an Armenian and he looked 
upon the small world of London society that he made his province, a 
world now broken by the loss of political power, loss of wealth, and by 
its own sense that its day is gone, with the eyes of the onental story 
teller. He gave the persons of his invention his own gaiety, fancifulness 
and pleasant wit He turned London into a Baghdad of Haroun al 
Raschid and so made it the scene of adventures as rich with glamor, 
as fantastic, incredible, romantic and vivacious as those with which 
Scheherazade beguiled her cahph. 
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Babylon Revisited 

F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 

“And where’s Mr. CampbelP” Charlie asked 
“Gone to Switzerland. Mr. Campbell’s a pretty sick man, Mr. Wales.” 
■‘I’m sorry to hear that. And George Hardt^” Charlie inquired 
“Back in America, gone to work ” 

“And where is the Snow Bird^” 

“He was in here last week Anyway, his friend, Mr. Schaeffer, is in 
Paris ” 

Two familiar names from the long list of a year and a half ago 
Charlie scribbled an address m his notebook and tore out the page 
“If you see Mr. Schaeffer, give him this,” he said. “It’s my brother- 
in-law’s address I haven’t settled on a hotel yet ” 

He was not really disappointed to find Pans was so empty. But the 
stillness in the Ritz bar was strange and portentous It was not an 
American bar any more — he felt polite in it, and not as if he owned it. 
It had gone back into France He felt the stillness from the moment 
he got out of the taxi and saw the doorman, usually in a frenzy of 
activity at this hour, gossiping with a chasseur by the servants' 
entrance. 

Passing through the corridor, he heard only a single, bored voice 
in the once-clamorous women’s room When he turned into the bar 
he travelled the twenty feet of green carpet with his eyes fixed straight 
ahead by old habit , and then, with his foot firmly on the rail, he turned 
and surveyed the room, encountering only a single pair of eyes that 
fluttered up from a newspaper in the corner Charlie asked for the 
head barman, Paul, who in the latter days of the bull market had come 
to work in his own custom-built car — disembarking, however, with due 
nicety at the nearest corner But Paul was at his country house today 
and Alix giving him information 

“No, no more,” Charlie said “I’m going slow these days ” 

Alix congratulated him : “You were going pretty strong a couple of 
years ago ” 

“I’ll stick to it all right,” Charlie assured him “I’ve stuck to it for 
over a year and a half now.” 

“How do you find conditions in America^” 

“I haven’t been to America for months. I’m in business in Prague, 
representing a couple of concerns there They don’t know about me 
down there.” 
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Alix sziriiled. 

“Remember the night of George Hardt’s bachelor dinner here'*” said 
Charlie “By the way, what’s become of Claude Fessenden^” 

Alix lowered his voice confidentially “He’s m Pans, but he doesn’t 
come here any more Paul doesn’t allow it. He ran up a bill of thirty 
thousand francs, charging all his drinks and his lunches, and usually 
his dinner, for more than a year And when Paul finally told him he 
had to pay, he gave him a bad check ’’ 

Alix shook his head sadly 

“I don’t understand it, such a dandy fellow. Now he’s all bloated 
up — ’’ He made a plump apple of his hands 

Charlie watched a group of strident queens installing themselves in 
a corner 

“Nothing affects them,’’ he thought “Stocks rise and fall, people 
loaf or work, but they go on forever ’’ The place oppressed him He 
called for the dice and shook with Alix for the dnnk 
“Here for long, Mr Wales ^’’ 

“I’m here for four or five days to see my little girl ’’ 

“Oh-h' You have a little girP’’ 

Outside, the fire-red, gas-blue, ghost-green signs shone smokily 
through the tranquil rain It was late afternoon and the streets were 
in movement, the bistros gleamed At the corner of the Boulevard des 
Capucines he took a taxi The Place de la Concorde moved by in pink 
majesty, they crossed the logical Seine, and Charlie felt the sudden 
provincial quality of the left bank 

Charlie directed his taxi to the Avenue de I’Opera, which was out 
of his way But he wanted to see the blue hour spread over the magnifi- 
cent facade, and imagine that the cab horns, playing endlessly the first 
few bars of Le Plus que Lent, were the trumpets of the Second Empire, 
They were closing the iron grill in front of Brentano’s Bookstore, and 
people were already at dinner behmd the tnm little bourgeois hedge 
of Duval’s He had never eaten at a really cheap restaurant in Paris 
Five-course dinner, four francs fifty, eighteen cents, wine included For 
some odd reason he wished that he had 

As they rolled on to the Left Bank and he felt its sudden provincial- 
ism, he thought, “I spoiled this city for myself I didn’t realize it, but 
the days came along one after another, and then two years were gone, 
and everything was gone, and I was gone ” 

He was thirty-five, and good to look at. The Irish mobility of his 
face was sobered by a deep wrinkle between his eyes. As he rang his 
brother-in-law’s bell in the Rue Palatine, the wrinkle deepened till it 
pulled down his brows, he felt a cramping sensation in his belly From 
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behind the maid who opened the door darted a lovely little gid of nine, 
who shrieked “Daddy!” and flew up, struggling like a fish, into his 
arms. She pulled his head around by one ear and set her cheek 
against his. 

“My old pie,” he said 

“Oh, daddy, daddy, daddy, daddy, dads, dads, dads!” 

She drew him into the salon, where the family waited, a boy and 
girl his daughter’s age, his sister-in-law and her husband He greeted 
Marion with his voice pitched carefully to avoid either feigned enthusi- 
asm or dislike, but her response was more frankly tepid, though she 
minimized her expression of unalterable distrust by directing her regard 
toward his child The two men clasped hands m a friendly way and 
Lincoln Peters rested his for a moment on Charlie’s shoulder 

The room was warm and comfortably American. The three children 
moved intimately about, playing through the yellow oblongs that led 
to other rooms, the cheer of slx o’clock spoke in the eager smacks of the 
fire and the sounds of French activity in the kitchen But Charlie did 
not relax, his heart sat up rigidly in his body and he drew confidence 
from his daughter, who from time to time came close to him, holding 
in her arms the doll he had brought 

“Really extremely well,” he declared m answer to Lincoln’s question. 
“There’s a lot of business there that isn’t moving at all, but we’re doing 
even better than ever In fact, damn well I’m bringing my sister over 
from America next month to keep house for me My income last year 
was bigger than it was when I had money You see, the Czechs ” 

His boasting was for a specific purpose, but after a moment, seeing 
a faint restiveness in Lincoln’s eye, he changed the subject 

“Those are fine children of yours, well brought up, good manners.” 

“We think Honoria’s a great little girl too ” 

Marion Peters came back from the kitchen She was a tall woman 
with worned eyes, who had once possessed a fresh American loveliness. 
Charlie had never been sensitive to it and was always surprised when 
people spoke of how pretty she had been From the first there had been 
an instinctive antipathy between them 

“Well, how do you find Honona^” she asked 

“Wonderful. I was astonished how much she’s grown m ten months. 
All the children are looking well.” 

“We haven’t had a doctor for a year. How do you like being back 
m Parish” 

“It seems very funny to see so few Americans around.” 

“I’m delighted,” Marion said vehemently “Now at least you can 
go into a store without their assuming you’re a millionaire We’ve 
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fleered like everybody, but on tbe whole it’s a good deal pleasanter.” 

“But it was nice wWle it lasted,” said Charlie. “We were a sort of 
royalty, almost infallible, with a sort of magic around us. In the bar 
this afternoon” — he stumbled, seeing his mistake — “there wasn’t a man 
I knew.” 

She looked at him keenly. “I should think you’d have had enough 
of bars.” 

“I only stayed a minute. I take one dnnk every afternoon, and no 
more ” 

“Don’t you want a cocktail before dinner^” Lincoln asked 

“I take only one dnnk every afternoon, and I’ve had that ” 

“I hope you keep to it,” said Marion 

Her dislike was evident in the coldness with which she spoke, but 
Charlie only smiled, he had larger plans Her very aggressiveness gave 
him an advantage, and he knew enough to wait He wanted them to 
initiate the discussion of what they knew had brought him to Pans 

At dinner he couldn’t decide whether Honona was most like him 
or her mother Fortunate if she didn’t combine the traits of both that 
had brought them to disaster A great wave of protectiveness went over 
him He thought he knew what to do for her He believed in character, 
he wanted to jump back a whole generation and trust in character 
again as the eternally valuable element Everything else wore out. 

He left soon after dinner, but not to go home He was curious to see 
Pans bv night with clearer and more judicious eyes than those of other 
days He bought a strapontin for the Casino and watched Josephine 
Baker go through her chocolate arabesques 

After an hour he left and strolled toward Montmartre, up the Rue 
Pigalle into the Place Blanche The ram had stopped and there were 
a few people in evening clothes disembarking from t^s in front of 
cabarets, and cocottes prowling singly or in pairs, and many Negroes 
He passed a lighted door from which issued music, and stopped with 
the sense of familiarity , it was Bncktop’s, where he had parted with so 
many hours and so much money A few doors farther on he found 
another ancient rendezvous and incautiously put his head inside Im- 
mediately an eager orchestra burst into sound, a pair of professional 
dancers leaped to their feet and a maitre d’hotel swooped toward him, 
crying, “Crowd just arriving, sir'” But he withdrew quickly. 

“You have to be damn drunk,” he thought. 

Zelli’s was closed, the bleak and simster cheap hotels surrounding 
it were dark, up m the Rue Blanche there was more light and a local, 
colloquial French crowd. The Poet’s Cave had disappeared, but the 
two great mouths of the Caf6 of Heaven and the Caf6 of Hell still 
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yawned — evm devoured, as he watched, the meager contents of a 
tourist bus — a German, a Japanese, and an American couple who 
glanced at him with frightened eyes 

So much for the effort and ingenuity of Montmartre. All the catenng 
to vice and waste was on an utterly childish scale, and he suddenly 
realized the meaning of the word “dissipate” — to dissipate into thin 
air, to make nothing out of something In the little hours of the night 
every move from place to place was an enormous human jump, an 
increase of paying for the privilege of slower and slower motion 

He remembered thousand-franc notes given to an orchestra for play- 
ing a single number, hundred-franc notes tossed to a doorman for 
calling a cab 

But It hadn’t been given for nothing 

It had been given, even the most wildly squandered sum, as an 
offering to destiny that he might not remember the things most worth 
remembering, the things that now he would always remember — his 
child taken from his control, his wife escaped to a grave in Vermont. 

In the glare of a brasserie a woman spoke to him He bought her 
some eggs and coffee, and then, eluding her encouraging stare, gave 
her a twenty-franc note and took a taxi to his hotel 


II 

He woke up on a fine fall day — football weather The depression 
of yesterday was gone and he liked the people on the streets At noon 
he sat opposite Honoria at Le Grand Vatel, the only restaurant he 
could think of not reminiscent of champagne dinners and long lunch- 
eons that began at two and ended in a blurred and vague twilight 

“Now, how about vegetables? Oughtn’t you to have some vege- 
tables^” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Here’s epinards and choux-fleur and carrots and haricots.” 

“I’d like choux-fleur.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have two vegetables'”’ 

“I usually have only one at lunch.” 

The waiter was pretendmg to be inordinately fond of children.' 
“Qu’elle est mignonne la petite? Elle parle exactement comme une 
frangaise.” 

“How about dessert^ Shall we wait and see^’” 

The waiter disappeared. Honoria looked at her father expectantly. 

“What are we going to do^” 
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“First, we’re going to that toy store in the Rue Saint-Honori and 
buy you anythii^ you like. And then we’re going to the vaudeville 
at the Empire.’’ 

She hesitated. “I like it about the vaudeville, but not the toy store.” 
“Why not?” 

“Well, you brought me this doll.” She had it with her. “And I’ve 
got lots of things. And we’re not rich any more, are we’” 

“We never were. But today you are to have anything you want ” 
“All right,” she agreed resignedly. 

When there had been her mother and a French nurse he had been 
inclined to be strict, now he extended himself, reached out for a new 
tolerance, he must be both parents to her and not shut any of her 
out of communication 

“I want to get to know you,” he said gravely “First let me introduce 
myself. My name is Charles J Wales, of Prague ” 

“Oh, daddy'” her voice cracked with laughter 
“And who are you, please’” he persisted, and she accepted a role 
immediately “Honoria Wales, Rue Palatine, Pans ” 

“Married or single’” 

“No, not married. Single ” 

He indicated the doll “But I see you have a child, madame ” 
Unwilling to disinherit it, she took it to her heart and thought 
quickly “Yes, I’ve been married, but I’m not married now My hus- 
band IS dead ” 

He went on quickly, “And the child’s name’” 

“Simone That’s after my best fnend at school ” 

“I’m very pleased that you’re doing so well at school ” 

“I’m third this month,” she boasted. “Elsie” — that was her cousin — 
“is only about eighteenth, and Richard is about at the bottom.” 

“You like Richard and Elsie, don’t you’” 

“Oh, yes I like them all right ” 

Cautiously and casually he asked “And Aunt Marion and Uncle 
Lincoln — which do you like best?” 

“Oh, Uncle Lincoln, I guess ” 

He was increasingly aware of her presence. As they came in, a mur- 
mur of . adorable” followed them, and now the people at the next 
table bent all their silences upon her, staring as if she were something 
no more conscious than a flower. 

“Why don’t I live with you’” she asked suddenly “Because mamma’s 
dead’” 

“You must stay here and learn more French. It would have been 
hard for daddy to take ctu'e of you so well.” 



“I don’t really need much taking care of any more. I do everything 
for myself” 

Going out of the restaurant, a man and a woman unexpectedly 
hailed him 

"Well, the old Wales'” 

“Hello there, Lorraine . . . Dune” 

Sudden ghosts out of the past Duncan Schaeffer, a fnend from 
college Lorraine Quarles, a lovely, pale blonde of thirty; one of a 
crowd who had helped them make months into days in the lavish times 
of three years ago 

“My husband couldn’t come this year,” she said, in answer to his 
question “We’re poor as hell So he gave me two hundred a month, 
and told me I could do my worst on that. . This your little girl'”’ 
“What about coming back and sitting down^” Duncan asked 
“Can’t do it ” He was glad for an excuse As always, he felt Lor- 
raine’s passionate, provocative attraction, but his own rhythm was dif- 
ferent now 

“Well, how about dinner^” she asked 

“I’m not free Give me your address and let me call you ” 

“Charlie, I believe you’re sober,” she said judicially “I honestly be- 
lieve he’s sober. Dune Pinch him and see if he’s sober ” 

Charlie indicated Honoria with his head They both laughed 
“What’s your address^” asked Duncan skeptically 
He hesitated, unwilling to give the name of his hotel 
“I’m not settled yet I’d better call you. We’re going to see the vaude- 
ville at the Empire.” 

“There' That’s what I want to do,” Lorraine said “I want to see 
some clowns and acrobats and jugglers That’s just what we’ll do. 
Dune.” 

“We’ve got to do an errand first,” said Charlie “Perhaps we’ll see 
you there ” 

“All right, you snob. . . . Good-by, beautiful little girl ” 

“Good-by.” 

Honoria bobbed politely. 

Somehow, an unwelcome encounter They liked him because he was 
functioning, because he was senous, they wanted to see him, because 
he was stronger than they wer^* now, because they wanted to draw a 
certain sustenance from his strength 

At the Empire, Honoria proudly refused to sit upon her father’s 
folded coat. She was already an individual with a code of her own, 
and Charlie was more and more absorbed by the desire of putting a 
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little of himself into her before she crystallized utterly. It was hopeless 
to try to know her in so short a time. 

Between the acts they came upon Dimcan and Lorraine in the lobby 
where the band was playing. 

“Have a drink?” 

“All right, but not up at the bar. We’ll take a table.” 

“The perfect father.” 

Listemng abstractedly to Lorraine, Charlie watched Honoria’s eyes 
leave their table, and he followed them wistfully about the room, won- 
dering what they saw. He met her glance and she smiled. 

“I liked that lemonade,” she said. 

What had she said’ What had he expected’ Going home in a taxi 
afterward, he pulled her over until her head rested against his chest 
“Darling, do you ever think about your mother’” 

“Yes, sometimes,” she answered vaguely. 

“I don’t want you to forget her Have you got a picture of her’” 
“Yes, I think so Anyhow, Aimt Marion has Why don’t you want 
me to forget her’” 

“She loved you very much.” 

“I loved her too.” 

They were silent for a moment. 

“Daddy, I want to come and live with you,” she said suddenly 
His heart leaped, he had wanted it to come like this 
“Aren’t you perfectly happy’” 

“Yes, but I love you better than anybody And you love me better 
than anybody, don’t you, now that mummy’s dead’” 

“Of course I do But you won’t always like me best, honey You’ll 
grow up and meet somebody your own age and go marry him and 
forget you ever had a daddy.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” she agreed tranquilly. 

He didn’t go in He was coming back at nine o’clock and he wanted 
to keep himself fresh and new for the thing he must say then 
“When you’re safe inside, just show yourself in that window.” 

“All right Good-by, dads, dads, dads, dads ” 

He waited in the dark street until she appeared, all warm and glow- 
ing, in the window above and kissed her fingers out into the night 


III 

They were waiting Marion sat behmd the coffee service in a digni- 
fied black dinner dress that just faintly suggested mourning. Lincoln 
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wa& walking up anti down with die animation of one who had already 
been talking. They were as anxious as he was to get into the question. 
He opened it almost immediately: 

“I suppose you know what I want to see you about — ^why I really 
came to Pans” 

Marion played with the black stars on her necklace and frowned. 

“Tm awfully anxious to have a home,” he continued. “And I’m 
awfully anxious to have Honoria in it. I appreciate your taking in 
Honona for her mother’s sake, but things have changed now” — he 
hesitated and then continued more forcibly — “changed radically with 
me, and I want to ask you to reconsider the matter. It would be silly 
for me to deny that about three years ago I was acting badly ” 

Marion looked up at him with hard eyes. 

“ — but all that’s over. As I told you, I haven’t had more than a 
drink a day for over a year, and I take that drink deliberately, so that 
the idea of alcohol won’t get too big m my imagination. You see the 
idea^” 

“No,” said Marion succinctly 

“It’s a sort of stunt I set myself It keeps the matter in proportion.” 

“I get you,” said Lincoln “You don’t want to admit it’s got any 
attraction for you ” 

“Something like that. Sometimes I forget and don’t take it But I try 
to take it Anyhow, I couldn’t afford to drink in my position The 
people I represent are more than satisfied with what I’ve done, and 
I’m bringing my sister over from Burlington to keep house for me, and 
I want awfully to have Honona too. You know that even when her 
mother and I weren’t getting along well we never let anything that hap- 
pened touch Honoria. I know she’s fond of me and I know I’m able 
to take care of her — well, there you are. How do you feel about it’” 

He knew that now he would have to take a beating. It would last 
an hour or two hours, and it would be difficult, but if he modulated 
his inevitable resentment to the chastened attitude of the reformed 
sinner, he might win his point in the end. 

Keep your temper, he told himself. You don’t want to be justified. 
You want Honoria. 

Lincoln spoke first: “We’ve been talking it over ever since we got 
your letter last month We’re happy to have Honoria here She’s a dear 
little thing, and we’re glad to be able to help her, but of course that 
isn’t the question ” 

Marion interrupted suddenly. “How long are you going to stay sober, 
Charlie?” she asked 

“Permanently, I hope.” 
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“How can anybody count on that?” 

“You know I never did drink heavily until I gave up business and 
came over here with nothing to do. Then Helen and I began to run 
around with ” 

“Please leave Helen out of it. I can’t bear to hear you talk about 
her like that.” 

He stared at her grimly; he had never been certain how fond of each 
other the sisters were in life. 

“My dnnking only lasted about a year and a half — ^from the time 
we came over until I — collapsed ” 

“It was time enough ” 

“It was time enough,” he agreed. 

“My duty is entirely to Helen,” she said “I try to think what she 
would have wanted me to do Frankly, from the night you did that 
terrible thing you haven’t really existed for me I can’t help that. She 
was my sister.” 

“Yes ” 

“When she was dying she asked me to look out for Honona If you 
hadn’t been in a samtarium then, it might have helped matters ” 

He had no answer. 

“I’ll never in ray life be able to forget the morning when Helen 
knocked at my door, soaked to the skin and shivering, and said you’d 
locked her out ” 

Charlie gripped the sides of the chair. This was more difficult than 
he expected he wanted to launch out into a long expostulation and 

explanation, but he only said “The night I locked her out ” and 

she interrupted, “I don’t feel up to going over that again ” 

After a moment’s silence Lincoln said. “We’re getting off the sub- 
ject You want Marion to set aside her legal guardianship and give 
you Honona. I think the mam point for her is whether she has confi- 
dence m you or not.” 

“I don’t blame Marion,” Gharhe said slowly, “but I think she can 
have entire confidence in me I had a good record up to three years ago 
Of course, it’s within human possibilities I may go wrong again But 
if we wait much longer I’ll lose Honoria’s childhood and my chance 
for a home ” He shook his head. “I’ll simply lose her, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Lincoln 

“Why didn’t you think of all this before'”’ Marion asked 

“I suppose I did, from time to time, but Helen and I were getting 
along badly. When I consented to die guardianship, I was flat on my 
back in a samtarium, and the market had cleaned me out, I knew I’d 
acted badly, and I thought if it would bring any peace to Helen, I’d 
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agree to anytiiing. But now it’s different. I’m functioning. I’m behaving 

damn well, so far as ” 

“Please don’t swear at me,” Marion said. 

He looked at her, startled With each remark the force of her dislike 
became more and more apparent She had built up all her fear of life 
into one wall and faced it toward him. This trivial reproof was possibly 
the result of some trouble with the cook several hours before Charlie 
became increasingly alarmed at leaving Honoria m this atmosphere 
of hostility against himself, sooner or later it would come out, in a 
word here, a shake of the head there, and some of that distrust would 
be irrevocably implanted in Honona But he pulled his temper down 
out of his face and shut it up inside him; he had won a point, for 
Lincoln realized the absurdity of Marion’s remark, and asked her lighdy 
since when she had objected to the word “damn ” 

“Another thing,” Charlie said “I’m able to give her certain advan- 
tages now I’m going to take a French governess to Prague with me 

I’ve got a lease on a new apartment ” 

He stopped, realizing that he was blundering They couldn’t be 
expected to accept with equanimity the fact that his income was agam 
twice as large as their own 

“I suppose you can give her more luxuries than we can,” said Marion 
“When you were throwing away money we were hving along watching 
every ten francs I suppose you’ll start doing it agam ” 

“Oh, no,” he said “I’ve learned I worked hard for ten years, you 
know — until I got lucky in the market, like so many people Terribly 
lucky It didn’t seem any use working any more, so I quit It won’t 
happen again ” 

There was a long silence All of them felt their nerves straining, and 
for the first time in a year Charlie wanted a dnnk. He was sure now 
that Lincoln Peters wanted him to have his child. 

Marion shuddered suddenly, part of her saw that Charlie’s feet were 
planted on the earth now, and her own maternal feeling recogmzed 
the naturalness of his desire, but she had hved for a long time with a 
prejudice — a prejudice founded on a curious disbelief in her sister’s 
happiness, which, in the shock of one terrible night, had turned to 
hatred for him It had all happened at a point in her life where the 
discouragement of ill health and adverse circumstances made it neces- 
sary for her to believe in tangible villainy and a tangible villain 

“I can’t help what I think'” she cried out suddenly “How much 
you were responsible for Helen’s death, I don’t know It’s something 
you’ll have to square with your own conscience.” 

An electric current of agony surged through him; for a moment he 
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was almost on Ms feet, an unutteied scmnd echoii]^ in Ms tMoat BSe 
hung on to himself for a moment, another moment, 
i “Hold on there,” said Lincoln uimofnfortably “I never thought you 
were responsible for that.” 

“Helen died of heart trouble,” Charhe said dully 
“Yes, heart trouble.” Marion spoke as if the phrase had anothei 
meaning for her. 

Then, in the flatness that followed her outburst, she saw Mm plainly 
and she knew he had somehow arrived at^control over the situation. 
Glancing at her husband, she found no help from him, and as abruptly 
as if it were a matter of no importance, she threw up the sponge. 

“Do what you like'” she cried, springing up from her chair “She’s 
your child I’m not the person to stand in your way. I think if it were 

my child I’d rather see her ” She managed to check herself. “You 

two decide it I can’t stand this I’m sick I’m going to bed.” 

She hurried from the room, after a moment Lincoln said 

“This has been a hard day for her You know how strongly she 

feels " His voice was almost apologetic “When a woman gets an 

idea in her head ” 

“Of course ” 

“It’s going to be all right I think she sees now that you — can pro- 
vide for the child, and so we can’t very well stand in your way or 
Honoria’s way” 

“Thank you, Lincoln ” 

“I’d better go along and see how she is ” 

“I’m going ” 

He was still trembling when he reached the street, but a walk down 
the Rue Bonaparte to the quais set him up, and as he crossed the Seine, 
fresh and new by the quai lamps, he felt exultant But back in his room 
he couldn’t sleep The image of Helen haunted him Helen whom he 
had loved so until they had senselessly begun to abuse each other’s 
love, tear it into shreds On that temble February night that Marion 
remembered so vividly, a slow quarrel had gone on for hours. There 
was a scene at the Florida, and then he attempted to take her home, 
and then she kissed young Webb at a table, after that there was what 
she had hysterically said. When he arrived home alone he turned the 
key in the lock in wild anger How could he know she would arrive 
an hour later alone, that there would be a snowstorm in which she 
wandered about in slippers, too confused to find a taxi'* Then the 
aftermath, her escaping pneumoma by a miracle, and all the attendant 
horror. They were “reconciled,” but that was the beginning of the end, 
and Marion, who had seen with her own eyes and who imagined 
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it to be one of many scenes from her sister’s martyrdom, never forgot. 

Gomg over it again brought Helen nearer, and in the white, soft 
light that steals upon half sleep near mormng he found himself talking 
to her again. She said that he was perfectly right about Honona and 
that she wanted Honona to be with him She said she was glad he was 
being good and doing better. She said a lot of other things — very 
friendly things — but she was in a swing in a white dress, and swinging 
faster and faster all the time, so that at the end he could not hear 
clearly all that she said. 


IV 

He woke up feeling happy The door of the world was open again 
He made plans, vistas, futures for Honona and himself, but suddenly 
he grew sad, remembering all the plans he and Helen had made She 
had not planned to die The present was the thing — work to do, and 
some one to love But not to love too much, for he knew the injury 
that a father can do to a daughter or a mother to a son by attaching 
them too closely, afterward, out in the world, the child would seek 
in the marriage partner the same bhnd tenderness and, failing probably 
+0 find It, turn against love and life 

It was another bright, crisp day He called Lincoln Peters at the 
bank where he worked and asked if he could count on taking Honona 
when he left for Prague Lincoln agreed that there was no reason for 
delay One thing — the legal guardianship Marion wanted to retain 
that a while longer She was upset by the whole matter, and it would 
oil things if she felt that the situation was still in her control for 
another year. Charlie agreed, wanting only the tangible, visible child. 

Then the question of a governess. Charlie sat in a gloomy agency 
and talked to a cross Bernaise and to a buxom Breton peasant, neither 
of whom he could have endured There were others whom he would 
see tomorrow. 

He lunched with Lincoln Peters at Griffons, trying to keep down 
his exultation. 

“There’s nothing quite like your own child,” Lincoln said. “But you 
understand how Marion feels too.” 

“She’s forgotten how hard I worked for seven years there,” Charlie 
said. “She just remembers one night ” 

“There’s another thing,” Lincoln hesitated. “While you and Helen 
were tearing around Europe throwing money away, we were just get- 
ting along I didn’t touch any of the prosperity because I never got 
ahead enough to carry anything but my insurance. I think Marion felt 



was some kind of injustice in it — you not even working toward 
die end, and getting richer and richer.” 

“It went just as qmck as it came,” said Charlie. 

“Yes, a lot of it stayed m the hands of chasseurs and saxophone 
players and maitres d’hotel — well, the big party’s over now I just said 
that to explain Marion’s feeling about those crazy years If you drop 
in about six o’clock tonight before Marion’s too tired, we’ll settle the 
details on the spot.” 

Back at his hotel, Charlie found a pneufnattque that had been re- 
directed from the Ritz bar where Charlie had left his address for th^ 
purpiose of finding a certain man. 

Dear Charlie Tou were so strange when we saw you the other day 
that I wondered tf I did something to offend you If so. I’m not con- 
scious of it In fact, I have thought about you too much for the last 
year, and it’s always been in the back of my mind that I might see you 
tf I came over here We did have such good times that crazy spring, 
like the night you and I stole the butcher’s tricycle, and the time we 
tried to call on the president and you had the old derby rim and the 
wire cane Everybody seems so old lately, but I don’t feel old a bit 
Couldn’t we get together some time today for old time’s sake^ I’ve got 
a vile hang-over for the moment, but will be feeling better this after- 
noon and will look for you about five in the sweatshop at the Ritz 

Always devotedly, 
Lorraine 

His first feeling was one of awe that he had actually, in his mature 
years, stolen a tricycle and pedalled Lorraine all over the Ltoile be- 
tween the small hours and dawn In retrospect it was a nightmare 
Locking out Helen didn’t fit in with any other act of his life, but the 
tncycle mcident did — it was one of many How many weeks or months 
of dissipation to arrive at that condition of utter irresponsibility^ 

He tried to picture how Lorraine had appeared to him then — very 
attractive, Helen was unhappy about it, though she said nothing Yes- 
terday, in the restaurant, Lorraine had seemed trite, blurred, worn 
away. He emphatically did not want to see her, and he was glad Alix 
had not given away his hotel address It was a relief to think, instead, 
of Honona, to think of Sundays spent with her and of saying good 
morning to her and of knowing she was there in his house at night, 
drawing her breath in the darkness. 

At five he took a taxi and bought presents for all the Peters — a 
piquant cloth doll, a box of Roman soldiers, flowers for Marion, bij' 
linen handkerchiefs for Lmcoln 
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He saw, %Wien he arrived in the apartment, that Marion had ac- 
cepted the inevitable. She greeted him now as though he were a recal- 
citrant member of the family, rather than a menacing outsider. Hon- 
oria had been told she was going, Charlie was glad to see that her 
tact made her conceal her excessive happiness Only on his lap did 
she whisper her delight and the question “When^” before she slipped 
away with the other children 

He and Marion were alone for a minute in the room, and on an 
impulse he spoke out boldly 

“Family quarrels are bitter things They don’t go according to any 
rules They’re not like aches or wounds, they’re more like splits in the 
skin that won’t heal because there’s not enough matena! I wish you 
and I could be on better terms ” 

“Some things are hard to forget,’’ she answered “It’s a question of 
confidence ’’ There was no answei to this and presently she asked, 
“When do you propose to take her^’’ 

“As soon as I can get a governess I hoped the day after tomorrow ” 

“That’s impossible I’ve got to get her things in shape Not before 
Saturday ’’ 

He yielded Coming back into the room, Lincoln offered him a 
drink 

“I’ll take my daily whisky,’’ he said 

It was warm here, it was a home, people together by a fire The 
children felt very safe and important, the mother and father were 
serious, watchful They had things to do for the children more impor- 
tant than his visit here A spoonful of medicine was, after all, more 
important than the strained relations between Marion and himself. 
They were not dull people, but they were very much in the grip of life 
and circumstances. He wondered if he couldn’t do something to get 
Lincoln out of his rut at the bank 

A long peal at the door-bell, the bonne a tout faire passed through 
and went down the corridor. The door opened upon another long ring, 
and then voices, and the three in the salon looked up expectantly; 
Richard moved to bnng the corridor within his range of vision, and 
Marion rose Then the maid came back along the corridor, closely 
followed by the voices, which developed under the light into Duncan 
Schaeffer and Lorraine Quarles 

They were gay, they were hilarious, they were roaring with laughter. 
For a moment Charlie was astounded; unable to understand how they 
had ferreted out the Peters’ address 

“Ah-h-h'” Duncan wagged his finger roguishly at Charlie. “Ah-h-h!” 

They both slid down another cascade of laughter Anxious and at 
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a loss, Charlie shook hands with them quickly and presented them to 
Lincoln and Manon. Marion nodded, scarcely speaking She had 
drawn back a step toward the fire; her little girl stood beside her, and 
Marion put an arm about her shoulder. 

With growing annoyance at the intrusion, Charlie waited for them 
to explain themselves After some concentration Duncan said 

“We came to invite you out to dinner Lorraine and I insist that all 
this shishi business ’bout your address got to stop ” 

Charhe came closer to them, as if to force them backward down 
the corridor. 

“Sorry, but I can’t. Tell me where you’ll be and I’ll phone you 
in half an hour” 

This made no impression Lorraine sat down suddenly on the side 
of a chair, and focussing her eyes on Richard, cried, “Oh, what a nice 
little boy' Come here, little boy” Richard glanced at his mother, but 
did not move With a perceptible shrug of her shoulders, Lorraine 
turned back to Charlie 

“Gome and dine Sure your cousins won’ mind See you so sel’om 
Or solemn ” 

“I can’t,” said Charlie sharply “You two have dinner and I’ll 
phone you.” 

Her voice became suddenly unpleasant. “All right, we’ll go But I 
remember once when you hammered on my door at four a m I was 
enough of a good sport to give you a drink Come on, Dune,” 

Still in slow motion, with blurred, angry faces, with uncertain feet, 
they retired along the corridor 
“Good night,” Charhe said 
“Good night'” responded Lorraine emphatically 
When he came back into the salon Marion had not moved, only 
now her son was standing in the circle of her other arm Lincoln was 
still swinging Honona back and forth like a pendulum from side to side 
“What an outrage'” Charlie broke out “What an absolute outrage'” 
Neither of them answered Charlie dropped into an armchair, picked 
up his dnnk, set it down again and said 

“People I haven’t seen for two years having the colossal nerve ” 

He broke off Marion had made the sound “Oh'” in one swift, furi- 
ous breath, turned her body from him with a jerk and left the room 
Lincoln set down Honona carefully. 

“You children go in and start your soup,” he said, and when the> 
obeyed, he said to Charlie’ 

“Marion’s not well and she can’t stand shocks. That kind of people 
make her really physically sick ’' 
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“I didn’t tell them to come here. They wormed your name out of 

somebody. They deliberately ” 

“Well, it’s too bad. It doesn’t help matters Excuse me a minute ” 
Left alone, Charlie sat tense in his chair. In the next room he could 
hear the children eating, talking in monosyllables, already oblivious 
to the scene between their elders He heard a murmur of conversation 
from a farther room and then the ticking bell of a telephone receiver 
picked up, and in a panic he moved to the other side of the room 
and out of earshot 

In a minute Lincoln came back “Look here, Charlie I think we’d 
better call off dinner for tonight Marion’s in bad shape ” 

“Is she angry with me’” 

“Sort of,” he said, almost roughly “She’s not strong and ” 

“You mean she’s changed her mind about Honoria ” 

“She’s pretty bittef right now I don’t know You phone me at the 
bank tomorrow ” 

“I wish you’d explain to her I never dreamed these people would 
come here I’m just as sore as you are ” 

“I couldn’t explain anything to her now ” 

Charlie got up He took his coat and hat and started down the 
corridor Then he opened the door of the dining room and said in a 
strange voice, “Good night, children ” 

Honoria rose and ran around the table to hug him 
“Good night, sweetheart,” he said vaguely, and then trying to make 
his voice more tender, trying to conciliate something, “Good night, 
dear children ” 


V 

Charlie went directly to the Ritz bar with the furious idea of finding 
Lorraine and Duncan, but they were not there, and he realized that 
in any case there was nothing he could do He had not touched his 
drink at the Peters’, and now he ordered a whisky-and-soda Paul 
came over to say hello 

“It’s a great change,” he said sadly. “We do about half the business 
we did So many fellows I hear about back in the States lost every- 
thing, maybe not in the first crash, but then in the second Your friend 
George Hardt lost every cent, I hear. Are you back in the States’” 

“No I’m in business in Prague ” 

“I heard that you lost a lot in the crash.” 

“I did,” he added grimly, “but I lost everything I wanted in the 
boom.” 
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“Selling short?” 

“Something like that.” 

Agam the memory of those days swept over him like a nightmare — > 
the people they had met travelling, the people who couldn’t add a row 
of figures or speak a coherent sentence The httle man Helen had con- 
sented to dance with at the ship’s party, who had insulted her ten feet 
from the table, the women and girls carried screaming with drmk or 
drugs out of public places . . the men who locked their wives out 
in the snow, because the snow of ’29 wasn’t real snow If you didn’t 
want it to be snow, you just paid some money 

He went to the phone and called the Peters apartment, Lincoln 
answered 

“I called up because this thing is on my mind Has Marion said any- 
thing definite^” 

“Marion’s sick,” Lincoln answered shortly “I know this thing isn’t 
altogether your fault, but I can’t have her go to pieces about it I’m 
afraid we’ll have to let it slide for six months, I can’t take the chance 
of working her up to this state again ” 

“I see ” 

“I’m sorry, Charlie ” 

He went back to his table His whisky glass was empty, but he shook 
his head when Alix looked at it questioningly There wasn’t much he 
could do now except send Honona some things, he would send her a 
lot of things tomorrow He thought rather angrily that this was just 
money — he had given so many people money 

“No, no more,” he said to another waiter “What do I owe you^” 

He would come back some day, they couldn’t make him pay forever 
But he wanted his child, and nothing was much good now, beside that 
fact He wasn’t young any more, with a lot of nice thoughts and dreams 
to have by himself. He was absolutely sure Helen wouldn’t have wanted 
him to be so alone. 


The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

It was now lunch time and they were all sitting under the double 
green fly of the dining tent pretending that nothing had happened 
“Will you have lime juice or lemon squash^” Macomber asked 
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■ I’ll liave a gimlet,” Robert Wilson told him. 

“’I’ll have a gimlet too. I need something,” Macomber’s wife said. 

“I suppose it’s the thing to do,” Macomber agreed “Tell him to 
make three gimlets.” 

The mess boy had started them already, lifting the bottles out of the 
canvas cooling bags that sweated wet in the wind that blew through 
the trees that shaded the tents. 

“What had I ought to give them?” Macomber asked. 

“A quid would be plenty,” Wilson told him. “You don’t want to 
spoil them ” 

“Will the headman distribute it?” 

“Absolutely ” 

Francis Macomber had, half an hour before, been carried to his tent 
from the edge of the camp in triumph on the arms and shoulders of 
the cook, the personal boys, the skinner and the porters The gun- 
bearers had taken no part in the demonstration When the native boys 
put him down at the door of his tent, he had shaken all their hands, 
received their congratulations, and then gone into the tent and sat on 
tire bed until his wife came in She did not speak to him when she came 
in and he left the tent at once to wash his face and hands in the port- 
able wash basin outside and go over to the dining tent to sit in a com- 
fortable canvas chair in the breeze and the shade 

“You’ve got your lion,” Robert Wilson said to him, “and a damned 
fine one too ” 

Mrs Macomber looked at Wilson quickly She was an extremely 
handsome and well-kept woman of the beauty and social position 
which had, five years before, commanded five thousand dollars as the 
price of endorsing, with photographs, a beauty product which she had 
never used She had been married to Francis Macomber for eleven 
years 

“He is a good lion, isn’t he?” Macomber said His wife looked at 
him now She looked at both these men as though she had never seen 
them before 

One, Wilson, the white hunter, she knew she had never truly seen 
before He was about middle height with sandy hair, a stubby mus- 
tache, a very red face and extremely cold blue eyes with faint white 
wrinkles at the comers that grooved merrily when he smiled He smiled 
at her now and she looked away from his face at the way his shoulders 
sloped in the loose tunic he wore with the four big cartridges held in 
loops where the left breast pocket should have been, at his big brown 
hands, his old slacks, his very dirty boots and back to his red face 
again. She noticed where the baked red of his face stopped in a white 
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line that marked the circle left b7 his Stetson hat that himg now from 
one of the pegs of the tent pole. 

“Well, here’s to the lion,” Robert Wilson said He smiled at her 
again and, not smiling, she looked curiously at her husband. 

Francis Macomber was very tall, very well built if you did not mind 
that length of bone, dark, his hair ci'opped like an oarsman, rather 
thin-lipped, and was considered handsome He was dressed in the same 
sort of safari clothes that Wilson wore except that his were new, he 
was thirty-five years old, kept himself very fit, was good at court games 
had a number of big-game fishing records, and had just shown himself, 
very publicly, to be a coward 

“Here’s to the lion,” he said “I can’t ever thank you for what 
you did ” 

Margaret, his wife, looked away from him and back to Wilson 
“Let’s not talk about the lion,” she said 

Wilson looked over at her without smiling and now she smiled 
at him 

“It’s been a very strange day,” she said “Hadn’t you ought to put your 
hat on even under the canvas at noon^ You told me that, you know ” 
“Might put It on,” said Wilson 

“You know you have a very red face, Mr Wilson,” she told him 
and smiled again 

“Drink,” said Wilson 

“I don’t think so,” she said “Francis drinks a great deal, but his face 
is never red ” 

“It’s red today,” Macomber tried a joke 

“No,” said Margaret “It’s mine that’s red today But Mr Wilson’s 
is always red ” 

“Must be racial,” said Wilson “I say, you wouldn’t like to drop my 
beauty as a topic, would you^” 

“I’ve just started on it ” 

“Let’s chuck it,” said Wilson 

“Conversation is going to be so difficult,” Margaret said 

“Don’t be silly, Margot,” her husband said 

“No difficulty,” Wilson said “Got a damn fine lion ” 

Margot looked at them both and they both saw that she was going 
to cry Wilson had seen it coming for a long time and he dreaded it 
Macomber was past dreading it 

“I wish it hadn’t happened Oh, I wish it hadn’t happened,” she 
said and stsu'ted for her tent. She made no noise of crying but they 
could see that her shoulders were shaking under the rose-colored, sun- 
proofed shirt she wore. 
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“Women upset,” said Wilson to the tall man “Amounts to nothu^. 
Strain on the nerves and one thing’n another.” 

“No,” said Macomber. “I suppose that I rate that for the rest of my 
life now.” 

“Nonsense Let’s have a spot of the giant killer,” said Wilson. “For- 
get the whole thmg Nothing to it anyway.” 

“We might try,” said Macomber “I won’t forget what you did for 
me though ” 

“Nothing,” said Wilson “All nonsense ” 

So they sat there in the shade where the camp was pitched under 
some wide-topped acacia trees with a boulder-strewn cliff behind them, 
and a stretch of grass that ran to the bank of a boulder-filled stream 
m front with forest beyond it, and drank their just-cool lime drinks 
and avoided one another’s eyes while the boys set the table for lunch. 
Wilson could tell that the boys all knew about it now and when he saw 
Macomber’s personal boy looking curiously at his master while he was 
putting dishes on the table he snapped at him in Swahili. The boy 
turned away with his face blank. 

“What were you telhng him^” Macomber asked 

“Nothing Told him to look alive or I’d see he got about fifteen of 
the best ” 

“What’s that’ Lashes’” 

“It’s quite illegal,” Wilson said “You’re supposed to fine them.” 

“Do you still have them whipped’” 

“Oh, yes They could raise a row if they chose to complain But they 
don’t They prefer it to the fines ” 

“How strange'” said Macomber 

“Not strange, really,” Wilson said. “Which would you rather do? 
Take a good birching or lose your pay’” 

Then he felt embarrassed at asking it and before Macomber could 
answer he went on, “We all take a beating every day, you know, one 
way or another ” 

This was no better. “Good God,” he thought. “I am a diplomat, 
aren’t I’” 

“Yes, we take a beating,” said Macomber, still not lookmg at him. 
“I’m awfully sorry about that lion business. It doesn’t have to go any 
further, does it? I mean no one will hear about it, will they’” 

“You mean will I tell it at the Mathaiga Club’” Wilson looked at 
him now coldly. He had not expected this So he’s a bloody four-letter 
man as well as a bloody coward, he thought I rather liked him too 
until today. But how is one to know about an American? 

‘ No,” said Wilson. “I’m a professional hunter. We never talk about 
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<Kir clients. You can be quite easy on that. It’s supposed to be bad form 
to ask us not to talk though.” 

He had decided now that to break would be much easiei. He would 
eat, then, by himself and could read a book with his meals They would 
eat by themselves. He would see them through the safari on a very 
formal basis — ^what was it the French called it? Distmgiushed consid- 
eration — ^and it would be a damn sight easier than having to go through 
this emotional trash He’d insult him and make a good clean break 
Then he could read a book with his meals and he’d still be drinking 
their whisky That was the phrase for it when a safari went bad You 
ran into another white hunter and you asked, “How is everything 
going^” and he answered, “Oh, I’m still drinking their whisky,” and 
you knew everything had gone to pot 

“I’m sorry,” Macomber said and looked at him with his American 
face that would stay adolescent until it became middle-aged, and 
Wilson noted his crew-cropped hair, fine eyes only faintly shifty, good 
nose, thin lips and handsome jaw. “I’m sorry I didn’t realize that 
There are lots of things I don’t know.” 

So what could he do, Wilson thought He was all ready to break it 
off quickly and neatly and here the beggar was apologizing after he 
had just insulted him He made one more attempt “Don’t worry about 
me talking,” he said “I have a living to make You know in Africa no 
woman ever misses her lion and no white man ever bolts ” 

“I bolted like a rabbit,” Macomber said 

Now what m hell were you going to do about a man who talked 
like that, Wilson wondered 

Wilson looked at Macomber with his flat, blue, machine-gunner’s 
eyes and the other smiled back at him He had a pleasant smile if you 
did not notice how his eyes showed when he was hurt 

“Maybe I can fix it up on buffalo,” he said “We’re after them next, 
aren’t we’” 

“In the morning if you like,” Wilson told him Perhaps he had been 
wrong This was certainly the way to take it. You most certainly could 
not tell a damned thing about an American He was all for Macomber 
again. If you could forget the morning But, of course, you couldn’t 
The morning had been about as bad as they come. 

“Here comes the Memsahib,” he said She was walking over from 
her tent looking refreshed and cheerful and quite lovely. She had a very 
perfect oval face, so perfect that you expected her to be stupid. But she 
wasn’t stupid, Wilson thought, no, not stupid 

“How is the beautiful red-faced Mr. Wilson’ Are you feeling better, 
Francis, my pearl’” 
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“Oh, much,^’ said Macomber. 

“I’ve dropped the whole thing,” she said, sitting down at the table. 
“What importance is there to whether Francis is any good at killing 
lions ^ That’s not his trade That’s Mr. Wilson’s trade Mr. Wilson is 
really very impressive killing anything. You do kill anything, don’t 
you^” 

“Oh, anything,” said Wilson “Simply anything” They are, he 
thought, the hardest in the world, the hardest, the crudest, the most 
predatory and the most attractive and their men have softened or gone 
to pieces nervously as they have hardened Or is it that they pick men 
they can handle^ They can’t know that much at the age they marry, 
he thought He was grateful that he had gone through his education 
on American women before now because this was a very attractive one. 
“We’re going after buff in the morning,” he told her 
“I’m coming,” she said 
“No, you’re not ” 

‘Oh, yes, I am Mayn’t I, Francis^” 

“Why not stay in camp’” 

“Not for anything,” she said “I wouldn’t miss something like today 
for anything ” 

When she left, Wilson was thinking, when she went off to cry, she 
seemed a hell of a fine woman She seemed to understand, to realize, 
to be hurt for him and for herself and to know how things really stood 
She IS away for twenty minutes and now she is back, simply enamelled 
in that American female cruelty. They are the damnedest women 
Really the damnedest 

“We’ll put on another show for you tomorrow,” Francis Macomber 
said 

“You’re not coming,” Wilson said 

“You’re very mistaken,” she told him “And I want so to see you 
perform again You were lovely this morning That is if blowing things’ 
heads off is lovely ” 

“Here’s the lunch,” said Wilson “You’re very merry, aren’t you’” 
“Why not’ I didn’t come out here to be dull ” 

“Well, It hasn’t been dull,” Wilson said He could see the boulders 
m the river and the high bank beyond with the trees and he remem- 
bered the morning 

“Oh, no,” she said “It’s been charming. And tomorrow You don’t 
know how I look forward to tomorrow.” 

“That’s eland he’s offering you,” Wilson said 

“They’re the big cowy things that jump like hares, aren’t they’” 

“I suppose that describes them,” Wilson said. 
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“It’s very good meat,” Macomber said. 

“Did you shoot it, Francis?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“They’re not dangerous, are they^” 

“Only if they fall on you,” Wilson told her. 

“I’m so glad.” 

“Why not let up on the bitchery just a little, Margot,’" Macomber 
said, cutting the eland steak and puttmg some mashed potato, gravy 
and carrot on the down-turned fork that tined through the piece of 
meat. 

“I suppose I could,” she said, “since you put it so prettily ” 

“Tonight we’ll have champagne for the lion,” Wilson said “It’s 14 
bit too hot at noon ” 

“Oh, the lion,” Margot said. “I’d forgotten the lion'” 

So, Robert Wilson thought to himself, she is giving him a nde, 
isn’t she Or do you suppose that’s her idea of puttmg up a good show '* 
How should a woman act when she discovers her husband is a bloody 
coward'* She’s damn cruel but they’re all cruel They govern, of course, 
and to govern one has to be cruel sometimes Still, I’ve seen enough of 
their damn terrorism 

“Have some more eland,” he said to her politely 

That afternoon, late, Wilson and Macomber went out in the motor 
car with the native driver and the two gun-bearers. Mrs. Macomber 
stayed in the camp. It was too hot to go out, she said, and she was going 
with them in the early morning As they drove off Wilson saw her 
standing under the big tree, looking pretty rather than beautiful in her 
faintly ro.sy khaki, her dark hair drawn back off her forehead and 
gathered in a knot low on her neck, her face as fresh, he thought, as 
though she were m England. She waved to them as the car went off 
through the swale of high grass and curved around through the trees 
into the small hills of orchard bush 

In the orchard bush they found a herd of impala, and leaving the 
car they stalked one old ram with long, wide-spread horns and Ma- 
comber killed It with a very creditable shot that knocked the buck 
down at a good two hundred yards and sent the herd off bounding 
wildly and leaping over one another’s backs m long, leg-drawn-up 
leaps as unbelievable and as floating as those one makes sometimes in 
dreams. 

“That was a good shot,” Wilson said. “They’re a small target.” 

“Is it a worth-while head^” Macomber asked 

“It’s excellent,” Wilson told him. “You shoot like that and you’ll 
have no trouble.” 



“Do you think we’ll find buffalo tomorrow?” 

“There’s a good chance of it. They feed out early in the morning 
and with luck we may catch them in the open ” 

“I’d like to clear away that lion business,” Macomber said. “It’s not 
very pleasant to have your wife see you do something like that.” 

I should think it would be even more unpleasant to do it, Wilson 
thought, wife or no wife, or to talk about having done it But he said, 
“I wouldn’t think about that any more Any one could be upset by his 
first lion That’s all over ” 

But that night after dinner and a whisky and soda by the fire before 
going to bed, as Francis Macomber lav on his cot with the mosquito 
bar over him and listened to the night noises it was not all over It was 
neither all over nor was it beginning It was there exactly as it hap 
pened with some parts of it indelibly emphasized and he was miserably 
ashamed at it But more than shame he felt cold, hollow fear in him. 
The fear was still there like a cold slimy hollow in all the emptiness 
where once his confidence had been and it made him feel sick It was 
still there with him now 

It had started the night before when he had wakened and heard the 
lion roaring somewhere up along the river It was a deep sound and at 
the end there were sort of coughing grunts that made him seem just 
outside the tent, and when Francis Macomber woke in the night to hear 
It he was afraid He could hear his wife breathing quietly, asleep. 
There was no one to tell he was afraid, nor to be afraid with him, and, 
lying alone, he did not know the Somali proverb that says a brave man 
IS always frightened three times by a lion, when he first sees his track, 
when he first hears him roar and when he first confronts him. Then 
while they were eating breakfast by lantern light out in the dimng 
tent, before the sun ivas up, the lion roared again and Francis thought 
he was just at the edge of camp 

“Sounds like an old-timer,” Robert Wilson said, looking up from 
his kippers and coffee “Listen to him cough ” 

“Is he very closed” 

“A mile or so up the stream ” 

“Will we see him^” 

“We’ll have a look ” 

“Does his roanng carry that far^ It sounds as though he were right 
in camp.” 

“Carries a hell of a long way,” said Robert Wilson. “It’s strange the 
way it carries Hope he’s a shootable cat. The boys said there was a 
very big one about here ” 
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"If I get a shot, wheis-should I hit him,” Macomber asked, “to stop 
him?” 

“In the shoulders,” Wilson said. “In the neck if you can make it. 
Shoot for bone. Break him down.” 

“I hope I can place it properly,” Macomber said. 

“You shoot very well,” Wilson told him “Take your time. Make sure 
of him The first one in is the one that counts.” 

“What range will it be?” 

“Can’t tell Lion has something to say about that. Don’t shoot unless 
it’s close enough so you can make sure ” 

“At under a hundred yards Macomber asked. 

Wilson looked at him quickly 

“Hundred’s about right Might have to take him a bit under. 
Shouldn’t chance a shot at much over that. A hundred’s a decent range. 
You can hit him wherever you want at that. Here comes the Mem- 
sahib.” 

“Good morning,” she said. “Are we going after that lion^” 

“As soon as you deal with your breakfast,” Wilson said “How are 
you feeling^” 

"Marvellous,” she said “I’m very excited.” 

“I’ll just go and see that everything is ready,” Wilson went off. As he 
left the lion roared again. 

“Noisy beggar,” Wilson said “We’ll put a stop to that ” 

“What’s the matter, Francis?” his wife asked him 
“Nothing,” Macomber said. 

“Yes, there is,” she said. “What are you upset about 
“No^ng,” he said. 

“Tell me,” she looked at him. “Don’t you feel welP” 

“It’s that damned roaring,” he said. “It’s been going on all mght, 
you know ” 

“Why didn’t you wake me,” she said. “I’d love to have heard it ” 
“I’ve got to kill the damned thing,” Macomber said, miserably. 
“Well, that’s what you’re out here for, isn’t it’” 

“Yes But I’m nervous Hearing the thmg roar gets on my nerves ” 
“Well then, as Wilson said, kill him and stop his roaring ” 

“Yes, darling,” said Francis Macomber. “It sounds easy, doesn’t it’” 
“You’re not afraid, are you’” 

“Of course not But I’m nervous from hearing him roar all night ” 
“You’ll kill him marvellously,” she said. “I know you will I’m 
awfully anxious to see it.” 

“Finish your breakfast and we’ll be starting ” 

“It’s not light yet,” she said. “This is a ridiculous hour.” 
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Just then the lion roared in a d6ep-chested moaning, suddenly gut* 
tural, ascending vibration that seemed to shake the air and ended in 
a sigh and a heavy, deep-chested grunt. 

“He sounds almost here,” Macomber’s wife said. 

“My Grod,” said Macomber. “I hate that damned noise.” 

“It’s very impressive.” 

“Impressive. It’s frightful ” 

Robert Wilson came up then carrying his short, ugly, shockingly big- 
bored 505 Gibbs and grinnmg 

“Come on,” he said “Your gun-bearer has your Springfield and the 
big gun. Everything’s in the car. Have you solids^” 

“Yes ” 

“I’m ready,” Mrs Macomber said. 

“Must make him stop that racket,” Wilson said. “You get in front. 
The Memsahib can sit hack here with me.” 

They climbed into the motor car and, in the gray first daylight, 
moved off up the river through the trees Macomber opened the breech 
of his rifle and saw he had metal-cased bullets, shut the bolt and put 
the nfle on safety He saw his hand was trembling He felt in his pocket 
for more cartridges and moved his fingers over the cartridges in the 
loops of his tunic front He turned back to where W ilson sat in the rear 
seat of the doorless, box-bodied motor car beside his wife, them both 
grinning with excitement, and Wilson leaned forward and whispered, 

“See the birds dropping Means the old boy has left his kill ” 

On the far bank of the stream Macomber could see, above the trees, 
vultures circling and plummeting down. 

“Chances are he’ll come to drink along here,” Wilson whispered. 
“Before he goes to lay up Keep an eye out ” 

They were driving slowly along the high bank of the stream which 
here cut deeply to its boulder-filled bed, and they wound in and out 
through big trees as they drove Macomber was watching the opposite 
bank when he felt Wilson take hold of his arm. The car stopped. 

“There he is,” he heard the whispier. “Ahead and to the right Get 
out and take him He’s a marvellous lion.” 

Macomber saw the lion now. He was standing almost broadside, his 
great head up and turned toward them The early mormng breeze that 
blew toward them was just stirring his dark mane, and the lion looked 
huge, silhouetted on the rise of bank in the gray morning light, his 
shoulders heavy, his barrel of a body bulking smoothly. 

“How fards he?” asked Macomber, raising his rifle. 

“About seventy-five. Get out and take him.” 

“Why not shoot from where I am?” 
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“You don’t shoot them from cars,” he heard Wilson saying in his 
ear “Get out He’s not going to stay there all day,” 

Macomber stepped out of the curved opening at the side of the front 
seat, onto the step and down onto the ground. The lion still stood look- 
ing majestically and coolly toward this object that his eyes only showed 
in silhouette, bulking like some super-rhino. There was no man smell 
carried toward him and he watched the object, moving his great head 
a lit^ from side to side Then watching the object, not afraid, but 
hesitating before going down the bank to drink with such a thing op- 
posite him, he saw a man figure detach itself from it and he turned his 
heavy head and swung away toward the cover of the trees as he heard 
a cracking crash and felt the slam of a 30-06 220-grain solid bullet 
that bit his flank and ripped in sudden hot scalding nausea through his 
stomach He trotted, heavy, big-footed, swinging wounded full-bellied, 
through the trees toward the tall grass and cover, and the crash came 
again to go past him ripping the air apart. Then it crashed agam and 
he felt the blow as it hit his lower nbs and ripped on through, blood 
sudden hot and frothy in his mouth, and he galloped toward the high 
grass where he could crouch and not be seen and make them bring the 
crashing thing close enough so he could make a rush and get the man 
that held it. 

Macomber had not thought how the lion felt as he got out of the 
car. He only knew his hands were shaking and as he walked away from 
the car it was almost impossible for him to make his legs move. They 
were stiff in the thighs, but he could feel the muscles fluttering. He 
raised the rifle, sighted on the junction of the lion’s head and shoulders 
and pulled the trigger Nothing happened though he pulled until he 
thought his finger would break Then he knew he had the safety on and 
as he lowered the nfle to move the safety over he moved another frozen 
pace forward, and the lion seeing his silhouette now clear of the sil- 
houette of the car, turned and started oflF at a trot, and, as Macomber 
fired, he heard a whunk that meant that the bullet was home, but the 
lion kept on going Macomber shot again and everyone saw the bullet 
throw a spout of dirt beyond the trotting lion. He shot again, re- 
membering to lower his aim, and they all heard the bullet hit, and the 
lion went into a gallop and was in the tall grass before he had the bolt 
pushed forward. 

Macomber stood there feeling sick at his stomach, his hands that 
held the Springfield still cocked, shaking, and his wife and Robert 
Wilson were standing by him. Beside him too were the tw® gun-bearers 
chattering in Wakamba 

“I hit him,” Macomber said. “I hit him twice.” 
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“You gut-shot him and you hit him somewhere forward,” Wilson 
said without enthusiasm. The gun-bearers looked very grave. They 
were silent now 

“You may have killed him,” Wilson went on “We’ll have to wait a 
while before we go in to find out ” 

“What do you mean^” 

“Let him get sick before we follow him up ” 

“Oh,” said Macomber 

“He’s a hell of a fine lion,” Wilson said cheerfully. “He’s gotten into 
a bad place though ” 

“Why IS it bad^” 

“Can’t see him until you’re on him.” 

“Oh,” said Macomber 

“Come on,” said Wilson “The Memsahib can stay here in the car. 
We’ll go to have a look at the blood spoor ” 

“Stay here, Margot,” Macomber said to his wife His mouth was very 
dry and it was hard for him to talk. 

“Why^” she asked 
“Wilson says to ” 

“We’re going to have a look,” Wilson said “You stay here. You can 
see even better from here ” 

“All right ” 

Wilson spoke in Swahili to the driver He nodded and said, “Yes, 
Bwana ” 

Then they went down the steep bank and across the stream, climbing 
over and around the boulders and up the other bank, pulling up by 
some projecting roots, and along it until they found where the lion had 
been trotting when Macomber first shot. There was dark blood on the 
short grass that the gun-bearers pointed out with grass stems, and that 
ran away behmd the river bank trees 
“What do we do^” asked Macomber 

“Not much choice,” said Wilson “We can’t bnng the car over. 
Bank’s too steep. We’ll let him stiffen up a bit and then you and I’U 
go in and have a look for him.” 

“Can’t we set the grass on fire?” Macomber asked. 

“Too green ” 

“Can’t we send beaters?” 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. “Of course we can,” he said. 
“But it’s just a touch murderous. You see we know the lion’s wounded 
You can drive an unwounded lion — he’ll move on ahead of a noise — 
but a wounded lion’s going to charge. You can’t see him until you’re 
right on him He’ll make himself perfectly flat in cover you wouldn’t 
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think would hide a hare. You can’t very well send boys in there to that 
sort of a show. Somebody bound to get mauled.” 

“What about the gun-bearers^” 

“Oh, they’ll go with us. It’s their shauri. You see, they signed on for 
it. They don’t look too happy though, do they^” 

“I don’t want to go in there,” said Macomber It was out before he 
knew he’d said it. 

“Neither do I,” said Wilson very cheerily. “Really no choice though ” 
Then, as an afterthought, he glanced at Macomber and saw suddenly 
how he was trembling and the pitiful look on his face 

“You don’t have to go in, of course,” he said. “That’s what I’m hired 
for, you know. That’s why I’m so expensive.” 

“You mean you’d go m by yourself^ Why not leave him there 
Robert Wilson, whose entire occupation had been with the lion and 
the problem he presented, and who had not been thinking about Ma- 
comber except to note that he was rather windy, suddenly felt as 
though he had opened the wrong door in a hotel and seen something 
shameful. 

“What do you mean’” 

“Why not just leave him’” 

“You mean pretend to ourselves he hasn't been hit’” 

“No Just drop it ” 

“It isn’t done.” 

“Why not’” 

“For one thing, he’s certain to be suffering For another, some one 
else might run onto him.” 

“I see ” 

“But you don’t have to have anything to do with it ” 

“I’d like to,” Macomber said. “I’m just scared, you know ” 

“I’ll go ahead when we go in,” Wilson said, “with Kongoni tracking 
You keep behind me and a little to one side Chances are we’ll hear 
him growl If we see him we’ll both shoot Don’t worry about anything 
I’ll keep you backed up As a matter of fact, you know, perhaps you’d 
better not go. It might be much better Why don’t you go over and 
join the Memsahib while I just get it over with’” 

“No, I want to go ” 

“All right,” said Wilson “But don’t go in if you don’t want to. This 
is my shaun now, you know ” 

“I want to go,” said Macomber. 

They sat under a n«e and smoked. 

“Want to go back and speak to the Memsahib while we’re waiting’” 
Wilson asked 
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■‘No.” 

“I’ll just step back and tell her to be patient.” 

“Good,” said Macomber. He sat there, sweating under his arms, his 
mouth dry, his stomach hollow feeling, wanting to find courage to tell 
Wilson to go on and finish off the hon without him He could not know 
that Wilson was furious because he had not noticed the state he was in 
earlier and sent him back to his wife. While he sat there Wilson came 
up. “I have your big gun,” he said. “Take it. We’ve given him time, 
I think Come on ” 

Macomber took the big gun and Wilson said : 

“Keep behind me and about five yards to the right and do exactly 
as I tell you ” Then he spoke in Swahili to the two gun-bearers who 
looked the picture of gloom. 

“Let’s go,” he said 

“Could I have a drink of water^” Macomber asked Wilson spoke 
to the older gun-bearer, who wore a canteen on his belt, and the man 
unbuckled it, unscrewed the top and handed it to Macomber, who took 
It noticing how heavy it seemed and how hairy and shoddy the felt 
covering was in his hand He raised it to drink and looked ahead at 
the high grass with the flat-topped trees behind it A breeze was blowing 
toward them and the grass rippled gently in the wind He looked at 
the gun-bearer and he could see the gun-bearer was suffering too with 
fear 

Thirty-five yards into the grass the big lion lay flattened out along 
the ground His ears were back and his only movement was a slight 
twitching up and down of his long, black-tufted tail He had turned at 
bay as soon as he had reached this cover and he was sick with the 
wound through his full belly, and weakening with the wound through 
his lungs that brought a thin foamy red to his mouth each tune he 
breathed His flanks were wet and hot and flies were on the little 
openings the solid bullets had made in his tawny hide, and his big 
yellow eyes, narrowed with hate, looked straight ahead, only blinking 
when the pain came as he breathed, and his claws dug in the soft baked 
earth All of him, pain, sickness, hatred and all of his remaining 
strength, was tightening into an absolute concentration for a rush He 
could hear the men talking and he waited, gathering all of himself 
into this preparation for a charge as soon as the men would come into 
the grass. As he heard their voices his tail stiffened to twitch up and 
down, and, as they came into the edge of the grass, he made a coughing 
grunt and charged 

Kongoni, the old gun-bearer, in tlie lead watching the blood spoor, 
Wilson watching the grass for any movement, his big gun ready, the 
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second gun-bearer looking ahead and listening, Macomber close to 
Wilson, his rifle cocked, they had just moved mto the grass when Ma- 
comber heard the blood-choked coughing grunt, and saw the swkhing 
rush in the grass. The next thing he knew he was runmng, runiung 
wildly, in pamc in the open, runmng toward the stream. 

He heard the ca-ra-wong’ of Wilson’s big rifle, and again in a second 
crashing carawong' and turning saw the lion, horrible-lookmg now, 
with half his head seeming to be gone, crawling toward Wilson in the 
edge of the tall grass while the red-faced man worked the bolt on the 
short ugly rifle and aimed carefully as another blasting carawong' came 
from the muzzle, and the crawling, heavy, yellow bulk of the lion 
stiffened and the huge, mutilated head slid forward and Macomber, 
standing by himself in the clearing where he had run, holding a loaded 
rifle, while two black men and a white man looked back at him in con- 
tempt, knew the lion was dead. He came toward Wilson, his tallness all 
seeming a naked reproach, and W’llson looked at him and said 

“Want to take pictures?” 

“No,” he said 

That was all any one had said until they reached the motor car. 
Then Wilson had said 

“Hell of a fine lion Boys will skin him out We might as well stay 
here in the shade ” 

Macomber’s wife had not looked at him nor he at her and he had 
sat by her in the back seat with Wilson sitting m the front seat Once 
he had reached over and taken his wife’s hand without looking at her 
and she had removed her hand from his Looking across the stream to 
where the gun-bearers were skinning out the lion he could see that she 
had been able to see the whole thing While they sat there his wife had 
reached forward and put her hand on Wilson’s shoulder He turned 
and she had leaned forward over the low seat and kissed him on the 
mouth. 

“Oh, I say,” said Wilson, going redder than his natural baked color. 

“Mr. Robert Wilson,” she said, “The beautiful red-faced Mr. Robert 
Wilson.” 

Then she sat down beside Macomber again and looked away across 
the stream to where the lion lay, with uplifted, white-muscled, tendon- 
marked naked forearms, and white bloating belly, as the black men 
fleshed away the skin. Finally the gun-bearers brought the skin over, 
wet and heavy, and climbed in behind with it, rolling it up before they 
got in, and the motor car started No one had said anything more untfl 
they were back in camp. 

That was the story of the lion, Maccwnber did not know how the hon 



(lad felt before he started his rush, nor duriiig it when the unbelievable 
smash of the .505 with a muzzle velocity of two tons had hit him in the 
mouth, nor what kept him coming after that, when the second ripping 
crash had smashed his hind quarters and he had come crawling on 
-toward the crashing, blasting thing that had destroyed him. Wilson 
knew something about it and only expressed it by saying, “Damned 
fne lion,” but Macomber did not know how Wilson felt about things 
either. He did not know how his wife felt except that she was through 
with him 

His wife had been through with him before but it never lasted. He 
was very wealthy, and would be much wealthier, and he knew she 
would not leave him ever now That was one of the few things that he 
really knew He knew about that, about motor cycles — that was earliest 
— about motor cars, about duck-shooting, about fishing, trout, salmon 
and big-sea, about sex in books, many books, too many books, about all 
court games, about dogs, not much about horses, about hanging on to 
his money, about most of the other things his world dealt in, and about 
his wife not leaving him His wife had been a great beauty and she was 
still a great beauty in Africa, but she was not a great enough beauty 
any more at home to be able to leave him and better herself and she 
knew it and he knew it She had missed the chance to leave him and he 
knew It If he had been better with women she would probably have 
started to worry about him getting another new, beautiful wife, but 
she knew too much about him to worry about him either Also, he had 
always had a great tolerance which seemed the nicest thing about him 
if It were not the most sinister 

All in all they were known as a comparatively happily married 
couple, one of those whose disruption is often rumored but never 
occurs, and as the society columnist put it, they were adding more than 
a spice of adventure to their much envied and ever-enduring Romance 
by a Safari in what was known as Darkest Africa until the Martin 
Johnsons lighted it on so many silver screens where they were pursuing 
Old Simba the lion, the buffalo, Tembo the elephant and as well col- 
lecting specimens for the Museum of Natural History. This same 
columnist had reported them on the verge at least three times in the 
past and they had been But they always made it up They had a sound 
basis of union Margot was too beautiful for Macomber to divorce her 
and Macomber had too much money for Margot ever to leave him. 

It was now about three o’clock in the morning and Francis Ma- 
comber, who had been asleep a little while after he had stopped think- 
ing about the lion, wakened and then slept again, woke suddenly, 
frightened in a dream of the bloody-headed lion standing over him. 



and listening while his heart pounded, he realized that his wife was 
not in the other cot in the tent. He lay awake with that knowledge for 
two hours. 

At the end of that time his wife came into the tent, lifted her mos- 
quito bar and crawled cozily into bed. 

“Where have you been^” Macomber asked in the darkness. 

“Hello,” she said “Are you awake^” 

“Where have you been^” 

“I just went out to get a breath of air ” 

“You did, like hell.” 

“What do you want me to say, darling^”’ 

“Where have you been^” 

“Out to get a breath of air ” 

“That’s a new name for it You are a bitch ” 

“Well, you’re a coward ” 

“All right,” he said “What of it^” 

“Nothing as far as I’m concerned But please let’s not talk, darling, 
because I’m very sleepy ” 

“You think that I’ll take anything” 

“I know you will, sweet.” 

“Well, I won’t ” 

“Please, darling, let’s not talk I’m so very sleepy ” 

“There wasn’t going to be any of that You promised there wouldn’t 
be.” 

“Well, there is now,” she said sweetly 

“You said if we made this trip that there would be none of that. 
You promised ” 

“Yes, darling That’s the way I meant it to be But the trip was 
spoiled yesterday We don’t have to talk about it, do we^” 

“You don’t wait long when you have an advantage, do you'”’ 
“Please let’s not talk I’m so sleepy, darling ” 

“I’m going to talk ” 

“Don’t mind me then, because I’m going to sleep ” And she did. 

At breakfast they were all three at the table before daylight and 
Francis Macomber found that, of all the many men that he had hated, 
he hated Robert Wilson the most 

“Sleep welP” Wilson asked in his throaty voice, filling a pipe 
“Did you?” 

“Topping,” the white hunter told him. 

You bastard, thought Macomber, you insolent bastard 
So she woke him when she came in, Wilson thought, looking at them 
both with his flat, cold eyes Well, why doesn’t he keep his wife where 
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she belongs? What does he think I am, a bloody plaster saint? Let him 
keep her where she belongs. It^s his own fault. 

“Do you think we’ll find buffalo’” Margot asked, pushing away a 
dish of apricots. 

“Chance of it,” Wilson said and smiled at her. “Why don’t you stay 
in camp’” 

“Not for anything,” she told him 

“Why not order her to stay in camp’” Wilson said to Macomber. 
“You order her,” said Macomber coldly 

“Let’s not have any ordering, nor,” turning to Macomber, “any 
silliness, Francis,” Margot said quite pleasantly 
“Are you ready to start’” Macomber asked 

“Any time,” Wilson told him “Do you want the Memsahib to go’’" 
“Does it make any difference whether I do or not’” 

The hell with it, thought Robert Wilson The utter complete hell 
with it So this IS what it’s going to be like. Well, this is what it’s going 
to be like, then 

“Makes no difference,” he said 

“You’re sure you wouldn’t like to stay in camp with her yourself 
and let me go out and hunt the buffalo’” Macomber asked 
“Can’t do that,” said Wilson “Wouldn’t talk rot if I were you ” 

“I’m not talking rot I’m disgusted ” 

“Bad word, disgusted ” 

“Francis, will you please try to speak sensibly’” his wife said 
“I speak too damned sensibly,” Macomber said. “Did you ever eat 
such filthy food’” 

“Something wrong with the food’” asked Wilson quietly 
“No more than with everything else ” 

“I’d pull yourself together, laddybuck,” Wilson said very qmetly. 
“There’s a boy waits at table that understands a little English ” 

“The hell with him ” 

Wilson stood up and puffing on his pipe strolled away, speaking a 
few words in Swahili to one of the gun-bearers who was standing wait- 
ing for him. Macomber and his wife sat on at the table. He was staring 
at his coffee cup 

“If you make a scene I’ll leave you, darhng,” Margot said quietly. 
“No, you won’t.” 

“You can try it and see ” 

“You won’t leave me.” 

“No,” she said. “I won’t leave you and you’ll behave yourself.” 
“Behave myself? That’s a way to talk Behave myself.” 
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‘•Ves. Behave yourself.” 

“Why don’t you try behaving?” 

“I’ve tried it so long So very long.” 

“I hate that red-faced swine,” Macomber said “I loathe the sight 
of him.” 

“He’s really very nice ” 

“Oh, shut up” Macomber almost shouted Just then the car came 
up and stopped in front of the dining tent and the driver and the two 
gun-bearers got out Wilson walked over and looked at the husband 
and wife sitting there at the table 

“Groing shooting^” he asked 

“Yes,” said Macomber, standing up “Yes.” 

“Better bring a woolly It will be cool in the car,” Wilson said. 

“I’ll get my leather jacket,” Margot said 

“The boy has it,” Wilson told her He climbed into the front with 
the driver and Francis Macomber and his wife sat, not speaking, in 
the back seat 

Hope the silly beggar doesn’t take a notion to blow the back of my 
head off, Wilson thought to himself. Women are a nuisance on safari 

The car was grinding down to cross the river at a pebbly ford in the 
gray daylight and then climbed, angling up the steep bank, where 
Wilson had ordered a way shovelled out the day before so they could 
reach the parklike wooded rolling country on the far side. 

It was a good morning, Wilson thought There was a heavy dew and 
as the wheels went through the grass and low bushes he could smell 
the odor of the crushed fronds It was an odor like verbena and he 
liked this early mormng smell of the dew, the crushed bracken and the 
look of the tree trunks showing black through the early morning mist, 
as the car made its way through the untracked, parklike country. He 
had put the two in the back seat out of his mind now and was thinking 
about buffalo The buffalo that he was after stayed in the daytime m 
a thick swamp where it was impossible to get a shot, but in the mght 
they fed out into an open stretch of country and if he could come be- 
tween them and their swamp with the car, Macomber would have a 
good chance at them in the open He did not want to hunt buff with 
Macomber in thick cover He did not want to hunt buff or anything 
else with Macomber at all, but he was a professional hunter and he 
had hunted with some rare ones in his time If they got buff today 
there would only be rhino to come and the poor man would have gone 
through his dangerous game and things might pick up. He’d have 
noffiing more to do with the woman and Macomber would get over 
that too. He must have gone through plenty of that before by the look 
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of things. Poor beggar. He must have a way of gettuig over it. Well, 
it was the poor sod’s own bloody fault. 

He, Robert Wilson, earned a double size cot on safari to accommo- 
date any windfalls he might receive He had hunted for a certain clien- 
tele, the international, fast, sportmg set, where the women did not feel 
they were getting their money’s worth unless they had shared that cot 
with the white hunter. He despised them when he was away from 
them although he liked some of them well enough at the time, but he 
made his living by them, and their standards were his standards as 
long as they were hiring him 

They were his standards in all except the shooting He had his own 
standards about the killing and they could live up to them or get some 
one else to hunt them He knew, too, that they all respected him for 
this This Macomber was an odd one though Damned if he wasn’t. 
Now the wife Well, the wife Yes, the wife Hm, the wife Well he’d 
dropped all that. He looked around at them Macomber sat grim and 
furious Margot smiled at him She looked younger today, more inno- 
cent and fresher and not so professionally beautiful What’s in her 
heart God knows, Wilson thought She hadn’t talked much last night. 
At that it was a pleasure to see her 

The motor car climbed up a slight rise and went on through the 
trees and then out into a grassy praine-like opening and kept in the 
shelter of the trees along the edge, the driver going slowly and Wilson 
looking carefully out across the prairie and all along its far side He 
stopped the car and studied the opening with his field glasses Then 
he motioned to the driver to go on and the car moved slowly along, 
the driver avoiding wart-hog holes and driving around the mud castles 
ants had built. Then, looking across the opening, Wilson suddenly 
turned and said, 

“By God, there they are'” 

And looking where he pointed, while the car jumped forward and 
Wilson spoke in rapid Swaihili to the driver, Macomber saw three huge, 
black animals looking almost cylindrical in their long heaviness, like 
big black tank cars, moving at a gallop across the far edge of the open 
prairie. They moved at a stiff-necked, stiff bodied gallop and he could 
see the upswept wide black horns on their heads as they galloped 
heads out, the heads not moving 

“They’re three old bulls,” Wilson said “We’ll cut them off before 
they get to the swamp.” 

The car was going a wild forty-five miles an hour across the opien 
and as Macomber watched, the buffalo got bigger and bigger until he 
could see the gray, hairless, scabby look of one huge bull and how his 
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neck was a part of Ms shoulders and the shiny Mack of his horns as be 
galloped a little beMnd the others that were strung out in that steady 
plunging gait; and then, the car swaying as though it had just jumped 
a road, they drew up close and he could see the plunging hugeness of 
the bull, and the dust in his sparsely haired hide, the wide boss of horn 
and his outstretched, wide-nostnlled muzzle, and he was raising his rifle 
when Wilson shouted, “Not from the car, you fool!” and he had no 
fear, only hatred of Wilson, while the brakes clamped on and the car 
skidded, plowing sideways to an almost stop and Wilson was out on 
one side and he on the other, stumbling as his feet hit the still speeding- 
by of the earth, and then he was shooting at the bull as he moved away, 
hearing the bullets whunk into him, emptying his nfle at him as he 
moved steadily away, finally remembering to get his shots forward into 
the shoulder, and as he fumbled to re-load, he saw the bull was down. 
Down on his knees, his big head tossing, and seeing the other two still 
galloping he shot at the leader and hit him He shot again and missed 
and he heard the carawongtng roar as Wilson shot and saw the leading 
bull slide forward onto his nose 

“Get that other,” Wilson said “Now you’re shooting'” 

But the other bull was moving steadily at the same gallop and he 
missed, throwing a spout of dirt, and Wilson missed and the dust rose 
in a cloud and Wilson shouted, “Come on He’s too far'” and grabbed 
his arm and they were in the car again, Macomber and Wilson hanging 
on the sides and rocketing swayingly over the uneven ground, drawing 
up on the steady, plunging, heavy-necked, straight-moving gallop of 
the bull. 

They were behind him and Macomber was filling his rifle, diopping 
shells onto the ground, jamming it, clearing the jam, then they were 
almost up with the bull when Wilson yelled “Stop,” and the car skidded 
so that it almost swung over and Macomber fell forward onto his feet, 
slammed Ms bolt forward and fired as far forward as he could aim 
into the galloping, rounded black back, aimed and shot again, then 
again, then again, and the bullets, all of them hitting, had no effect on 
the buffalo that he could see Then Wilson shot, the roar deafening 
him, and he could see the bull stagger Macomber shot again, aiming 
carefully, and down he came, onto his knees 

“All right,” Wilson said “Nice work That’s the three.” 

Macomber felt a drunken elation 
“How many times did you shoot'”’ he asked 

“Just three,” Wilson said “You killed the first bull. The biggest one. 
I helped you finish the other two. Afraid they might have got mto 



cover. You had them killed. I wras just mopping up a little. You shot 
damn well.” 

“Let’s go to the car,” said Macomber “I want a dnnk ” 

“Grot to finish off that buff first,” Wilson told him. The buffalo was 
on his knees and he j'erked his head furiously and bellowed m pig-eyed, 
roaring rage as they came toward him 

“Watch he doesn’t get up,” Wilson said Then, “Get a little broad- 
side and take him in the neck just behind the ear ” 

Macomber aimed carefully at the center of the huge, jerking, rage- 
driven neck and shot At the shot the head dropped forward 

“That does it,” said Wilson “Got the spine They’re a hell of a look- 
ing thing, aren’t they'^” 

“Let’s get the drink,” said Macomber In his life he had never felt 
so good 

In the car Macomber’s wife sat very white faced “You were mar- 
vellous, darling,” she said to Macomber. “What a ride ” 

“Was It rough Wilson asked 

“It was frightful I’ve never been more frightened in my life.” 
“Let’s all have a drink,” Macomber said 

“By all means,” said Wilson “Give it to the Memsahib ” She drank 
the neat whisky from the flask and shuddered a little when she swal- 
lowed She handed the flask to Macomber who handed it to Wilson 
“It was frightfully exciting,” she said “It’s given me a dreadful 
headache. I didn’t know you were allowed to shoot them from cars 
though ” 

“No one shot from cars,” said Wilson coldly 
“I mean chase them from cars ” 

“Wouldn’t ordinarily,” Wilson said “Seemed sporting enough to me 
though while we were doing it Taking more chance driving that way 
across the plain full of holes and one thing and another than hunting 
on foot Buffalo could have charged us each time we shot if he liked 
Gave him every chance. Wouldn’t mention it to any one though It’s 
illegal if that’s what you mean ” 

“It seemed very unfair to me,” Margot said, “chasing those big help- 
less things in a motor car.” 

“Did it^” said Wilson 

“What would happen if they heard about it in Nairobi'^” 

“I’d lose my licence for one thing. Other unpleasantnesses,” Wilson 
said, taking a drink from the flask. “I’d be out of business ” 

“Really^” 

“Yes, really.” 
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“Well,” said Macomber, and he smiled for the first time all day. 
“Now she has something on you ” 

“You have such a pretty way of putting things, Francis,” Margot 
Macomber said Wilson looked at them both If a four-letter man mar- 
ries a five-letter woman, he was thinking, what number of letters would 
their children be^ What he said was, “We lost a gun-bearer. Did you 
notice it^” 

“My God, no,” Macomber said 

“Here he comes,” Wilson said. “He’s all right He must have fallen 
off when we left the first bull ” 

Approaching them was the middle-aged gun-bearer, limping along 
in his knitted cap, khaki tumc, shorts and rubber sandals, gloomy-faced 
and disgusted looking As he came up he called out to Wilson in Swahili 
and they all saw the change in the white hunter’s face 
“What does he say^” asked Margot 

“He says the first bull got up and went into the bush,” Wilson said 
with no expression in his voice 
“Oh,” said Macomber blankly 

“Then it’s going to be just like the lion,” said Margot, full of antio 
pation 

“It’s hot going to be a damned bit like the lion,” Wilson told her 
“Did you want another drink, Macomber^” 

“Thanks, yes,” Macomber said He expected the feeling he had had 
about the lion to come back but it did not For the first time in his life 
he really felt wholly without fear Instead of fear he had a feeling of 
definite elation 

“We’ll go and have a look at the second bull,” Wilson said “I’ll tell 
the driver to put the car in the shade ” 

“What are you going to do^” asked Margaret Macomber 
“Take a look at the buff,” Wilson said 
“I’ll come ” 

“Gome along” 

The three of them walked over to where the second buffalo bulked 
blackly in the open, head forward on the grass, the massive horns 
swung wide 

“He’s a very good head,” Wilson said “That’s close to a fifty-inch 
spread ” 

Macomber was looking at him with delight 

“He s hateful looking,” said Margot “Can’t we go into the shaded” 
“Of course,” Wilson said “Look,” he said to Macomber, and 
pointed “See that patch of bush^” 

“Yes ” 
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“That’s where the first bull went in. The gun-bearer said when he 
fell off the bull was down. He was watching us helhng along and the 
other two buff galloping When he looked up there was the bull up 
and looking at him. Gun-bearer ran like hell and the bull went off 
slowly into that bush ” 

“Can we go in after him now’” asked Macomber eagerly 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. Damned if this isn’t a strange 
one, he thought Yesterday he’s scared sick and today he’s a ruddy fire 
eater 

“No, we’ll give him a while ” 

“Let’s please go into the shade,” Margot said Her face was white 
and she looked ill 

They made their way to the car where it stood under a single, wide- 
spreading tree and all climbed in 

“Chances are he’s dead in there,” Wilson remarked. “After a little 
we’ll have a look ” 

Macomber felt a wild unreasonable happiness that he had never 
known before 

“By God, that was a chase,” he said “I’ve never felt any such feeling. 
Wasn’t it marvellous, Margot’” 

“I hated It” 

“Why’” 

“I hated it,” she said bitterly “I loathed it ” 

“You know I don’t think I’d ever be afraid of anything again,” Ma- 
comber said to Wilson “Something happened in me after we first saw 
the buff and started after him Like a dam bursting It was pure ex- 
citement ” 

“Cleans out your liver,” said Wilson. “Damn funny things happen 
to people ” 

Macomber’s face was shining “You know something did happen to 
me,” he said “I feel absolutely different.” 

His wife said nothing and eyed him strangely She was sitting far 
back m the seat and Macomber was sitting forward talking to Wilson 
who turned sideways talking over the back of the front seat 

“You know, I’d like to try another lion,” Macomber said “I’m really 
not afraid of them now After all, what can they do to you’” 

“That’s It,” said Wilson “Worst one can do is kill you How does 
it go’ Shakespeare Damned good See if I can remember Oh, damned 
good. Used to quote it to myself at one time Let’s see ‘By my troth, 
I care not, a man can die but once, w'e owe God a death and let it go 
which way it will he that dies this year is quit for the next.’ Damned 
fine, eh’” 
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He was very embarrassed, having brought out this thing he had 
lived by, but he had seen men come of age before and it always moved 
him. It was not a matter of their twenty-first birthday 

It had taken a strange chance of hunting, a sudden precipitation 
into action without opportumty for worrying beforehand, to bnng this 
about with Macomber, but regardless of how it had happened it had 
most certainly happened. Look at the beggar now, Wilson thought. It’s 
that some of them stay little boys so long, Wilson thought. Sometimes 
all their lives Their figures stay boyish when they’re fifty The great 
American boy-men. Damned strange people But he liked this Ma- 
comber now Damned strange fellow Probably meant the end of 
cuckoldry too Well, that would be a damned good thing Damned 
good thing Beggar had probably been afraid all his life Don’t know 
what started it But over now Hadn’t had time to be afraid with the 
buff That and being angry too Motor car too Motor cars made it 
familiar Be a damn fire eater now He’d seen it in the war work the 
same way More of a change than any loss of virginity Fear gone like 
an operation Something else grew in its place Mam thing a man had 
Made him into a man Women knew it too No bloody fear 
From the far corner of the seat Margaret Macomber looked at the 
two of them Tliere was no change in Wilson She saw Wilson as she 
had seen him the day before when she had first realized what his great 
talent was But she saw the change in Francis Macomber now 

“Do you have that feeling of happiness about what’s going to hap- 
pen’” Macomber asked, still exploring his new wealth 

“You’re not supposed to mention it,” Wilson said, looking in the 
other’s face “Much more fashionable to say you’re scared Mind you, 
you’ll be scared too, plenty of times ” 

“But you have a feeling of happiness about action to come’” 

“Yes,” said Wilson “There’s that Doesn’t do to talk too much about 
all this Talk the whole thing away No pleasure in anything if you 
mouth it up too much ” 

“You’re both talking rot,” said Margot “Just because you’ve chased 
some helpless animals in a motor car you talk like heroes ” 

“Sony,” said Wilson “I have been gassing too much ” She’s worried 
about it already, he thought 

“If you don’t know what we’re talking about why not keep out of 
it’” Macomber asked his wife. 

“You’ve gotten awfully brave, awfully suddenly,” his wife said con- 
temptuously, but her contempt was not secure. She was very afraid of 
sometliing 
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, Macomber lauded, a very natural hearty laugh. “You know I 
have^’ he said, “I really have.” 

“Isn’t it sort of late?” Margot said bitterly. Because she had done the 
best she could for many years back and the way they were together 
now was no one person’s fault 

“Not for me,” said Macomber. 

Margot said nothing but sat back in the comer of the seat. 

“Do you think we’ve given him time enough'*” Macomber asked 
Wilson cheerfully 

“We might have a look,” Wilson said. “Have you any solids left^” 

“The gun-bearer has some ” 

Wilson called in Swahili and the older gun-bearer, who was skinning 
out one of the heads, straightened up, pulled a box of solids out of his 
pocket and brought them over to Macomber, who filled his magazine 
and put the remaining shells in his pocket 

“You might as well shoot the Springfield,” Wilson said. “You’re used 
to it We’ll leave the Mannlicher in the car with the Memsahib. Your 
gun-bearer can carry your heavy gun I’ve this damned cannon. Now 
let me tell you about them ” He had saved this until the last because he 
did not want to worry Macomber “When a buff comes he comes with 
his head high and thrust straight out. The boss of the horns covers any 
sort of a brain shot The only shot is straight into the nose. The only 
other shot is into his chest or, if you’re to one side, into the neck or the 
shoulders After they’ve been hit once they take a hell of a lot of killing. 
Don’t try anything fancy Take the easiest shot there is. They’ve fin- 
ished skinning out that head now. Should we get started’” 

He called to the gun-bearers, who came up wiping their hands, and 
the older one got into the back 

“I’ll only take Kongoni,” Wilson said. “The other can watch to 
keep the birds away ” 

As the car moved slowly across the open space toward the island of 
brushy trees that ran in a tongue of fohage along a dry water course 
that cut the open swale, Macomber felt his heart pounding and his 
mouth was dry again, but it was excitement, not fear. 

“Here’s where he went in,” Wilson said. Then to the gun-bearer in 
Swahili, “Take the blood spoor ” 

The car was parallel to the patch of bush Macomber, Wilson and 
the gun-bearer got down Macomber, looking back, saw his wife, with 
the rifle by her side, looking at him. He waved to her and she did not 
wave back 

The brush was very thick ahead and the ground was dry. The middle- 
aged gun-bearer was sweating heavily and Wilson had his hat down 
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over his eyes and his red neck showed just ahead of Macomber. Sud- 
denly the gun-bearer said something in Swahili to Wilson and ran 
forward. 

“He’s dead in there,” Wilson said. “Good work,” and he turned to 
grip Macomber’s hand and as they shook hands, grinning at each other, 
the gun-bearer shouted wildly and they saw him coming out of the 
bush sideways, fast as a crab, and the bull coming, nose out, mouth 
tight closed, blood dripping, massive head straight out, coming in a 
charge, his little pig eyes bloodshot as he looked at them. Wilson, who 
was ahead, was kneeling shooting, and Macomber, as he fired, un- 
hearing his shot in the roaring of Wilson’s gun, saw fragments like slate 
burst from the huge boss of the horns, and the head jerked, he shot 
again at the wide nostrils and saw the horns jolt again and fragments 
fly, and he did not see Wilson now and, aiming carefully, shot again 
with the buffalo’s huge hulk almost on him and his rifle almost level 
with the on-coming head, nose out, and he could see the little wicked 
eyes and the head started to lower and he felt a sudden white-hot, 
blinding flash explode inside his head and that was all he ever felt. 

Wilson had ducked to one side to get in a shoulder shot Macomber 
had stood solid and shot for the nose, shooting a touch high each time 
and hitting the heavy horns, splintering and chipping them like hitting 
a slate roof, and Mrs Macomber, in the car, had shot at the buffalo 
with the 6 5 Mannhcher as it seemed about to gore Macomber and 
had hit her husband about two inches up and a little to one side of the 
base of his skull. 

Francis Macomber lay now, face down, not two yards from where 
the buffalo lay on his side and his wife knelt over him with Wilson 
beside her. 

“I wouldn’t turn him over,” Wilson said 

The woman was crying hysterically 

“I’d get back m the car,” Wilson said. “Where’s the rifle 

She shook her head, her face contorted The gun-bearer picked up 
the nfle. 

“Leave it as it is,” said Wilson. Then, “Go get Abdulla so that he 
may witness the manner of the accident.” 

He knelt down, took a handkerchief from his pocket, and spread it 
over Francis Macomber’s crew-cropped head where it lay. The blood 
sank into the dry, loose earth. 

Wilson stood up and saw the buffalo on his side, his legs out, his 
thinly-haired belly crawhng with ticks “Hell of a good bull,” his brain 
registered automatically. “A good fifty mches, or better. Better.” He 
called to the driver and told him to spread a blanket over the body 
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and stay by it. Then he walked over to the motor car where the woman 
sat crying in the corner, 

“‘That was a pretty thing to do,” he said in a toneless voice. “He 
would have left you too ” 

“Stop it,” she said 

“Of course it’s an accident,” he said. “I know that.” 

“Stop it,” she said. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “There will be a certain amount of unpleas- 
antness but I will have some photographs taken that will be very useful 
at the inquest There’s the testimony of the gun-bearers and the driver 
too. You’re perfectly all right.” 

“Stop it,” she said. 

“There’s a hell of a lot to be done,” he said. “And I’ll have to send 
a truck off to the lake to wireless for a plane to take the three of us into 
Nairobi Why didn’t you poison him^ That’s what they do in England ” 

“Stop it Stop It Stop It,” the woman cried 

Wilson looked at her with his flat blue eyes. 

“I’m through now,” he said “I was a little angry I’d begun to like 
your husband ” 

“Oh, please stop it,” she said. “Please, please stop it " 

“That’s better,” Wilson said “Please is much better Now I’ll stop.” 


A Rose for Emily 

WILLIAM FAULKNER 

When miss emily orierson died, our whole town went to her funeral: 
the men through a sort of respectful affection for a fallen monument, 
the women mostly out of curiosity to see the inside of her house, which 
no one save an old man-servant — a combined gardener and cook — had 
seen in at least ten years. 

It was a big, squarish frame house that had once been white, deco- 
rated with cupolas and spires and scrolled balconies in the heavily 
hghtsome style of the Seventies, set on what had once been our most 
select street. But garages and cotton gins had encroached and ob- 
literated even the august names of that neighborhood; only Miss 
Emily’s house was left, lifting its stubborn and coquettish decay above 
the cotton wagons and the gasoline pumps — an eyesore among eyc- 
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sores. And now Miss Emily had gone to join the representatives of 
those august names where they lay in the cedar-bemused cemetery 
among the ranked and anonymous graves of Union and Confederate 
soldiers who fell at the battle of Jefferson. 

Alive, Miss Emily had been a tradition, a duty, and a care; a sort of 
hereditary obhgation upon the town, dating from that day in 1894 
when Colonel Sartons, the mayor — ^he who fathered the edict that no 
Negro woman should appear on the streets without an apron — remitted 
her taxes, the dispensation dating from the death of her father on into 
perpetuity. Not that Miss Emily would have accepted charity. Colonel 
Sartoris invented an involved tale to the effect that Miss Emily’s father 
had loaned money to the town, which the town, as a matter of business, 
preferred this way of repaying. Only a man of Colonel Sartons’ genera- 
tion and thought could have invented it, and only woman could 
have believed it. 

When the next generation, with its more modern ideas, became 
mayors and aldermen, this arrangement created some little dissatisfac- 
tion. On the first of the year they mailed her a tax notice. February 
came, and there was no reply. They wrote her a formal letter, asking 
her to call at the sherifFs office at her convenience A week later the 
mayor wrote her himself, offering to call or to send his car for her, and 
received in reply a note on paper of an archaic shape, in a thin, flow- 
ing calligraphy in faded ink, to the effect that she no longer went out at 
all. The tax notice was also enclosed, without comment. 

They called a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen A deputa- 
tion waited upon her, knocked at the door through which no visitor 
had passed since she ceased giving china-painting lessons eight or ten 
years earlier They were admitted by the old Negro into a dim hall from 
which a stairway mounted into still more shadow It smelled of dust 
and disuse — a close, dank smell. The Negro led them into the parlor 
It was furnished in heavy, leather-covered furniture. When the Negro 
opened the blinds of one window, they could see that the leather was 
cracked; and when they sat down, a faint dust rose sluggishly about 
their thighs, spinning with slow motes in the single sun-ray On a tar- 
nished gilt easel before the fireplace stood a crayon portrait of Miss 
Emily’s father. 

They rose when she entered — a small, fat woman in black, with a 
thin gold chain descending to her waist and vanishing into her belt, 
Jeamng on an ebony cane with a tarnished gold head Her skeleton was 
small and spare, perhaps that was why what would have been merely 
plumpness in another was obesity in her. She looked bloated, like a 
body long submerged in motionless water, and of that pallid hue. Her 
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9ye8, lost in the fatty ridges of her face, looked like two small pieces of 
coal pressed into a lump of dough as they moved from one face to 
another while the visitors stated their errand. 

She did not ask them to sit. She just stood in the door and listened 
quietly until the spokesman came to a stumbling halt Then they could 
hear the invisible watch ticking at the end of the gold chain 
Her voice was dry and cold “I have no taxes in Jefferson. Colonel 
Sartoris explained it to me. Perhaps one of you can gain access to the 
city records and satisfy yourselves.” 

“But we have We are the city authorities, Miss Emily Didn’t you 
get a notice from the sheriff, signed by him^” 

“I received a paper, yes,” Miss Emily said “Perhaps he considers 
himself the sheriff . . I have no taxes in Jefferson ” 

“But there is nothing on the books to show that, you see We must go 
by the—” 

“See Colonel Sartoris. I have no taxes m Jefferson ” 

“But, Miss Emily — " 

“See Colonel Sartoris” (Colonel Sartoris had been dead almost ten 
years ) “I have no taxes in Jefferson. Tobe'” The Negro appeared 
“Show these gentlemen out.” 


II 

So she vanquished them, horse and foot, just as she had vanquished 
their fathers thirty years before about the smell That was two years 
after her father’^ death and a short time after her sweetheart — the one 
we believed would marry her — ^had deserted her. After her father’s 
death she went out very little; after her sweetheart went away, people 
hardly saw her at all. A few of the ladies had the temerity to call, but 
were not received, and the only sign of life about the place was the 
Negro man — a young man then — going in and out with a market 
basket. 

“Just as if a man — any man — could keep a kitchen properly,” the 
ladies said ; so they were not surpnsed when the smell developed. It was 
another hnk between the gross, teeming world and the high and mighty 
Griersons. 

A neighbor, a woman, complained to the mayor. Judge Stevens, 
eighty years old. 

“But what will you have me do about it, madam he smd 

“Why, send her word to stop it,” the woman said. “Isn’t there a 
law?” 
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“I’m sure that -won’t be necessary,” Judge Stevens said. “It’s probably 
just a snake or a rat that nigger of hers killed in the yard. I’ll speak to 
him about it.” 

The next day he received two more complaints, one from a man who 
came in diffident deprecation. “We really must do something about 
it, Judge. I’d be the last one in the world to bother Miss Emily, but 
we’ve got to do something.” That night the Board of Aldermen met — 
three graybeards and one younger man, a member of the rising genera- 
tion. 

“It’s simple enough,” he said. “Send her word to have her place 
cleaned up Give her a certain time to do it in, and if she don’t . .” 

“Dammit, sir,” Judge Stevens said, “will you accuse a lady to her face 
of smelling bad^” 

So the next night, after midnight, four men crossed Miss Emily’s 
lawn and slunk about the house like burglars, sniffing along the base of 
the brickwork and at the cellar openings while one of them performed 
a regular sowing motion with his hand out of a sack slung from his 
shoulder. They broke open the cellar door and sprinkled lime there, 
and in all the outbuildings As they recrossed the lawn, a window that 
had been dark was lighted and Miss Emily sat in it, the light behind 
her, and her upright torso motionless as that of an idol They crept 
quietly across the lawn and into the shadow of the locusts that lined the 
street. After a week or two the smell went away 

That was when people had begun to feel really sorry for her People 
in our town, remembering how Old Lady Wyatt, her great-aunt, had 
gone completely crazy at last, believed that the Griersons held them- 
selves a little too high for what they really were Notie of the voung 
men was quite good enough to Miss Emily and such. We had long 
thought of them as a tableau ' Miss Emily a slender figure in white in 
the background, her father a spraddled silhouette in the foreground, his 
back to her and clutching a horse-whip, the two of them framed by the 
back-flung front door So when she got to be thirty and was still single, 
we were not pleased exactly, but vindicated , even with insanity in the 
family she wouldn’t have turned down all of her chances if they had 
really materialized 

When her father died, it got about that the house was all that was 
left to her, and in a way, people were glad. At last they could pity Miss 
Emily Being left alone, and a pauper, she had become humanized 
Now she too would know the old thnll and the old despair of a penny 
more or less. 

The day after his death all the ladies prepared to call at the house 
and offer condolence and aid, as is our custom Miss Emily met them 
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at the door, dressed as usual and with no trace of grief on her face. 
She told them that her father was not dead. She did that for three days, 
with the ministers calling on her, and the doctors, trying to persuade 
her to let them dispose of the body. Just as they were about to resort to 
law and torce, she broke down, and they buried her father quickly. 

We did not say she was crazy then. We believed she had to do that. 
We remembered all the young men her father had driven away, and 
we knew that with nothing left, she would have to cling to that which 
had robbed her, as people will 


III 

She was sick for a long time. When we saw her again, her hair was 
cut short, making her look like a girl, with a vague resemblance to those 
angels m colored church windows — ^sort of tragic and serene. 

The town had just let the contracts for paving the sidewalks, and in 
the summer after her father’s death they began the work The con- 
struction company came with niggers and mules and machinery, and a 
foreman named Homer Barron, a Yankee — a big, dark, ready man, 
with a big voice and eyes lighter than his face The little boys would 
follow in groups to hear him cuss the niggers, and the niggers singing 
in time to the rise and fall of picks. Pretty’ soon he knew everybody in 
town Whenever you heard a lot of laughing anywhere about the 
square, Homer Barron would be in the center of the group Presently 
we began to see him and Miss Emily on Sunday afternoons driving in 
the yellow-wheeled buggy and the matched team of bays from the 
livery stable. 

At first we were glad that Miss Emily would have an interest, becaus« 
the ladies all said, “Of course a Grierson would not think seriously of a 
Northerner, a day laborer ” But there were still others, older people, 
who said that even grief could not cause a real lady to forget noblesse 
oblige — without calling it noblesse oblige They just said, “Poor Emily 
Her kinsfolk should come to her.” She had some km in Alabama, but 
years ago her father had fallen out with them over the state of Old 
Lady Wyatt, the crazy woman, and there was no communication be- 
tween the two families. They had not even been represented at the 
funeral. 

And as soon as the old people said, “Poor Emily,” the whispering 
began. “Do you suppose it’s really so^” they said to one another. ‘*Of 
course it is. What else could ” This behind their hands ; rustling erf 
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craned silk and satin behind jalousies closed upon the sun of Sunday 
afternoon as the thin, swift clop-clop-clop of the matched team passed : 
“Poor Emily.” 

She earned her head high enough — even when we believed that she 
was fallen It was as if she demanded more than ever the recognition 
of her dignity as the last Grierson; as if it had wanted that touch of 
earthiness to reaffirm her imperviousness. Like when she bought the 
rat poison, the arsenic. That was over a year after they had begun to 
say “Poor Emily,” and while the two female cousins were visiting her. 

“I want some poison,” she said to the druggist. She was over thirty 
then, still a slight woman, though thinner than usual, with cold 
haughty black eyes in a face the flesh of which was strained across the 
temples and about the eye-sockets as you imagine a lighthouse-keeper’s 
face ought to look. “I want some poison,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Emily. What kind? For rats and such^ I’d recom — ” 

“I want the best you have I don’t care what kind ” 

The druggist named several. “They’ll kill anything up to an ele- 
phant But what you want is — ” 

“Arsenic,” Miss Emily said. “Is that a good one^” 

“Is . , arsenic? Yes, ma’am But what you want — ” 

"I want arsenic.” 

The druggist looked down at her. She looked back at him, erect, her 
face hke a strained flag “Why, of course,” the druggist said “If that’s 
what you want. But the law reqmres you to tell what you are going to 
use It for ” 

Miss Emily just stared at him, her head tilted back in order to look 
him eye for eye, until he looked away and went and got the arsenic 
and wrapped it up. The Negro delivery boy brought her the package; 
the druggist didn’t come back. When she opened the package at home 
there was written on the box, under the skull and bones “For rats.” 


IV 

So the next day we all said, “She will kill herself”, and we said it 
would be the best thing When she had first begun to be seen with 
Homer Barron, we had said, “She will marry him ” Then we said, “She 
will persuade him yet,” because Homer himself had remarked — ^he liked 
men, and it was known that he drank with the younger men in the 
Elks’ Club — that he was not a marrying man. Later we said, “Poor 
Emily” behind the jalousies as they passed on Sunday afternoon in the 
glittering buggy. Miss Emily with her head high and Homer Barron 
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w>tJi Hs hat cocked and a cigar in his teeth, reins and whip in a yellow 
glove. 

Then some of the ladies began to say that it was a disgrace to the 
town and a bad example to the young p>eople. The men did not want to 
interfere, but at last the ladies forced the Baptist minister — Miss Emily’s 
people were Episcopal — to call upon her. He would never divulge what 
happened during that interview, but he refused to go back again. The 
next Sunday they again drove about the streets, and the following day 
the minister’s wife wrote to Miss Emily’s relations m Alabama. 

So she had blood-kin under her roof again and we sat back to watch 
developments. At first nothing happened. Then we were sure that they 
were to be married We learned that Miss Emily had been to the jewel- 
er’s and ordered a man’s toilet set in silver, with the letter H. B on each 
piece Two days later we learned that she had bought a complete outfit 
of men’s clothing, including a mghtshirt, and we said, “They are mar- 
ried.” We were really glad We were glad because the two female 
cousins were even more Grierson than Miss Emily had ever been. 

So we were not surprised when Homer Barron — the streets had been 
finished some time since — was gone. We were a little disappointed that 
there was not a public blowing-off, but we believed that he had gone on 
to prepare for Miss Emily’s coming, or to give her a chance to get rid 
of the cousins. (By that time it was a cabal, and we were all Miss 
Emily’s allies to help circumvent the cousins ) Sure enough, after an- 
other week they departed And, as we had expected all along, within 
three days Homer Barron was back in town A neighbor saw the Negro 
man admit him at the kitchen door at dusk one evemng 

And that was the last we saw of Homer Barron. And of Miss Emily 
for some time. The Negro man went in and out with the market basket, 
but the front door remained closed. Now and then we would see her at 
a window for a moment, as the men did that night when they sprinkled 
the lime, but for almost six months she did not appear on the streets 
Then we knew that this was to be expected too, as if that quality of her 
father which had thwarted her woman’s life so many times had been 
too virulent and too furious to die. 

When we next saw Miss Emily, she had grown fat and her hair was 
turning gray. During the next few years it grew grayer and grayer until 
it attained an even pepper-and-salt iron-gray, when it ceased turmng 
Up to the day of her death at seventy-four it was still that vigorous 
iron-gray, like the hair of an active man. 

From that time on her front door remained closed, save for a period 
of six or seven years, when she was about forty, during which she gave 
lessons in china-painting. She fitted up a studio in one of the down- 
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stain rooms, where the daughters and granddaughters of Ckilonel Sar- 
toris’ contemporaries were sent to her with the same regularity and in 
the same spirit that they were sent to church on Sundays with a twenty- 
five-cent piece for the collection plate. Meanwhile her taxes had been 
remitted. 

Then the newer generation became the backbone and the spirit of 
die town, and the painting pupils grew up and fell away and did not 
send their children to her with boxes of color and tedious brushes and 
pictures cut from the ladies’ magazmes. The front door closed upon the 
last one and remained closed for good. When the town got free postal 
delivery. Miss Emily alone refused to let them fasten the metal num- 
bers above her door and attach a mailbox to it She would not listen 
to them. 

Daily, monthly, yearly we watched the Negro grow grayer and more 
stooped, going in and out with the market basket Each December we 
sent her a tax notice, which would be returned by the post office a week 
later, unclaimed. Now and then we would see her in one of the down- 
stairs windows — she had evidently shut up the top floor of the house — 
hke the carven torso of an idol in a niche, looking or not looking at us, 
we could never tell which. Thus she passed from generation to genera- 
tion — dear, inescapable, impervious, tranquil, and perverse. 

And so she died Fell ill in the house filled with dust and shadows, 
with only a doddering Negro man to wait on her. We did not even 
know she was sick; we had long smce given up trying to get any infor- 
mation from the Negro He talked to no one, probably not even to her 
for his voice had grown harsh and rusty, as if from disuse 

She died in one of the downstairs rooms, in a heavy walnut bed with 
a curtain, her gray head propped on a pillow yellow and moldy with 
age and lack of sunlight. 


V 

The Negro met the first of the ladies at the front door and let them 
in, with their hushed, sibilant voices and their quick, curious glances, 
and then he disappeared He walked right through the house and out 
the back and was not seen again. 

The two female cousins came at once. They held the funeral on the 
second day, with the town coming to look at Miss Emily beneatfi a 
mass of bought flowers, with the crayon face of her father musing pro- 
foundly above the bier and the ladies sibilant and macabre; and the 
very old men — some in their brushed Confederate uniforms — on the 



porch and the lawn, talking of Miss Emily as if she had been a con- 
temporary of theirs, believing that they had danced with her and 
courted her perhaps, confusing time with its mathematical progression, 
as the old do, to whom all the past is not a diminishing road but, in- 
stead, a huge meadow which no winter ever quite touches, divided from 
them now by the narrow bottle-neck of the most recent decade of years. 

Already we knew that there was one room in that region above stairs 
which no one had seen in forty years, and which would have to be 
forced. They waited until Miss Emily was decently in the ground before 
they opened it 

The violence of breaking down the door seemed to :fell this room 
with pervading dust A thin, acrid pall as of the tomb seemed to he 
everywhere upon this room decked and furnished as for a bridal upon 
the valence curtains of faded rose color, upon the rose-shaded lights, 
upon the dressing table, upon the delicate array of crystal and the man’s 
toilet things backed with tarnished silver, silver so tarnished that the 
monogram was obscured Among them lay a collar and tie, as if they 
had just been removed, which, lifted, left upon the surface a pale 
crescent in the dust Upon a chair hung the suit, carefully folded; 
beneath it the two mute shoes and the discarded socks. 

The man himself lay m the bed 

For a long while we just stood there, loobng down at the profound 
and fleshless grin The body had apparently once lain m the attitude of 
an embrace, but now the long sleep that outlasts love, that conquers 
even the grimace of love, had cuckolded him. What was left of him, 
rotted beneath what was left of the mghtshirt, had become inextricable 
from the bed m which he lay; and upon him smd upon the pillow be- 
side him lay that even coating of the patient and biding, dust. 

Then we noticed that in the second pillow was the indentation of a 
head. One of us lifted something from it, and leaning forward, that 
faint and invisible dust dry and acrid in the nostrils, we saw a long 
strand of iron-gray hair. 


Biirs Eyes 

WILLIAM MARCH 

The nurse came into the room where Bill sat and glanced around to 
assure herself that everything was m readiness for the doctor. They 
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weren’t used to sudi famous men in hospitals of this sort, and she was 
afraid each time he came to see Bill that he would ask some question 
which she could not answer, some technical thing which she had 
learned in her probationary days and had promptly forgotten, such as, 
‘Define lymph. Miss Connors, and state briefly the purpose it serves 
in the economy of the body ’ 

She dragged her forefinger over the table, examined it critically for 
smudges, and looked briskly about her for a dustcloth. Since there was 
none, she lifted her umform above her knees and held it away from 
her body while she wiped the table clean with her underskirt. She was 
conscious of Ihe exposure of her thighs, and she turned her head slowly 
and looked at Bill. He was a strong, thickset man with a muscular 
neck and a chest so solid that it seemed molded from the metals with 
which he had once worked. He was, she judged, about twenty-five. The 
fact that such a young, full-blooded man could neither see the charms 
that she exhibited, nor react to them, because of his blindness, as a man 
should, excited her, and she began to talk nervously. 

‘Well, I guess you’ll be glad to get this over with I guess you’ll be 
glad to know for certain, one way or the other ’ 

‘I know now,’ said Bill ‘I’m not worrying There’s no doubt in my 
mind now, and there never was.’ 

‘I must say you’ve been a good patient. You haven’t been upset like 
most of them are.’ 

‘Why should I worry?’ asked Bill. ‘I got the breaks this time, if ever 
a man did If there ever was a lucky man it’s me, if you know what I 
mean. I was lucky to have that big-time doctor operate on me for 
nothing just because my wife wrote and asked him to ’ He laughed con- 
tentedly. 'Christ' Christ, but I got the breaks' From the way he’s 
treated me, you’d think I was a millionaire or the President of the 
United States or something ’ 

‘That’s a fact,’ said Miss Connors thoughtfully. ‘He’s a fine man’ 
She noticed that she still held her uniform above her knees, and she 
dropped it suddenly, smoothing her skirt with her palms 

‘What’s he like'” asked Bill 

‘Waif’ she said. ‘You’ve waited a long time now, and if you wait a 
little longer maybe you’ll be able to see what he looks like for yourself ’ 

‘I’ll be able to see all nght, when he takes these bandages off,’ said 
Bill ‘There’s no question of maybe. I’ll be able to see all right ’ 

* ‘You’re optimistic,’ said the nurse. ‘You’re not downhearted. I’ll say 
that for you.’ 

Bill said: ‘What have I got to worry about? This sort of operation 
made him famous, didn’t it'’ If he can’t make me see again, who can?’ 
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‘nurt’s right,’ said the nurse. ‘What you say is true.’ 

Bill laughed tolerantly at her doubts. ‘They bring people to him from 
all over the world, don’t they? You told me that yourself. Sister! . . . 
Welly what do you think they do it for^ For the sea voyage?’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the nurse. ‘You got me there. I don’t want to be 
a wet blanket. I just said maybe/ 

‘You didn’t have to tell me what a fine man he is,’ said Bill after a 
long silence He chuckled, reached out and tried to catch hold of Miss 
Connor’s hand, but she laughed and stepped aside ‘Don’t you think 
I knew that myself’’ he continued. ‘I knew he was a fine man the 

minute he came into the hospital and spoke to me. I knew Then 

he stopped, leaned back in his chair, and rubbed the back of one hand 
with the fingers of the other He had stopped speaking, he felt, just in 
time to prevent his sounding ridiculous There was no point in explain- 
ing to Miss Connors, or anybody else, just how he felt in his heart about 
the doctor, or of his gratitude to him There was no sense in talking 
about those things 

Miss Connors went to the table and rearranged the bouquet of asters 
which Bill’s wife had brought for him the day before, narrowing her 
eyes and holding her face away from the flowers critically. She stopped 
all at once and straightened up 

‘Listen I’ she said ‘That’s him now.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bill 

Miss Connors went to the door and opened it ‘Well, Doctor, your 
patient is all ready and waiting for you ’ She backed away, thinking 
of the questions that a man of such eminence could ask if he really put 
his mind to it ‘I’ll be outside in the corridor,’ she went on ‘If you want 
me. I’ll be waiting ’ 

The doctor came to where Bill sat and looked at him professionally, 
but he did not speak at once He went to the window and drew the 
dark, heavy curtains He was a small, plump man, with a high, domed 
forehead, whose hands were so limp, so undecided in their movements 
that It seemed impossible for them to perform the delicate operations 
that they did His eyes were mild, dark blue and deeply compassionate 

‘We were just talking about you before you came in,’ said Bill. ‘The 
nurse and me, I mean I was trying to get her to tell me what you look 
like.’ 

The doctor pulled up a chair and sat facing his patient. ‘I hope she 
gave a good report I hope she wasn’t too hard on me ’ 

‘She didn’t say,’ said Bill. ‘It wasn’t necessary. I know what you look 
like without being told.’ 

‘Tell me your idea and I’ll tell you how right you are.’ 
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He moved to die table, switched on a light, and twisted the bulb un~ 
til it was shaded to his satisfaction. 

‘That’s easy,’ said Bill. ‘You’re a dignified man with snow-white hair, 
and I see you about a head taller than any man I ever met. Then you’ve 
got deep brown eyes that are kind most of the time but can blaze up 
and look all the way through a man if you think he’s got any meanness 
in him, because meanness is the one thing you can’t stand, not having 
any of it in you.’ 

The doctor touched his mild, compassionate eyes with the tips of his 
finger ‘You’re a long way off,’ he said laughingly ‘You’re miles off this 
time, Bill.’ He switched off the shaded light on the table, adjusted a 
reflector about his neck, and turned back to his patient, entirely pro- 
fessional again. 

‘The room is in complete darkness now,’ he said ‘Later on, I’ll let 
the light in gradually until your eyes get used to it I generally explain 
that to my patients so they won’t be afraid at first ’ 

‘Christ’’ said Bill scornfully ‘Did you think I didn’t trust you'’ 
Christ' I’ve got too much faith in you to be afraid ’ 

‘I’ll take off the bandages now, if you’re ready ’ 

‘Okay’’ said Bill ‘I’m not worrying any.’ 

‘Suppose you tell me about your accident while I work,’ said the 
doctor after a pause ‘It’ll keep your mind occupied and besides I never 
did understand the straight of it ’ 

‘There’s not much to tell,’ said Bill. ‘I’m married and I’ve got three 
kids, like my wife told you in her letter, so I knew I had to work hard 
to keep my job They were laying off men at the plant every day, but I 
said it mustn’t happen to me I kept saying to myself that I had to work 
hard and take chances, being a man with responsibilities I kept say 
ing that I mustn’t get laid off, no matter what happened ’ 

‘Keep your hands down. Bill,’ said the doctor mildly ‘Talk as much 
as you want to, but keep your hands in your lap.’ 

‘I guess I overdone it,’ continued Bill ‘I guess I took too many 
chances after all ... Then that drill broke into about a dozen pieces 
and blinded me, but I didn’t know what had happened to me at first. 
Well, you know the rest. Doc ’ 

‘That was tough,’ said the doctor. He sighed soundlessly and shook 
his head ‘That was tough luck.’ 

‘What I am going to say may sound silly,’ said Bill, ‘but I want to 
say it once and get it off my chest, because there’s nothing I’m not will- 
ing to do for a man like you, and I’ve thought about it a lot. . . . 
Now here’s what I want to say just one time If you ever want me for 
anything, all you got to do is to say the word and I’ll drop everything 
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and come running, no matter where I am And when I say an^^hing, 
I mean anything, including my life. ... I just wanted to say it one 
time.’ 

‘I appreciate that,’ said the doctor, ‘and I know you really mean it.’ 

‘I just wanted to say it,’ said Bill 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the doctor spoke cautiously : 
‘Everything that could be done for a man was done for you, Bill, and 
there’s no reason to think the operation was unsuccessful But some- 
times it doesn’t work, no matter how hard we try.’ 

‘I’m not worrying about that,’ said Bill quietly, ‘because I’ve got 
faith. I know, just as sure as I know I’m sitting here, that when you 
take off the bandages I’ll be looking into your face.’ 

‘You might be disappointed,’ said the doctor slowly ‘You’d better 
take that possibility into consideration Don’t get your hopes too hi^.’ 

‘I was only kidding,’ said Bill ‘It don’t make any real difference to 
me what you look like I was kidding about what I said ’ He laughed 
again. ‘Forget it,’ he said ‘Forget it ’ 

The doctor’s small, delicate hands rested against his knees. He 
leaned forward a little and peered into his patient’s face His eyes had 
become accustomed to the darkness, and he could distinguish Bill’s 
individual features plainly He turned on the small, shaded light, shield- 
ing It with his palm He sighed, shook his head, and rubbed his hands 
against his forehead with a thoughtful movement. 

‘Have you got some kids at home, too^’ asked Bill. 

The doctor went to the window. He pulled gently on the cord, and 
the thick curtains parted and slid back soundlessly ‘I have three httle 
girls,’ he said 

The autumn sunlight came strongly into the room and lay in a bright 
wedge across the floor, touching Bill’s hands, his rough, uplifted face, 
and the wall beyond 

‘Well, now, that’s funny. I’ve got three little boys . . . Can you 
beat that^’ 

‘It’s what they call a coincidence,’ said the doctor 

He came back to the chair and stood between Bill and the sunlight. 
You can raise your hands now, if you want to,’ he said wearily. 

Bill lifted his hairy, oil-stained hands and rested them agamst his 
temples He spoke with surprise 

‘The bandages are off now, ain’t they, Doc?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The doctor .shook his head and moved to one side, and again the 
strong sunlight fell on Bill’s broad, good-natured Slavic face 

‘I don’t mind telling you, now that I got my eyesi^t back,’ said Bill, 



’that I’ve been kidding about not being afraid. I’ve been scared to deadi 
most of the time, Doc, but I guess you knew that too. That’s why I’ve 
been acdng like a kid today, I guess. It’s the relief of having it over 
and knowing that I can see again. . . . You can turn the hght on any 
time you want to. I’m ready.’ 

The doctor did not answer. 

‘My old lady was in to see me yesterday,’ continued Bill. ‘She said 
they’re holding my job for me at the plant. I said to tell ’em I’d be 
there to claim it on Monday morning. I’ll be glad to get back to work 
tigain.’ 

The doctor was still silent, and Bill, fearing that he had sounded un- 
grateful, added quickly; ‘I’ve had a fine rest these last weeks, and every- 
body has been pretty damned good to me, but I want to get back to 
work now, Doc. I’m a family man and I’ve got responsibilities My 
wife and kids would starve to death without me there to take care of 
them, and I can’t afford to waste too much time You know how 
it is with your own work, I guess ’ 

The doctor went to the door, and spoke gently. ‘Nurse! . , . Nurse, 
you’d better come in now.’ 

She entered at once, went to the table, and stood beside the vase of 
asters. She looked up after a moment and examined Bill’s face. He 
seemed entirely different with the bandages removed, and younger, 
even, than she had thought His eyes were round, incorruptibly inno- 
cent, and of an odd shade of clear, child-like hazel They softened, 
somehow, his blunt hands, his massive chin, and his thick, upstanding 
hair. They changed his entire face, she thought, and she realized that 
if she had not seen them she would never have really understood his 
character, nor would she have had the least idea of how he appeared to 
the people who knew him before his accident As she watched him, 
thinlung these things, he smiled again, pursed his lips, and turned his 
head in the doctor’s direction. 

‘What’s the matter with you^’ he asked jokingly ‘What are you wait- 
ing for? . . You’re not looking for a tin cup and a bundle of pencils 
to hand me, are you'^’ He laughed again ‘Come on, Doc,’ he said. 
‘Don’t keep me in suspense this way. You can’t expect me to know what 
you look like until you turn on the lights, now can you^’ 

The doctor did not answer 

Bill threw out his arms and yawned contentedly, moved in his chair, 
and almost succeeded in facing the nurse who still stood beside the 
table He smiled and winked humorously at the vacant wall, a yard to 
the left of where Miss Connors waited, 

The doctor spoke. ‘I’m about five feet, eight inches tall,* he began in 
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his hesitant, compassionate voice. wei^ around a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, so you can imagine how paunchy I’m getting to 
be. I’ll be fifty-two yea^s old next spring, and I’m getting bald. I’ve 
got on a gray suit and tan shoes.’ He paused a moment, as if to verify 
his next statement. ‘I’m wealing a blue necktie today,’ he continued, 
‘a dark blue necktie with white dots in it.’ 


Defeat 

OSBERT SITWELL 

Battle alters the face of the world, but defeat and collapse may at 
first leave it intact, just as a gutted house often shows no change, ex- 
cept for Its dead, blank windows ... So it was with the little town 
of Chiteau-Vignal, formerly so prosperous Ruin and chaos were im- 
plicit in it, but, at first sight, did not show themselves Its structure was 
bony and enduring, and its grey-white streets ran from either side of the 
Loire like nbs from the backbone of a carcase. The trams still creaked 
down narrow alleys under the overhanging sculpture of gothic churches', 
in the one broad boulevard the shops still boasted displays of goods at 
high prices; fruits and vegetables lay heaped up in baskets, level with 
the knees of the old peasant women who sold them, under the hot and 
radiant sunshine of the open market, and, though meat, sugar, spices 
were unprocurable, other, younger peasant women earned hens under 
their arms and cackled to each other across the struggling, feathered 
bodies. Beneath the tall, glossy-leaved trees on which raagnohas, large 
and white as the soup-bowls of the alms-houses near by, were flowering 
sweetly, the local idiot still sat slobbering in the empty public-garden. 
The only change noticeable was that the tramps, who usually slept here 
at night, were now seeking this escape during the day-time and formed 
those almost inconjecturable mounds of rags, lifeless save for a slight 
nearly imperceptible heaving, which could be seen lying in several 
directions upon the yellowing grass The fishermen still lined the banks 
of the river, with its high and, as it seemed at this season, unnecessary 
stone walls, and one or two, more intrepid, stood in the water up to 
their knees. (Indeed, owing to the scarcity of provisions, there were, 
perhaps, more of them, and they were even more patient ) The cafes 
were still open, too, though the regular clients were ruffled at being 
unable to obtain their favourite drinks, and in the chief caf6 the band 



of four ancient men in dinner-jackets still played “Selections from 
Carmen”, the “Barcarolle”, and various waltzes, and a woman singer, 
in a pink evening dress, and carrymg with her the invisible prestige 
attaching to many diplomas from many provincial conservatoires, still 
sang the Jewel Song from Faust and various well-known airs from the 
operas of Puccini. 

Little change manifested itself nevertheless the poison of defeat ran 
through the corpus of the people in the same manner in which a poison 
circulates through the body with its blood, by the aid of its own blood. 
And the outward form that the poison took during this stage, which 
resembled the unconsciousness of a patient, broken by fits of delirium, 
was a chaotic, meaningless placidity, relief at the coming of a peace 
that did not exist, varied by sudden spasms of virulently anti-foreign, 
and especially anti-Bntish, sentiment But this xenophobia did not 
extend towards the conquerors The German officers, the German 
soldiers were even regarded momentarily with a certain admiration, a 
certain wonder at their hard, mechanical bearing and efficiency, and 
the women of the town looked at them more curiously, and longer, than 
at their own men, yet covered, many of them, with dust, slouching 
past impassively in twos and threes, unshaven, silent, vacant-eyed, puff- 
ing at cigarettes that never left their lips even when they exchanged a 
few words. 

It was a Sunday afternoon. On the terrace of the public gardens, 
under the delicate fluttering of acacia leaves, the usual Sunday family 
groups, the usual Sunday combinations — like a family tree in reverse — 
of grandfathers, grandmothers, uncles, aunts, parents, all in dark 
clothes, with, as their culmination, a single, small, pale child, wandered 
and stared without purpose, and from the intenor of the Gaf6 de 
I’Univers came the familiar dull crack of billiard balls and shuttered 
laughter. Vanished were the Algerian, Moroccan and Tunisian troops 
who usually lent colour to the scene, but at a few tables some French 
soldiers were playing cards, and at another sat a captain in the French 
army, the young girl to whom he was engaged, and her mother. . . . 
Not far away, near the entrance from the public gardens and divided 
from it by the usual line of green boxes containing nameless evergreen 
shrubs, a German officer, with a creased neck, ox-eyes, a monocle, and 
a tunic that appeared to contain a wooden body, was consuming a bock. 

The Captain did not look at him. He had only returned home yes- 
terday His eyes were entirely reserved for his younger companion, the 
daughter of Doctor Dorien; in a way she was pretty, but her essential 
correctness — the result in conjunction of a convent upbringing and the 
inherited burgess virtues of her home — , her clothes, with the typical 
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dowdy chic of the French provincial town, and her carefully coiffured 
hair, all combined to impart to her an air of insipidity, of pnmiy deco- 
rated nullity, as though she had long been prepared, and was still 
waiting, for the vital forces to descend and give her life. Her smile, on 
the other hand, was quick and alert, and her eyes soon warmed, soon 
lost their emptiness and gained fire 

The face of the Captain, sensitive and, in spite of the several rib- 
bons he was wearing, almost feminine in fineness of cut and expres- 
sion, was drawn and exhausted, for he had only stopped fighting three 
days before, and within him his soul was dead. Notwithstanding, the 
bond that united him to Estelle, that mutual but indefinable flow of 
sympathy which seemed to pour into every cell of each body from the 
other, comforted him They had been friends from childhood, and their 
marriage had been arranged since their earliest infancy . . . Perhaps 
theirs was not love in the romantic sense, but, from the Latin approach, 
it constituted love On his side composed of tenderness, affection and 
physical desire, on hers it rose out of her respect for his qualities of 
command and valour, and from a need for mental and physical sub- 
servience. He fully appreciated the nature of it, that Estelle looked 
up to him, and he was relieved to find that this feeling of hers still per- 
sisted after what had happened. . . . But he knew it was deserved, be- 
cause he was no coward and, where many brave men had been routed, 
he had stood his ground 

He realized— -and she had been able to make him reabze — that this 
respect for his valour, like his valour itself, had suffered no diminution 
from defeat — “defeat” . . . He supposed it must be because he was so 
tired, but through the tinkling phrases of the Delibes ballet music now 
being played, the words “defeat”, “defeat”, “defeat” drummed in his 
ears, and with his inner eye he still watched — and, he thought, would 
watch eternally — the armoured columns advancing, those immense and 
senseless machines, trundling and thundering along at a rate no French- 
man-could have anticipated, could still see them, hear them, crushing 
the heads of men like nuts ground imder the heel, could still see the 
cowering, surging waves of humanity upon the roads, the household 
goods, upon barrows and carts, the clocks and trunks and vases, for bet- 
ter protection covered beneath the best mattress, could still see the old 
women and the ill left behind, fallen in the ditches beneath the grey 
and suffocating hedges, could still hear the nearing remorseless thun- 
der, and ratthng machine-gun fire from the dive-bombers, swarming 
above the civilian crowds, scattering them and rounding them up as 
they ran hither and thither, all weanng, as though in self-protection, 
the sheep-coloured, shameful livery of the dust. Such sights and sounds 
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were as yet more real to him than the silvery perspective of shiver^ 
ing poplars and flowing nver, its cool islands of willow and maiisk 
lying liJse full baskets of feathers upon the water, upon wh-ch his glance 
now rested, ai>d were not far from him even when he g-"cc. into the 
calm and limpid brown depths of Estelle’s eyes 

He must pretend to be the same or it might shock her . . . But he 
knew that he had changed, and the world with him, and he wished the 
band would not continually play the old, gay melodies of a dead life, 
It was hke seeing the ghost of someone you had loved . . . “Defeat”. 
. . And yet there were in it certam pleasant prospects, though tinged 

with the year’s shame. The war, a bad war, badly begun, had stopped 
His men would no longer be slaughtered Above all, his marriage, 
hitherto delayed, first by the previous economic collapse and then by 
the war, could take place almost immediately, their parents agreed 
And their old affection remained steadfast . . But sometimes he al- 
most wished that the kind of affection he read in her eyes, that respect 
for a man who was brave and could command, had ceased to exist, 
replaced by some other kindred but more reasonable sentiment; for 
of what use was courage, individual courage, now, against this ar- 
moured mass; how could flesh pit itself against iron’ 

Meanwlule their conversation, albeit desultory, was, on the surface, 
gay enough. They avoided all mention of the war, but teased one an- 
other and preened themselves like any other young couple in ordinary 
times. They discussed how they would live after their marriage, and 
seemed to forget for a while the presence of her mother, and then, 
all at once, to remember it and try to make amends. All three of them 
made their cakes and tisane — for there was no coffee — last as long a 
time as possible. 

“Remember, I shall have to find a trade now,” the Captain said, 
“I shall no longer be in the army. I shall have to get up every morning 
to go to the office, and probably my temper will be very bad, for I am 
not used to it. . . . And you will have to prepare for my home-coming, 
and walk back with me so that I get air, or otherwise I shall take the 
tram to be with you the sooner, and so shall soon grow old and fat,’ 
(Her face fell, he noticed, when he told her that he would leave the 
army, evidently she had not fully grasped that the French army was 
in dissolution.) “And I shall dine every night with you and Maman,” 
he continued, taking the older woman into the conversation, “but I 
shall be very cross unless you both give me the food I like.” (But, inside 
his head the words “defeat”, “defeat”, sounded like advancing 
columns ) 

“And what about me’” Estelle answered; “you will have to study me 
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now, and come home early so as to be with me. If you leave the regi- 
ment, there will be no talk of being ‘on duty’, or of ‘having to dine in 
the Officers’ Mess’. . . . No excuses will exist any more ” 

But all this talk, he felt, meant so little. Like the scene itself, it was 
curiously on the surface, with no shades or undertones The sun glowed 
down through the acacia leaves, seeming to consume them, and rested 
full on the faces round them. The woman in the pink evemng dress 
had, amid much applause, stopped singing, and conversation and 
laughter swelled up from the tables 

Then the band struck up again, a waltz, the “Wiener Wald” by 
Johann Strauss. . . . Hardly a place empty. ... A party of four or 
five gaping soldiers came m, near the entrance by which the German 
officer was sitting They passed him, and came toward the Captain, 
they dragged their feet, were dishevelled and untidy, talked loudly and 
smoked cigarettes. He recognized them, they were men who for long 
had served under him, hut they stared at him idly, without saluting, and 
slouched past him to a table beyond They were noisy, but possessed 
the very look of men who have lost all spirit, except a new will to inso- 
lence {"Defeat” this was defeat ) He looked away and did not glance 
at Estelle, fixing his eyes upon the distance, where the water rippled by 
the edge of rushes and flowering clumps of yellow ins . . . But, sud- 
denly, a guttural sound obtruded and made him take notice. (The 
conversation stopped at the neighbouring tables, though the aproned 
waiters continued to perform their clever acts of equilibrium, wi^ arms 
poised and trays uplifted above the heads of their customers, in the 
manner of jugglers ) It was the German officer, summoning and 
beckoning to the men , the Captain’s men Now they pulled themselves 
together Their false aggressiveness ebbed away and they filed back 
solemnly and saluted the foreigner, as he bade them. 

“Now go back and salute your Captain,” the enemy continued m his 
thick, distorted French. 

The men sheepishly did as they were told. . . . The Captain ac- 
knowledged their salute m the customary manner, nonchalantly and as 
though at his ease, and his soldiers returned to their table . . . Defeat. 
Defeat. This was Defeat. And the world lay broken round him. He 
felt, perceived immediately, that nothing in his own life would ever be 
the same again This incident had transformed Estelle’s view of him, 
and her new attitude towards him was defined and without the possi- 
bility of retrieval • it was final ; he knew it, deep m his bones The bond 
had snapped. Never now would they be married It was as though for 
her the virtue had gone out of him. His manhood lay shattered for both 
of them, wrecked by the clumsy courtesy, or who could tell? the cruel 
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courtesy of a victor. . . . But he was tired, so tired that he scarcely 
Buffered. It was over. 


Legend of the Crooked Coronet 

MICHAEL ARLEN 

It IS a disagreeable thing to say, and not one to say lightly, but on a day 
not long ago a lady was accosted by a man in St. James’s Street This 
day is historically memorable because that very morning Herr Hitler 
had issued a decree forbidding all good Germans henceforth to eat 
mutton, on the ground that sheep look Jewish 

It is true there was a slight haze, for it was a warm afternoon in late 
June, but on the whole the visibility was excellent Therefore the man 
could not reasonably excuse himself on the ground that he had mistaken 
the lady for what used once to be pompously called a “fallen woman” 
but is now known, maybe too enthusiastically, as a “hot number ” On 
the contrary, only the rudest and most insensitive sort of man could 
have mistaken the lady in question for any other than a person of dis- 
tinction. 

Let us not speak of her dress, for anyone can buy the most exquisite 
frocks. Her figure was nice, too. But it was her face, carnage and man- 
ner that permitted the student of the illustrated journals no doubt 
whatsoever as to the lady’s breeding Even as she strolled up St James’s 
Street past Lock’s hat shop he could, as it were, see at her heels a tra- 
ditional retinue of dogs, horses, and servants. 

The student of the illustrated journals would, in point of fact, have 
had no hesitation in recognising the Countess of Quom and Beau- 
manoir 

Now though Lady Quorn was not more than thirty-five years old, she 
had added to the advantages of birth, beauty and one of the most 
distinguished marriages in England, the reputation of being the most 
irreproachable of gentlewomen, the most brilliant of platform speakers 
in the Conservative interest, and the most exclusive of hostesses. And 
she wore these superlatives with an air that was at once cool and 
charming. 

So that when, as happened several times during the season, .she and 
her husband stood at the head of the great staircase of Quom House 
in Charles Street to receive their guests at a political or diplomatic 
inception, it was willingly conceded even by those the most critical 
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of privilege that here at last, in a society of casual origins and careless 
manners, was a pillar of tradition in all but her fair beauty, a Roman 
matron in all but her youth — in short, a classical ornament of the Tory 
party and a lady in the grand manner. 

Imagine therefore the audacity of the man who, without any intro- 
duction whatsoever, would thrust his vulgar presence upon this lady. 
Nor did he seem in the least ashamed of himself. On the contrary, he 
was as off-hand as damrmt He neither took his hands out of his 
pockets, nor his hat off his head He was, m a word, extremely rude. 

“I want,” said he, “to talk to you ” 

Lady Quorn, who was wondering whether it would be judicious to 
ask Terry Bruce down to Eves Park for the week-end with or without 
his charming wife, who bored her to death, was at that moment abreast 
of Brigg’s cane and umbrella shop. And as, even when plunged into the 
deepest abstraction, her steady blue eyes always looked directly m front 
of her, she could not fail to note at once that a tall, lean, hawklike 
man had planted himself immediately in front of her Therefore, since 
It was unthinkable that she should move aside, she stopped 

”What did you say^” 

“I said,” said the man, “that I wanted a few words with you Now 
you say something ” 

Now Lady Quorn had a very steady eye with animals and Ambassa- 
dors And behold, they quailed before her But this person showed no 
Signs whatsoever of quailing She saw before her a man of maybe thirty 
years of age, a tall athletic figure in a shabby blue suit of a good cut 
and wearing the honourable tie of her husband’s old school His brown 
felt hat, which showed all the marks of continuous exposure to the ele- 
ments over a period of years, was worn so that its turned-down brim 
obscured his left eyebrow His face was long, narrow and tanned, and 
his nose — which had originally been of the same generic order as her 
own patrician but decorative affair — had obviously been broken at 
some time, for it now showed a pronounced twist to one side. 

He looked, in fact, a reckless sort of fellow with some pretensions to 
gentility And his trousers, she noted with distaste as he stood planted in 
front of her with his jacket open and his hands in his pockets, were held 
UD by a belt, a transatlantic practice she strongly disapproved of in 
urban surroundings 

“I think,” she said, “you must be mad ” 

And, her eyes flickering him to one side as she took a step forward to 
continue her walk, she was arrested again by a really astounding hap- 
pemng For the man had actually dared to prod her arm sharply. With 
his thumb. 
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Her anger was such that for a mcanent she felt quite dizzy. But she 
did not want to make a scene in St. James’s Street — ^in the very heart, 
as they say m thrillers, of Clubland. 

“Go,” she said, “before I have to call a constable.” 

“Better hadn’t, before you’ve heard what I have to say.” 

There was something so infuriatii^ to one of her authority about his 
contemptuous assurance of maimer that, almost forgetting her lifelong 
habit of restraint with her infenors, she thought for an instant of slap- 
ping his face 

“Do you know,” she said icily, “who I am?” 

“I couldn’t care less,” said the hawklike man, “if you were Queen of 
the May Now be a good girl. Lady Quom, and try to be sensible for 
a change I am not picking you up — ” 

“Picking me up?” gasped Lady Quorn 

“You remind me of my aunt,” said the man coldly. “I am not pick- 
ing you up because I think you are a mce-looking piece but because I 
want to talk business with you. To make myself a little clearer I shall 
add two names Harry and Diana ” 

We have to respect Lady Quorn Any other woman might very well 
have looked frightened, but her eyes expressed only a profound distaste 
for the company in which she found herself Thus gentlewomen, they 
tell us, once went to the guillotine. 

“To think,” she said, “that a man who was at the same school as my 
husband could be such a cad.” 

“This IS hardly the time,” said the hawklike man, “in which to dis- 
cuss the faults of the public school system Would you rather I put my 
business to you here in St James’s Street, Lady Quorn, or shall we take 
a taxi and have a jolly nde round the Park?” 

We have to go on handing it to Lady Quorn Never in her life had 
she been talked to in this way There was something so utterly detest- 
able about this lean and contemptuous stranger that she felt quite giddy 
with loathing But there was something more than loathing, too The 
man’s manner made her — her — almost uncertain of herself And, for 
perhaps the first time in her life, she felt a twinge of fear. 

“Is this,” she said, “blackmail?” 

“Without gloves. Lady Quorn ” 

She measured him with cold eyes. 

“You may,” she said, “call a taxi ” 

“Let me congratulate you,” said the hawklike man. “You are a 
brave woman ” 

“I can see nothing brave,” said Sheila Quorn, “in getting into a taxi 
with a worm ” 
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II 


In the taxi she sat very upright in her comer. Her heart was beating 
Idttj but you never would have known it. The man, lounging in his 
comer with his arms crossed on his chest, had the audacity to put up 
his feet on one of the little seats Twiddling the toe of one shoe thus 
prominently displayed — a fidgeting habit which reminded her of her 
husband in his most irritating moods — he said 

“You will be glad to hear, Lady Quorn, that I have not really had 
much experience of blackmailing people, for I am by preference a 
burglar, as my father was before me and my brother is now ” 

“And was,” she asked with distaste, “your charming father caught^” 
“No, he went bankrupt, a fate to which all bankers are liable, and 
one which, I fear, my brother, who is a broker, will not escape for 
long Now I daresay. Lady Quorn, you are eager to know why you are 
being blackmailed I shall tell >ou You are one of the greatest ladies 
in England You are admired and respected To a great name you have 
added a high reputation as an arbitrcss of society and a leader ol 
fashion You are a chenshed ornament of the Tory party You are the 
idol of the respectable m society and the envy of those who have been 
tound out Am I right, Lady Quorn 
She shivered a little, though the afternoon was quite close 
“You are,” she said, “the most hornble man I have ever met ” 

“On the contrary, madam, I am an idealist, as you will see In seek- 
ing to improve the structure of society, it is my mission m life to look 
behind the surface of things I seek, probe and pierce. I penetrate And 
then. Lady Quorn, I unveil 

“Now this process has led to some startling and unbecoming results 
in your case For what did I see when I unveiled you'* Lady Quorn, I 
was shocked 

“For I saw that you were Dame Jekyll and Mrs Hyde Marble 
without, you were clay within Behind your unassailable reputation, you 
live another life Upheld on the outside by your high position. Lady 
Quorn, my researches led me to the conclusion that on your real 
character you wore all the earmarks of a pretty hot number Madam, 
we English are snobs, but we are also Puritans We revere our tradi- 
tions, we fawn upon our betters — ^but God help them, madam, if they 
wear their coronets crooked in public places. 

“You permit men to fall in love with you That is not a crime, of 
course. But you invariably pick on other women’s men, and that is a 
dirty trick. Have I your attention? You are a very secret and a very 
discreet woman, Lady Quorn, so no one knows of your amorous ad- 
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ventures Though no doubt some of your friends suspect something of 
the kind and admire you for getting away with it. 

“Now it would be easy for me to share this admiration, for I am as 
partial as the next man to a beautiful woman, if you were not at heart 
cold, selfish, greedy and cruel Correct me if I am wrong, Lady Quorn, 
as I may well be, for I am very sentimental For you a man is an amuse- 
ment for a few weeks or a few months. To you it doesn’t matter that 
these wretched young men have broken off with their fiancees or wives 
because you have become the great passion of their lives. 

“Let us face the facts You are beautiful. You are passionate You 
are famous Thus you obsess men, for they are snobs and idiots. And 
since each one thinks he is the first and only man for love of whom 
you have been unfaithful to your husband, each has kept your name 
secret from his wife or his sweetheart Besides, your reputation stands 
so very high as a pillar of the conventions and a president of com- 
mittees that a young man who spoke of you with any familiarity would 
be put down as a cad and a boaster. 

“At a ball recently you took quite a fancy to a presentable young man 
called Harry Something He is engaged to be married to a very pretty 
but not very wise young girl called Diana Something Harry knowL- 
quite a bit about horses, so you asked him down to Eves Park to have 
a look at your hunters — not on a crowded week-end but on a weekday 
He approved of your horses so thoroughly that he has not been able to 
give a thought to Diana since. In fact, I fancy he has already broken 
off the engagement 

“Now my expenses in making these momentous enquiries into your 
private life have been very considerable. Lady Quorn But I am not £ 
greedy man. So I am going to ask you to promise me to win my ap- 
proval in the future by being a good girl. 

“Let me give you a few pointers as to how to go about it. If in the 
future you have to have affairs at all. Lady Quorn, you will choose 
only unattached men whose passion for you will bring no unhappiness 
to anyone but themselves. But if you continue to have secret meetings 
with young men like Harry, if you continue to ask young Bruce down to 
Eves Park without his wife, if in short, you continue indulging in monkey 
business — it will cost you, Lady Quorn, one hundred pounds a crack 

“Let me make myself clear. For each and every time that I suspect 
you on good grounds of having given way to your lower nature with a 
married or an engaged man, I shall charge you the sum of one hundred 
pounds. It is on record, after £ill, that married men have paid much 
more than that for what is, I believe, known as ‘fun’ or a 'nice change’ 
— SO why, in, these days of equality for women, •shouldn’t you pay too? 
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“I need hardly say that if you don’t I shall make it my business to 
see that the offended party, that b the wife or fiancde, is given a good 
hmt or senes of good hints as to the identity of the intervener. 

“In short, Lady Quorn, you continue indulging in monkey business 
with other people’s property and I shall consider it my duty to throw a 
monkey-wrench into your reputation.” 

The taxi was now on the bridge over the Serpentine for the second 
time Glancing at Lady Quorn’s cold, severe and very lovely profile, 
the hawklike man might have thought she had not heard a word he had 
said if he had not also noted — rudely leaning forward to do so — the 
steely brightness of her blue eyes 

She said “Please stop the taxi ” 

He did so 

She said “And get out.” 

He did so It was as though she had no knowledge whatsoever of his 
existence He stood with one foot on the kerb and the other on the 
running-board of the taxi, looking m at her. She never once glanced in 
his direction And when she spoke, her lips scarcely moved 

“What is your name’” 

“I am sometimes known as the Cavalier of the Streets ” The man 
looked more than ever hawklike when he smiled “And sometimes by 
much shorter names than that I hope,” he added, “that you will give 
the most careful consideration to what I have said ” 

She smiled very faintly, never glancing at him. 

“I shall not forget you,” said Lady Quorn 

III 

The man who was sometimes called by much shorter names than the 
Cavalier of the Streets was not surprised that night to find himself 
tapped on the shoulder. He had dined in a small restaurant in Greek 
Street and was walking down Shaftesbury Avenue. He had not gone 
far when he realised that he was bemg followed by a beefy-looking man 
in a bowler hat He therefore stopped on the kerb at Piccadilly Circus 
to let the beefy man catch up with him. He stood as though bemused 
by the tender silhouette of Eros against the bright winking lights of 
the advertisements. 

“I want,” said the shoulder-tapper in his ear, “to talk to you, Wag- 
staffe ” 

“Mister Wagstaffe,” said the hawklike man absently. “Look at that.” 

“Look at what?” 

“The quiet and tender figure ot Eros. He is the smallest and the 
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figure in si^t, but he is more powerful than us all. £ven the 
worst of us, from a plain-looking chap like me to a really handsome 
bloke like you, Inspector, have at one time or another been winged by 
him.” 

“That’ll do,” said the Inspector. 

“Then you don’t want me to tell you about my love life'*” 

“No, I don’t. I want to talk to you.” 

“If you clear your throat,” said the hawklike man, “and take a deep 
breath, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t ” 

“I’ve got a message for you, my lad,” said the Inspector 
“So this isn’t a nab^” 

“Expecting one, are you^” 

“When I begin expecting intelligence from a detective, Bulrose, I’ll 
take to solving cross-words for a living ” 

“You’ll be in prison first, my lad Want me to spill my message here 
or shall we go to some quiet place 

“I have never,” said the Cavalier of the Streets, “refused a drink 
in my life ” 

They went into a big crowded place nearby where many artists and 
journalists sat around tables drinking steins of beer in between talking 
about themselves and thinking about each other Detective-Inspector 
Bulrose took a deep draught from his glass before addressing his com- 
panion 

“Now look here, Wagstaffe, you’re in trouble. And you look like being 
in more trouble ” 

“Take a look at my figure, Bulrose ” 

“What’s your figure got to do with it^” 

“Only that it’s trouble that keeps me thin What about some more 
beer?” 

“You just listen to me first,” said Bulrose “This is straight to you 
from Superintendent Crust And he had it from someone higher up, 
maybe from the Commissioner himself, so you can see what trouble 
you are in Superintendent says he’s sick to death of you, and if he 
hears any more complaints about a bloke calling himself the Cavalier 
of the Streets, he’s going to jug you. And he means it, Wagstaffe. 
If he can’t pull you in for sometiung you’ve done, he’s going to frame 
you for something you haven’t So behave yourself Superintendent told 
me to say that m spite of knowing you’re an incorrigible crook he’s 
got quite a warm spot for you because of the help you’ve given us in 
some cases. But you’ve got to drop irritating and molesting people with 
this Cavalier of the Streets stuff. Why, only two weeks ago you had the 
che^ to black that chap Tyre-Temple’s eye.” 
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“Why not^ I don’t hke him." 

“And who stole Lady Fitzoda’s ruby earrings from her bedroom while 
she was having a bath?” 

“She will need more than an ordinary bath to wash away her sins.” 
“You’d better think of your own, Mister Wagstaffe We’ve never 
caught you with the stuflf yet, but you can’t get away with it every time 
Now you listen, my lad. Superintendent says that if you know what’s 
good for you, you’ll take a nice long rest at the seaside I don’t know 
what you’ve been up to to-day, but Superintendent said that the Com- 
missioner was as mad as hell — ” 

The hawklike man grinned 

“I’ll bet he was I wonder what she told him.” 

“What’s that^” said the Inspector eagerly “Who’s she^” 

“You mind your own business, Bulrose. The Commissioner and I 
have got some of the same friends in the very highest society, and we 
naturally couldn’t reveal social secrets to mere beer-dnnkers like you ” 
“You’d talk the hind leg off a donkey,” sighed the Inspector 
“Now you listen to me, Bulrose Tell Superintendent Crust this from 
me and he can pass it on to the Commissioner if he wants to I’ll mind 
my own business, and they can mind theirs Talking to me about ruby 
earrings as though I were a common thief” 

“We don’t think you’re a thief. We darn well known you’re the only 
clever burglar m London ” 

“Is that so^ Then if I’m foolish enough to do something you can gaol 
me for, I’m ready for gaol But I don’t like being ordered about, when 
all I’m doing is to behave like a decent citizen ” 

“Who?” gasped the Inspector “You?” 

“That’s me,” said the Cavalier of the Streets “A decent citizen A 
respectable subject of the King Upright and incorruptible An ally of 
the police A friend of the poor. Which reminds me,” he said, getting 
up from the table and taking something out of his pocket, “that here’s 
your pocket-book, which you’ll need to pay for the beer You must have 
dropped it on the floor. Good night to you, Bulrose Give my love to 
the Commissioner, and tell him to keep an eye on his pretty daughter. 
The aunt she went to dine with last Thursday mght wore a silk hat and 
socks.” 


IV 

Now it can be seen that in Lady (^uorn and Beaumanoir beauty and 
resource were imngled in excellent measure. It was not to the Com- 
missioner that she had made a complaint about the Cavaher of the 
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Streets but to one of her several friends in the Cabinet, who had tele- 
phoned to the Home Secretary, who had telephoned to the Commis- 
sioner, who had talked to the Assistant-Commissioner, who had said a 
few sharp words to Superintendent Crust, who had passed them on to 
Inspector Bulrose. 

Lady Quorn had not, of course, brought herself into the matter in 
any way, but had said that an American friend of hers, a young lady for 
whom she had the highest respect, had recently been troubled a great 
deal by a rascal calling himself the Cavalier of the Streets. 

She had added that this young American lady, who belonged to one 
of the first families of Philadelphia, was far too shy to make any charge 
against the wretch, but that really something ought to be done to 
prevent distinguished foreigners in London from being molested by 
gangsters. And Lady Quorn was of the opinion that, since so self- 
confident a rascal must in the past have frequently broken the law, 
the police should make every effort to protect the amenities of London 
by speedily proving him guilty of some past misdemeanour and putting 
him into a safe place where he could no longer annoy people like her 
charming American friend. 

Her influential fnend in the Cabinet, whose thoughts about Lady 
Quorn would have shocked the Archbishop of Canterbury, was able to 
assure Lady Quorn that everything possible would be done and that 
the young lady from Philadelphia would no longer be molested 

But Superintendent Crust did not take the same comforting view 
In the course of the next few days the poor man was afflicted with 
several headaches directly attributable to Mr. Wagstaffe, whom he 
called by names very much shorter than the Cavalier of the Streets 

But Crust knew his business, and he therefore assured the Com- 
missioner, who assured the Home Secretary, who assured the influential 
member of the Cabinet, who reassured Lady Quorn, who presumably 
reassured the young lady from Philadelphia, that there was nothing 
further to worry about 

So about a week later Lady Quorn was disagreeably surprised when 
one afternoon her butler informed her that a gentleman had called to 
see her by appointment 

“I am,” said her Ladyship, “not at home ” 

She was thinking very rapidly as the butler went towards the door 
Then a curious smile flickered over her lovely features, and what was 
curious about this smile was that it was at the same time childish, 
wicked and very attractive. 

“I have changed my mind. Jolly. The gentleman has a twisted nose, 
has he not? Show him into the mormng-room ” 
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Quite ten minutes passed before she went downstairs. She used 
the telephone. She used the looking-glass. Now Lady Quom wear- 
ing a hat when Jolly announced the unwelcome visitor, but \^hen she 
left her room she was not wearing a hat. Her golden burmshed hair, 
which has been described in the illustrated papers as often as the 
Quorn pearls, of which her throat was never without a rope, need call 
for no comment here We can but praise it in passing, and we do so 
The man who called himself the Cavalier of the Streets was standing 
by the window looking out into Berkeley Square. His head uncovered, 
his face looked leaner and more hawklike than ever His black hair was 
quite decidedly grey at the temples She was surprised to notice how 
little out of place he looked in her house, in spite of his casual clothes 
She stood very still just within the doorway, a tall, slender, gracious 
woman They stared at one another across the room for several seconds, 
and then his mouth twisted into a smile. 

“You seem to be a very dangerous woman. Lady Quom.” 

“And aren’t you,” she asked, “a very reckless man to come here?” 
“After you put Scotland Yard on to me?” 

“Oh, I don’t like being defenceless ” 

They were standing m front of the empty fireplace Her wide eyes 
were bright with laughter He studied her thoughtfully, and the 
laughter m her eyes twitched at her mouth 

“With half an eye,” he said pleasantly, “I can see that you are up to 
something, or you wouldn’t be so amused.” 

“And can’t you guess, Mr Cavalier, what it is that is amusing me'”’ 

“The only reason I can imagine for your added radiance ” 

“Dear me, are you flattering me’’” 

“I am deploring you, Lady Quorn The more desirable you appear, 
the more urgent I must be in preventing you from turning married men 
into giddy goats Maybe what’s amusing you is that you have a detec- 
tive hidden somewhere in this room to catch me m the act of black- 
mailing you ” 

She laughed outright And a dog outside in the hall, hearing her 
cool and pleasant laugh, barked frantically 
“And are you going to blackmail me’’” 

“Of course. Lady Quorn And of course you know why.” 

She frowned Fingering her pearls, she continued to frown 
“I don’t seem to remember anything of quite that nature since I 
last saw you ” 

“Try to think,” he suggested 

“Dear me,” she said, “it would be so impolite not to remember, 
wouldn’t It'”’ 
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“What about,” he asked, “the afternoon before last?” 

“Oh,” she said. “I remember* Terry'*” 

“Ex^tly.” 

“Dear me, of course. Yes, I had tea with him.” 

“Did you now'*” said the Cavalier 

“Terry is such a nice boy, and he was all alone.” 

“Yes, I gathered that ” 

“I’m not sure,” she said, “that I like the way you said that He was 
lonely, you see, and he wanted to be cheered up ” 

“A cup of tea,” he said, “can of course be very cheering ” 

“I have,” she said severely, “the highest respect for Terry’s wife.” 

“I -am sure you have, Lady Quom It must be a great consolation for 
her” 

“Now you are being sarcastic, and quite unjustifiably If I can’t,” 
she said, “have an innocent cup of tea with a friend, what can I have’” 
“Of course,” he said, “I can’t be quite positive about my facts ” 
“Well, I should hope not ” 

“But there is such a thing. Lady Quorn, as circumstantial evidence. 
I am more or less in the same position as a divorce judge who has to 
decide whether a love-besotted man and an ardent woman alone to- 
gether in surroundings that permit them a certain freedom of move- 
'*-ment have taken advantage of those surroundings to do no more than 
have a cup of tea together ” 

“It is wrong,” she said, “to think the worst of people.” 

“I am afraid, Lady Quorn, that it is no good appealing to the 
better instincts of a blackmailer.” 

“I wouldn’t dream,” she said seriously, “of appealing to your better 
instincts It’s only that I want fair play, and how can it be fair for 
me to give you a hundred pounds when my conscience is quite clear’” 
“Your conscience’” he said. “A most unreliable witness, Lady 
Quorn.” 

“Well, all I know is,” she said, “that I am an innocent woman.” 
“You mean, since I last saw you a week ago’” 

“Of course,” she said gravely, “only for the last week ” 

He looked thoughtful Then, with no effort to conceal his dis- 
appointment, he sighed. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you are quite sure’” 

“Oh, quite. Of course, one forgets things sometimes But about this 
last week I am quite sure.” 

“StUl,” he said, “you will agree that your actions were decidedly 
misleading.” 

She sighed. “You are a very suspicious man, aren’t you?” 
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“A blackmailer has to be. Lady Quom. And besides,” he said severely, 
“it is written that the intention is as bad as the crime.” 

“That’s exactly what I always tell my children. But,” she added, 
“I’m bothered if I am going to pay a hundred pounds for nothing 
more than an intention. Dear me, if men had to do that, they’d be 
penniless in no time.” 

“Well,” he said grudgingly, “I suppose that’s only fair. Now will 
you tell me something, Lady Quorn, before I go?” 

“But what in the world can I tell a man who already seems to know 
so much about me?” 

“You were very far from amused the last time I saw you. But this 
time you seem to have had great difficulty in not breaking out into 
girlish giggles throughout our inteiview. I wonder why^” 

Her level blue eyes were so limpid with laughter that he could not 
help but smile in return He took a step back as the very faint perfume 
from her burnished hair just brushed his nostrils. 

“It’s quite easy,” she said, “to explain Do you know, I am thirty- 
five years old, and )ou are the only person I have ever met in my hfe 
who knows me as I am That is odd, you must agree, and funny too. 
I never dreamt there would be any man or woman m this world who 
would ever know the worst of me. You are the only person before 
whom I do not have to act You have seen behind the cool fagade, 
but you have seen nothing at all cool there, have you^ And so you are 
the only man in the world who knows that I enjoy the body of love, 
just as a man does, and not its gentle tender spirit, as nice women are 
supposed to. That is why this interview has amused me so much Dear 
me, how shocked I was at first that anyone had discovered my secret ‘ 
weaknesses. But now all I feel is relieved that I do at last know one 
person with whom I shall never have to act.” 

“I can see,” he said, “that we are going to be great friends ” 

“Yes^ It’s so mce to be natural sometimes. You must come and see 
me again, Mr Cavaher ” 

“But,” he said, “it is not easy to believe that you can be acting quite 
all the time Would these men become so obsessed with the passion for 
having a cup of tea with you alone if acting was all you had to offer 
them?” 

“Oh, you are being stupid. If I really let myself go as much as I 
should sometimes like — why, how shocked they would be! Didn’t you 
know that an English lady must never enjoy herself too much — ^it 
wouldn’t look nice With foreigners, of course, who aren’t really human, 
a little more latitude may be allowed.*But, dear me, those boring Latin 
experts and their tricks! If I could write,” she said, “I would write 
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sw;h a book about the conceit, stupidity and sterling unattractiveness 
of men as would fill the convents of the world with girls and women 
clamouring to take the vow of chastity.” 

“Why, Lady Quorn, anyone would think you disliked men.” 

“It is the tragedy of women who love men, my friend, that they 
usually do dislike them But how can one get round the tmpasse?” - 

“I am growing really quite sorry for you.” 

“Rightly, Mr Cavalier. We must all be sorry for those who try to put 
a shape to dreams We dream of lovers equal to the gaieties and the 
ardours of love — and all we get is a man in search of a mother to 
protect him, a repentant fool, a jealous bully, or a pathetic child. I 
wish someone would tell me what flaw there is in men that makes 
them unworthy of straightforward gifts, of which love should be the 
first But no, we cannot give them love and passion with both hands, 
frankly, we must corrupt our surrender with evasions and retreats, we 
must act or pretend or tease — else they will not chensh the gift. To 
think we have been lords of creation these millions of years and have 
evolved nothing more mature than man as an equal to a woman’s 
love'” The door opened, and she continued in a pleasantly sociable 
voice “So you must come and see me again, won’t you? I so enjoy 
your visits ” 

The butler said ; “My lady, the Committee is waiting in the drawing- 
room ” 

“I shall be there in one moment.” 

Alone again, she said, coolly snuling: “Well, there is my real life 
Sitting or presiding on committees The rest — all we’ve been talking 
about — ^is nonsense. The leisured classes, they call us Dear me, what 
fun life would be if we did not have to work harder at our pleasures 
than we do at our work.” She half extended her hand. “Good-bye, 
Mr. Cavalier” 

She was unsmiling, conventiontil. 

“You have made it impossible for me,” he said, “to blackmail you 
again — almost ” 

She regarded him so steadily that he blinked But he did not look 
away 

“Almost'”’ she said “And what does that mean'”’ 

“It means,” he said, taking her cold hand, “that it is only my concern 
for the structure of society, which women like you menace, that will 
compel me to keep an eye on you ” 

Her bright wide eyes were unfathomable. Withdrawmg her hand, 
she walked towards the door. He stood watching her, a faint smile on 
his dark face 
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*^Cood-faye, Lady Quom.” 

“I know," die said from the door, “that you are a man of dOKun^. 
But don’t force me to send you to prison. The butler will sh^ you 
out Good-bye.” 


V 

He had no sooner left the house than he was joined by Detective- 
Inspector Bulrose That excellent man made no secret of the facts that 
he had been waiting for him and that he was in an exceedingly bad 
temper. 

“You’re a prize juggins, my lad,” he said testily “Now you come 
along with me ” 

The hawklike man, balancing himself on his heels, as though ready 
to waste time with the first person who offered him amusement, stared 
thoughtfully at the Inspector. 

“What for, Bulrose?” 

“Little innocent, aren’t you?” Then suddenly, with a vehemence that 
flushed his face with crimson, he bawled “Taxi'” 

“What on earth is all this about, Bulrose?” 

A taxi-driver, who had evidently just finished putting on a spare 
wheel at the corner of Hill Street, jumped enthusiastically into his cab 
and drove up beside them. Bulrose testily flung open the door. 

“This is a darned serious business. Mister Wagstaffe, so don’t ask 
silly questions. Or ask the Superintendent. Jump in ” 

They were no farther than about eight yards from the door of Lady 
Quom’s house. Both men turned their backs to the taxi-driver as the 
door was flung open and the slim, elegant figure of a young lady came 
tripping down the stone steps 

“Now maybe,” snapped Bulrose, “you’ll know what we want you 
for ” 

“Will I indeed?” the other murmured, staring at the approaching 
figure. 

“I suppose,” snapped the Inspector, “you’re going to say you’ve 
never seen her before?” 

“But you must introduce me, Bulrose. She looks a nice piece.” 

“Where’s your manners?” said the Inspector indignantly. “Galling a 
friend of Lady Quom’s a ‘nice piece,’ even though she is American.” 

The young lady, whose prettiness was of quite an uncommon order, 
as also was her slim elegance, came tripping towards them. She ap- 
peared, like many pretty young ladies, to be more interested in the 
contents of her vanity-bag, in which she was fumbhng with her hand. 
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than in her immediate surroundings. And she would no doubt have 
ccdlided into the two men if, when she was still a yard or two away 
from them, Bulrose had not taken a step forward and said . 

“Beg pardon, miss, is this the man?” 

“Sure,” said the pretty young lady, looking coldly into the Cavalier’s 
face. Her voice, which was at once soft and racy, would have made 
the United States Ambassador homesick “And if,” she said, “you will 
examine his pockets, you’ll certainly find the cheque I gave him a fev/ 
minutes ago ” 

The Inspector looked with disgust at his prisoner. 

“And to think,” he said, “I once thought you were almost an intel- 
ligent crook Taking a cheque* Hand it over” 

The Cavalier, a bewildered expression on his face, slowly extracted 
from the right side pocket of his jacket a folded cheque. 

“Hand it over,” the Inspector rejieated. “I suppose you’re going to 
say you’ve never seen that before.” 

“Oh no,” said the Cavalier. “But I’d like to look at it just once 
again.” 

Unfolding the cheque, he saw that it was made out to Michael 
Wagstaffe, Esq , for the sum of one hundred pounds and was signed 
by Monica Gubbms Then he handed it to the Inspector, who was 
about to put it in his pocket, when the pretty young lady cried. 

“I’d certainly like it back ” 

“This is important evidence, miss. You’ll get it back all right in due 
course.” 

The Cavalier was looking thoughtfully into the girl’s face. He 
noticed she would not meet his eyes, 

“You are quite sure. Miss Gubbms,” he said, “that you gave me this 
cheque in Lady Quorn’s house?” 

“Why, of course’” said the pretty young lady. “What was I to do 
when you were blackmailing me? And besides, Lady Quorn told me it 
was the best way out ” 

“I see,” said the Cavalier, 

“Miss Gubbms,” said the Inspectoi, “I’m afraid I’ll have to trouble 
you to come along with us and fill in the charge against this man ” 

“But,” said the young lady, “I don’t think I’m going to make any 
charge against him ” 

Bulrose, pushing back his bowler hat, mopped hi^ flushed brow. 

“Ho'” he said bitterly. 

The young lady’s eyes now met the Cavaher’s for the first time. Her 
Ups, he fancied, were twitching family. 

“Is the Inspector,” she asked, “annoyed with me?” 
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“Oh, not annoyed,” said the Cavalier. “Just give him time and he 
will bust nicely.” 

“ ’Course I’m annoyed,” said Bulrose indignantly. “I’m sitting down 
in my office to a cup of tea when along comes an urgent message from 
Lady Quom that this crook here has had the impudence to call at her 
house to see an American lady visiting her ladyship and is no doubt 
going to try to blackmail her. And when I nab him with the cheque 
on him — she ain’t going to make no charge ” 

“And what would happen to him,” asked the pretty young lady, 
“if I did make it^” 

“Two to three years,” said Bulrose persuasively, “hard ” 

“Then,” said Miss Gubbins, turmng to the silent Cavalier, “you 
certainly have to thank Lady Quorn for being given another chance. 
I owe her so much for her kindness and hospitality that I just couldn’t 
bring myself to refuse her anything at all And w'hen she asked me 
to let you off, as you were no doubt just a silly young man driven 
to crime from reading detective stories or seeing too many gangster 
pictures, I just had to say I would Lady Quorn said maybe all you 
needed to come to your right senses again was a good square meal, and 
she gave me this ten-shilling note to give you, though of course you 
mustn’t spend it all on going to the movies But mind, now, this must 
be a lesson to you never to try blackmailing people again Do you think, 
Inspector, that he will go straight after this?” 

Bulrose, who appeared to be having some difficulty in controlling hu 
facial muscles, managed to do no more than nod And the pretty 
young lady, pressing the ten-shilhng note into the Cavalier’s numbed 
hand, walked swiftly away. 

Then Detective-Inspector Bulrose really got down to business, so that 
butlers passing by in charge of lap-dogs envied him 
“Strike me pink'” he gasped 

Laughing with that profound rehsh which comes but too rarely in 
this vale of sorrow, he very nearly choked 

“I wouldn’t have missed that,” he gasped, “for all the beer in the 
world Good as a play, to hear the Cavalier of the Streets being told 
off for being a bad boy from seeing too many gangster pictures Which 
do you like best, Percy, the ones where the villain repents and goes 
straight for love of a mce pure girF Superintendent Crust may almost 
forgive Lady Quorn getting you off when he hears that the biggest 
crook in London was tipped ten bob to get himself a decent meal ” 
The hawklike man, staring down at the ten-shilhng note in his hand 
with a queer smile, said not a word. The taxi which Bulrose had hailed, 
was still with them. 
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"Jenvantme?” said the taxi-driver. 

“What’s that?” said Bulrose, wiping away his tears. 

“Jerwantme,” said the taxi-driver, “or not^” 

The Inspector gave him a shilling with a friendly wave of the hand, 
told the Cavalier to be a good boy in future and see as few gangster 
films as possible, and, grinning broadly, strode away towards Vine 
Street to tell his friend. Inspector Mussel, the joke 

The taxi-driver, who had been fumbling energetically with his gears 
while the Inspector was departing, now desisted and looked sympa- 
thetically at the silent figure on the kerb. 

“Poor old Waggers,” he said. “But the mam point is that we’ve got 
the stuff. It was pretty neat, the way you handed it to me just after 
I drove up.” 

The Cavalier, coming suddenly to life, twitched an eyebrow. 

“And to think,” he said, “I’ve hved to be called Percy by a flat- 
footed dick.” 

But there was a gleam in his dark eyes which might have given 
Inspector Bulrose food for thought rather than matter for laughter. 
Approaching so near the taxi-dnver in his seat that there was no space 
between their arms, he whispered quickly 

“Hand it back, Pullman.” 

His obedient subordinate, doing his best to hide his curiosity by 
whistling, slipped a somewhat bulky handkerchief into the other’s hand 
The Cavalier, his back to the house behind him, slipped it into his 
breast pocket. 

“Put the car away,” he said, “and come to the flat about six. And for 
pity’s sake get yourself a decent shave.” 

As the taxi-driver indignantly changed gears he saw, to his astonish- 
ment, his chief mounting the broad steps to Lady Quorn’s house. 


VI 

“I wondered,” said Lady Quorn, “if you would come back.” 

“I can only hope you have missed me. I have,” he said, “a bone to 
pick with you. Lady Quorn ” 

“Oh, what ingratitude ' And after the trouble I went to persuading 
Miss Gubbins to make no charge against you for the horrible crime 
of blackmail.” , 

“I don’t know how,” he said, “to thank you — or forgive you. For 
entirely owing to you, I have been called Percy by a policeman.” 
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“If you wish,” she said, “I will write to the Gominissioner and 
complain on your behalf.” 

“Are you positive,” he said, “that you haven’t any complamts to 
make on your own^ Better look in the mirror, Lady Quom.” 

Her level eyes rested on him for a long second before she turned to 
the looking-glass over the fireplace. 

“I see,” she murmured, her reflection in the mirror looking gravely 
at him. 

He was thoughtfully fingering the rope of pearls he had extracted 
from the handkerchief the taxi-driver had returned to him. He held 
them out to her She made no movement, her shoulder to him, still 
gazing at him in the mirror 

“So all that blackmail business,” she said, “was just so much non- 
sense — an excuse to get into my housed” 

“Let us call it a background. It was quite sincere I disapproved of 
you. Lady Quorn, and I told you why I only steal from people I dis- 
approve of.” 

“And give the proceeds to chanty^” 

“Well, not quite But I do, I fancy, give as much as any other 
Christian. You see how modest I am^” 

“And why are you returning my pearls’” 

“I told you,” he said, “that I only stole from people I disapproved 
of.” 

“And you have ceased to disapprove?” 

“Oh no. But I disapprove of your husband even more for being, 
as he must be, such an unattractive, useless and silly man as not to be 
able to keep the affections of a woman like Sheila Quorn ” 

“I should like to think, then, that you are returning the pearls 
because you like me’” 

“Yes. And also,” he said, “because they are false. 

“It was clever of you,” he added, absently fingering the pearls, “to 
slip that cheque into the pocket of an accomplished thief. My vanity 
is quite concerned. Lady Quorn How did you do it’” 

“Dear me. Cavalier, at one moment you were so near to me that I 
feared you were about to kiss me.” 

“And then you would have slapped my face?” 

“Oh, it is only frightened women who msike small points.” 

He let the pearls drop with a small crash on to the table, and walked 
towards the door. 

“Cavalier,” she said, “would you have returned the pearls if they 
had been real?” 

“I am afraid so,” he said from the door. “Is it necessary for me to 
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tell you why? Good-bye, Lady Quom But should your husband ever 
miss his pearl studs, you will know that my disapproval of a com- 
plaisant husband has reached its limit.” 

His hand was on the door-knob. 

“My friend,” she said, “I have just realised that I know so httle 
about you. Are you, by any chance, engaged or married^” 

As he turned from the door he saw she was pressing the bell. 

“I am ringing,” she said, “for tea.” 

These Charming People, by Michael Arlen. New York Geo H Doran. 1924 
The Green Hat, by Michael Arlen. New York Doran 1924 
These Thirteen, by Wilham Faulkner New York Cape and Smith 1931 
Some Like Them Short, by William March Boston Little, Brown 1939 
rake Ffljy, by Damon Runyon New York Triangle 1941 
The Fifth Column and the First Forty-Nine Stones, by Ernest Hemingway New 
York Scribner 1938 

Tales of the Jazz Age, by F Scott Fitzgerald New York Scribner 1922 
All the Sad Young Men, hy T Scott Fitzgerald New York Scribner 1926 
The Last Tycoon, by F Scott Fitzgerald New York Scribner 1941. 
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Now A FEW more letters. I have never thought Lawrence’s 
short stones very good. I find them formless and verbose He also, it 
seems, needed elbow room to express that view of life that fascinated so 
many of his readers and that to others, myself included, seemed dis- 
torted To my mind it was the view of a sick man of abnormal irrita- 
bility, whose nature was warped by poverty and cankered with a ran- 
kling envy He may have had a streak of genius, I don’t know, I have a 
notion that he was a better poet than prose writer. He had a wonder- 
ful felicity for stringing words together, and you can go through his 
works and find sentence after sentence of ravishing beauty, but the 
general effect, to me at least, is lush and airless But it would be unfair 
to neglect a writer whom many good judges thought the most original 
and powerful novelist of his generation, and s® I am giving you a 
couple of letters that I find charactenstic, interesting and sympathetic. 

Walter Hines Page, editor of The Atlantic Monthly and later of 
The World’s Work, was ambassador to the Court of St James’s during 
the first World War His letter written from London then is still worth 
reading now I could not find the letter he is said to have wntten 
to a lady who sent him a manuscript, and so that she might be sure 
he had read it, slightly gummed two pages together. When it was 
returned to her with the two pages still stuck, she wrote angrily to him, 
tellmg him what she had done, and accused him of not having read 
her work. “Madam,” he is said to have replied, “it is not necessary 
to eat the whole of an egg to know that it is bad.” 

Ohver Wendell Holmes, the son of the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, was a Justice of the Supreme Court, and his correspondence 
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I with Sir Frederick Pollock, an English lawyer, recently published, 
shown the world that he was a most engaging letter writer. The 
letters I have chosen come from a group addressed to a young 
phinese, Mr. Wu. They show the writer’s good sense, light touch, 
and amiable character. 

John Jay Chapman is often spoken of as the best letter writer that 
America has seen He had all the qualities necessary to make him 
such; he was a man of decided opinions, which he was ever ready to 
estpress in season and out, of courage, strong affections and rugged 
character; and a bit cranky. But Edmund Wilson has written an 
admirable essay upon him, and I can very well refer you to that if 
after reading his lively letters you wish to know more about him I 
read one of his books for the purpose of this anthology, Greei Genius, 
but could not persuade myself that it was of any great consequence. 
He IS seen to advantage in his letters. In them the man, with his 
passion and humor, his prejudices and his loving kindness, stands be- 
fore you. M Lincoln Schuster, in his anthology of great letters, has 
given wide diffusion to one that Chapman wrote to his wife, which 
she herself described as a marvelous love letter I have preferred to 
give here letters that show to my mind better his buoyant gaiety and 
robust individuality 


Letters from D. H. Lawrence 

TO T. D D 

The Cearne, 

Near Edenbndge, Kent 

7 July, igi4. 

Dear D , — 

I was glad to get your still sad letter, and sorry you are so down 
yet. I can’t help thinking that you wouldn’t be quite so down if you 
and Mrs D didn’t let yourselves be separated rather by this trouble. 
Why do you do that’ I think the trouble ought to draw you together, 
and you seem to let it put you apart. Of course I may be wrong But it 
seems a shame that her one cry, when she is in distress, should be for 
her mother. You ought to be the mother and father to her. Perhaps 
if you go away to your unhealthy post, it may be good for you. But 
perhaps you may be separating your inner life from hers — I don’t 
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mean anything actual and external — but you may be taking yourself 
inwardly apart from her, and leaving her inwardly separate frosjfi 
you : which is no true marriage, and is a form of failure. I am awft^ly 
sorry; because I think that no amount of outward trouble and strttt§^ 
of circumstance could really touch you both, if you were together. 
But if you are not together, of course, the strain becomes too great, 
and you want to be alone, and she wants her mother. And it seems 
to me an awful pity if, after you have tried, you have to fail and go 
separate ways I am not speaking of vulgar outward separation: I 
know you would always be a good reliable husband but there is more 
than that there is the real sharing of one life. I can’t help thinking 
your love for Mrs D hasn’t quite been vital enough to give you your- 
self peace. One must learn to love, and go through a good deal of 
suffering to get to it, like any knight of the grail, and the journey 
is always towards the other soul, not away from it Do you think love 
is an accomplished thing, the day it is recognized^ It isn’t. To love, 
you have to learn to understand the other, more than she understands 
herself, and to submit to her understanding of you It is damnably 
difficult and painful, but it is the only thing which endures. You 
mustn’t think that your desire or your fundamental need is to make 
a good career, or to fill your life with activity, or even to provide for 
your family materially It isn’t. Your most vital necessity in this life 
IS that you shall love your wife completely and implicitly and in entire 
nakedness of body and spirit. Then you wil' have peace and inner 
security, no matter how many things go wrong And this peace and 
security will leave you free to act and to produce your own work, a 
real independent workman 

You asked me once what my message was I haven’t got any general 
message, because I believe a general message is a general means of 
side-tracking one’s own personal difficulties like Chnst’s — thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself — has given room for all the modern 
filthy system of society. But this that I tell you is my message as far 
as I’ve got any. 

Please don’t mind what I say — ^you know I don’t really want to be 
impertinent or interfering 

Mrs Huntingdon is coming over to England this month. Probably 
she would bring Mrs D But perhaps Noemi would be better. I am 
sorry Paddy is still so seedy. He is a strange boy. I think he will need 
a lot of love He has a curious heavy consciousness, a curious awareness 
of what people feel for him I think he will need a lot of understanding 
and a lot of loving He may, I thiriii, have quite an unusual form of 
intelhgence. When you said he might be a musician, it struck me. He 
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has got that cunous difference from othei people, which may mean 
h* is going to have a distinct creative personality. But he will suffer 
a great deal, and he will want a lot of love to make up for it. 

I think our marriage comes off at the Kensington registrar's office 
on Saturday. I will try to remember to send you the Times you asked 
for. When I get paid for my novel, I want to send you a small cheque 
for doing the novel. You will not mind if it is not very much that I 
send you. 

We are very tired of London already, and very glad to be down 
here in the country Probably we are going to stay m Derbyshire — ^and 
then for August going to the west of Ireland But I shall write and tell 
you Don’t be miserable — I have you and Mrs D rather on my con- 
science just now — I feel as if you were taking things badly But 
don’t do that 

Auf wtedersehen, 

D H Lawrence 

Remember me to Mrs D 


TO LADY OTTOLINE MORRELL 

Greatham, Pulborough, Sussex 

14 May, igi5 

My dear Lady Ottoline, — 

I wonder if you arc still in Buxton, and if you got the last batch 
of MS which I sent you, enclosed with a copy of the Imagist Anthology 
which contains some of my verses If you got them, tell me, will you^ 

We were in London for four days beautiful weather, but I don’t 
like London My eyes can see nothing human that is good, nowadays 
at any rate, nothing public London seems to me like some hoary 
massive underworld, a hoary ponderous inferno The traffic flows 
through the rigid grey streets like the rivers of hell through their banks 
of dry, rocky ash The fashions and the women’s clothes are very 
ugly. 

Coming back here, I find the country very beautiful The apple 
trees are leaning forwards, all white with blossom, towards the green 
grass. I watch, in the morning when I wake up, a thrush on the wall 
outside the window — not a thrush, a blackbird — and he sings, open- 
ing his beak It is a strange thing to watch his singing, opening his 
beak and giving out his calls and warblmgs, then remaining silent He 
looks so remote, so buned in pnmeval silence, standing there on the 
wall, and bethinking himself, then opening his beak to make the 
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itrange, strong sounds. He seems as if his singing were a sort of talking 
to himself, or of thinking aloud his strongest thoughts. I wish I was 
a blackbird, like him I hate men 

"The ousel cock of sable hue 
And orange-yellow bill” 

The bluebells are all out in the wood, under the new vivid leaves. 
But they are rather dashed aside by yesterday’s rain It would be nice 
if the Lord sent another flood and drowned the world Probably I 
should want to be Noah I am not sure. 

I’ve got again into one of those horrible sleeps from which I can’t 
wake. I can’t brush it aside to wake up You know those horrible sleeps 
when one is struggling to wake up, and can’t. I was like it all autumn 
— now I am again like it Everything has a touch of delirium, the 
blackbird on the wall is a delinum, even the apple-blossom. And when 
I see a snake winding rapidly in the marshy places, I think I am mad. 

It IS not a question of me, it is the world of men. The world of men 
IS dreaming, it has gone mad in its sleep, and a snake is strangling 
it, but It can’t wake up 

When I read of the Lusitania, and of the riots m London, I know it 
IS so I think soon we must get up and try to stop it Let us wait a little 
longer. Then when we cannot bear it any longer, we must try to wake 
up the world of men, which has gone mad m its sleep 

I cannot bear it much longer, to let the madness get stronger and 
stronger possession Soon we in England shall go fully mad, with hate. 
I too hate the Germans so much, I could kill every one of them. Why 
should they goad us to this frenzy of hatred, why should we be tortured 
to bloody madness, when we are only grieved in our souls, and heavy? 
They will drive our heaviness and our grief away in a fury of rage. 
And we don’t want to be worked up into this fury, this destructive 
madness of rage. Yet we must, we are goaded on and on. I am mad 
with rage myself. I would like to kill a million Germans — two millions. 

I wonder when we shall see you again, and where you are. I have 
promised to stay here for another month at least, to teach Mary 
Saleeby. Her mother has a nervous breakdown, and they asked me to 
teach the child I do it for the child’s sake, for nothing else. So my 
mornings are taken up, for 354 hours each day. 

Don’t take -any notice of my extravagant talk — one must say some- 
thing. Write soon and tell us where you are, and how you are I feel 
a httle bit anxious about you, when you do not write. 

VJlef 

D. H. Lawrence. 
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Letter from Walter Hines Page 

TO HERBERT S HOUSTON 

American Embassy 
London 

Sunday, 24 Aug , jg/5 

Dear H S H ■ 

. . . You know there’s been much discussion of the decadence of 
the English people I don’t believe a word of it They have an awful 
slum, I hear, as everybody knows, and they have an idle class Worse, 
from an equal-opportunity point-of-view, they have a very large 
servant-class, and a large class that depends on the nobility and the 
rich. All these are economic and social drawbacks But they have 
always had all these — except that the slum has become larger in 
modem years. And I don’t see or find any reason to believe m the 
theory of decadence. The world never saw a finer lot of men than the 
best of their ruling class You may search the world and you may 
search history for finer men than Lord Morley, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Harcourt, and other members of the present Cabinet. And I meet such 
men everywhere — gently bred, high-minded, physically fit, intellec- 
tually cultivated, patriotic If the devotion to old forms and the inertia 
which makes any change almost impossible strike an American as out- 
of-date, you must remember that in the grand old times of England, 
they had all these things and had them worse than they are now I 
can’t see that the race is breaking down or giving out Consider how 
their political morals have been pulled up since the days of the rotten 
boroughs, consider how their court-life is now high and decent, and 
think what it once was. British trade is larger this year than it ever was, 
Englishmen are richer than they ever were and more of them are rich. 
They write and speak and play cricket, and govern, and fight as well as 
they have ever done — excepting, of course, the wnting of Shakespeare 
Another conclusion that is confirmed the more you see of English 
life is their high art of living When they make their money, they stop 
money-making and cultivate their minds and their gardens and enter- 
tain their friends and do all the high arts of living — to perfection. 
Three days ago a retired soldier gave a garden-party ih my honour, 
twenty-five miles out of London. There was his historic house, a part 
of it 500 years old; there were his ten acres of garden, his lawn, his 
trees; and they walk with you over it all, they sit out-of-doors, they 
serve tea; they take life rationally; they talk pleasantly (not jocularly, 
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nor story-telling ) ; they abhor the smart in talk or in conduct; they have 
gentleness, cultivation, the best manners in the world; and they are 
genuine. The hostess has me take a basket and go with her while 
she cuts it full of flowers for us to bring home, and, as we walk, she 
tells the story of the place. She is a tenant-for-life, it is entailed. Her 
husband was wounded in South Afnca Her heir is her nephew The 
home, of course, will remain in the family forever. No, they don’t go 
to London much in recent years’ why should they? But they travel a 
month or more. They give three big tea-parties — one when the rhodo- 
dendrons bloom and the others at stated times. They have friends to 
stay with them half the time, perhaps — sometimes parties of a dozen. 
England never had a finer lot of folk than these And you see them 
everywhere. The art of living sanely they have developed to as high a 
level, I think, as you will find at any time in any land 

The present political battle is fiercer than you would ever guess. 
The Lords feel that they are sure to be robbed they see the end of 
the ordered world Chaos and confiscation he before them. Yet that, 
too, has nearly always been so It was so in the Reform Bill days. 
Lord Morley said to me the other day that when all the abolitions 
had been done, there would be fewer things abolished than anybody 
hopes or fears, and that there would be the same problems in some 
form for many generations I’m beginning to believe that the English- 
man has always been afraid of the future — that’s what keeps him so 
alert They say to me “You have frightful things happen in the 
United States — your Governor of New York, your Thaw case, your 
corruption, etc , etc , and yet you seem sure and tell us that your 
countrymen feel sure of the safety of your government ’’ In the 
newspaper comments on my Southampton speech the other day, this 
same feeling cropped up, the American Ambassador assures us that 
the note of hope is the dominant note of the Republic — etc , etc Yes, 
they are dull, in a way — not dull, so much as steady, and yet they have 
more solid sense than any other people 

It’s an interesting study — the most interesting in the world The 
genuineness of the courtesy, the real kindness and the hospitality of 
the English are beyond praise and without limit. In this they show a 
strange contradiction to their dickering habits in trade and their 
“unctuous rectitude” in stealing continents I know a place in the 
world now where they are steadily moving their boundaiy' line into 
other people’s territory. I guess they really believe that the earth 
belongs to them. 

Sincerely, 

W. H. P. 
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LetUrs from Oliver Wendell Holmes 

TO MR. wu 

Beverly Farms, Mass 

September ao, iga3 

My dear Mr Wu, 

Your letter moves me by its generous enthusiasm It is a fine thing 
for a young man to be capable of it, and even if after I have become a 
shadow the emphasis of your interests takes other directions, it will be 
a noble recollection that you felt so once 

I should like to keep on until more defimtely aware of the gradual 
decline of my powers And that is the answer to your suggestion of an 
autobiography So long as I am capable of my best, I want to put it to 
my work A man’s spiritual history is best told m what he does in his 
chosen fine Life having thrown me into the law, I must try to put my 
feeling of the infinite into that, to exhibit the detail with such hint of 
a vista as I can, to show in it the great line of the universal. This 
sounds a little pompous, but it truly expresses my desire and the way 
I felt when called on perhaps to construe some temporary statutes, 
so that untying little knots never seems drudgery Just after sending 
my last letter to you, a further thought occurred to me with regard to 
the forms of thought. Whatever the value of the notion of forms, the 
only use of the forms is to present their contents, just as the only use 
of a pint pot is to present the beer (or whatever lawful liquid it may 
contain) , and infinite meditation upon the pot never will give you the 
beer 

But at this point it suddenly occurs to me that very possibly you may 
have left Berlin before this letter arrives I even hesitate to send it as 
I should not like to have it fall into other hands I will take the risk 
but will say no more now, hoping that in the next few months I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you in person 

Sincerely yours, 

O. W. Holmes. 


TO MR. WU 


June i6, 1933. 

My dear Mr. Wu, 

Your letter came last night and I at once wrote to Pound telling him 
what my acquaintance was with you and that I desired to throw 
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whatever influence I might have in favor of giving you the scholaishift 
As I expect to leave here next Monday for Boston and then Beverly 
Farms, Massachusetts (near to Boston), and Beverly Farms will be my 
address. Beverly Farms, not Beverly. If I live I expect to return here ia 
the latter days of September. I am sorry at your disappointment about 
the Carnegie Fellowship, but it may turn out a blessing The test of 
an ideal or rather of an idealist, is the power to hold to it and get one’s 
inward inspiration from it under difficulties When one is comfortable 
and well off, it is easy to talk high talk I remember just before the 
battle of Antietam thinking and perhaps saying to a brother officer 
that it would be easy after a comfortable breakfast to come down the 
steps of one’s house pulling on one’s gloves and smoking a cigar to 
get on to a horse and charge a battery up Beacon Street, while the 
ladies wave handkerchiefs from a balcony But the reality was to pass 
a night on the ground in the ram with your bowels out of order and 
then after no particular breakfast to wade a stream and attack the 
enemy That is hfe I hope that your interest in philosophy (and 
philosophy wisely understood is the greatest interest there is) will not 
lead you too far from the concrete My notion of the philosophic 
movement is simply to see the universal in the particular, which per- 
haps IS a commonplace, but is the best of commonplaces if you realize 
that every particular is as good as any other to illustrate it, subject 
only to the qualification, that some can see it in one, some in another 
matter more readily, according to their faculties The artist sees the line 
of growth m a tree, the business man an opportunity in a muddle, the 
lawyer a principle in a lot of dramatic detail Great as is my respiect 
for Stammler I am a little afraid that he may tend to keep you too 
remote from daily facts I noticed that he criticized my remark about 
experience and logic, I think I appreciate logic — see e g my Collected 
Legal Papers if you have time, p i8o, in The Path of the Law, but I 
am afraid that I should differ fundamentally as to the absolute value 
of his forms — but that goes back to fundamentals which it would “mke 
too long to write about I don’t believe or know' anything about absolute 
truth I hinted at my generalities m “Ideals and Doubts” and “Natural 
Law” in the same book I noticed once that you treated it as a joke 
when I asked how you knew that you weren’t dreaming me. I am 
quite senous, and as I have put it in an article referred to above, we 
begin with an act of faith, with deciding that we are not God, for if 
we were dreaming the universe we should be God so far as we knew. 
You never can prove that you are awake By an act of faith I assume 
that you exist in the same sense that I do and by the same act assunw 
that I am in the universe and not it in me. I regard myself as a 
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cosmic gang-lion — a. part of an imimaginable and don’t venture to 
assume that my canU helps which I call reason and truth are cosmic 
can’t helps I know nothing about it, but I am being led too far. I can 
oiJy send you my good wishes and still hope that I may have a glimpse 
of you this summer. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. W. Holmes. 


TO MR. WU 

January 31, iQsS. 

My dear Wu, 

This will be a dull and short letter, as I have a cold that checks the 
gemal current of the soul for the moment Nothing serious, but 
aggravating as I have been free from them to a greater extent than 
usual. 

The practical is disagreeable, a mean and stony soil, but from that 
it is that all valuable theory comes. That is why I thought Ehrlich’s 
Grundelgung der Soziologie des Rechts worth a garretful of phi- 
losophers from Hegel down. As I remember it a man had to be able 
to digest the inorganic and turn it into living tissue to write that book 
And some one told me the other day that he starved to death I don’t 
suppose literally but as a result of the sufferings of the war, I hate to 
think of It. 

I have been very hard at work most of the time since I have been 
here, hstenmg to arguments and wnting decisions, no time for reading 
except what I half hear while playing solitaire in the evenings As you 
know I don’t go out at all and even excuse myself from the White 
House Dinner and Reception for us If you care for nature, William 
Beebe writes about it with the accuracy of a scientific man and the 
charm of a poet I have just listened with much pleasure to Edge of 
the Jungle by him and he has writteg a lot of other things 

I must stop As I said, nothing senous, but for the moment I am not 
good for much. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

O. W. Holmes. 
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Letters from John Jay Chapman 

TO MRS. WINTHROP CHANLER 

Sylvama, 

November 2 q, igog. 

Dear Daisy • 

If Mrs Wharton is in Paris, give her my love. She’s a dear old thing 
— and tell her I wrote a letter a year ago, but it became so long and 
encyclopedic and so really terribly profound and inclusive that I had to 
destroy it It was no use of having anything go all after such a 

letter Poor world' Give it a show 

I wish I could read her books. The Roman important politicians 
used to have a nomenclator whose business it was to know everyone’s 
name The nomenclator, who was always a slave, whispered the name 
of everybody Of course it implies slavery, and good old classical 
slavery, of the highly educated class — ^but I wish I could have a book 
reader — somebody whom I could force to read any book I had a 
curiosity to know about Elizabeth won’t do it I find one can get a 
good deal out of buying a book I suppose the soul of the author 
gratefully reveals itself through the covers Very often I buy a book 
because of living in the country and fearing someone like you might 
drop m and not find anything more recent than Samuel Johnson. . . . 

Yours affectionately, 

Jack 


TO WILLIAM JAMES 

jaj West Sand Street 
March 28, igio 

Villain' to flee away and give no time for notes to catch your ship. 

I’ve a good mind to go to Nauheim I have heart trouble , and _ 

body once suggested Nauheim. You leave nobody in this country 
except Dickinson Miller I am just writing to him to ask him some 
questions — but alas, what does he know? 

The great need is to get information without reading books. 

Reading books is so injurious to the mind. I am thinking of you and 
of many other great intellects. That is the problem, how to get what is 
in the book out of it without reading it. A good but dangerous way is 
to live with it. Buy it and leave it on a table and talk about it. Then 
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in three months— write about it After this, information will begin to 
come m 

Yours affectionately 

and to Mrs James too and much love from my wife to you both . . . 

Jack 


TO HIS WIFE 


Saturday 
II Poggio 

4, Vicolo C arcane 

P S I am having some gold fringe put on my pants and I have 
assumed the title of Monsignore It is amazing how easily gentility sits 
on me I believe some people are just naturally swells — you know what 
I mean — and fit well in palaces and eat good food naturally and with- 
out effort I remember the first royal palace I saw — seemed to me — 
gave me a feeling — just like the old homestead I often think that 
Grandma Jones used to say, ‘the Chapmans were once Kings ’ Dear 
old Grandpa, with his old cotton socks, wouldn’t he be proud if he 
could see me he-hawing and chaw-chawing with Roman princes' 


Sunday morning 
Feb 12 igii 

I begin the day with breakfast in bed — as I know the Vitis don’t 
get up early and I feel as if this were more restful to the household, 
I am so unselfish m small matters Also — the second man-servant 
began talking about my bath as soon as I arrived yesterday, and whether 
I would like It wet or dry or hot or on toast, and that he would pre- 
pare It He began again at dawn IVell, 1 did a very mean thing to that 
man I took my bath and never told him about it till afterwards But 
I can’t help feeling that by taking breakfast in bed I regained his 
respect and love 

I am reading old Florentine lyrics in the book I got at Spithover’s — 
and may rake up a Theocritus — though S didn’t have any I didn’t 
spill any egg in the bed — (or very little) and to show how one ill act 
leads to another I ate my eggs oujt of my coffee cup — so had to drink 
my coffee out of the water glass by my bedside — so, now that they 
have taken the tray away— I have to drink out of the water bottle 
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all day — and every dnnk I take, I say this shows 1 'Let this be a 
lesson to you! . 


TO MRS. WINTHROP CHANLER 

On the train Thanksgiving day, iQii. 

Dear Daisy 

Henry Taylor lent me H Adams’ big book about his Education 
which I read half of This reminds me of you You are a sort of pupil — 
and castaway, drowning, clutcher at the piping Adams as he sits on 
his raft at sunset and combs his golden hair with a gpld toothpick 
There ought to be people like you in the world — and I hope there 
always will be 

But what I wanted to say was how amusing and delightful the 
book IS Why, it’s quite a Social fan and Horace Walpole sort of book 
It has the social point of view Bon ton — if that’s how you spell it — 
is the altar, and instead of throwing a rotten egg at it I ought to wel- 
come It as you do Surely life is large or — so small rather — we ought to 
be grateful for this type, and I’m a great ass even to criticise him 
Did you hear what Howells once said to a boring author who was 
trying to wring a compliment out of him^ T don’t know how it is,’ 
said the author, ‘I don’t seem to write as well as I used to do ’ ‘Oh, 
yes you do — indeed you do. You write as well as you ever did, — But 
your taste is improving’ I swear this is as good as Voltaire It’s too 
good to be new — must come from Alexandria. Only Alexandria was 
dull, I think 

Yours affectionately 

Jack 


TO S. S. DRURY 


Barrytown, N Y 
Nov 26 igi6 

My dear Dr. Drury 

Do you really think that if I had any ideas on the parent and child 
question I’d waste them on you^ But just now I am taking a loaf and 
trying to forget the whole subject. Is the education of the young the 
whole of life^ I hate the young — I’m worn out with them They 
absorb you and suck you dry and ate vampires and selfish brutes at 
best. Give me some good old rumsoaked club men — who can’t be im- 
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proved and make no moral claims — and let me play chequers vndi 
them and look out of the Club window and think about what I’ll 
have for dinner. 

Yours faithfully 

John Jay Chapman 


Sons and Lovers, by D H. Lawrence. New York Modern Library 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hts Book Notices and Uncollected Papers New 
York Central Book Co 1936 

The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page, by Burton J Hendrick New York 
Doubleday igs2 

The 2 riple Thinkers, by Edmund Wilson New York Harcourt 1938 
John Jay Chapman and His Letters, by M A DeWolfe Howe Boston Houghton 
Mifflin 1937 

A Treasury of the World^s Great Letters Edited b> M Lincoln Schuster. New 
York, Simon & Schuster. 1940 
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The following poems were occasioned by the first World 

War 

During the first years of this century the world to all appearance 
was a settled and orderly place On the whole, prosperity reigned 
and the young thought they could look forward to the future with 
the confidence that it would be much like the past There was social 
progress The condition of the working classes was getting better, there 
was little unemployment, and model dwellings were slowly replacing 
foul slums Existence e'^en for the poor was tolerable, for the well- 
to-do It was easy Securities paid retisonable dividends and taxes were 
bearable An increasing number of inventions made life more and 
more comfortable Your liberty of movement was unhampered, and 
you could travel all over the world with security and convenience. 
It entered no one’s head that the freedom of the individual could be 
threatened Oh, it was a very good world to live in 

Alarmists talked, it is true, of the ambitions of Germany, but the 
general opinion of the people at large was that the Powers of Europe 
were sufficiently civilized to settle their differences without recourse 
to war War came It seemed such a monstrous folly that at first 
people couldn’t understand what it meant. They talked of business as 
usual It never occurred to them that the old world they knew was 
receiving a blow from which it would not recover. 

The shock, the moral shock, excited in many the urge to express 
themselves in verse; and poetry, which had been (certainly in England) 
in the doldrums, a pretty, rather trivial exercise, with only Yeats to 
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carry on the tradition of English poetry, richly flowered. “Everyone 
suddenly burst out singing.” 

Verse was not only copiously vmtten, but widely read; it seemed 
the natural expression of the time. People spoke of a poetic renais- 
sance Much of the verse that was produced then was wonderfully 
moving, but it looks now as though it owed its appeal more to the 
moment than to its intrinsic worth One thought it better than it was 
because of the circumstances in which it was written just as one may 
think very well of a poor play because it is superbly acted 

Not all the pieces I am giving you here are of great poetic value 
Rupert Brooke, indeed, who was the most famous of them all, wrote 
better poetry than the faintly sentimental lines I print here, but his 
unhappy fate, and the emotion that is m them, touch me still 

It may be that in Charles Hamilton Sorley England lost a great 
poet He was twenty when he was killed, and his one book of verse 
was published after his death The poem I have put here is bright 
with the radiance of youth 

You will find other poems by A E. Housman later in this book I 
felt that his fine lines “On an Army of Mercenaries” should go in 
this place. 


For the Fallen 

LAURENCE BINYON 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 

Solemn the drums thrill : Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 

They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 
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They shall grow not old, as we that are left groV old • 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 

They mingle not with their laughing comrades again; 
They sit no more at familiar tables of home, 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time , 

They sleep beyond England’s foam 

But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight. 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night, 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust. 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain. 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain 


Everyone Sang 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

Everyone suddenly burst out singing. 

And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom 
Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields, on, on, and out of sight 

Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted. 

And beauty came like the setting sun 
My heart was shaken with tears, and horror 
Drifted away O, but everyone 

Was a bird, and the song was wordless, the singing will never be done. 
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From My Diary, July igi4 

WILFRID OWEN 


Leaves 

Murmuring by myriads in the shimmering trees. 
Lives 

Wakening with wonder in the Pyrenees. 

Birds 

Cheerily chirping in the early day 
Bards 

Singing of summer scything thro’ the hay. 

Bees 

Shaking the heavy dews from bloom and frond. 

Boys 

Bursting the surface of the ebony pond 
Flashes 

Of swimmers carving thro’ the sparkling cold. 

Fleshes 

Gleaming with wetness to the morning gold 
A mead 

Bordered about with warbling water brooks 
A maid 

Laughing the love-laugh with me, proud of looks. 
The heat 

Throbbing between the upland and the peak 
Her heart 

Quivering with passion to my pressed cheek 
Braiding 

Of floating flames across the mountain brow. 

Brooding 

Of stillness, and a sighing of the bough 
Stirs 

Of leaflets in the gloom; soft petal-showers; 

Stars 

Expanding with the starrid nocturnal flowers. 



Greater Love 


WILFRED OWEN 
Red lips are not so red 

As the stained stones kissed by the Enghsh dead. 

Kindness of wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure 
O Love, your eyes lose lure 

When I behold eyes blinded m my stead' 

Your slender attitude 

Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-skewed, 

Rolling and rolling there 
Where God seems not to care. 

Till the fierce love they bear 

Cramps them in death’s extreme decrepitude 

Your voice sings not so soft, — 

Though even as wind murmuring through raftered loft,- — 
Your dear voice is not clear. 

Gentle, and evenjng clear. 

As theirs whom none now hear 

Now earth has stopped their piteous mouths that coughed. 

Heart, you were never hot, 

Nor large, nor full like hearts made great with shot. 

And though your hand be pale. 

Paler are all which trail 

Your cross through flame and hail 

Weep, you may weep, for you may touch them not 


Breakfast 

WILFRID GIBSON 

We ate our breakfast lying on our backs 
Because the shells were screeching overhead. 
I bet a rasher to a loaf df bread 
That Hull United would beat Halifax 
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When i'immy Stainthorpe played full-back instead 
Of Billy Bradford. Ginger raised his head 
And cursed, and took the bet, and dropt back dead. 
We ate our breakfast lying on our backs 
Because the shells were screeching overhead. 


The Soldier 

RUPERT BROOKE 

If I should die, think only this of me 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That IS for ever England There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed, 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware. 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds, dreams happy as her day. 

And laughter, learnt of friends , and gentleness. 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven 


I Have a Rendezvous with Death 

ALAN SEEGER 

I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade. 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous Vvith Death 

When Spnng brings back blue days and fair. 
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It may be he shall take my hand. 

And lead me into his dark land. 

And close my eyes and quench my breath — 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear 

God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath. 
Where hushed awakenings arc dear 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year. 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous 


The Song of the Ungirt Runners 

CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY 

We swing ungirded ‘hips. 

And lightened are our eyes, 

The rain is on our lips. 

We do not run for prize. 

We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare. 

But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 

The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm 
The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 

Does the tearing tempest pause? 

Do the tree tops asl^ it why^ 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky 
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The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize. 

But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 

And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 


Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries 

A. E. HOUSMAN 

These, in the day when heaven was falling. 

The hour when earth’s foundations fled. 

Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead 

Their sfioufders held the sky suspended. 

They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; 

What God abandoned, these defended. 

And saved the sum of things for pay. 

CoUeeted Poems, by Rupert Brooke New York Dodd 1915 , 

Poems, by Wilfred Owen New York Viking 1921 

Battle, and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Gibson New York Macmillan. 1916 
Fuel, by Wilfnd Gibson New York Macmillan 1934 
Satirical Poems, by Siegfned Sassoon. New York Viking 1928 
Vigils, by Siegfried Sassoon New York Viking 1936 
Rhymed Ruminations, by Siegfried Sassoon. New York. Viking 1941. 
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In my introduction to this anthology I said that in The T rav- 
eller^s Library I had included three novels. If I had had room to do 
this here, I should have been hard put to it to decide which novels to 
choose in order to carry out the scheme I had in mind. The central one 
would certainly have been a detective story, for the vogue of this kind of 
fiction has been the most remarkable literary event of our time. The 
detective novel has long ceased to be a form that is dismissed with a 
scornful shrug of the shoulders by the wise and good Murder stories 
are read, we are told, by statesmen and bishops, by philosophers and 
bank presidents. No one then need any longer feel it necessary to 
apologize for hiS taste for them. The names of famous sleuths are as 
familiar to us as the names of film stars. 

But since I could not possibly print here a complete novel, I have 
put together the three short stories to which I now invite your atten- 
tion. I am encouraged to do this because no less an authority than 
Ellery Queen in the introduction to a recent anthology has with en- 
gaging candor stated that the detective novel is only a short story 
padded out to novel length. 

In passing, I should mention the fact that I am well aware that 
Ellery Queen is a name that covers the personahties of two writers 
assisted in their labors, if rumor speaks true, by a staff of stenographers, 
secretaries, reformed bui^lars, legal advisers and medical experts. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey are the result of generations of poetic opera- 
tion, during which older versions of ,the matenal were assimilated and 
altered, and we know that even when they were complete, entire pas- 
sages of later origin were inserted, but scholars still continue to speak 
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of Homer as though one man, the blind old man of Chios, were 
the sole author of the two epics, so I fefel justified in similarly referring 
to the two writers who have written the many books that have earned 
the name of Ellery Queen to the remotest parts of the earth. 

It IS natural that the public should prefer a detective novel to a 
detective story, for when you are out to be thrilled, you want within 
reason to be thrilled as long as may be. It is unsatisfactory to get a good 
murder and be given its solution at the end of a dozen pages , you want 
to be tantalized by suspect after suspect, teased by clue after clue, until 
in the small hours of the morning you have reached page three hundred 
and can go to sleep, your cunosity satisfied, with the happy feeling 
of something done 

Before leaving you to read the three tales that follow, I should like 
to point out to you that it is very difficult to write a detective story 
that is exciting and mystifying and that does not too greatly outrage 
probability The author may justly claim a certain suspension of dis- 
belief, but he should not ask you to accept behavior that runs contrary 
to elementary common sense The motive for the murder should at 
least be plausible, its method not so complicated as to seem impossible, 
and (to my mind at least) the murderer should have been able to 
persuade himself that with any luck he could get away with it. I 
think these three stones satisfy these demands as well as can reasonably 
be expected in an imperfect world 


The Avenging Chance 

ANTHONY BERKELEY 

Rcxjer sherinqham was inclined to think afterwards that the Poisoned 
Chocolates Case, as the papers called it, was perhaps the most perfectly 
planned murder he had ever encountered. The motive was so obvious, 
when you knew where to look for it — ^but you didn’t know, the method 
was so significant when you had grasped its real essentials — ^but you 
didn’t grasp them; the traces were so thinly covered, when you had 
realised what was covermg them — ^but you didn’t realise. But for a 
piece of the merest bad luck, which the murderer could not possibly 
have foreseen, the crime must hayt been added to the classical list ol 
great mysteries 

This is the gist of the case, as Chief Inspector Moresby told it one 



evening to Roger in the latter^s rooms m the Albany afweek or so after 
it happened’ — 


On the past Fnday morning, the fifteenth of November, at half past 
ten o’clock, m accordance with his invariable custom. Sir William 
Anstruther walked into his club in Piccadilly, the very exclusive Rain- 
bow Club, and asked for his letters The porter handed him three and 
a small parcel Sir William walked over to the fireplace m the big 
lounge hall to open them 

A few minutes later another member entered the club, a Mr Graham 
Beresford There were a letter and a couple of circulars for him, and 
he also strolled over to the fireplace, nodding to Sir William, but not 
speaking to him. The two men only knew each other very slightly, and 
had probably never exchanged more than a dozen words in all 

Having glanced through his letters, Sir William opened the parcel 
and, after a moment, snorted with disgust Beresford looked at him, 
and with a grunt Sir William thrust out a letter which had been en- 
closed in the parcel Concealing a smile (Sir William’s ways were a 
matter of some amusement to his fellow members), Beresford read 
the letter It was from a big firm of chocolate manufacturers, Mason 
& Sons, and set forth that they were putting on the market a new 
brand of liqueur chocolates designed especially to appeal to men , would 
Sir William do them the honour of accepting the enclosed two-pound 
box and letting the firm have his candid opinion on them’ 

“Do they think I’m a blank chorus girl’” fumed Sir William “Write 
’em testimonials about their blank chocolates, indeed' Blank ’em' I’ll 
complain to the blank committee That sort of blank thing can’t blank 
well be allowed here ’’ 

“Well, it’s an ill wind so far as I’m concerned,” Beresford soothed 
him “It’s reminded me of something My wife and I had a box at the 
Imperial last night I bet her a box of chocolates to a hundred ciga- 
rettes that she wouldn’t spot the villain by the end of the second act. 
She won I must remember to get them Have you seen it — The Creak- 
ing Skull ’ Not a bad show ” 

Sir William had not seen it, and said so with force 
“Want a box of chocolates, did you say’” he added, more mildly. 
“Well, take this blank one I don’t want it ” 

For a moment Beresford demurred politely and then, most un- 
fortunately for himself, accepted The money so saved meant nothing 
to him for he was a wealthy man, but trouble was always worth saving. 
By an extraordinarily lucky charJee neither the outer wrapper of 
the box nor its covering letter were thrown into the fire, and this was 
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the more fortunate in that both men had tossed the envelopes of their 
letters into the flames. Sir William did, indeed, make a bundle of the 
wrapper, letter and string, but he handed it over to Beresford, and the 
latter simply dropped it inside the fender. This bundle the porter sub- 
sequently extracted and, being a man of orderly habits, put it tidily 
away in the waste paper basket, whence it was retneved later by the 
police. 

Of the three unconscious protagonists in the impending tragedy. 
Sir William was without doubt the most remarkable Still a year oi 
two under fifty, he looked, with his flaming red face and thickset figure, 
a typical country squire of the old school, and both his manners and 
his language were in accordance with tradition His habits, especially 
as regards women, were also in accordance with tradition — the tradi- 
tion of the bold, bad baronet which he undoubtedly was. 

In comparison with him, Beresford was rather an ordinary man, a 
tall, dark, not handsome fellow of two-and-thirty, quiet and reserved 
His father had left him a rich man, but idleness did not appeal to him, 
and he had a finger in a good many business pies 

Money attracts money Graham Beresford had inherited it, he made 
it, and, inevitably, he had married it, too. The daughter of a late ship- 
owner in Liverpool, with not far off half a million in her own right 
But the money was incidental, for he needed her and would have mar- 
ried her just as inevitably (said his friends) if she had not had a 
farthing A tall, rather serious-minded, highly cultured girl, not so 
young that her character had not had time to form (she was twenty-five 
when Beresford married her, three years ago), she was the ideal wife 
for him. A bit of a Puritan perhaps in some ways, but Beresford, whose 
wild oats, though duly sown, had been a sparse crop, was ready enough 
to be a Puritan himself by that time if she was To make no bones about 
it, the Beresfords succeeded in achieving that eighth wonder of the 
modern world, a happy marriage 

And into the middle of it there dropped with irretrievable tragedy, 
the box of chocolates. 

Beresford gave them to her after lunch as they sat over their coffee, 
with some jesting remark about paying his honourable debts, and she 
opened the box at once. The top layer, she noticed, seemed to consist 
only of kirsch and maraschino Beresford, who did not believe in spoil- 
ing good coffee, refused when she offered him the box, and his wife ate 
the first one alone As she did so she exclaimed in surprise that the 
filling seemed exceedingly strong and positively burnt her mouth. 

Beresford explained that they v^ere samples of a new brand and then, 
made curious by what his wife had said, took one too A burning taste, 
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not intolerable but much too strong to be pleasant, followed the release 
of the liquid, and the almond flavouring seemed quite excessive 

“By Jove,” he said, “they are strong. They must be filled with neat 
alcohol.” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t do that, surely,” said his wife, taking another 
“But they are very strong I think I rather like them, though ” 

Beresford ate another, and disliked it still more “I don’t,” he said 
with decision “They make my tongue feel quite numb I shouldn’t cat 
any more of them if I were you I think there’s something wrong with 
them ” 

“Well, they’re only an experiment, I suppose,” she said “But they 
do burn. I’m not sure whether I like them or not ” 

A few minutes later Beresford went out to keep a business appoint- 
ment in the City He left her still trying to make up her mind whether 
she liked them, and still eating them to decide Beresford remembered 
that scrap of conversation afterwards very vividly, because it was the 
last time he saw his wife alive 

That was roughly half past two At a quarter to four Beresford 
arrived at his club from the City in a taxi, in a state of collapse. He 
was helped into the bmlding by the driver and the porter, and both 
described him subsequently as pale to the point of ghastliness, with 
staring eyes and livid lips, and his skin damp and clammy His mind 
seemed unaffected, however, and when they had got him up the steps 
he was able to walk, with the porter’s help, into the lounge 

The porter, thoroughly alarmed, wanted to send for a doctor at once, 
but Beresford, who was the last man m the world to make a fuss, re- 
fused to let him, saying that it must be indigestion and he would be all 
right in a few minutes To Sir William Anstruther, however, who was 
in the lounge at the time, he added after the porter had gone 

“Yes, and I believe it was those infernal chocolates you gave me, now 
I come to think of it I thought there was something funny about them 

at the time I’d better go and find out if my wife ” He broke off 

abruptly. His body, which had been leaning back limply in his chair, 
suddenly heaved rigidly upright, his jaws locked together, the livid lips 
drawn back in a horrible grin, and his hands clenched on the arms of 
his chair. At the same time Sir William became aware of an unmistak- 
able smell of bitter almonds. 

Thoroughly alarmed, believing indeed that the man was dying under 
his eyes. Sir William raised a shout for the porter and a doctor. The 
other occupants of the lounge hurrieff up, and between them they got 
the convulsed body of the unconscious man into a more comfortable 
position. Before the doctor could arrive a telephone message was re- 
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ceived at the cmb from an agitated butler asking if Mr. Beresford was 
there, and if so would he come home at once as Mrs. Beresford had 
been taken seriously ill. As a matter of fact she was already dead. 

Beresford did not die He had taken less of the poison than his wife, 
who after his departure must have eaten at least three more of the 
chocolates, so that its action was less rapid and the doctor had time to 
save him As a matter of fact it turned out afterwards that he had not 
had a fatal dose By about eight o’clock that night he was conscious; the 
next day he was practically convalescent 

As for the unfortunate Mrs Beresford, the doctor had arrived too 
late to save her, and she passed away very rapidly in a deep coma. 

The police had taken the matter in hand as soon as Mrs Beresford’s 
death was reported to them and the fact of poison established, and it 
was only a very short time before things had become narrowed down 
to the chocolates as the active agent 

Sir William was interrogated, the letter and wrapper were recovered 
from the waste paper basket, and, even before the sick man was out of 
danger, a detective inspector was asking for an interview with the man- 
aging director of Mason & Sons Scotland Yard moves quickly 

It was the police theory at this stage, based on what Sir William and 
the two doctors had been able to tell them, that by an act of criminal 
carelessness on the part of one of Mason’s employees, an excessive 
amount of oil of bitter almonds had been included in the filling mixture 
of the chocolates, for that was what the doctor had decided must be the 
poisomng ingredient However, the managing director quashed this idea 
at once oil of bitter almonds, he asserted, was never used by Mason’s 
He had more interesting news still Having read with undisguised 
astonishment the covering letter, he at once declared that it was a 
forgery No such letter, no such samples had been sent out by the firm 
at all , a new variety of liqueur chocolates had never even been mooted 
The fatal chocolates were their ordinary brand 

Unwrapping and examining one more closely, he called the In- 
spector’s attention to a mark on the underside, which he suggested was 
the remains of a small hole drilled in the case, through which the liquid 
could have been extracted and the fatal filling inserted, the hole after- 
wards being stopped up with softened chocolate, a perfectly simple 
operation 

He examined it under a magnifying glass and the Inspector agreed 
It was now clear to him that somebody had been trying deliberately 
to murder Sir William Anstruthcr 

Scotland Yard doubled its activities The chocolates were sent for 
analysis. Sir William was interviewed again, and so was the now con- 
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scious Beresford. From the latter the doctor insisted that the news of 
his wife’s death must be kept till the next day, as m his weakened 
condition the shock might be fatal, so that nothing very helpful was 
obtained from him. 

Nor could Sir William throw any light on the mystery or produce a 
single person who might have any grounds for trying to kill him He 
was living apart from his wife, who was the principal beneficiary in 
his will, but she was in the South of France, as the French police subse- 
quently confirmed His estate m Worcestershire, heavily mortgaged, 
was entailed and went to a nephew, but as the rent he got for it barely 
covered the interest on the mortgage, and the nephew was consider- 
ably better off than Sir William himself, there was no motive there. 
The police were at a dead end 

The analysis brought one or two interesting facts to light Not oil of 
bitter almonds but nitrobcnzme, a kindred substance, chiefly used in 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, was the somewhat surprising poison 
employed Each chocolate in the upper layer contained exactly six 
minims of it, in a mixture of kirsch and maraschino. The chocolates 
m the other layers were harmless. 

As to the other clues, they seemed equally useless. The sheet of 
Mason’s note paper was identified by Merton’s, the printers, as of their 
work, but there was nothing to show how it had got into the murderer’s 
possession All that could be said was that, the edges being distinctly 
yellowed, it must be an old piece The machine on which the letter had 
been typed, of course, could not be traced From the wrapper, a piece 
of ordinary brown paper with Sir William’s address hand-pnnted on it 
m large capitals, there was nothing to be learnt at all beyond that the 
parcel had been posted at the office in Southampton Street between the 
hours of 8.30 and 9 30 on the previous evening 

Only one thing was quite clear. Whoever had coveted Sir William’s 
life had no intention of paying for it with his or her own 

“And now you know as much as we do, Mr. Sheringham,” concluded 
Chief Inspector Moresby; “and if you can say who sent those chocolates 
to Sir William, you’ll know a good deal more.” 

Roger nodded thoughtfully. 

“It's a brute of a case I met a man only yesterday who was at school 
with Beresford He didn’t know him very well because Beresford was 
on the modern side and my friend wa.s a classical bird, but they were 
in the same house He says Beresford’s absolutely knocked over by his 
wife’s death. I wish you could find out who sent those chocolates, 
Moresby.” 
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“So do I, Mr. Sheringham,’* said Moresby gloomily. 

"It might have been anyone in the whole world,” Roger mused. 
“What about feminine jealousy, for instance'* Sir William’s private 
life doesn’t seem to be immaculate I dare say there’s a good deal of 
off with the old light-o’-love and on with the new.” 

“Why, that’s just what I’ve been looking into, Mr. Sheringham, sir,” 
retorted Chief Inspector Moresby reproachfully. “That was the first 
thing that came to me. Because if anything does stand out about this 
business it is that it’s a woman’s crime Nobody but a woman would 
send poisoned chocolates to a man Another man would send a poi- 
soned sample of whisky, or something like that ” 

“That’s a very sound point, Moresby,” Roger meditated “Very 
sound indeed And Sir William couldn’t help you^” 

“Couldn’t,” said Moresby, not without a trace of resentment, “or 
wouldn’t I was inclined to believe at first that he might have his 
suspicions and was shielding some woman But I don’t think so now.” 

“Humph!” Roger did not seem quite so sure “It’s reminiscent, this 
case, isn’t it!* Didn’t some lunatic once send poisoned chocolates to the 
Commissioner of Police himself'* A good crime always gets imitated, 
as you know.” 

Moresby brightened 

“It’s funny you should say that, Mr. Sheringham, because that’s the 
very conclusion I’ve come to I’ve tested every other theory, and so far 
as I know there’s not a soul with an interest in Sir William’s death, 
whether from motives of gam, revenge, or what you like, whom I 
haven’t had to rule quite out of it In fact, I’ve pretty well made up my 
mind that the person who sent those chocolates was some irresponsible 
lunatic of a woman, a social or religious fanatic who’s probably never 
even seen him And if that’s the case,” Moresby sighed, “a fat chance I 
have of ever laying hands on her ” 

“Unless Chance steps in, as it so often does,” said Roger brightly, 
“and helps you A tremendous lot of cases get solved by a stroke of 
sheer luck, don’t they!* Chance the Avenger It would make an ex- 
cellent film title But there’s a lot of truth in it If I were superstitious, 
which I’m not, I should say it wasn’t chance at all, but Providence 
avenging the victim ” 

“Well, Mr Sheringham,” said Moresby, who was not superstitious 
either, “to tell the truth, I don’t mind what it is, so long as it lets me 
get my hands on the right person ” 

If Moresby had paid his visit to Roger Sheringham with any hope of 
tapping that gentleman’s brains, he went away disappointed. 

To tell the truth, Roger was inclined to agree with the Chief In- 
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Spector’s conclusioiij that the attempt on the life of Sir William An- 
struther and the actual murder of the unfortunate Mrs. Beresford 
must be the work of some unknown criminal lunatic. For this reason, 
although he thought about it a good deal during the next few days, he 
made no attempt to take the case in hand. It was the sort of affair, 
necessitating endless inquiries that a private person would have neither 
the time nor the authority to carry out, which can be handled only by 
the official police. Roger’s interest m it was purely academic. 

It was hazard, a chance encounter nearly a week later, which trans- 
lated this interest from the academic into the personal. 

Roger was in Bond Street, about to go through the distressing ordeal 
of buying a new hat Along the pavement he suddenly saw bearing 
down on him Mrs Verreker-le-Flemmmg Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming 
was small, exquisite, rich, and a widow, and she sat at Roger’s feet 
whenever he gave her the opportunity But she talked She talked, in 
fact, and talked, and talked And Roger, who rather liked talking him- 
self, could not bear it He tried to dart across the road, but there was 
no opening in the traffic stream He was cornered 
Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming fastened on him gladly 
“Oh, Mr Sheringham' Just the person I wanted to see Mr Sher- 
ingham, do tell me. In confidence Are you taking up this dreadful 
business of poor Joan Beresford’s death’” 

Roger, the frozen and imbecile grin of civilised intercourse on his 
face, tried to get a word in , without result. 

“I was horrified when I heard of it — simply horrified You see, Joan 
and I were such very close friends Quite intimate And the awful 
thing, the truly terrible thing is that Joan brought the whole business 
on herself Isn’t that ap/jaWtng’” 

Roger no longer wanted to escape 

“What did you say’” he managed to insert incredulously. 

“I suppose it’s what they call tragic irony,” Mrs. Verreker-le-Flem- 
ming chattered on “Certainly it was tragic enough, and I’ve never 
heard anything so terribly ironical You know about that bet she made 
with her husband, of course, so that he had to get her a box of choco- 
lates, and if he hadn’t Sir William would never have given him the 
poisoned ones and he’d have eaten them and died himself and good 

nddance’ Well, Mr Sheringham ” Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming 

lowered her voice to a conspirator’s whisper and glanced about her in 
the approved manner. “I’ve never told anybody else this, but I’m telling 
you because I know you’ll appreciate it Joan wasn’t playing fair'” 
“How do you mean’” Roger asked^ bewildered. 

Mrs Verreker-le-Flemmmg was artlessly pleased with her sensation. 
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“Why, she’d seen the play before. We went together, die very first 
week it was on She knew who the villain was all the time.” 

“By Jove'” Roger was as impressed as Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming 
could have wished “Chance the Avenger! We’re none of us immune 
from it ” 

“Poetic justice, you mean^” twittered Mrs. Verreker-le-Flemmingj 
to whom these remarks had been somewhat obscure “Yes, but Joan 
Beresford of all people' That’s the extraordinary thing I should never 
have thought Joan would do a thing like that She was such a nice girl. 
A little close with money, of course, considering how well-off they are, 
but that isn’t anything Of course it was only fun, and pulling her hus- 
band’s leg, but I always used to think Joan was such a serious girl, Mr 
Sheringham I mean, ordinary people don’t talk about honour, and 
truth, and playing the game, and all those things one takes for granted 
But Joan did She was always saying that this wasn’t honourable, or 
that wouldn’t be playing the game Well, she paid herself for not play- 
ing the game, poor girl, didn’t she ■* Still, it all goes to show the truth of 
the old saying, doesn’t it'”’ 

“What old saying-”’ said Roger, hypnotised by this flow, 

“Why, that still waters run deep. Joan must have been deep, Tm 
afraid ” Mrs Vcrreker-le-Flemming sighed It was evidently a social 
error to be deep “I mean, she certainly took me in She can’t have 
been quite so honourable and truthful as she was always pretending, 
can she’ And I can’t help wondering whether a girl who’d deceive 
her husband in a little thing like that might not — oh, well, I don’t 
want to say anything against poor Joan now she’s dead, poor darling, 
but she can’t have been quite such a plaster saint after all, can she’ I 
mean,” said Mrs Verreker-le-Flemramg, in hasty extenuation of these 
suggestions, “I do think psychology is so very interesting, don’t you, 
Mr Shenngham’” 

“Sometimes, very,” Roger agreed gravely. “But you mentioned Sir 
William Anstruther just now. Do you know him, too’” 

“I used to,” Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming replied, without particular 
interest “Horrible man' Always runmng after some woman or other 
And when he’s fired of her, just drops her — biff' — like that At least,” 
added Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming somewhat hastily, “so I’ve heard.” 

“And what happens if she refuses to be dropped’” 

“Oh dear, I’m sure I don’t know I suppose you’ve heard the latest.” 

Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming hurried on, perhaps a trifle more pink 
than the delicate aids to nature pn her cheeks would have warranted. 

“He’s taken up with that Bryce woman now. You know, the wife of 
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the oil man, or petrol, or whatever he made his money in It began 
about three weeks ago. You’d have thought that dreadful business of 
being responsible, in a way, for poor Joan Beresford’s death would 

have sobered him up a little, wouldn’t you^ But not a bit of it, he ” 

Roger was following another line of thought. 

“What a pity you weren’t at the Imperial with the Beresfords that 
evemng She’d never have made that bet if you had been ” Roger 
looked extremely innocent “You weren’t, I suppose ” 

“I queried Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming in surprise “Good gracious, 
no. I was at the new revue at the Pavilion Lady Gavelstoke had a box 
and asked me to join her party ” 

“Oh, yes Good show, isn’t it'’ I thought that sketch The Sempiternal 
Triangle very clever Didn’t you^” 

“The Sempiternal Triangle'^” wavered Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming. 
“Yes, in the first half ” 

“Oh’ Then I didn’t see it I got there disgracefully late, I’m afraid. 
But then,” said Mrs Verreker-lc-Flemming with pathos, “I always do 
seem to be late for simply everything ” 

Roger kept the rest of the conversation resolutely upon theatres But 
before he left her he had ascertained that she had photographs of both 
Mrs Beresford and Sir William Anstruthcr, and had obtained permis- 
sion to borrow them some time As soon as she was out of view he 
hailed a taxi and gave Mrs Verreker-le-Flemming’s address He 
thought it better to take advantage of her permission at a time when 
he would not have to pay for it a second time over 

The parlourmaid seemed to think there was nothing odd in his 
mission, and took him up to the drawing-room at once A corner of 
the room was devoted to the silver-framed photographs of Mrs. 
Verreker-le-Flcmming’s friends, and there were many of them. Roger 
examined them with interest, and finally took away with him not two 
photographs but six, those of Sir William, Mrs Beresford, Beresford, 
two strange males who appeared to belong to the Sir William period, 
and, lastly, a likeness of Mrs. Verreker-le-Flemmmg herself. Roger 
liked confusing his trail 

For the rest of the day he was very busy 

His activities would have no doubt seemed to Mrs. Verreker-le- 
Flemmmg not merely baffling but pointless. He paid a visit to a public 
library, for instance, and consulted a work of reference, after which he 
took a taxi and drove to the offices of the Anglo-Eastern Perfumery 
Company, where he inquired for a certain Mr. Joseph Lea Hardwick 
and seemed much put out on hearing that no such gentleman was 
known to the firm and was certainly not employed in any of their 
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branches. Ma^y questions had to be put about the firm and its 
branches before he consented to abandon the quest. 

After that he drove to Messrs. Weall and Wilson, the well-known 
institution which protects the trade interests of individuals and advises 
its subscribers regarding investments Here he entered his name as a 
subscnber, and explaining that he had a large sum of money to invest, 
filled in one of the special inquiry forms which are headed Strictly 
Confidential. 

Then he went to the Rainbow Club, in Piccadilly 

Introducing himself to the porter without a biush as connected with 
Scotland Yard, he asked the man a number of questions, more or less 
trivial, concerning the tragedy 

“Sir William, I understand,” he said finally, as if by the way, “did 
not dine here the evening before ” 

There it appeared that Roger was wrong Sir William had dined in 
the club, as he did about three times a week. 

“But I quite understood he wasn’t here that evening,” Roger said 
plaintively. 

The porter was emphatic. He remembered quite well So did a 
waiter, whom the porter summoned to corroborate him Sir William 
had dined, rather late, and had not left the dining-room till about nine 
o’clock. He spent the evemng there, too, the waiter knew, or at least 
some of it, for he himself had taken him a whisky and soda m the 
lounge not less than half an hour later. 

Roger retired. 

He retired to Merton’s, in a taxi. 

It seemed that he wanted some new note paper printed, of a very 
special kind, and to the young woman behind the counter he specified 
at great length and in wearisome detail exactly what he did want. 
The young woman handed him the books of specimen pieces and 
asked him to see if there was any style there which would suit him 
Roger glanced through them, remarking garrulously to the young 
woman that he had been recommended to Merton’s by a very dear 
friend, whose photograph he happened to have on him at that moment. 
Wasn’t that a curious coincidence^ The young woman agreed that 
it was. 

“About a fortnight ago, I think, my friend was in here last,” said 
Roger, producing the photograph “Recognise this^” 

The young woman took the photograph, without apparent interest. 

“Oh, yes, I remember. About some note paper, too, wasn’t it^ So 
that’s your friend Well, it’s a sftiall world. Now this i« a line we’re 
selling a good deal of just now.” 
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Ht^er went back to his rooms to dine. Afterwards, ^feeling restless, 
he wandered out of the Albany and turned up Piccadilly. He wandered 
round the Circus, thinking hard, and paused for a moment out of habit 
to inspect the photographs of the new revue hung outside the Pavilion. 
The next thing he realised was that he had got as far as Jermyn Street 
and was standing outside the Impierial Theatre Glancing at the adver- 
tisements of The Creaking Skull, he saw that it began at half past 
eight Glancing at his watch, he saw that the time was twenty-nine 
minutes past the hour He had an evening to get through somehow. He 
went inside 

The next morning, very early for Roger, he called on Moresby at 
Scotland Yard 

“Moresby,” he said without preamble, “I want you to do somethii^ 
for me Can you find me a taximan who took a fare from Piccadilly 
Circus or its neighbourhood at about ten past nine on the evenmg 
before the Beresford crime to the Strand somewhere near the bottom 
of Southampton Street, and another who took a fare back between 
those points’ I’m not sure about the first Or one taxi might have been 
used for the double journey, but I doubt that Anyhow, try to find out 
for me, will you’” 

“What arc you up to now, Mr Shenngham’” Moresby asked 
suspiciously 

“Breaking down an interesting alibi,” replied Roger serenely “By 
the way, I know who sent those chocolates to Sir William I’m just 
building up a nice structure of evidence for you Ring up my rooms 
when you’ve got those taximen ” 

He strolled out, leaving Moresby positively gaping after him. 

The rest of the day he spent apparently trying to buy a second-hand 
typewriter He was very particular that it should be a Hamilton No 4. 
When the shop people tried to induce him to consider other makes he 
refused to look at them, saying that he had had the Hamilton No 4 so 
strongly recommended to him by a friend who had bought one about 
three weeks ago Perhaps it was at this very shop’ No’ They hadn’t 
sold a Hamilton No 4 for the last three months’ How odd. 

But at one shop they had sold a Hamilton No 4 within the last 
month, and that was odder still 

At half past four Roger got back to his rooms to await the telephone 
message from Moresby At half past five it came 

“There are fourteen taxidrivers here, littering up my office,” said 
Moresby offensively “What do you want me to do with ’em?” 

“Keep them till I come. Chief Inspector,” returned Roger with 
dignity. 
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The interview with the fourteen was brief enough, however. To each 
man in turn Roger showed a photograph, holding it so diat Moresby 
could not see it, and asked if he could recognise his fare. The ninth 
man did so, without hesitation 

At a nod from Roger, Moresby dismissed them, then sat at his table 
and tried to look official Roger seated himself on the table, looking 
most unofficial, and swung his legs As he did so, a photograph fell 
unnoticed out of his pocket and fluttered, face downwards, under the 
table. Moresby eyed it but did not pick it up 

“And now, Mr. Sheringham, sir,” he said, “perhaps you’ll tell me 
what you’ve been doing^” 

“Certainly, Moresby,” said Roger blandly “Your work for you I 
really have solved the thing, you know Here’s your evidence ” He took 
from his notecase an old letter and handed it to the Chief Inspector 
“Was that typed on the same machine as the forged letter from 
Mason’s, or was it not^” 

Moresby studied it for a moment, then drew the forged letter from 
a drawer of his table and compared the two minutely 

"Mr Sheringham,” he said soberly, “where did you get hold of this,?” 

“In a secondhand typewriter shop in St Martin’s Lane The machine 
was sold to an unknown customer about a month ago They identified 
the customer from that same photograph As it happened, this machine 
had been used for a time in the office after it was repaired, to see that 
it was O K , and I easily got hold of that specimen of its work ” 

“And where is the machine now?” 

“Oh, at the bottom of the Thames, I expect,” Roger smiled “I tell 
you, this criminal takes no unnecessary chances But that doesn’t 
matter There’s your evidence ” 

“Humph' It’s all right so far as it goes,” conceded Moresby “But 
what about Mason’s paper?” 

“That,” said Roger calmly, “was extracted from Merton’s book of 
sample note papers, as I’d guessed from the very yellowed edges might 
be the case I can prove contact of the criminal with the book, and 
there is a gap which will certainly turn out to have been filled by that 
piece of paper ” 

“That’s fine,” Moresby said more heartily 

“As for the taximan, the criminal had an alibi You’ve heard it 
broken down Between ten past nine and twenty-five past, m fact during 
the time when the parcel must have been posted, the murderer took 
a humed journey to that neighbourhood, going probably by bus or 
Underground, but returning, as I expected, by taxi, because time would 
be getting short ” 
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“And the murderer, Mr. Sheringham?” 

“The person whose photograph is in my pocket,” Roger said no* 
kindly “By the way, do you remember what I was saying the other day 
about Chance the Avenger, my excellent film title ^ Well, it’s worked 
agciin. By a chance meeting in Bond Street with a silly woman I was 
put, by the merest accident, in possession of a piece of information 
which showed me then and there who had sent those chocolates 
addressed to Sir William. There were other possibilities, of course, and 
I tested them, but then and there on the pavement I saw the whole 
thing, from first to last ” 

“Who was the murderer, then, Mr Sheringham^” repeated Moresby. 
“It was so beautifully planned,” Roger went on dreamily “We 
never grasped for one moment that we were making the fundamental 
mistake that the murderer all along intended us to make.” 

“And what was that^” asked Moresby 

“Why, that the plan had miscarried That the wrong person had 
been killed That was just the beauty of it The plan had not mis- 
carried It had been brilliantly successful The wrong person was not 
killed Very much the right person was ” 

Moresby gasped 

“Why, how on earth do you make that out, sir^” 

“Mrs Beresford was the objective all the time That’s why the plot 
was so ingenious Everything was anticipated It was perfectly natural 
that Sir William should hand the chocolates over to Beresford It was 
foreseen that we should look for the criminal among Sir William’s 
associates and not the dead woman’s It was probably even foreseen 
that the cnme would be considered the work of a woman'” 

Moresby, unable to wait any longer, snatched up the photograph 
“Good heavens' But Mr. Sheringham, you don’t mean to tell me that 
. . . Sir William himself” 

“He wanted to get nd of Mrs Beresford,” Roger continued “He 
had liked her well enough at the beginning, no doubt, though it was 
her money he was after all the time 

“But the real trouble was that she was too close with her money He 
wanted it, or some of it, pretty badly; and she wouldn’t part There’s 
no doubt about the motive I made a list of the firms he’s interested in 
and got a report on them They’re all rocky, every one He’d got 
through all his own money, and he had to get more 

“As for the nitrobenzine which puzzled us so much, that was simple 
enough I looked it up and found that beside the uses you told me, it’s 
used largely in perfumery. And he’s got a perfumery business Hie 
Anglo-Elastern Perfumery Company. That’s how he’d know about it 





being poisonous, of course. But I shouldn’t think he got his supply from 
there. He’d be cleverer than that He probably made the stuff himself. 
Any schoolboy knows how to treat benzol with nitric acid to get 
nitrobenzine.” 

“But,” stammered Moresby, “but Sir William . . . He was at Eton.” 

“Sir William^” said Roger sharply. “Who’s talking about Sir Wil- 
liam? I told you the photograph of the murderer was m my pocket.” 
He whipped out the photograph m question and confronted the 
astounded Chief Inspector with it “Beresford, man' Beresford’s the 
murderer of his own wife 

“Beresford, who still had hankerings after a gay life,” he went on 
more mildly, “didn’t want his wife but did want her money. He con- 
trived this plot, providing as he thought against every contingency that 
could possibly arise. He established a mild alibi, if suspicion ever should 
arise, by taking his wife to the Imperial, and slipped out of the theatre 
at the first interval (I sat through the first act of the dreadful thing 
myself last mght to see when the interval came ) Then he hurried 
down to the Strand, posted his parcel, and took a taxi back He had 
ten minutes, but nobody would notice if he got back to the box a 
minute late 

“And the rest simply followed. He knew Sir William came to the 
club every morning at ten thirty, as regularly as clockwork, he knew 
that for a psychological certainty he could get the chocolates handed 
over to him if he hinted for them, he knew that the police would go 
chasing after all sorts of false trails starting from Sir William And as 
for the wrapper and the forged letter, he carefully didn’t destroy them 
because they were calculated not only to divert suspicion but actually 
to point away from him to some anonymous lunatic.” 

“Well, it’s very smart of you, Mr Sheringham,” Moresby said, with 
a little sigh, but quite ungrudgingly “Very smart indeed What was it 
the lady told you that showed you the whole thing in a flash'”’ 

“Why, it wasn’t so much what she actually told me as what I heard 
between her words, so to speak What she told me was that Mrs. 
Beresford knew the answer to that bet , what I deduced was that, being 
the sort of person she was, it was quite incredible that she should have 
made a bet to which she knew the answer Ergo, she didn’t Ergo, 
there never was such a bet Ergo, Beresford was lying Ergo, Beresford 
wanted to get hold of those chocolates for some reason other than he 
stated. After all, we only had Beresford’s word for the bet, hadn’t we? 

“Of course he wouldn’t have left her that afternoon till he’d seen her 
take, or somehow made her take, at least six of the chocolates, more 
than a lethal dose. That’s why the stuff was in those meticulous six- 



tnitiim doses. And so that he could take a couple hknself, of course. A 
clever stroke, that.” 

Moresby rose to his feet. 

“Well, Mr. Sheringham, I’m much obliged to you, sir. And now I 
shall have to get busy myself.” He scratched his head. “Chance the 
Avenger, eh? Well, I can tell you one pretty big thing Beresford left 
to Chance the Avenger, Mr Sheringham Suppose Sir William hadn’t 
handed over the chocolates after alP Supposing he’d kept ’em, to give 
to one of his own ladies^” 

Roger positively snorted He felt a personal pride in Beresford by 
this time 

“Really, Moresby' It wouldn’t have had any serious results if Sir 
William had Do give my man credit for being what he is You don’t 
imagine he sent the poisoned ones to Sir William, do you'’ Of course 
not' He’d send harmless ones, and exchange them for the others on 
his way home Dash it all, he wouldn’t go right out of his way to 
present opportunities to Chance 

“If,” added Roger, “Chance really is the right word.” 


The Crime in Mohodfs Room 

CARTER DICKSON 

Bands were playing and seven suns were shining, but this took place 
entirely in the head and heart of Mr Ronald Denham He beamed on 
the car-park attendant at the Regency Club, who assisted him into the 
taxi He beamed on the taxidnver He beamed on the night porter who 
helped him out at his flat in Sloane Street, and he felt an irresistible 
urge to hand banknotes to everyone in sight 

Now, Ronald Denham would have denied that he had taken too 
many drinks It was true that he had attended an excellent bachelor 
party, to celebrate Jimmy Bellchester’s wedding But Denham would 
have maintained that he was upheld by spiritual things; and he had 
proved his exalted temperance by leaving the party at a time when 
many of the guests were still present 

As he had pointed out in a speech, it was only a month before his 
own wedding to Miss Anita Bruce Anita, in fact, lived in the same 
block of flats and on the same floor himself This fact gave him great 
pleasure on the way home. Like most of us, Denham in this mood felt 
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It strong urge to wake people up in the middle of the night and talk to 
them. He wondered whether he ought to wake up Amta. But in his 
reformed state he decided against it, and felt like a saint. He would 
not even wake up Tom Evans, who shared the flat with hint — though 
Aat stern young business man usually worked so late at the oflSce that 
Denham got m before he did 

At a few minutes short of midmght, then, Denham steered his way 
Hito the foyer of Medici Court Pearson, the night porter, followed 
him to the automatic lift. 

“Everything all right, sir^” inquired Pearson in a stage whisper. 
Denham assured him that it was, and that he was an excellent fellow. 

"You — er — don’t feel like singing, do you, sir^” asked Pearson with 
some anxiety 

“As a matter of fact,” said Denham, who had not previously con- 
sidered this, “I do You are full of excellent ideas, Pearson But let us 
sing nothing improper, Pearson. Let it be something of noble sentiment, 
like ” 

“Honestly, sir,” urged Pearson, “if it was me, I wouldn’t do it. He’s 
upstairs, you know We thought he was going to Manchester this after- 
noon, to stay a week, but he changed his mind He’s upstairs now ” 

This terrible hint referred to the autocrat of Medici Court, Cellini 
Court, Bourbon Court, and half a dozen other great hives Sir Rufus 
Armingdale, high khan of builders, not only filled London with 
furnished flats which really were the last word in luxury at a low price 
he showed his pride in his own merchandise by living in them 

“No special quarters ier me,” he was quoted as saying, with fist 
upraised for emphasis ^No castle in Surrey or barracks in Park Lane 
Just an ordinary flat, and not the most expensive of ’em either That’s 
where I’m most comfortable, and that’s where you’ll find me.” 

Considering all the good things provided in Armingdale’s Furnished 
Flats, even his autocratic laws were not much resented Nor could 
anyone resent the fact that all the flats in a given building were 
furnished exactly alike, and that the furniture must be kept in tjie 
piosition Rufus Armingdale gave it Medici Court was “Renaissance^’ 
as Bourbon Court was “Louis XV” a tower of rooms like luxurious 
cells, and only to be distinguished from each other by an ornament on 
a table or a picture on a wall 

But Sir Ruf us’s leases even discouraged pictures. Considering that 
he was something of an art collector himself, and had often been 
photographed in his own flat with his favourite Greuze or Corot, some 
annoyance was felt at this Sir Rufus Armingdale did not care. You 
either leased one of his flats, or you didn’t. He was that sort of man. 
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Otherwise, of course, Ronald Denham’s adventure could not have 
happened He returned from the bachelor party; he* took Pearson’s 
advice about the singing; he went.up in the automatic lift to the second 
floor; and he walked into what the champagne told him was his own 
flat. 

That he went to the second floor is certain Pearson saw him put his 
finger on the' proper button in the lift. But nothing else is certain, since 
the hall upstairs was dark Pushing open a door — either his key fitted it 
or the door was open — Denham congiatulated himself on getting home. 

Also, he was a little giddy. He found himself in the small foyer, 
where lights were on After a short interval he must have moved into 
the sitting room, for he found himself sitting back in an armchair and 
contemplating familiar surroundings through a haze Lights were 
turned on here as well yellow-shaded lamps, one with a pattern like 
a dragon on the shade 

Something began to trouble him There was something odd, he 
thought, about those lamp shades. After some study, it occurred to him 
that he and Tom Evans hadn’t any lamp shades like that. They did 
not own any bronze book ends either. As for the curtains . . 

Then a picture on the wall swam out of oblivion, and he stared at 
it. It was a small dull-coloured picture over the sideboard. And it 
penetrated into his mind at last that he had got into the wrong flat. 

Everything now showed itself to him as wrong it was as though a 
blur had come into focus 

“Here, I’m sorry'” he said aloud, and got up 

There was no reply The hemousness of his offence partly steadied 
him. Where m the name of sanity was he? There were only three other 
flats on the second door One of these was Anita Bruce’s Of the others, 
one was occupied by a brisk young newspaper man named Conyers, 
and the other by the formidable Sir Rufus Armingdale 

Complete panic caught him He felt that at any moment a wrathful 
occupant might descend on him, to call him a thief at worst or a 
snooper at best. Turning round to scramble for the door, he almost ran 
into anotlier visitor in the wrong flat 

This visitor sat quietly in a tall chair near the door. He was a thin, 
oldish, well-dressed man, wearing thick-lensed spectacles, and his head 
was bent forward as though in meditation He wore a soft hat and a 
thin oilskin waterproof coloured green' a jaunty and bilious-looking 
coat for such a quiet figure The quiet light made it gleam 

“Please excuse ” Denham began in a rush, and talked for some 

seconds before he realized that the man had not moved 

Denham stretched out his hand. The coat was one of those smooth, 
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almost seamkss American waterproofs, yeDowish outside and grden 
inside, and for 'some reason the man was now wearing 't inside out. 
Denham was in the act of telling him this when the heaa lolled, the 
onooth oilskin gleamed again, and he saw that the man was dead. 

Tom Evans, stepping out of the lift at a quarter past one, found the 
hall of the second floor in complete darkness When he had turned on 
the lights from a switch beside the lift, he stopped short and swore 
Evans, lean and swarthy, with darkish eyebrows merging into a 
single line across his forehead, looked a little like a Norman baron in a 
romance. Some might have said a robber baron, for he carried a brief 
case and was a stern man of business despite his youth But what he 
saw now made him momentarily forget his evening’s work The hall 
showed four doors, with their microscopic black numbers, set some 
distance apart Near the door leading to Anita Bruce’s flat, Ronald 
Denham sat hunched on an oak settle There was a lump at the base 
of his skull, and he was breathing m a way Evans did not like 

It was five minutes more before Denham had been whacked and 
pounded into semi-consciousness, and to such a blinding headache that 
its pain helped to revive him First he became aware of Tom’s lean, 
hook-nosed face bending over him, and Tom’s usual fluency at 
preaching 

“I don’t mind you getting drunk,” the voice came to him dimly 
“In fact, I expected it But at least you ought to be able to carry your 
liquor decently What the devil have you been up to, anyway’ Hoy'” 
“He had his raincoat on inside out,” was the first thing Denham said 
Then memory came back to him like a new headache or a new explo- 
sion, and he began to pour out the story 

“ and I tell you there’s a dead man in one of those flats' I think 

he’s been murdered. Tom, I’m not drunk, I swear I’m not Somebody 
sneaked up behind and bashed me over the back of the head just after 
I found him ” 

“Then how did you get out here’” 

“Oh, God, how should I know’ Don’t argue, help me up I suppose 
I must have been dragged out here If you don’t believe me, feel the 
back of my head Just feel it ” 

Evans hesitated He was always practical, and there could be no 
denying the brmse He looked uncertainly up and down the hall. 

“But who is this dead man?” he demanded, “And whose flat is 
he in?” » 

“I don’t know. He was an oldish man with thick glasses and a green 
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faittasai. 1 never saw him before. Lodced a Ht like an American, 
somehow." 

“Nonsense ' Nobody wears a green raincoat.” 

“I’m telling you, he was wearing if inside out. If you ask me why, 
I’m going to bat my head against die wall and go to sleep again.” He 
wished he could do this, for he could not see straight and his head felt 
hke a printing press in full blast. “We ought to be able to identify the 
flat easily enough. I can give a complete description of it ” 

He paused, for two doors had opened simultaneously in the hall. 
Anita Bruce and Sir Rufus Armmgdale came out, in different stages of 
anger or curiosity at the noise 

If Evans had been more of a psychologist, he might have anticipated 
the effect this would have on them. As it was, he stood looking from 
one to the other, thinking whatever thoughts you care to attribute to 
him For he was an employee of Sir Rufus, as manager of the Sloane 
Square Office of Armmgdale Flats, and he could risk no trouble. 

Anita seemed to take in the situation at a glance She was small, 
dark, plump, and fluffy-haired She was wearing a neglige and smoking 
a cigarette Seeing the expressions of the other three, she removed the 
cigarette from her mouth in order to smile. Sir Rufus Armmgdale did 
not look so much formidable as fretful He had one of those powerful 
faces whose features seem to have run together like a bull pup’s But 
the old dressing gown, fastened up at the throat as though he were 
cold, took away the suggestion of an autocrat and made him only a 
householder 

He breathed through his nose, rather helplessly, until he saw an 
employee His confidence returned 

“Good morning, Evans,” he said “What’s the meaning of this'”’ 

Evans risked it “I’m afraid it’s trouble, sir Mr Denham — well, he’s 
found a dead man in one of the flats ” 

“Ron'” cried Anita 

“A dead man,” repeated Armmgdale, without surprise. “Where^” 

“In one of the flats He doesn’t know which ” 

“Oh’ Why doesn’t he know which’” 

“He’s got a frightful bump on the back of his head,” said Anita, 
exploring She looked back over her shoulder and spoke swiftly “It’s 
quite all right, Tom Don’t get excited He’s d-r-u-n-k.” 

“I am not drunk,” said Denham, with tense and sinister calmness 
“May I also point out that I am able to read and write, and that I 
have not had words spelled out in front of me since I was four years 
old’ Heaven give me s-t-r-e-n-g-t-h' I tell you, I can describe the 
place.” 
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He did so. Afterwards diere was a silence. Anita, her eyes shining 
curiously, dropped her cigarette on the autocratjs hardwood ilotn: and 
ground it out. The autocrat seemed too .abstracted to notice. 

“Ron, old dear,” Anita said, going over and sitting down beside him, 
“I’ll believe you if you’re as serious as all that. But you ought to know 
it isn’t my flat.” 

“And I can tell you it isn’t mine,” grunted Armingdale. “There 
certainly isn’t a dead man in it. I’ve just come from there, and I 
know.” 

If they had not known Armingdale’s reputation so well, they might 
have suspected him of trying to make a joke But his expression belied 
it as wpll It was heavy and lowering, with more than a suggestion of 
the bull pup 

“This picture you say you saw,” he began “The one over the side- 
board Could you describe it^” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Denham desperately “It was a rather small 
portrait of a little girl looking sideways over some roses, or flowers of 
some kind. Done m that greyish-brown stuff; I think they call it 
sepia.” 

Armingdale stared at him. 

“Then I know it isn’t mine,” he said “I never owned a sepia draw- 
ing in my life If this young man is telling the truth, there’s only one 
flat left. I think I shall just take the responsibility of knocking, 
and ” 

His worried gaze moved down towards the door of the flat occupied 
by Mr Hubert Conyers, of the Daily Record But it was unnecessary 
to knock at the door It opened with such celerity that Denham won- 
dered whether anyone had been looking at them through the slot of 
the letter box, and Hubert Conyers stepped out briskly He was an 
unobtrusive, sandy-haired little man, very different from Denham’s 
idea of a journalist His only extravagance was a taste for blended 
shadings in his clothes, from suit to shirt to necktie, though he usually 
contrived to look rumpled He was always obliging, and as busy as a 
parlour clock But his manner had a subdued persuasiveness which 
could worm him through narrower places than you might have 
imagined. 

He came forward drawing on his coat, and with a deft gesture he got 
into the middle of the group. 

“Sorry, sorry, sorry,” he began, seeming to propitiate everyone at 
once. “I couldn’t help overhearing, you know. Good evening. Sir Rufus. 
The fact is, it’s not my flat either. Just now, the only ornaments in my 
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sitting rot»n are a lot of well-filled ashtra)« and a bottle of millL Cotne 
and see, if you like.” * 

There was a silence, while Conyers looked anxious. 

“But it’s got to be somebody’s flat!” snapped Sir Rufus Armingdale, 
with a no-nonsense air “Stands to reason. A whole confounded sitting 
room can’t vanish like smoke Unless — ^stop a bit — ^unless Mr Denham 
got off at some other floor ” 

“I don’t know I may have ” 

“And I don’t mind admitting ■” said Armingdale, hesitating as 

everyone looked at him cunously. The autocrat seemed worried. “Very 
well The fact is, I’ve got a picture in my flat something like the one 
Mr. Denham described It’s Greuze’s ‘Young Girl with Primroses.’ But 
mine’s an oil painting, of course Mr Denham is talking about a sepia 
drawing That is, if he really saw anything Does this dead man exist 
at alP” 

Denham’s protestations were cut short by the hum of an ascending 
lift. But It was not the ordinary lift in front of them; it was the service 
lift at the end of the hall The door was opened, and the cage grating 
pulled back, to show the frightened face of the night porter. 

“Sir,” said Pearson, addressing Armingdale as though he were be- 
ginmng an oration “I’m glad to see you, sir You always tell us that if 
something serious happens we’re to come straight to you instead of 
the manager Well, I’m afraid this is serious I — the fact is, I found 
something in this lift ” 

Denham felt that they were being haunted by that phrase, “the fact 
is” Everybody seemed to use it He recalled a play in which it was 
maintained that anyone who began a sentence like this was usually 
telling a lie But he had not time to think about this, for they had 
found the elusive dead man 

The unknown lay on his face m one comer of the lift A light in the 
roof of the steel cage shone down on his grey felt hat, on an edge of his 
thick spectacles, and on his oilskin waterproof But the coat was no 
longer green, for he was now wearing it nght-side-out in the ordinary 
way 

Anita, who had come quietly round beside Denham, seized his arm. 
The night porter restrained Tom Evans as the latter bent forward. 

“I shouldn’t touch him, sir, if I was you There’s blood ” 

“Where?” 

Pearson indicated a stain on the grey-rubber floor. “And if I’m any 
judge, sir, he died of a stab through the heart I — I lifted him up a bit. 
But I don’t see any kind of knife that could have done it.” 

“Is this the man you saw?” Armingdale asked Denham quietly. 
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JDenham nodded. Something tangible, something to weigh and 
handle, seemed ‘to have brought the force back to Armingdale’s per- 
sonality. 

“Except,” Denham added, “that he’s now wearing his raincoat r^t- 
side-out. Why? Will somebody tell me that^ Why^” 

“Never mind the raincoat,” Anita said close to his ear. “Ron, you 
don’t know him, do you’ You’ll swear you don’t know him?” 

He was startled. She had spoken without apparent urgency, and so 
low that the others might not have heard her But Denham, who 
knew her so well, knew that there was urgency behind the unwmking 
seriousness of her eyes Unconsciously she was shaking his arm. His wits 
had begun to clear, despite the pain in his skull , and he wondered 
“No, of course I don’t know him Why should I’” 

“Nothing' Nothing at all Ss-t'” 

“Well, I know him,” said Hubert Conyers 

Conyers had been squatting down at the edge of the lift, and 
craiung his neck to get a close view of the body without touching it. 
Now he strm’ghtened up He seemed so excited that he could barely 
control himself, and his mild eye looked wicked. 

“I interviewed him a couple of days ago,” said Conyers. “Surely you 
know him, Sir Rufus’” 

• “ ‘Surely’ is a large word, young man No, I do not know him 
Why’” 

“That’s Dan Randolph, the American real-estate king,” said Conyers, 
keeping a watchful eye on Armingdale “All of you will have heard of 
him he’s the fellow who always deals in spot cash, even if it’s a million 
Fd know those spectacles anywhere He’s as near-sighted as an owl 
Er — am I correctly informed, Sir Rufus, that he was in England to do 
some business with you’” 

Armingdale smiled bleakly “You have no information, young man,” 
he said. “And so far as I’m concerned you’re not getting any So that’s 
Dan Randolph' I knew he was in England, but he’s certainly not 
made any business proposition to me ” 

“Maybe he was coming to do it ” 

“Maybe he was,” said Armingdale, with the same air of a parent to 
a child He turned to Pearson “You say you found him in that lift 
When did you find him’ And how did you come to find him’” 

Pearson was voluble “The lift was on the ground floor, sir. I just 
happened to glance through the little glass panel, and I see him lying 
there So I thought I’d better run the lift up here and get you. As for 

putting him there ” He pointed to the recall button on the wall 

outside the lift “Somebody on any floor, sir, could have shoved him 
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in here, and pressed this button, and sent him downstairs. He certainly 
wasn’t put in on the ground floor. Besides, I saw him come into the 
building to-night.” 

“Oh?” put in Conyers sofdy. “When was this^” 

“Might have been eleven o’clock, sir.” 

“Whom was he coming to see^” 

Pearson shook his head helplessly and with a certain impatience. 
“These ain’t service flats, sir, where you telephone up about every 
visitor. You ought to know we’re not to ask visitors anything unless they 
seem to need help, or unless it’s somebody who has no business here. 
I don’t know He went up in the main lift, that’s all I can tell you.” 

“Well, what floor did he go to^” 

“I dunno ” Pearson ran a finger under a tight collar “But excuse me, 
sir, may I ask a question, if you please^ What’s wrong exactly^” 

“We’ve lost a room,” said Ronald Denham, with inspiration. “Maybe 
you can help Look here, Pearson • you’ve been here in these flats a long 
time You’ve been inside most of them — in the sitting rooms, for 
instance^” 

“I think I can say I’ve been in all of ’em, sir.” 

“Good Then we’re looking for a room decorated like this,” said 
Denham For the third time he described what he had seen, and 
Pearson’s expression grew to one of acute anguish At the end of it he 
shook his head 

“It’s nobody’s room, sir,” the porter answered simply. “There’s not 
a sitting room like that in the whole building ” 

At three o’clock in the morning, a sombre group of people sat in 
Sir Rufus Armingdale’s flat, and did not even look at each other. The 
police work was nearly done A brisk divisional detective-inspiector, 
accompanied by a sergeant, a photographer, and a large amiable man 
in a top hat, had taken a statement from each of those concerned. But 
the statements revealed nothing 

Denham, in fact, had received only one more mental jolt. Entering 
Armmgdale’s flat, he thought for a second that he had found the 
missing room The usual chairs of stamped Spanish leather, the re- 
fectory table, the carved gewgaws, greeted him like a familiar night- 
mare. And over the sideboard hung a familiar picture — that of a small 
girl looking sideways over an armful of roses 

“That’s not it?” said Anita qiuckly. 

“It’s the same subject, but it’s not the same picture. That’s in oils. 
What sort of game do you suppose is going on in this place 

Amta glanced over her shoulder. She had dressed before the arrival 



of tl>e poKce, and alto, he thou^t, die had put on more make-up than 
was necessary. 

“Quick, Ron; before the others get here Were you telling the truth?” 

“Certainly. You don’t think ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know and I don’t care; I just want you to tell me. Ron, 
you didn’t kill him yourself^” 

He had not even time to answer before she stopped him Sir Rufus 
Aimingdale, Conyers, and Evans came through from the foyer, and 
with them was the large amiable man who had accompanied Divisional 
Inspector Davidson His name, it appeared, was Colonel March. 

“You see,” he explained, with a broad gesture, “I’m not here offi- 
cially. I happened to be at the theatre, and I dropped in on Inspector 
Davidson for a talk, and he asked me to come along So if you don’t 
like any of my questions, just tell me to shut my head. But I do 
happen to be attached to the Yard 

“I know you. Colonel,” said Conyers, with a crooked grin. “You’re 
the head of the Ragbag Department, D-3 Some call it the Crazy 
House.” 

Colonel March nodded seriously. He wore a dark overcoat, and had 
a top hat pushed back on his large head, this, with his flond complex- 
ion, sandy moustache, and bland blue eyes, gave him something of the 
look of a stout colonel in a comic paper. He was smoking a large- 
bowled pipe with the effect of seeming to sniff smoke from the bowl 
rather than draw it through the stem. He appeared to be enjoying 
himself. 

“It’s a compliment,” he assured them “After all, somebody has got 
to sift all the queer complaints If somebody comes in and reports (say) 
that the Borough of Stepney is being terrorized by a blue pig. I’ve got 
to decide whether it’s a piece of lunacy, or a mistake, or a hoax, or a 
serious crime Otherwise good men would only waste their time You’d 
be surpnsed how many such complaints there are. But I was thinking, 
and so was Inspector Davidson, that you had a very similar situation 
here. If you wouldn’t mind a few extra questions — — ” 

“As many as you like,” said Sir Rufus Armingdale. “Provided some- 
body’s got a hope of solving this damned ” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Colonel March, frowning, “Inspector 
Davidson has reason to believe that ft is already solved. A good man, 
Davidson.” 

There was a silence. Something unintentionally sinister seemed tc 
have g;athered in Colonel March’s affable tone. For a moment nobody 
dared to ask turn what he meant. 

“Already solved?” repeated Hubert Conyers. 
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“Suppose we begin widi you. Sir Rufus,” said Mbrch with great 
courtesy. “You have told the inspector that you did not know Daniel 
Randolph personally. But it seems to be common knowledge that he 
was in England to see you.” 

Armmgdale hesitated. “I don’t know his reasons He may have been 
here to see me, among other things Probably was He wrote to me 
about it from America. But he hasn’t approached me yet, and I didn’t 
approach him first It’s bad business ” 

“What was the nature of this business. Sir Rufus 
“He wanted to buy an option I held on some property in — never 
mind where I’ll tell you in private, if you insist ” 

“Was a large sum involved^” 

Armmgdale seemed to struggle with himself “Four thousand, more 
or less ” 

“So it wasn’t a major business deal. Were you going to selP” 
“Probably” 

Colonel March’s abstracted eye wandered to the picture over the 
sideboard “Now, Sir Rufus, that Greuze, ‘Young Girl with Primroses.’ 
I think it was recently reproduced, m its natural size, as a full-page 
illustration in the Metropolitan Illustrated News ” 

“Yes, It was,” said Armmgdale He added, “In — sepia.” 

Something about this afterthought made them all move forward to 
look at him It was like the puzzle of a half truth nobody knew what 
It meant 

“Exactly Just two more questions I believe that each of these flats 
communicates with a fire escape leading down into the mews behind^” 
“Yes What of It?” 

“Will the same key open the front door of each of the flats?” 

“No, certainly not All the lock patterns are different ” 

“Thank you Now, Mr Conyers — a question for you. Are you 
married ?” 

Hitherto Conyers had been regarding him with a look of watchful 
expectancy, like an urchin about to smash a window and run. Now he 
scowled 

“Mamed? No” 

“And you don’t keep a valet?” 

“The answer to that. Colonel, is loud and prolonged laughter. 
Honestly, I don’t like your ‘social’ manner Beston, our crime news 
man, knows you And it’s always, ‘Blast you, Beston, if you print one 
hint about the Thingummy case I’lLhave your hide ’ What difference 
does It make whether I’m married or not, or whether I have a valet 
or not?” 
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“A great deal,” said March seriously. “Now, Miss Bruce. What is 
your occupation, Miss Bruce?” 

“I’m an interior decorator,” answered Anita. 

She beg[an to laugh It may have been with a tinge of hysteria, but 
she sat back in a tall chair and laughed until there were tears in her 
eyes 

“I’m terribly sorry,” she went on, holding out her hand as though 
to stop them, “but don’t you see? The murder was done by an interior 
decorator That’s the whole secret” 

Colonel March cut short Armingdale’s shocked protest 

“Go on,” he said sharply. 

“I thought of It first off Of course there’s no ‘vanishing room ’ Some 
sitting room has just been redecorated All the actual furnishings, 
tables and chairs and sideboards, are just the same in every room The 
only way you can tell them apart is by small movable things — pictures, 
lamp shades, book ends — which could be changed in a few minutes 

“Ron accidentally walked into the murderer’s flat just after the 
murderer had killed that old man That put the murderer in a pretty 
awful position Unless he killed Ron too, he was caught with the body 
and Ron could identify his flat. But he thought of a better way He 
sent that man’s body down in the lift and dragged Ron out into the 
hall. Then he simply altered the decorations of his flat Afterwards he 
could sit down and dare anyone to identify it as the place where the 
body had been ” 

Anita’s face was flushed with either defiance or fear 

“Warm,” said Colonel March “Unquestionably warm. That is why 
I was wondering whether you couldn’t tell us what really happened ” 

“I don’t understand you ” 

“Well, there are objections to the redecoration You’ve got to suppose 
that nobody had ever been in the flat before and seen the way it Wa» 
originally decorated You’ve also got to suppose that the murderer 
could find a new set of lamp shades, pictures, and book ends in the 
middle of the night Haven’t you got it the wrong way round 

“The wrong way round 

“Somebody,” said March, dropping his courtesy, “prepared a dummy 
room to begin with He put in the new lamp shades, the book ends, the 
copy of a well-known picture, even a set of new curtains He enter- 
tained Randolph m that dummy room He killed Randolph there 
Afterwards, of course, he simply removed the kmck-knacks and set the 
place right again But ft was the dummy room into which Ronald 
Denham walked. That, Mr. Denham, was why you did not recog- 



“Recognize what?” roared Denhjun. “Where was 13” 

“In the sitting room of your own flat,” said Colonel March gravely. 
“If you had been sober you raig^t have made a mistake, but you were 
so full of champagne that your instinct brought you home after all.” 

1 here were two doors in the room, and the blue uniform of a police- 
man appeared in each. At March’s signal. Inspector Davidson stepped 
forward. He said. 

“Thomas Evans, I arrest you for the murder of Daniel Randolph. I 
have to warn you that anything you say will be taken down in writing 
and may be used in evidence at your trial.” 

“Oh, look here,” protested Colonel March, when they met in Arm- 
ingdale’s flat next day, “the thing was simple enough We had twice as 
much trouble over that kid m Bayswater, who pinched all the oranges. 
And you had all the facts. 

“Evans, as one of Sir Rufus’s most highly placed and trusted em- 
ployees, was naturally in a position to know all about the projected busi- 
ness deal with Randolph And so he planned an ingenious swindle. A 
swindle, I am certain, was all he intended 

“Now you. Sir Rufus, had intended to go to Manchester yesterday 
afternoon, and remain there for a week. (Mr Denham heard that 
from the mght porter, when he was advised against singing.) That 
would leave your flat empty. Evans telephoned to Randolph, posmg 
as you He asked Randolph to come round to your flat at eleven o’clock 
at night, and settle the deal. He added that you might be called away 
to Manchester, but, in that event, his secretary would have the neces- 
sary papers ready and signed. 

“It would have been easy Evans would get into your empty flat by 
way of the fire escape and the window. He would pose as your secre- 
tary Randolph — who, remember, always paid spot cash even if it 
involved a million — would hand over a packet of banknotes for a 
forged document 

“Why should Randolph be suspicious of anything'* He knew, as half 
the newspaper-reading world knows, that Sir Rufus lived on the second 
floor of Medici Court He had seen photographs of Sir Rufus with his 
favourite Greuze over the sideboard. Even if he asked the hall porter 
for directions, he would be sent to the right flat Even if the hall porter 
said Sir Rufus was in Manchester, the ground had been prepared and 
Randolph would ask for Sir Rufus’s secretary. 

“Unfortunately, a hitch occurred. Sir Rufus decided not to go to 
Manchester. He decided it yesterday afternoon, after all Evans’s plans 
had been made and Randolph was due to arrive. But Evans needed 



that money; as (we have discovered to-day, he needed it desperately 
He wanted that four thousand pounds. 

“So he hit on another plan. Sir Rtifus would be at home and his flat 
could not be used. But, with all the rooms exactly alike except for 
decorations, why not an imitation of Sir Rufus’s flat? The same plan 
would hold good, except that Randolph would be taken to the wrong 
place. He would come up in the lift at eleven Evans would be waiting 
with the door of the flat open, and would take him to a place super- 
ficially resembling Sir Rufus’s. The numbers on the doors are very 
small; and Randolph, as we know, was so near-sighted as to be almost 
blind. If Evans adopted some disguise, however clumsy, he could never 
afterwards be identified as the man who swindled Randolph. And he 
ran no nsk in using the flat he shared with Denham ’’ 

Anita interposed “Of course'” she said “Ron was at a bachelor 
party, and ordinarily it would have kept him there whooping until 
two or three o’clock in the morning But he reformed, and came home 
early.” 

Denham groaned. “But I still can’t believe it,” he insisted. “Tom 
Evans ^ A murderer’” 

“He intended no murder,” said Colonel March “But, you see, 
Randolph suspected something Randolph showed that he suspected. 
And Evans, as a practical man, had to kill him You can guess why 
Randolph suspected’” 

“Well’” 

“Because Evans is colour-blind,” said Colonel March. 

“It’s too bad,” Colonel March went on sadly, “but the crime was 
from the first the work of a colour-blind man Now, none of the rest 
of you could qualify for that deficiency As for Sir Rufus, I can think 
of nothing more improbable than a colour-blind art collector — unless 
it is a colour-blind interior decorator. Mr. Conyers here shows by the 
blended hues of brown or blue in his suits, shirts, and ties that he has a 
fine eye for colour effect, and he possesses no wife or valet to choose 
them for him 

“But Evans’ He is not only partially, but wholly colour-blind. You 
gave us a spirited account of it Randolph’s body was sent up in the 
lift by Pearson When Evans stepped forward, Pearson warned him 
not to touch the body, saying that there was blood Evans said, 
‘Where?’ — though he was staring straight down in a small, brightly 
lighted lift at a red bloodstain on a grey-rubber floor Red on any 
surface except green or yellow is absolutely invisible to colour-blind 
men. 

“That was also the reason why Randolph’s waterproof was put on 
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inside out Randolph had removed his hat and coat when he first came 
into the flat. After Evans had stabbed him with a clasp knife, Evans 
put the hat and coat back on the body previous to disposing of it. But 
he could not distinguish between the yellowish outside and the green 
inside of that seamless oilskin 

“You, Mr. Denham, let yourself into the flat with your own key: 
which in itself told us the location of the ‘vanished’ room, for no two 
keys are alike I also think that Miss Bruce could have told us all along 
where the ‘vanished’ room was I am inclined to suspect she saw 
Randolph going into your flat, and was afraid you might be concerned 
In the murder ” 

“Oh, well,” said Anita philosophically. 

“Anyway, you spoke to a corpse about his coat being inside-out; and 
Evans rectified the error before he put the body in the lift He had to 
knock you out, of course But he genuinely didn’t want to hurt you. 
He left the building by way of the fire escape into the mews. He dis- 
posed of his stage properties, though he was foolish enough to keep the 
money and the clasp knife on his person, where they were found when 
we searched him When he came back here, he used the main lift in the 
ordinary way as though he were returning from his office And he was 
genuinely concerned when he found you still unconscious on the bench 
in the hall ” 

There was a silence, broken by Amningdale’s snort. 

“But colour blindness* What’s that got to do with the solution'** How 
did you come to think the murderer must have been colour-blind to 
begin with'*” 

Colonel March turned to stare at him. Then he shook his head, with 
a slow and dismal smile. 

“Don’t you see it even yet'*” he asked. “That was the starting point. 
We suspected it for the same reason Randolph suspected an imposture. 
Poor old Randolph wasn’t an art critic Any sort of coloured daub, in 
the ordinary way, he would have swallowed as the original ‘Young Girl 
with Primroses’ he expected to see But Evans didn’t allow for the one 
thing even a near-sighted man does know colour In his effort to 
imitate the decorations of Sir Rufus’s flat, the fool hung up as an oil 
painting nothing more than a sepia reproduction out of an illustrated 
weekly.” 
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A Man Called Spade 

DASHIELL HAMMETT 

Samuel spade put his telephone aside and looked at his watch It was 
not quite four o’clock He called, “Yoo-hooi” 

Effie Penne came in from the outer office She was eating a piece 
of chocolate cake 

“Tell Sid Wise I won’t be able to keep that date this afternoon,” 
he said. 

She put the last of the cake into her mouth and licked the tips of 
forefinger and thumb “That’s the third time this week ” 

When he smiled, the Vs of his chin, mouth, and brows grew longer. 
“I know, but I’ve got to go out and save a life ” He nodded at the 
telephone “Somebody’s scaring Max Bliss ” 

She laughed. “Probably somebody named John D Conscience ” 
He looked up at her from the cigarette he had begun to make 
“Know anything I ought to know about him^” 

“Nothing you don’t know I was just thinking about the time he 
let his brother go to San Quentin.” 

Spade shrugged “That’s not the worst thing he’s done ” He lit his 
cigarette, stood up, and reached for his hat “But he’s all right now 
All Samuel Spade clients are honest. God-fearing folk If I’m not back 
at closing time just run along” 

He went to a tall apartment building on Nob Hill, pressed a button 
set in the frame of a door marked loK. The door was opened im- 
mediately by a burly dark man in wrinkled dark clothes He was nearly 
bald and carried a gray hat in one hand 

The burly man said, “Hello, Sam” He smiled, but his small eyes 
lost more of their shrewdness “What are you doing here^” 

Spade said, “Hello, Tom ” His face was wooden, his voice expres- 
sionless “Bliss in?” 

“Is he'” Tom pulled down the corners of his thick-lipped mouth 
“You don’t have to worry about that ” 

Spade’s brows came together “Well?” 

A man appeared in the vestibule behind Tom He was smaller than 
either Spade or Tom, but compactly built He had a ruddy, square 
face and a close-trimmed, grizzled mustache His clothes were neat 
He wore a black bowler perched 6n the back of his head 

Spade addressed this man over Tom’s shoulder “Hello, Dundy.” 
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Dundy nodded briefly and came to the door. His* blue eyes were 
hard and prying. 

‘"What is it?” he asked Tom. 

“B-l-i-s-s, M-a-x,” Spade spelled patiently. “I want to see him. He 
wants to see me. Catch on^” 

Tom laughed. Dundy did not Tom said, “Only one of you gets 
your wish ” Then he glanced sidewise at Dundy and abruptly stopped 
laughing He seemed uncomfortable. 

Spade scowled “All right,” he demanded irritably; “is he dead or 
has he killed somebody’” 

Dundy thrust his square face at Spade and seemed to push his 
words out with his lower lip “What makes you think either’” 

Spade said, “Oh, sure' I come calling on Mr Bliss and I’m stopped 
at the door by a couple of men from the police Homicide Detail, and 
I’m supposed to think I’m just interrupting a game of rummy.” 

“Aw, stop it, Sam,” Tom grumbled, looking at neither Spade nor 
Dundy “He’s dead ” 

“Killed’” 

Tom wagged his head slowly up and down. He looked at Spade 
now. “What’ve you got on it’” 

Spade replied in a deliberate monotone, “He called me up this 
afternoon — say at five minutes to four — I looked at my watch after 
he hung up and there was still a minute or so to go — and said some- 
body was after his scalp He wanted me to come over It seemed real 
.inough to him — it was up in his neck all right ” He made a small gesture 
with one hand “Well, here I am ” 

“Didn’t say who or how’” Dundy asked 

Spade shook his head “No Just somebody had offered to kill 
him and he believed them, and would I come over right away ” 

“Didn’t he — ?” Dundy began qmckly. 

“He didn’t say anything else,” Spade said “Don’t you people tell 
me anything’” 

Dundy said curtly, “Come in and take a look at him.” 

Tom said, “It’s a sight ” 

They went across the vestibule and through a door into a green 
and rose living room. 

A man near the door stopped sprinkling white powder on the end 
of a glass-covered small table to say, “Hello, Sam.” 

Spade nodded, said, “How are you, Phels?” and then nodded at 
the two men who stood talking by a window. 

The dead man lay with his mouth open. Some of his clothes had 
been taken off His throat was puffy and dark. The end of his tongue 



showing in a corner of his mouth was bluish, swollen. On his bare 
chest, over the heart, a five-pointed star had been outlined in black 
ink and in the center of it a T. 

Spade looked down at the dead man and stood for a moment silently 
studying him Then he asked, “He was found like that^” 

“About,” Tom said “We moved him around a little ” He jerked 
a thumb at the shirt, undershirt, vest, and coat lying on a table. “They 
were spread over the floor ” 

Spade rubbed his chin His yellow-gray eyes were dreamy. “When?” 

Tom said, “We got it at four twenty His daughter gave it to us.” 
He moved his head to indicate a closed door. “You’ll see her.” 

“Know anything’” 

“Heaven knows,” Tom said wearily “She’s been kind of hard to 
get along with so far ” He turned to Dundy. “Want to try her again 
now’” 

Dundy nodded, then spoke to one of the men at the window. “Start 
sifting his papers, Mack He’s supposed to’ve been threatened.” 

Mack said, “Right ” He pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
walked towards a green secretaire in the far end of the room. 

A man came in from the corndor, a heavy man of fifty with a 
deeply lined, grayish face under a broad-brimmed black hat He said, 
“Hello, Sam,” and then told Dundy, “He had company around half 
past two, stayed just about an hour A big blond man in brown, maybe 
forty or forty-five Didn’t send his name up I got it from the Filipino 
in the elevator that rode him both ways.” 

“Sure it was only an hour’” Dundy asked 

The gray-faced man shook his head “But he’s sure it wasn’t more 
than half past three when he left He says the afternoon papers came 
in then, and this man had ridden down with him before they came ” 
He pushed his hat back to scratch his head, then pointed a thick finger 
at the design inked on the dead man’s breast and asked somewhat 
plaintively, “What the deuce do you suppose that thing is’” 

Nobody replied Dundy asked, “Can the elevator boy identify him’” 

“He says he could, but that ain’t always the same thmg. Says he 
never saw him before.” He stopped looking at the dead man. “The 
girl’s getting me a list of his phone calls How you been, Sam?” 

Spade said he had been all right. Then he said slowly, “His brother’s 
big and blond and maybe forty or forty-five.” 

Dundy’s blue eyes were hard and bright. “So what?” he asked. 

“You remember the Graystone iioan swindle. They were both in it, 
but Max eased the load over on Theodore and it turned out to be 
one to fourteen years in San Quentin.” 
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Dundy was slowly wagging his head up and dowh. “I remember 
now. Where is he?” 

Spade shrugged and began to make a cigarette. 

Dundy nudged Tom with an elbow. “Fmd out.” 

Tom said, “Sure, but if he was out of here at half past three and 
this fellow was still ahve at five to four — ” 

“And he broke his leg so he couldn’t duck back in,” the gray-faced 
man said jovially 

“Find out,” Dundy repeated. 

Tom said, “Sure, sure,” and went to the telephone. 

Dundy addressed the gray-faced man “Check up on the news- 
papers, see what time they were actually delivered this afternoon ” 

The gray-faced man nodded and left the room 

The man who had been searching the secretaire said, “Uh-huh-” 
and turned around holding an envelope in one hand, a sheet of paper 
in the other 

Dundy held out his hand. “Something^” 

The man said, “Uh-huh,” again and gave Dundy the sheet of paper. 

Spade was looking over Dundy’s shoulder 

It was a small sheet of common white paper bearing a penciled mes- 
sage in neat, undistinguished handwriting 

When this reaches you I will be too close for you to escape — this time. 
We will balance our accounts — for good. 

The signature was a five-pointed star enclosing a T, the design on 
the dead man’s left breast 

Dundy held out his hand again and was given the envelope. Its 
stamp was French The address was typewritten 

Max Bliss, Esq 

Amsterdam Apartments 
San Francisco, Calif 

USA. 

“Postmarked Pans,” he said, “the second of the month ” He counted 
swiftly on his fingers “That would get it here today, all right ” He 
folded the message slowly, put it in the envelope, put the envelope in 
his coat pocket “Keep digging,” he told the man who had found 
the message 

The man nodded and returned to the secretaire 

Dundy located at Spade. “What do you think of it’” 

Spade’s brown cigarette wagged up and down with his words. “I 
don’t like it. I don’t like any of it.” 
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Tom put d6wn the telephone. “He got out the fifteenth of last 
month,” he said. “I got them trying to locate him.” 

Spade went to the telephone, called a number, and asked for Mr. 
Darrell. Then: “Hello, Harry, this is Sam Spade. . . . Fine. How’s 
Lil? . . . Yes. . . . Listen, Harry, what does a five-pointed star with 
a capital T in the middle mean? . . . What? How do you spell it^ 
. . . Yes, I see. . . . And if you found it on a body? . . . Neither do 
I. . . . Yes, and thanks I’ll tell you about it when I see you. . . . 
Yes, give me a ring . . Thanks . . ’By ” 

Dundy and Tom were watching him closely when he turned from 
the telephone. He said, “That’s a fellow who knows things some- 
times. He says it’s a pentagram with a Greek tau — t-a-u — in the middle, 
a sign magicians used to use. Maybe Rosicrucians still do.” 

“What’s a Rosicrucian’” Tom asked 
“It could be Theodore’s first initial, too,” Dundy said 
Spade moved his shoulders, said carelessly, “Yes, but if he wanted 
to autograph the job it’d been just as easy for him to sign his name ” 
He then went on more thoughtfully, “There are Rosicrucians at 
both San Jose and Point Loma I don’t go much for this, but maybe 
we ought to look them up ” 

Dundy nodded. 

Spade looked at the dead man’s clothes on the table. “Anything in 
his pockets?” 

“Only what you’d expect to find,” Dundy replied “It’s on the table 
there ” 

Spade went to the table and looked down at the little pile of watch 
and chain, keys, wallet, address book, money, gold pencil, handker- 
chief, and spectacle case beside the clothing He did not touch them, 
but slowly picked up, one at a time, the dead man’s shirt, undershirt, 
vest, and coat A blue necktie lay on the table beneath them. He 
scowled irritably at it “It hasn’t been worn,” he complained 

Dundy, Tom, and the coroner’s deputy, who had stood silent all 
this while by the window — he was a small man with a slim, dark, in- 
telligent face — came together to stare down at the unwnnkled blue 
silk. 

Tom groaned miserably Dundy cursed under his breath Spade 
lifted the necktie to look at its back. The label was a London haber- 
dasher’s. 

Spade said cheerfully, “Swell. San Francisco, Point Loma, Sar 
Jose, Paris, London.” 

Dundy glowered at him. 



The giay-<faced oian came in. “Hie pliers got here«at three Ihirty, 
all right,” he said. His' eyes widened a little. “What’s up?” As he 
crossed the room towards them he said, “I can’t find anybody that 
saw Blondy sneak back in here again” He looked uncomprehend- 
ingiy at the necktie until Tom growled, “It’s brand-new”, then he 
whistled softly 

Dundy turned to Spade. “The deuce with all this,” he said bitterly. 
“He’s got a brother with reasons for not liking him. The brother 
just got out of stir. Somebody who looks like his brother left here at 
half past three. Twenty-five minutes later he phoned you he’d been 
threatened. Less than half an hour after that his daughter came in 
and found him dead — strangled.” He poked a finger at the small, dark- 
faced man’s chest “Right^” 

“Strangled,” the dark-faced man said precisely, “by a man. TTie 
hands were large ” 

“O K ” Dundy turned to Spade again “We find a threatening 
letter. Maybe that’s what he was telling you about, maybe it was 
something his brother said to him. Don’t let’s guess Let’s stick to what 
we know. We know he — ” 

The man at the secretaire turned around and said, “Got another 
one.” His mien was somewhat smug 

The eyes with which the five men at the table looked at him were 
identically cold, unsympathetic. 

He, nowise disturbed by their hostihty, read aloud. 

“Dear Bliss ; 

I am writing this to tell you for the last time that I want my money 
back, and 1 want it back by the first of the month, all of it. If I don’t 
get it I am going to do something about it, and you ought to be able 
to guess what I mean. And don’t think I am kidding 

Tours truly, 

Daniel Talbot” 

He grinned. “That’s another T for you.” He picked up an envelope. 
“Postmarked San Diego, the twenty-Wth of last month.” He grinned 
again. “And that’s another city for you ” 

Spade shook his head. “Point Loma’s down that way,” he said. 

He went over with Dundy to look at the letter. It was written in 
blue ink on white stationery of good quality, as was the address on 
the envelope, in a cramped, angular handwriting that seemed to have 
nothmg in common with that of the penciled letter. 

Spade ssud ironically, “Now we’re getting somewhere,” 
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BuQd]^ madfi an impatient gesture. “Let's suck to what -vre know,*' 
he growled. 

“Sure/’ Spade agreed. “What is it?” 

There was no reply. 

Spade took tobacco and cigarette papers from his pocket. “Didn’t 
somebody say something about talking to a daughter^” he asked. 

“We’ll talk to her.” Dundy turned on his heel, then suddenly 
frowned at the dead man on the floor. He jerked a thumb at the small, 
dark-faced man “Through with it?” 

“I’m through.” 

Dundy addressed Tom curtly “Get rid of it.” He addressed the 
gray-faced man “I want to see both elevator boys when I’m finished 
with the girl ” 

He went to the closed door Tom had pointed out to Spade and 
knocked on it 

A slightly harsh female voice within asked, “What is it^” 

“Lieutenant Dundy I want to talk to Miss Bliss ” 

There was a pause, then the voice said, “Come in” 

Dundy opened the door and Spade followed him into a black, gray, 
and silver room, where a big-boned and ugly middle-aged woman in 
black dress and white apron sat beside a bed on which a girl lay. 

The girl lay, elbow on pillow, cheek on hand, facing the big-boned, 
ugly woman She was apparently about eighteen years old She wore 
a gray suit Her hair was blond and short, her face firm-featured and 
remarkably symmetrical She did not look at the two men coming 
into the room 

Dundy spoke to the big-boned woman, while Spade was lighting 
his Cigarette “We want to ask you a couple of questions, too, Mrs. 
Hooper You’re Bliss’s housekeeper, aren’t you^” 

The woman said, “I am.” Her shghtly harsh voice, the level gaze 
of her deep-set gray eyes, the stillness and size of her hands lying 
in her lap, all contributed to the impression she gave of resting strength 

“What do you know about this^” 

“I don’t know anything about it. I was let off this mommg to go 
over to Oakland to my nephew’s funeral, and when I got back you 
and the other gentlemen were here and — and this had happened.” 

Dundy nodded, asked, “What do you think about it?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” she replied simply. 

“Didn’t you know he eicpected it to happen?” 

Now the girl suddenly stopped watching Mrs. Hooper. She sat up 
in bed, turning wide, excited eyes on Dundy, and a^d, “What do 
you mean?” 
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“I mean what I said. He’d been threatened. He called up Mr. %>ade” 
— ^he UK^cated Spade with a nod — “and told him so just a few minutes 
before he was killed.” 

“But who — she began. 

“That’s what we’re asking you,” Dundy said. “Who had that much 
against him?” 

She stared at him in astonishment. “Nobody would — ” 

This time Spade interrupted her, speaking with a softness that 
made his words seem less brutal than they were “Somebody did.” 
When she turned her stare on him he asked, “You don’t know of 
any threats^” 

She shook her head from side to side with emphasis 
He looked at Mrs Hooper “You^” 

“No, sir,” she said. 

He returned his attention to the girl “Do you know Darnel Talbot?” 
“Why, yes,” she said “He was here for dinner last night ” 

“Who IS he?” 

“I don’t know, except that he lives in San Diego, and he and Father 
had some sort of business together I’d never met him before ” 
“What sort of terms were they on?” 

She frowned a little, said slowly, “Friendly ” 

Dundy spoke “What business was your father in?” 

“He was a financier.” 

“You mean a promoter?” 

“Yes, I suppose you could call it that” 

“Where is Talbot staying, or has he gone back to San Diego?” 

“I don’t know ” 

“What does he look like?” 

She frowned again, thoughtfully “He’s kind of large, with a red 
face and white hair and a white mustache” 

“Old?” 

“I guess he must be sixty; fifty-five at least ” 

Dundy looked at Spade, who put the stub of his cigarette in a 
tray on the dressing table and took up the questioning “How long 
since you’ve seen your uncle?” 

Her face flushed “You mean Uncle Ted?” 

He nodded 

“Not since,” she began, and bit her lip. Thentshe said, “Of course, 
you know Not since he first got out of prison.” 

“He came here?” 

“Yes.” 

“To see your father?” 
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"Of course.”! 

"What sort of terms were they on?” 

She opened her eyes wide. “Neither of them is very demonstrative,” 
she said, “but they are brothers, and Father was giving him money 
to set him up in business again.” 

“Then they were on good terms?” 

“Yes,” she replied in the tone of one answering an unnecessary 
question 

"Where does he live?” 

“On Post Street,” she said, and gave a number. 

“And you haven’t seen him since?” 

“No He was shy, you know, about having been in prison — ” She 
fimshed the sentence with a gesture of one hand 

Spade addressed Mrs. Hooper: “You’ve seen him since?” 

“No, sir.” 

He pursed his lips, asked slowly, “Either of you know he was here 
this afternoon?” 

They said, “No,” together, 

“Where did—?” 

Someone knocked on the door. 

Dundy said, “Come in.” 

Tom opened the door far enough to stick his head in. “His brother’s 
here,” he said 

The girl, leaning forward, called, “Oh, Uncle Ted'” 

A big, blond man in brown appeared behind Tom. He was sun- 
burned to an extent that made his teeth seem whiter, his clear eyes 
bluer, than they were. 

He asked, “What’s the matter, Miriam?” 

“Father’s dead,” she said, and began to cry 

Dundy nodded at Tom, who stepped out of Theodore Bliss’s way 
and let him come into the room. 

A woman came in behind him, slowly, hesitantly. She was a tall 
woman in her late twenties, blond, not quite plump. Her features 
were generous, her face pleasant and intelligent. She wore a small 
brown hat and a mink coat 

Bliss put an arm around his niece, kissed her forehead, sat on the 
bed beside her. “There, there,” he said awkwardly 

She saw the blond woman, stared through her tears at her for .a 
moment, then said, “Oh, how do you do. Miss Barrow?” 

The blond woman said, “I’m ^awfully sorry to — ” 

Bliss cleared his throat, and said, “She’s Mrs. Bliss now. We were 
married this afternoon ” 
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Dundy looked angrily at Spade. Spade, making a cigarette, seemed 
about to laugh. 

Miriam Bliss, after a moment’s surprised silence, said, “Oh, I do 
wish you all the happiness in the world.” She turned to her uncle 
while his wife was murmuring “Thank you” and said, “And you too, 
Uncle Ted.” 

He patted her shoulder and squeezed her to him. He was looking 
questioningly at Spade and Dundy. 

“Your brother died this afternoon,” Dundy said. “He was mur- 
dered ” 

Mrs. Bliss caught her breath. Bliss’s arm tightened around his niece 
with a little jerk, but there was not yet any change in his face “Mur- 
dered^” he repeated uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes ” Dundy put his hands in his coat pockets “You were here 
this afternoon ” 

Theodore Bliss paled a little under his sunburn, but said, “I was,” 
steadily enough. 

“How long?” 

“About an hour. I got here about half past two and — ” He turned 
to his wife. “It was almost half past three when I phoned you, 
wasn’t it?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

“Well, I left right after that.” 

“Did you have a date with him?” Dundy asked 

“No. I phoned his office” — he nodded at his wife — “and was told 
he’d left for home, so I came on up. I wanted to see him before Elise 
and I left, of course, and I wanted him to come to the wedding, but 
he couldn’t He said he was expecting somebody We sat here and 
talked longer than I had intended, so I had to phone Elise to meet 
me at the Municipal Building” 

After a thoughtful pause, Dundy asked, “What time^” 

“That we met there^” Bliss looked inquiringly at his wife, who 
said, “It was j'ust quarter to four.” She laughed a little. “I got there 
first and I kept looking at my watch.” 

Bliss said very deliberately, “It was a few minutes after four tliat 
we were married. We had to wait for Judge Whitfield — about ten 
minutes, and it was a few more before we got started — to get through 
with the case he was hearing. You can check it up — Superior Court, 
Part Two, I think.” 

Spade whirled around and pointed, at Tom. “Maybe you’d better 
check it up.” 

Tom said, “Oke,” and went away from the door. 



“If thaf» 804 you’re all right, Mr. Bliss, ” Dundy said, “but I have 
to ask these things. Now, did your brother say who he was expecting?” 
“No.” 

“Did he say anything about having been threatened'*” 

“No He never talked much about his affairs to anybody, not even 
to me. Had he been threatened i*” 

Dundy’s lips tightened a little. “Were you and he on intimate terms 
“Friendly, if that’s what you mean ” 

“Are you sure?” Dundy asked. “Are you sure neither of you held 
any grudge against the other^” 

Theodore Bliss took his arm free from around his niece Increasing 
pallor made his sunburned face yellowish He said, “Everybody here 
knows about my having been in San Quentin You can speak out, 
if that’s what you’re getting at ” 

“It is,” Dundy said, and then, after a pause, “Well?” 

Bliss stood up “Well, what^” he asked impatiently. "Did I hold 
a grudge against him for that^ No. Why should P We were both 
in it He could get out, I couldn’t I was sure of being convicted 
whether he was or not Having him sent over with me wasn’t going 
to make it any better for me We talked it over and decided I’d go 
it alone, leaving him outside to pull things together And he did If 
you look up his bank account you’ll see he gave me a check for twenty- 
five thousand dollars two days after I was discharged from San 
Quentin, and the registrar of the National Steel Corporation can tell 
you a thousand shares of stock have been transferred from his name 
to mine since then ” 

He smiled apologetically and sat down on the bed again “I’m 
sorry I know you have to ask things ” 

Dundy ignored the apology “Do you know Daniel Talbot’” he asked 
Bliss said, “No ” 

His wife said, “I do, that is, I’ve seen him He was in the office 
yesterday ” 

Dundy looked her up and down carefully before asking, “What 
office’” 

“I am— I was Mr Bliss’s secretary, and — ” 

“Max Bliss’s’” 

“Yes, and a Daniel Talbot came m to sec him yesterday afternoon, 
if it’s the same one” 

“What happened’” 

She looked at her husband, vho said, “If you know anything, for 
heaven’s sake tell them ” 

She said, “But nothing really happened. I thought they were angry 
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widi eath other at first, but when they left together fhey were laiigh- 
ing and talking, and before they went Mr. Bliss rang for me and 
told me to have Trapper — ^he’s the bookkeeper — make out a dbeck to 
Mr. Talbot’s order.” 

“Did he?” 

“Oh, yes I took it in to him. It was for seventy-five hundred and 
some dollars.” 

“What was it for^” 

She shook her head “I don’t know” 

“If you were Bliss’s secretary,” Dundy insisted, “you must have some 
idea of what his business with Talbot was ” 

“But I haven’t,” she said “I’d never even heard of him before.” 
Dundy looked at Spade Spade’s face was wooden Dundy glowered 
at him, then put a question to the man on the bed “What kind of 
necktie was your brother wearing when you sav\ him last'”’ 

Bliss blinked, then stared distantly past Dundy, and finally shut 
his eyes When he opened them he said, “It was green with— I’d 
know it if I saw it Why^” 

Mrs Bliss said, “Narrow diagonal stripes of different shades of 
green That’s the one he had on at the office this morning.” 

“Where does he keep his neckties^” Dundy asked the housekeeper. 
She rose, saying, “In a closet in his bedroom I’ll show you ” 
Dundy and the newly married Blisses followed her out. 

Spade put his hat on the dressing table and asked Miriam Bliss, 
“What time did you go out^” He sat on the foot of her bed 

“Today ^ About one o’clock I had a luncheon engagement for one 
and I was a little late, and then I went shopping and then — ” She 
broke off with a shudder, 

“And then you came home at what time.^” His voice was fnendly, 
matter-of-fact 

“Some time after four, I guess.” 

“And what happened?” 

“I f-found Father lying there and I phoned — I don’t know whether 
I phoned downstairs or the police, and then I don’t know what I did. 
I fainted or had hysterics or something, and the first thing I remember 
IS coming to and finding those men here and Mrs Hooper ” She looked 
him full in the face now. 

“You didn’t phone a doctor^” 

She lowered her eyes again. “No, I don’t think so” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, if you knew he was dead,” he said casually. 
She was silent. 

“You knew he was dead'”* he asked. 



raised hdr eyes and looked blankly at him. “But he was 4ead,” 
she said. 

He smiled. “Of course; but what I’m getting at is, did you make 
sure before you phoned?” 

She put a hand to her throat. “I don’t remember what I did,” she 
said earnestly “I think I just knew he was dead ” 

He nodded understandingly. “And if you phoned the pohce it was 
because you knew he had been murdered ” 

She worked her hands together and looked at them and said, “I 
suppose so. It was awful. I don’t know what I thought or did.” 

Spade leaned forward and made his voice low and persuasive. “I’m 
not a police detective, Miss Bliss I was engaged by your father — 
a few minutes too late to save him. I am, in a way, working for you 
now, so if there is anything I can do — maybe something the police 
wouldn’t — ” He broke off as Dundy, followed by the Blisses and the 
housekeeper, returned to the room “What luck^” 

Dundy said, “The green tie’s not there ” His suspicious gaze darted 
from Spade to the girl “Mrs Hooper says the blue tie we found is 
one of half a dozen he just got from England ” 

Bliss asked, “What’s the importance of the tie^” 

Dundy scowled at him “He was partly undressed when we found 
him. The tie with his clothes had never been worn ” 

“Couldn’t he have been changmg clothes when whoever killed him 
came, and was killed before he had finished dressing^” 

Dundy’s scowl deepened. “Yes, but what did he do with the green 
tie^ Eat it^” 

Spade said, “He wasn’t changing clothes. If you’ll look at the shirt 
collar you’ll see he must’ve had it on when he was choked.” 

Tom came to the door. “Checks all nght,” he told Dundy. “The 
judge and a bailiff named Kittredge say they were there from about 
a quarter to four till five or ten minutes after. I told Kittredge to 
come over and take a look at them to make sure they’re the same ones ” 
Dundy said, “Right,” without turning his head and took the penciled 
threat signed with the T in a star from his pocket He folded it so 
only the signature was visible. Then he asked, “Anybody know what 
this is?” 

Miriam Bliss left the bed to join the others in looking at it. From 
it they looked at one another blankly. 

“Anybody know anything about it^” Dundy asked 
Mrs. Hooper said, “It’s hke nvhat was on poor Mr. Bliss’s chest, 
but — ” The others said, “No ” 

• “Anybody ever seen anything like it before^” 
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They said they had not. ■, 

Dxindy said, “All right. Wait here. Maybe I’ll have something else 
to ask you after a while.’’ 

Spade said, “Just a minute, Mr. Bliss, how long have you known 
Mrs Bliss’’’ 

Bliss looked curiously at Spade “Since I got out of prison,” he re- 
plied somewhat cautiously “Why’” 

“Just since last month,” Spade said as if to himself. “Meet her 
through your brother’” 

“Of course — in his office Why’” 

“And at the Municipal Building this afternoon, were you together 
all the time’” 

“Yes, certainly ” Bliss spoke sharply. “What are you getting at’” 
Spade smiled at him, a friendly smile “I have to ask things,” he said. 
Bliss smiled too “It’s all right” His smile broadened “As a matter 
of fact, I’m a liar We weren’t actually together all the time I went 
out into the conidor to smoke a cigarette, but I assure you every 
time I looked through the glass of the door 1 could see her still sitting 
in the courtroom w here I had left her ” 

Spade’s smile was as light as Bliss’s Nevertheless, he asked, “And 
when you weren’t looking through the glass you were in sight of 
the door’ She couldn’t’ve left the courtroom without your seeing 
her’” 

Bliss’s smile went away “Of course she couldn’t,” he said, “and I 
wasn’t out there more than five minutes ” 

Spade said, “Thanks,” and followed Dundy into the living room, 
shutting the door behind him 

Dundy looked sidewise at Spade “Anything to it’” 

Spade shrugged 

Max Bliss’s body had been removed Besides the man at the secretaire 
and the gray-faced man, two Fihpino boys in plum-colored uniforms 
were in the room They sat close together on the sofa 
Dundy said, “Mack, I want to find a green necktie I want this 
house taken apart, this block taken apart, and the whole neighbor- 
hood taken apart till you find it Get what men you need ” 

The man at the secretaire rose, said “Right,” pulled his hat down 
over his eyes, and went out 

Dundy scowled at the Filipinos “Which of you saw the man in 
brown?” 

The smaller stood up. “Me, sir.” 

Dundy opened the bedroom door and said, “Bliss.” 

Bliss came to the door. 
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The Filipino’, s face lighted up. “Yes, sir, him.” 

Dundy diut the doqr in Bliss’s face. “Sit down.” 

The boy sat down hastily. 

Dundy stared gloomily at the boys until they began to fidget. Then, 
“Who else did you bring up to this apartment this afternoon^” 

They shook their heads in unison from side to side “Nobody else, 
sir,” the smaller one said A desperately ingratiating smile stretched 
his mouth wide across his face 

Dundy took a threatening step towards them “Nuts'” he snarled. 
“You brought up Miss Bliss.” 

The larger boy’s head bobbed up and down “Yes, sir Yes, sir 
I bring them up I think you mean other people ” He too tned a 
smile. 

Dundy was glaring at him “Never mind what you think I mean 
Tell me what I ask Now, what do you mean by ‘them’'”’ 

The boy’s smile died under the glare He looked at the floor between 
his feet and said, “Miss Bliss and the gentleman ” 

“What gentleman? The gentleman in there^” He jerked his head 
toward the door he had shut on Bliss 

“No, sir. Another gentleman, not an American gentleman ” He had 
raised his head again and now brightness came back into his face. 
“I think he is Armenian.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he not like us Americans, not talk like us ” 

Spade laughed, asked, “Ever seen an Armenian?” 

“No, sir That is why I think he — ” He shut his mouth with a click 
as Dundy made a growling noise in his throat 
“What’d he look like?” Dundy asked 

The boy lifted his shoulders, spread his hands “He tall, like this 
gentleman.” He indicated Spade “Got dark hair, dark mustache. 
Very” — he frowned earnestly — “very nice clothes Very mce-lookmg 
man Cane, gloves, spats, even, and — ” 

“Young?” Dundy asked 

The head went up and down again “Young Yes, sir ” 

“When did he leave?” 

“Five minutes,” the boy replied. 

Dundy made a chewing motion with his jaws, then asked. “What 
tkne did they come in?” 

The boy spread his hands, lifted his shoulders again “Four o’clock 
— ^maybe ten minutes after ” 

“Did you bring anybody else up before we got here?” 

The Filipinos shook their heads in unison once more. 
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Dundy spoke out the side of his mouth to Spade:, “Get her.” 
Spade opened the bedroom door, bowed slightly, said, “Will you 
come out a moment, Miss Bliss?” 

“What IS it^” she asked wanly. 

“Just for a moment,” he said, holding the door open. Then he 
suddenly added, “And you’d better come along, too, Mr Bliss.” 

Miriam Bliss came slowly into the living room followed by her 
uncle, and Spade shut the door behind them Miss Bliss’s lower hp 
twitched a little when she saw the elevator boys She looked appre- 
hensively at Dundy 

He asked, “What’s this fiddlededee about the man that came in 
with you^” 

Her lower hp twitched again. “Wh-what^” She tried to put be- 
wilderment on her face Theodore Bliss hastily crossed the room, 
stood for a moment before her as if he intended to sav somethmg, 
and then, apparently changing his mind, took up a position behind 
her, his arras crossed over the back of a chair 

“The man who came in with you,” Dundy said harshly, rapidly. 
“Who IS he’ Where is he’ Why’d he leave’ Why didn’t you say any- 
thing about him’” 

The girl put her hands over her face and began to cry “He didn’t 
have anything to do with it,” she blubbered through her hands “He 
didn’t, and it would just make trouble for him ” 

“Nice boy,” Dundy said “So, to keep his name out of the news- 
papers, he runs off and leaves you alone with your murdered father.” 

She took her hands away from her face “Oh, but he had to,” she 
cried “His wife is so jealous, and if she knew he had been with me 
again she’d certainly divorce him, and he hasn’t a cent in the world 
of his own ” 

Dundy looked at Spade Spade looked at the goggling Filipinos 
and jerked a thumb at the outer door “Scram,” he said. They went 
out quickly 

“And who is this gem’” Dundy asked the girl 
“But he didn’t have any — ” 

“Who IS he’” 

Her shoulders drooped a little and she lowered her eyes “His name 
IS Boris Smekalov,” she said wearily. 

“Spell It ” 

She spelled it 
“Where does he live’” 

“At the St. Mark Hotel ” 

“Does he do anything for a living except marry money?” 
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Anger came into her face as she raised it, but went away as qtncldy. 
"He doesn’t do anything,” she said. 

Dundy wheeled to address the gray-faced man. “Get him.” 

The gray-faced man grunted and went out. 

Dundy faced the girl again. “You and this Smekalov in love with 
each other’” 

Her face became scornful. She looked at him with scornful eyes 
and said nothing 

He said, “Now your father’s dead, will you have enough money 
for him to marry if his wife divorces him’” 

She covered her face with her hands 

He said, “Now your father’s dead, will — 

Spade, leaning far over, caught her as she fell He lifted her easily 
and earned her into the bedroom When he came back he shut the 
door behind him and leaned against it “Whatever the rest of it was,” 
he said, “the faint’s a phony ” 

“Everything’s a phony,” Dundy growled. 

Spade gnnned mockingly. “There ought to be a law making cnminals 
give themselves up ” 

Mr Bliss smiled and sat down at his brother’s desk by the window 

Dundy’s voice was disagreeable “You got nothing to worry about,” 
he said to Spade. “Even your chent’s dead and can’t complain But 
if I don’t come across I’ve got to stand for riding from the captain, 
the chief, the newspapers, and heaven knows who all ” 

“Stay with it,” Spade said soothingly, “you’ll catch a murderer 
sooner or later yet ” His face became serious except for the lights 
in his yellow-gray eyes “I don’t want to run this job up any more 
alleys than we have to, but don’t you think we ought to check up 
on the funeral the housekeeper said she went to’ There’s something 
funny about that woman ” 

After looking suspiciously at Spade for a moment, Dundy nodded, 
and said, “Tom’ll do it ” 

Spade turned about and, shaking his finger at Tom, said, “It’s a 
ten-to-one bet there wasn’t any funeral. Check on it . don’t miss 
a trick ” 

Then he opened the bedroom door and called Mrs Hooper. “Ser- 
geant Polhaus wants some information from you,” he told her 

While Tom was writing down names and addresses that the woman 
gave him. Spade sat on the sofa and made and smoked a cigarette, 
and Dundy walked the floor slowly, scowling at the rug. With Spade’s 
approval, Theodore Bhss rose and rej'oined his wife in the bedroom. 

Presently Tom put his notebook in his pocket, said, “Thank you,” 
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to the houseiceeper, “Be seeing you," to Spade and pundy, and left 
the apartment. 

The housekeeper stood where he had left her, ugly, strong, serene, 
patient. 

Spade twisted himself around on the sofa until he was looking 
into her deep-set, steady eyes “Don’t worry about that,” he said, 
flirting a hand toward the door Tom had gone through “Just routine.” 
He pursed his lips, asked, “What do you honestly think of this thing, 
Mrs. Hooper?” 

She replied calmly, in her strong, somewhat harsh voice, “I think 
It’s the judgment of God ” 

Dundy stopped pacing the floor 

Spade said, “What?” 

There was certainty and no excitement in her voice “The wages 
of sin is death ” 

Dundy began to advance towards Mrs Hooper in the manner of 
one stalking game Spade waved him back with a hand which the 
sofa hid from the woman. His face and voice showed interest, but 
were now as composed as the woman’s “Sin?” he asked 

She said, “ ‘Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that be- 
lieve in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
around his neck, and he were cast into the sea ’ ” She spoke, not as 
if quoting, but as if saying something she believed. 

Dundy barked a question at her. “What little one?” 

She turned her grave gray eyes on him, then looked past him at the 
bedroom door 

“Her,” she said, “Miriam ” 

Dundy frowned at her “His daughter?” 

The woman said, “Yes, his own adopted daughter ” 

Angry blood mottled Dundy’s square face “What the heck is 
this?” he demanded He shook his head as if to free it from some 
clinging thing “She’s not really his daughter?” 

The woman’s serenity was m no way disturbed by his anger. “No. 
His wife was an invalid most of her life They didn’t have any children.” 

Dundy moved his jaws as if chewing for a moment and when he 
spoke again his voice was cooler “What did he do to her?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, “but I truly believe that w’hen the truth’s 
found out you’ll see that the money her father — I mean her real father 
— left her has been — ” 

Spade interrupted her, taking pains to speak very clearly, moving 
one hand in small circles with h& words. “You mean you don't 
actually know he’s been gypping her? You just suspect it?” 



She put a hand over her heart “I know it here,” she replied calmly. 

Dundy looked at Spade, Spade at Dundy, and Spade’s eyes were 
shiny with not altogether pleasant merriment Dundy cleared his 
throat and addressed the woman again “And you think this” — ^he 
waved a hand at the floor where the dead man had lam — “was the 
judgment of God, huh^” 

“I do.” 

He kept all but the barest trace of craftiness out of his eyes. “Then 
whoever did it was just acting as the hand of God^” 

“It’s not for me to say,” she replied 

Red began to mottle his face again “That’ll be all right now,” 
he said in a choking voice, but by the time she had reached the bed- 
room door his eyes became alert again and he called, “Wait a minute ” 
And when they were facing each other . “Listen, do you happen to be 
a Rosicrucian^” 

“I wish to be nothing but a Christian ” 

He growled, “All right, all right,” and turned his back on her 
She went into the bedroom and shut the door He wiped his fore- 
head with the palm of his right hand and complained wearily, “Great 
Scott, what a family 

Spade shrugged “Try investigating your own some time ” 

Dundy’s face whitened His hps, almost colorless, came back tight 
over his teeth He balled his fists and lunged towards Spade. “What 
do you — The pleasantly surprised look on Spade’s face stopped 
him He averted his eyes, wet his lips with the tip of his tongue, 
looked at Spade again and away, essayed an embarrassed smile, and 
mumbled, “You mean any family. Uh-huh, I guess so ” He turned 
hastily towards the corridor door as the doorbell rang 

The amusement twitching Spade’s face accentuated his likeness to 
a blond satan. 

An amiable, drawling voice came in through the corridor door: 
“I’m Jim Kittredge, Superior Court. I was told to come over here.” 

Dundy’s voice “Yes, come in ” 

Kittredge was a roly-poly ruddy man in too-tight clothes with the 
shine of age on them. He nodded at Spade and said, “I remember 
you, Mr. Spade, from the Burke-Harris suit ” 

Spade said, “Sure,” and stood up to shsike hands with him. 

Dundy had gone to the bedroom door to call Theodore Bliss and 
his wife. Kittredge looked at them, smiled at them amiably, said, 
“How do you do^” and turned to Dundy. “That’s them, all right.” 
He looked around as if for a place to spit, found none, and said, 
“It was just about ten minutes to four that the gentleman there came 
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coiirtrocHii and asked me how long His Honor would be, and 
I told him about ten minutes, and they waited there ^ and ri^t after 
court adjourned at four o’clock we married them” 

Dundy said, “Thanks.” He sent Kittredge away, the Bhsses back 
to the bedroom, scowled with dissatisfaction at Spade, and said, “So 
what?” 

Spade, sitting down again, rephed, “So you couldn’t get from here 
to the Mumcipal Building m less than fifteen minutes on a bet, 
so he couldn’t’ve ducked back here while he was waiting for the judge, 
and he couldn’t have hustled over here to do it after the wedding and 
before Miriam arrived ” 

The dissatisfaction m Dundy’s face increased. He opened his mouth, 
but shut It in silence when the gray-faced man came in with a tall, 
slender, pale young man who fitted the description the Fihpino had 
given of Miriam Bliss’s companion. 

The gray-faced man said, “Lieutenant Dundy, Mr Spade, Mr. Boris 
— uh — Smekalov ” 

Dundy nodded curtly 

Smekalov began to speak immediately His accent was not heavy 
enough to trouble his hearers much, though his r’s sounded more like 
w’s. “Lieutenant, I must beg of you that you keep this confidential. 
If it should get out it will rum me. Lieutenant, rum me completely 
and most unjustly I am most innocent, sir, I assure you, in heart, 
spirit, and deed, not only innocent, but in no way whatever connected 
with any part of the whole horrible matter There is no — ” 

“Wait a minute ” Dundy prodded Smekalov’s chest with a blunt 
finger. “Nobody’s said anything about you being mixed up in any- 
thing — but It’d looked better if you’d stuck around ” 

The young man spread his arms, his palms forward, m an expansive 
gesture. “But what can I do^ I have a wife who — ” He shook his 
head violently “It is impossible I cannot do it.” 

The gray-faced man said to Spade in an inadequately subdued 
voice, “Goofy, these Russians ” 

Dundy screwed up his eyes at Smekalov and made his '^oice judiaal. 
“You’ve probably,” he said, “put yourself in a pretty tough spot.” 

Smekalov seemed about to cry. “But only put yourself in my place,” 
he begged, “and you — ” 

“Wouldn’t want to ” Dundy seemed, m his callous way, sorry foi 
the young man “Murder’s nothing to play with in this country.” 

“Murder' But I tell you, Lieutenant, I happen’ to enter mto this 
situation by the merest mischance oniy I am not — ” 

“You mean you came m here with Miss Bliss by accident?” 



The young njan looked as if he would like to say “Yes.** He said, 
"No,” slowly, then went on with increasing rapidity: “But that was 
nothing, sir, nothing at all. We had been to lunch. I escorted her 
home and she said, ‘Will you come in for a cocktail?’ and I would. 
That is all, I give you my word.” He held out his hands, palms up. 
“Could it not have happened so to you^” He moved his hands in 
Spade’s direction. “To you^” 

Spade said, “A lot of things happen to me Did Bliss know you 
were runmng around with his daughter^” 

“He knew we were friends, yes ” 

“Did he know you had a wife’” 

Smekalov said cautiously, “I do not think so ” 

Dundy said, “You know he didn’t ” 

Smekalov moistened his lips and did not contradict the lieutenant. 

Dundy asked, “What do you think he’d’ve done if he found out?” 

“I do not know, sir ” 

Dundy stepped close to the young man and spoke through his 
teeth in a harsh, deliberate voice “What did he do when he found 
out?” 

The young man retreated a step, his face white and frightened 

The bedroom door opened and Miriam Bliss came into the room. 
“Why don’t you leave him alone’” she asked indignantly “I told 
you he had nothing to do with it. I told you he didn’t know anything 
about it” She was beside Smekalov now and had one of his hands 
in hers “You’re simply making trouble for him without doing a bit 
of good. I’m awfully sorry, Boris, I tried to keep them from bothering 
you.” 

The young man mumbled unintelligibly. 

“You tried, all right,” Dundy agreed. He addressed Spade' “Could 
it’ve been like this, Sam’ Bliss found out about the wife, knew they 
had the lunch date, came home early to meet them when they came 
in, threatened to tell the wife, and was choked to stop him ” He 
looked sidewise at the girl. “Now, if you want to fake another faint, 
hop to it.” 

The young man screamed and flung himself at Dundy, clawing 
with both hands. Dundy grunted — “Uh!” — and struck him in the 
face with a heavy fist The young man went backwards across the 
room until he collided with a chair. He and the chair went down 
on the floor together. Dundy said to the gray-faced man, “Take him 
down to the Hall — material witness.” 

The gray-faced man said, “Oke,” picked up Smekalov’s hat, and 
went over to help pick him up. 
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Tkeodcnc Bliss, his wife, and the houKkeeper had come to the door 
Miriam Bliss had left open. Miriam Bliss was crying, stamping hor 
foot, threatening Dimdy: “I’ll report you, you coward. You had no 
right to . . and so on. Nobody paid much attention to her; they 
watched the gray-faced man help Smekalov to his feet, take him away. 
Smekalov’s nose and mouth were red smears. 

Then Dundy said, “Hush,” negligently to Minam Bliss and took 
a slip of paper from his pocket. “I got a list of the calls from here 
today. Sing out when you recogmze them.” 

He read a telephone number. 

Mrs. Hooper said, “That is the butcher. I phoned him before I 
left this morning” She said the next number Dundy read was the 
grocer’s. 

He read another. 

“That’s the St Mark,” Miriam Bliss said. “I called up Boris.” She 
identified two more numbers as those of friends she had called 

The sixth number, Bliss said, was his brother’s office “Probably 
my call to Ehse to ask her to meet me.” 

Spade said, “Mine,” to the seventh number, and Dundy said, “That 
last one’s police emergency ” He put the slip back in his pocket. 

Spade said cheerfully, “And that gets us a lot of places.” 

The doorbell rang 

Dundy went to the door. He and another man could be heard talk- 
ing in voices too low for their words to be recognized in the hving 
room. 

The telephone rang Spade answered it. “Hello . . No, this is 

Spade Wait a mm — All right ” He listened “Right, I’ll tell him. . . . 
I don’t know. I’ll have him call you . . . Right ” 

When he turned from the telephone Dundy was standmg, hands 
behind him, in the vestibule doorway. Spade said, “O’Gar says your 
Russian went completely nuts on the way to the Hall. They had to 
shove him into a strait-jacket.” 

“He ought to been there long ago,” Dundy growled. “Come here.” 

Spade followed Dundy into the vestibule. A uniformed policeman 
stood in the outer doorway. 

Dundy brought his hands from behind him. In one was a necktie 
with narrow diagonal stripes m varying shades of green, in the other 
was a platinum scarfpin in the shape of a crescent set with small 
diamonds. 

Spade bent over to look at three'' small, irregular spots on the tie. 
“Blood?” 
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"Or dirt,” Dundy said. "He found them crumpled up iq a n»ys- 
paper in the rubbish can on the comer." 

“Yes, sir,” the uniformed man said proudly, “there I found them, 
all wadded up in — ” He stopped because nobody was paying any 
attention to him. 

“Blood’s better,” Spade was saying. “It gives a reason for taking 
the tie away. Let’s go in and talk to people.” 

Dundy stuffed the tie in one pocket, thmst his hand holding the 
pin into another “Right — and we’ll call it blood ” 

They went into the living room Dundy looked from Bliss to Bliss’s 
wife, to Bliss’s niece, to the housekeeper, as if he did not like any of 
them. He took his fist from his pocket, thrust it straight out in front 
of him, and opened it to show the crescent pm lying in his hand. 
“What’s that?” he demanded 

Miriam Bliss was the first to speak. “Why, it’s Father’s pin,” she 
said. 

“So it is^” he said disagreeably. “And did he have it on today 
“He always wore it ” She turned to the others for confirmation 
Mrs Bhss said, “Yes,” while the others nodded 
“Where did you find it^” the girl asked 

Dundy was surveying them one by one again, as if he liked them 
less than ever His face was red “He always wore it,” he said angrily, 
“but there wasn’t one of you could say, ‘Father always wore a pm 
Where is it^’ No, we got to wait till it turns up before we can get a 
word out of you about it ” 

Bliss said, “Be fair How were we to know — 

“Never mind what you were to know,” Dundy said “It’s coming 
round to the point where I’m going to do some talking about what 
I know.” He took the green necktie from his pocket “This is his tie^” 
Mrs. Hooper said, “Yes, sir ” 

Dundy said, “Well, it’s got blood on it, and it’s not his blood, be- 
cause he didn’t have a scratch on him that we could see ” He looked 
narrow-eyed from one to another of them “Now, uppose you were 
trymg to choke a man that wore a scarfpin, and he was wrestling 
with you, and — ” 

He broke off to look at Spade 

Spade had crossed to where Mrs. Hooper was standing Her big 
hands were clasped in front of her. He took her right hand, turned 
it over, took the wadded handkerchief from her palm, and there was 
a two-inch-long fresh scratch in the flesh. 

She had passively allowed him lo examine her hand. Her mien lost 
none of its tranquilhty now. She said nothing 
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"WelP” fae asked. , 

■‘I scratched it on Miss Miriam’s pin fixing her on the bed when 
she fainted,” the housekeeper said calmly 

Dundy’s laugh was brief, bitter. “It’ll hang you just the same,” 
he said. 

There was no change in the woman’s face “The Lord’s will be 
done,” she replied. 

Spade made a peculiar noise in his throat as he dropped her hand. 
“Well, let’s see how we stand.” He grinned at Dundy. “You don’t 
like that star-T, do you^” 

Dundy said, “Not by a long shot ” 

“Neither do I,” Spade said “The Talbot threat was probably on 
the level, but that debt seems to have been squared. Now — wait a 
minute'” He went to the telephone and called his office. “The tie 
thing looked pretty funny, too, for a while,” he said while he waited, 
“but I guess the blood takes care of that.” 

He spoke into the telephone “Hello, Effie. Listen Within half an 
hour or so of the time Bliss called me, did you get any call that maybe 
wasn’t on the levcP Anything that could have been a stall? . . . Yes, 
before . . Think now ” 

He put his hand over the mouthpiece and said to Dundy, “There’s 
a lot of deviltry going on in this world.” 

He sjioke into the telephone again. “Yes’ . . . Yes . . . Kruger? 
. Yes Man or woman’ . . Thanks. No, I’ll be through in 
half an hour. Wait for me and I’ll buy your dmner ’By ” 

He turned away from the telephone “About half an hour before 
Bliss phoned, a man called my office and asked for Mr Kruger ” 
Dundy frowned “So what’” 

“Kruger wasn’t there ” 

Dundy’s frown deepened “Who’s Kruger’” 

“I don’t know,” Spade said blandly “I never heard of him.” He 
took tobacco and cigarette papers from his pockets “All right. Bliss, 
where’s your scratch?” 

Theodore Bliss said, “What?” while the others stared blankly at 
Spade. 

“Your scratch,” Spade repeated in a consciously patient tone. His 
attention was on the cigarette he was making. “The place where 
your brother’s pm gouged you when you were choking him,” 

“Are you crazy’” Bliss demanded. “I was — ” 

“Uh-huh, you were being marrie^ when he was killed. You were 
not.” Spade moistened the edge of his cigarette paper and smoothed 
it with his forefinger. 
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Mra. BJiss sp^ke noHr, stammering a little : “But he — but Majt Bhss 
called—” 

“Who says Max Bliss called me^” Spade asked “I don’t know 
that I wouldn’t know his voice All I know is a man called me and 
said he was Max Bliss. Anybody could say that” 

“But the telephone records here show the call came from here,” 
she protested 

He shook his head and smiled. “They show I had a call from here, 
and I did, but not that one. I told you somebody called up half an 
hour or so before the supposed Max Bliss call and asked for Mr. 
Kruger.” He nodded at Theodore Bhss “He was smart enough to 
get a call from this apartment to my office on the record before he 
left to meet you ”■ 

She stared from Spade to her husband with dumfounded blue eyes. 

Her husband said lightly, “It’s nonsense, my dear. You know — ” 

Spade did not let him finish that sentence “You know he went 
out to smoke a cigarette in the corridor while waiting for the judge, 
and he knew there were telephone booths in the corridor. A minute 
would be all he needed.” He lit his cigarette and returned his lighter 
to his pocket 

Bliss said, “Nonsense'” more sharply. “Why should I want to kill 
Max?” He smiled reassuringly into his wife’s horrified eyes “Don’t 
let this disturb you, dear Police methods are sometimes — ” 

“All nght,” Spade said, “let’s look you over for scratches ” 

Bliss wheeled to face him more directly. “Damned if you will'” He 
put a hand behind him 

Spade, wooden-faced and dreamy-eyed, came forward 

Spade and Effie Ferine sat at a small table in Julius’s Castle on 
Telegraph Hill Through the window beside them ferryboats could 
be seen carrying lights to and from the cities’ lights on the other side 
of the bay 

“. . . hadn’t gone there to kill him, chances are,” Spade was saying; 
“just to shake him down for some more money, but when the fight 
started, once he got his hands on his throat, I guess, his grudge was 
too hot in him for him to let go till Max was dead Understand, I’m 
just putting together what the evidence says, and what we got out of 
his wife, and the not much that we got out of him ” 

Effie nodded. “She’s a nice, loyal wife” 

Spade drank coffee, shruggecj. “What for'* She knows now that 
he made his play for her only because she was Max’s secretary. She 
knows that when he took out the marriage license a couple of weeks 
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ago it Vras only to stitng her along so she’d get him, the photostatk 
copies of the records that tied Max up with the Graystone Loan 
swindle. She knows — Well, she knows she wasn’t just helping an 
injured innocent to clear his good name.” 

He took another sip of coffee “So he calls on his brother this after- 
noon to hold San Quentin over his head for a price again, and there’s 
a fight, and he kills him, and gets his wnst scratched by the pin while 
he’s choking him. Blood on the tie, a scratch on his wnst — that won’t 
do He takes the tie off the corpse and hunts up another, because 
the absence of a tie will set the police to thinking He gets a bad 
break there Max’s new ties are on the front of the rack, and he grabs 
the first one he comes to All right. Now he’s got to put it around the 
dead man’s neck — or wait — he gets a better idea Pull off some more 
clothes and puzzle the police The tie’ll be just as inconspicuous off as 
on, if the shirt’s off too Undressing him, he gets another idea. He’ll give 
the police something else to worry about, so he draws a mystic sign 
he has seen somewhere on the dead man’s chest ” 

Spade emptied his cup, set it down, and went on “By now he’s 
getting to be a regular master mind at bewildering the police. A 
threatening letter signed with the thing on Max’s chest The afternoon 
mail is on the desk One envelope’s as good as another so long as it’s 
typewritten and has no return address, but the one from France adds a 
touch of the foreign, so cut comes the original letter and in goes the 
threat He’s overdoing it now, see^ He’s giving us so much that’s wrong 
that we can’t help suspecting things that seem all right — the phone 
call, for instance 

“Well, he’s ready for the phone calls now — his ahbi. He picks my 
name out of the private detectives in the phone book and does the 
Mr Kruger trick , but that’s after he calls the blond Elise and tells her 
that not only have the obstacles to their marriage been removed, but 
he’s had an offer to go in business in New York and has to leave right 
away, and will she meet him in fifteen minutes and get manned? 
There’s more than just an alibi to that. He wants to make sure she is 
dead sure he didn’t kill Max, because she knows he doesn’t like Max, 
and he doesn’t want her to think he was just stringing her along to get 
the dope on Max, because she might be able to put two and two to- 
gether and get something like the nght answer 

“With that taken care of, he’s ready to leave. He goes out quite 
openly, with only one thing to worry about now — the tie and pin in his 
pocket He takes the pm along because he’s not sure the police mightn’t 
find traces of blood around the setting of the stones, no matter how 
carefully he wipes it. On his way out he picks up a newspaper — buys 
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one fn»n the newsboy he meets at the street door — ^wads tie and pin 
up in a piece of it, and drops it in the rubbish can at the corner. That 
seems all right. No reason for the police to look for the tie. No reason 
for the street cleaner who empties the can to investigate a crumpled 
piece of newspaper, and if something does go wrong — what the deuce ' 
— the murderer dropped it there, but he, Theodore, can’t be the mur- 
derer, because he’s going to have an ahbi 

“Then he jumps in his car and drives to the Municipal Building. 
He knows there are plenty of phones there and he can always say he’s 
got to wash his hands, but it turns out he doesn’t have to While they’re 
waiting for the judge to get through with a case he goes out to smoke a 
cigarette, and there you are — ‘Mr Spade, this is Max Bliss and I’ve 
been threatened ’ ” 

Effie Ferine nodded, then asked, “Why do you suppose he picked on 
a private detective instead of the police^” 

“Playing safe If the body had been found, meanwhile, the police 
might’ve heard of it and trace the call A private detective wouldn’t 
be hkely to hear about it till he read it m the papers ” 

She laughed, then said, “And that was your luck.” 

“Luck^ I don’t know.” He looked gloomily at the back of his left 
hand. “I hurt a knuckle stopping him and the job only lasted an after- 
noon. Chances are whoever’s handling the estate’ll raise hobs if I send 
them a bill for any decent amount of money ” He raised a hand to at- 
tract the waiter’s attention “Oh, well, better luck next time Want to 
catch a movie or have you got something else to do'^” 

Ellery Queen’s Challenge To The Reader, An Anthology New York Blue Rib- 
bon Books 1940 

loi Years’ Entertainment The Great Detective Stories, i84r-ig4t, edited by 
Ellery Queen Boston Little, Brown 1942 
Omnibus of Crime, edited by Dorothy Sayers New York Coward-McCann 
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Hangman’s Holiday, by Dorothy Sayers New York. Harcourt 1933 
The Complete Dashiell Hammett New York Knopf 1934 
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It IS USEFUL to note the facts that T. S Eliot was born in St 
Louis, graduated at Harvard, and studied at the Sorbonne and at Ox- 
ford He has been a teacher, a bank clerk, an editor and a publisher. 
He settled in England in 1914, being then twenty-six, and in 1927 be- 
came a British subject He has written a considerable amount of prose, 
but his prose is not particularly distinguished It is not always lucid. He 
has not often given his essays form, and with one notsible exception, 
the Dante, they give the impression of obiter dicta, drawn out to some 
length, rather than of accomplished works of art But he is certainly 
the most important poet now writing He has had a marked influence 
on modern poetry both in England and America. W H Auden, 
Stephen SjJender, and Day-Lewis, some of whose verses you will have 
read earlier in this volume, have been notably affected by it I look 
upon myself as very fortunate in that I have been able to give here 
three of his finest poems 

I speak of poetry only with diffidence, and now my diffidence is in- 
creased by the circumstance that Eliot himself has written of poetry 
in general with authority, though sometimes with prejudice, and of 
his own poetry with modesty, reasonableness and good-humor. One 
should always accept what a writer says about the art be practices with 
reservation, for his remarks are apt to be colored by his own practice. 
We none of us write as we would like to we write as best we can. It 
IS very natural to make your limitations the cornerstone of your art and 
because you can only write in such and such a way to decide that that 
is the best way of writing 

But thete is one pomt that Eliot makes over and over agam, and that 
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is one with whifh I heartily agree. He claims that poetey i&oul^be an 
enjoyment to read. But there are many kinds of poetry, and the sort of 
enjoyment you get from one kind is different from that which you get 
from another. You must not ask from a poet somethmg that he does 
not attempt to give you. 

I have a notion that there is a poetry that appeals rather to the head 
than to the heart, the poetry of Dryden, for instance, and a poetry that 
appeals to the heart rather than to the head, Verlaine, say, and I have 
no doubt that the greatest poetry of all appeals to both, and here, I 
suppose, the classic example would be the great speeches that 
Shakespeare put into the mouths of Hamlet and Othello But to my 
mind there is another sort of poetry, one that appeals to what, know- 
ing no other word to express what I mean, I must call the subcon- 
scious There is a poetry that gives you the same sort of thrill, a strange 
primeval feeling, that you get when on a river in Borneo you hear the 
drums beating m a distant village, when you walk alone in those silent 
stealthy woods of South Carolina, or when in the jungle of Indo- 
Chma you come upon those vast, those colossal heads of Brahma that 
form the towers of a ruined temple. 

It IS just that feeling I get when I read the poems, the later poems, 
of T S Eliot I do not pretend I altogether understand them, though 
each time I read them I think I understand them better, but that is 
the emotion I get from them, a peculiar thrill, an anxious animal 
excitement that I find m the work of no other poet 

I do not know whether these poems will ever become part of the 
heritage of our people as parts of Shakespeare and Milton, certain 
poems of Wordsworth and Keats, have become, nor whether those 
who love p*etry will carry in their minds single lines like “Nor praise 
the deep vermilion of the rose,” or “The sleep that is among the 
lonely hills” that rise in the consciousness at odd times, none knows 
why, and refresh the spirit with their fragrance That is no business of 
mine But there are lines in “Ash-Wednesday” of such beauty, of such 
magic, of such power to fire the imagination that I think they may well 
become part of our common consciousness 

Much has been written about Eliot by more competent critics than 
I His philosophy has been discussed, and reviled, his technique has 
been studied. I don’t know that anyone has been struck by the in- 
congruities of the personality that his writings disclose I mentioned his 
essays a little while ago They are remarkable for their good sense, but 
the pleasure one takes in reading them is mitigated by his pedagogic 
superciliousness He seems to lecture us with a ruler in his hand with 
which he is prepared to rap us sharply over the knuckles unless we ac- 



cept €veiything he says as incontestable. He is neither indulgwt lua 
persuasive, but harsh, contemptuous and domineering. But when 
you read his poetry, a very different picture presents itself ; you get the 
impression then of an unhappy, tortured man, but with a humor that 
is not only grim, but can be gay and impish, of a frustrated man to 
whom life is sterile, who loathes the vulgarity he nevertheless seeks and 
who, looking into his heart, finds there only emptiness, hatred of him- 
self and despair 

This is the way the world ends 

Not with a hang but a whimper 

You read further you find compassion and even tenderness for the 
human beings that are struggling ineffectually towards an uncertain 
goal, faith that clutches with dogged resolve at a straw and a woeful, 
weary resignation So discordant may be the elements that combine to 
create the plausible harmony that is human character I must ask 
you to forgive me if I have written of T S Eliot at undue length. I 
wanted you to read his poems because I think he is the greatest poet of 
our time, and I thought it might help you if I told you a little of the 
sort of man I take him, from reading his work, to be. 


Ask- Wednesday 
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T S ELIOT 

1 

Because I do not hope to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s scope 

I no longer strive to strive towards such things 

(Why should the aged eagle stretch its wings 

Why should I mourn 

The vanished power of the usual reign ^ 

Because I do not hope to know again 
The infirm glory of the positive hour 
Because I do not think 
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Because 1 knoM' I shall not know 
The one veritable transitory power 
Because I cannot drink 

There, where trees flower, and springs flow, for there is nothing again 

Because I know that time is always time 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 

And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they rure and 

I renounce the blessed face 

And renounce the voice 

Because I cannot hope to turn again 

Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 

Upon which to rejoice 

And pray to God to have mercy upon us 

And I pray that I may forget 

These matters that with myself I too much discuss 

Too much explain 

Because I do not hope to turn again 
Let these words answer 
For what is done, not to be done again 
May the judgment not be too heavy upon us 

Because these wings are no longer wings to fly 

But merely vans to beat the air 

The air which is now thoroughly small and dry 

Smaller and dryer than the will 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still 

Pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death 
Pray for us now and at the hour of our death 


II 

Lady, three white leopards sat under a juniper- tree 
In the cool of the day, having fed, to satiety 

On my legs my heart my liver and that which had been contained 
hollow round of my skull. And God said 
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Shall these bones live? shall these 

Bones live^ And that which had been contained 

In the bones (which were already dry) said chirping' 

Because of the goodness of this Lady 

And because of her loveliness, and because 

She honours the Virgin in meditation, 

We shine with bnghtness And I who am here dissembled 
Proffer my deeds to oblivion, and my love 
To the posterity of the desert and the frmt of the gourd 
It IS this which recovers 

My guts the strings of my eyes and the indigestible portions 

Which the leopards reject The Lady is withdrawn 

In a white gown, to contemplation, m a white gown 

Let the whiteness of bones atone to forgetfulness 

There is no life in them As I am forgotten 

And would he forgotten, so I would forget 

Thus devoted, concentrated in purpose And God said 

Prophesy to the wind, to the wind only for only 

The wind will listen. And the bones sang chirping 

With the burden of the grasshopper, saying 

Lady of silences 
Calm and distressed 
Torn and most whole 
Rose of memory 
Rose of forgetfulness 
Exhausted and life-giving 
Worried reposeful 
The single Rose 
Is now the Garden 
Where all loves end 
Terminate torment 
Of love unsatisfied 
The greater torment 
Of love satisfied 
End of the endless 
Journey to no end 
Conclusion of all that 
Is inconclusible 
Speech without word and 
Word of no speech 
Grace to the Mother 
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Pew the Garden* 
iVhere al] love ends, 

tJnder a juniper-tree the bones sang, scattered and shining 
We are glad to be scattered, we did little good to each other, 
Under a tree in the cool of the day, with the blessing of sand. 
Forgetting themselves and each other, united 
In the quiet of the desert. This is the land which ye 
Shall divide by lot. And neither division nor unity 
Matters. This is the land. We have our inheritance. 


Ill 

At the first turning of the second stair 

I turned and saw below 

The same shape twisted on the banister 

Under the vapour in the fetid air 

Strugghng with the devil of the stairs who wears 

The deceitful face of hope and of despair 

At the setond turning of the second stair 
I left them twisting, turning below, 

There were no more faces and the stair was dark, 

Damp, jagged, hke an old man’s mouth drivelling, beyond repair, 

Or the toothed gullet of an ag^d shark. 

At the first turning of the third stair 

Was a slotted window bellied like the fig’s fruit 

And beyond the hawthorn blossom and a pasture scene 

The broadbacked figure drest in blue and green 

Enchanted the maytime with an antique flute 

Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the mouth blown, 

Lilac and brown hair. 

Distraction, music of the flute, stops and steps of the mind over the 
third stair. 

Fading, fading, strength beyond hope and despair 
Chmbing the third stair 

Lord, I am not worthy 
Lord, I am not worthy 

but speak the word only. 
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IV 


Who walked between the violet and the violet 

Who walked between 

The vanous ranks of varied green 

Going in white and blue, in Mary’s colour, 

Talking of trivial things 

In ignorance and in knowledge of eternal dolour 
Who moved among the others as they walked, 

Who then made strong the fountains and made fresh the springs 

Made cool the dry rock and made firm the sand 
In blue of larkspur, blue of Mary’s colour, 

Sovegna vos 

Here are the years that walk between, bearing 

Away the fiddles and the flutes, restoring 

One who moves in the time between sleep and waking, wearing 

White light folded, sheathed about her, folded 
The new years walk, restoring 
Through a bright cloud of tears, the years, restoring 
With a new verse the ancient rhyme. Redeem 
The time. Redeem 

The unread vision in the higher dream 

While jewelled unicorns draw by the gilded hearse. 

The silent sister veiled in white and blue 
Between the yews, behind the garden god. 

Whose flute is breathless, bent her head and signed but spoke no word 

But the fountain sprang up and the bird sang down 
Redeem the time, redeem the dream 
The token of the word unheard, unspoken 

Till the wind shake a thousand whispers from the yew 

And after this our exile 


V 

If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent 
If the unheard, unspoken 
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Word is unspoken, unheard; 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word unheard, 

The Word wi^out a word, the Word within 
The world and for the world; 

And the light shone in darkness and 

Against the Word the unstilled world still whirled 

About the centre of the silent Word 

O my people, what have I done unto thee 

Where shall the word be found, where will the word 
Resound^ Not here, there is not enough silence 
Not on the sea or on the islands, not 
On the mainland, in the desert or the rain land. 

For those who walk in darkness 
Both in the day time and in the night time 
The right time and the right place are not here 
No place of grace for those who avoid the face 

No time to rejoice for those who walk among noise and deny the voice 
Will the veiled sister pray for 

Those who walk in darkness, who chose thee and oppose thee, 

Those who are torn on the horn between season and season, time ana 
time, between 

Hour and hour, word and word, power and power, those who wait 

In darkness^ Will the veiled sister pray 

For children at the gate 

Who will not go away and cannot pray: 

Pray for those who chose and oppose 

O my people, what have I done unto thee. 

Will the veiled sister between the slender 

Yew trees pray for those who offend her 

And are terrified and cannot surrender 

And affirm before the world and deny between the rocks 

In the last desert between the last blue rocks 

The desert in the garden the garden in the desert 

Of drouth, spitting from the mouth the withered apple-seed 

O my people 
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VI 


Although I do not hope to turn again 
Although I do not hope 
Although I do not hope to turn 

Wavering between the profit and the loss 

In this brief transit where the dreams cross 

The dreamcrossed twilight between birth and dying 

{Bless me father) though I do not wish to wish these things 

From the wide window towards the gramte shore 

The white sails still fly seaward, seaward flying 

Unbroken wings 

And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 
In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices 
And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 
For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell 
Quickens to recover 

The cry of quail and the whirling plover 

And the blind eye creates 

The empty forms between the ivory gates 

And smell renews the salt savour of the sandy earth 

This IS the time of tension between dying and birth 
The place of solitude where three dreams cross 
Between blue rocks 

But when the voices shaken from the yew-tree drift away 
Let the other yew be shaken and reply 

Blessed sister, holy mother, spirit of the fountain, spirit of the garden, 

Suffer us not to mock ourselves with falsehood 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still 

Even among these rocks. 

Our peace in His will 
And even among these rocks 
Sister, mother 

And spirit of the river, spint of the sea," 

Suffer me not to be separated 

And let my cry come unto Thee 
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The Hollow Men 

A penny for the Old Guy 
T. S. ELIOT 
I 

We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw Alas' 

Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar 

Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion. 

Those who have crossed 

With direct eyes, to death’s other Kingdom 

Remember us — if at till — not as lost 

Violent souls, but only 

As the hollow men 

The stuffed men. 


II 

Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 

These do not appear 
There, the eyes are 
Sunhght on a brbken column 
There, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind’s singing 
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More distant and more solemn 
Than a fading star. 

Let me be no nearer 

In death’s dream kingdom 

Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises 

Rat’s skin, crowskin, crossed staves 

In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 
No nearer — 

Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom 


III 

This is the dead land 

This is cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


Is it like this 

In death’s other kingdom 
Waking alone 
At the hour when we are 
Trembling with tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 
Form prayers to broken stone 


IV 

The eyes are not here 
There are no eyes here 
In this valley of dying stars 
In this hollow valley ' 

This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms 
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In this last of meeting places 
IVe grope together 
And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid river 

Sightless, unless 
The eyes reappear 
As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 
Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 
Of empty men. 


V 

Here we go round the pttckly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 
Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o’clock tn the morning. 

Between the idea 
And the reahty 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 

Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 

Life IS very long 

Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow* 

For Thine is the Kingdom 
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For Thine is 
Life is 

For Thine is the 

This IS the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This IS the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 


Mr. Eliot's Sunday Morning Service 

T S ELIOT 

Look, look, master, here comes two religious caterpillars 

The Jew op Malta. 

Polyphiloprogenitive 
The sapient sutlers of the Lord 
Drift across the window-panes 
In tVie beginning was tbe Vf orii 

In the beginning was the Word 
Superfetation of rd Iv, 

And at the mensual turn of time 
Produced enervate Ongen 

A painter of the Umbrian school 
Designed upon a gesso ground 
The nimbus of the Baptized God. 

The wilderness is cracked and browned 

But through the water pale and thin 
Still shine the unoffending feet 
And there above the painter set 
The Father and the Paraclete 


The sable presbyters approach 
The avenue of pemtepce, 

The young are red and pustular 
Clutching piaculative pence 
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Under the penitential gates 
Sustained by staring Seraphim 
Where the souls of the devout 
Bum invisible and dim 

Along the garden-wall the bees 
With hairy bellies p>ass between 
The staminate and pistilate. 

Blest office of the epicene 

Sweeney shifts from ham to ham 
Stirring the water in his bath 
The masters of the subtle schools 
Are controversial, polymath 


The Achievement of T S Eliot, by F O Matthiessen Bosto’’ 
flin 1935 

Collected Poems, hy T S Eliot New York Harcourt 1936 
The Rock (a play), by T S Eliot New York Harcourt 193^ 
Murder in the Cathedral (a play), by T S Ehot New York 
Family Reunion (a play), by T. S Eliot New York Harcourt 


Houghton Mit- 


Harcourt 1935 

1939 
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A.LDOUS HUXLEY is an essayist whom I would be ready to rank 
with Haahtt. The essay such as it was written in its great days has fallen 
into decay. Though essays are written still, they are either technical 
pieces on literary or other subjects, interesting chiefly to experts, or 
tittle-tattle about any subject upon which an author thinks he can 
write a couple of thousand words to fill the column of a newspaper 
or a page or two in a magazine They bear reading in book form with 
difficulty 

If Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Macaulay or Bagehot were writing now 
they would find it hard to get a hearing The essayist needs character 
to begin with, then he needs an encyclopedic knowledge, he needs 
humor, ea'ie of manner so that the ordinary person can read him 
without labor, and he must know how to combine entertainment with 
instruction These qualifications are not easy to find Aldous Huxley 
has them, so, in a much smaller way had Virginia Woolf. To my 
mind both these writers have been more successful in this particular 
style than in the novel It is singular that this should be so, for both 
seem to be possessed of many of the gifts necessary to write fiction 
I hazard the suggestion that if Virginia Woolf did not write it so suc- 
cessfully as might have been expected, seeing how keen her observation 
was and how subtle her sense of character, it is because she had an 
inadequate acquaintance with life 

Aldous Huxley has greater gifts than she had, a vigor, and a versa- 
tility that were beyond her, and if +16 has never quite acquired the 
great position as a novelist that his talent seems to authorize, I think 
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it is because of his deficient sympathy with human beings. The novella 
must be able to 'get into the skin of the creatures of his invention, see 
with their eyes and feel with their fingers, but Aldous Huxley sees 
them like an anatomist He dissects out their nerves, uncovers their 
arteries with precision, and peers into the ventricles of their hearts. 
The process gives rise in the reader to a certain discomfort In saying 
this I do not wish to disparage Aldous Huxley’s fiction, he has the 
priceless gift of readability, so that even though you balk at his attitude, 
you are held by his narrative skill and stimulated by his originality. 

E M. Forster is best known in this country for his novel A Passage 
to India It IS generally considered the best book that has been written 
about that unhappy and divided country. He too is a novelist of great 
gifts who has never won the fame his merits demand. He writes beauti- 
ful English, he has wit and humor; and he can create characters that 
are freshly seen and vividly alive, then he makes them do things that 
you know very well, so roundly and soundly has he set them before 
you, they couldn’t possibly do You don’t believe, and when you don’t 
believe what a novelist tells you, he’s done E M. Forster has written 
two volumes of short stories, but I have preferred to give you here th'' 
interesting and timely piece I now invite you to read. 

“How Writing Is Written” was delivered as a lecture, I believe, at 
Oxford, and I have heard that the undergraduates went to mock; I 
would not go so far as to say that they remained to pray, but they were 
interested and impressed and at the end of the lecture the speaker was 
rapturously applauded It was right that they should be impressed, for 
Gertrude Stein has a personality that is impressive, and it would have 
been unfortunate if they had not been interested, for in this discourse 
there is a lot of horse sense I have pnnted it as a characteristic example 
of a writer who, for all her extravagance and affectation, has had a 
noteworthy influence, directly or indirectly, on much of the writing 
in America today 


Comfort 


Novelty of the Phenomenon 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


French hotel-keepers call iX'Le confort moderne, and they are 
right. For comfort is a thing of recent growth, younger than steam, 
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a child when telegraphy was bom, only a generation plder than radio. 
The invention of the means of being comfortable and the pursuit of* 
comfort as a desirable end — one of the most desirable that human 
beings can propose to themselves — are modem phenomena, unparal- 
leled in history since the time of the Romans. Like all phenomena with 
which we are extremely famihar, we take them for granted, as a fish 
takes the water in which it lives, not realizing the oddity and novelty 
of them, not bothering to consider their sigmficance. The padded chair, 
the well-sprung bed, the sofa, central heating, and the regular hot bath 
— these and a host of other comforts enter into the daily lives of even 
the most moderately prosperous of the Anglo-Saxon bourgeoisie. Three 
hundred years ago they were unknown to the greatest kings. This is a 
curious fact which deserves to be examined and analysed. 

The first thing that strikes one about the discomfort in which our 
ancestors lived is that it was mainly voluntary Some of the apparatus 
of modern comfort is of purely modem invention , people could not put 
rubber tyres on their carnages before the discovery of South America 
and the rubber plant But for the most part there is nothing new about 
the material basis of our comfort. Men could have made sofas and 
smoking-room chairs, could have installed bathrooms and central heat- 
ing and sanitary plumbing any time during the last three or four thou- 
sand years. And as a matter of fact, at certain periods they did indulge 
themselves m these comforts. Two thousand years before Christ, the 
inhabitants of Cnossos were familiar with sanitary plumbing. The 
Romans had invented an elaborate system of hot-air heating, and the 
bathing facilities m a smart Roman villa were luxurious and complete 
beyond the dreams of the modem man. There were sweating-rooms, 
massage-rooms, cold plunges, tepid drying-rooms with (if we may be- 
lieve Sidonius Apollinaris) improper frescoes on the walls and com- 
fortable couches where you could he and get dry and talk to your 
friends As for the public baths they were almost inconceivably luxuri- 
ous. “To such a height of luxury have we reached,” said Seneca, “that 
we are dissatisfied if, in our baths, we do not tread on gems.” The size 
and completeness of the thermae was proportionable to their splendour. 
A single room of the baths of Diocletian has been transformed into 
a large church. 

It would be possible to adduce many other examples showing what 
could be done with the limited means at our ancestors’ disposal in the 
way of making life comfortable They show sufficiently clearly that if 
the men of the Middle Ages and earjy modern epoch lived in filth and 
discomfort, it was not for any lack or ability to change their mode of 
life, it was because they chose to hve in this way, because filth and 
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discomfort fitte^ in with their principles and prejudice?, political, 
moral, and religious 


Comfort and the Spiritual Life 

What have comfort and cleanhness to do with politics, morals, and 
religion’’ At a first glance one would say that there was and could be 
no casual connection between armchairs and democracies, sofas and 
the relaxation of the family system, hot baths and the decay of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy But look more closely and you will discover that there 
exists the closest connection between the recent growth of comfort and 
the recent history of ideas I hope in this essav to make that connection 
manifest, to show why it was not possible (not materially, but psycho- 
logically impossible) for the Italian princes of the quattrocento, for 
the Elizabethan, even for Louis XIV to live in what the Romans would 
have called common cleanliness and decency, or enjoy what would be 
to us indispensable comforts 

Let us begin with the consideration of armchairs and central heating 
These, I propose to show, only became possible with the breakdown 
of monarchical and feudal power and the decay of the old family and 
social hierarchies. Smoking-room chairs and sofas exist to be lolled in 
In a well-made modern armchair you cannot do anything but loll 
Now, lollmg IS neither digmfied nor respectful When we wish to appear 
impressive, when we have to administer a rebuke to an inferior, we do 
not he in a deep chair with our feet on the mantelpiece, we sit up and 
try to look majestical Similarly, when we wish to be polite to a lady 
or show respect to the old or eminent, we cease to loll, we stand, or 
at least we straighten ourselves up. Now, in the past human society was 
a hierarchy m which every man was always engaged in being impressive 
towards his inferiors or respectful to those above him Lolling in such 
societies was utterly impossible It was as much out of the question for 
Louis XIV. to loll in the presence of his courtiers as it was for them 
to loll m the presence of their kmg It was only when he attended a 
session of the Parlement that the King of France ever lolled in public. 
On these occasions he reclined in the Bed of Justice, while princes sat, 
the great officers of the crown stood, and the smaller fry knelt. Com- 
fort was proclaimed as the appanage of royalty Only the king might 
stretch his legs We may feel sure. However, that he stretched them 
m a very majestic manner The lolling was purely ceremonial and 
accompanied by no loss of dignjty At ordinary times the king was 
seated, it is true, but seated in a dignified and upnght position, the 
appearance of majesty had to be kept up. (For, after all, majesty u 
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mainly a question of majestical appearance ) llie courtiers, mean- 
while, kept up the appearances of deference, either standing, or else, 
if their rank was very high and their blood peculiarly blue, sitting, even 
in the royal presence, on stools What was true of the king’s court was 
true of the nobleman’s household , and the squire was to his dependants, 
the merchant was to his apprentices and servants, what the monarch 
was to his courtiers In all cases the superior had to express his supenor- 
ity by being dignified, the inferior his inferiority by being deferenti2d; 
there could be no lolling Even in the intimacies of family life it was 
the same the parents ruled like popes and princes, by divine right; 
the children were their subjects Our fathers took the fifth command- 
ment very seriously — how seriously may be judged from the fact that 
during the great Calvin’s theocratic rule of Geneva a child was pub- 
licly decapitated for having ventured to strike its parents Lolling on 
the part of children, though not perhaps a capital offence, would have 
been regarded as an act of the grossest disrespect, punishable by much 
flagellation, starving, and confinement For a slighter insult — neglect 
to touch his cap — Vespasiano Gonzaga kicked his only son to death, 
one shudders to think what he might have been provoked to do if 
the boy had lolled If the children might not loll in the presence of 
their parents, neither might the parents loll in the presence of their 
children, for fear of demeaning themselves in the eyes of those whose 
duty It was to honour them Thus we see that in the European so- 
ciety of two or three hundred years ago it was impossible for any 
one — from the Holy Roman Emperor and the King of France down 
to the poorest beggar, from the bearded patriarch to the baby — to loll 
in the presence of any one else Old furmture reflects the physical habits 
of the hierarchical society for which it was made It was m the power 
of mediaeval and renaissance craftsmen to create armchairs and sofas 
that might have rivalled in comfort those of to-day But society being 
what, in fact, it was, they did nothing of the kind It was not, indeed, 
until the sixteenth century that chairs became at all common Before 
that time a chair was a symbol of authority Committee-men now loll. 
Members of Parliament are comfortably seated, but authority still be- 
longs to a Chairman, still issues from a symbolical Chair In the Middle 
Ages only the great had chairs When a great man travelled, he took 
his chair with him, so that he might never be seen detached from the 
outward and visible sign of his authority To this day the Throne no 
less than the Crown is the symbol of royalt) In mediaeval times the 
vulgar sat, whenever it was permissible for them to sit, on benches, 
stools and settles With the rise, durmg the Renaissance period, of a 
nch and independent bourgeoisie, chairs began to be more freely used. 
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Those who could afford chairs sat in them, but sat with dignitjr and 
discomfort; for the chairs of the sixteenth century were still very throne- 
like, and imposed upon those who sat in them a painfully majestic atti- 
tude. It was only m the eighteenth century, when the old hierarchies 
were seriously breaking up, that furniture began to be comfortable. 
And even then there was no real lolling Armchairs and sofas on which 
men (and, later, women) might indecorously sprawl, were not made 
until democracy was firmly established, the middle classes enlarged to 
gigantic proportions, good manners lost from out of the world, women 
emancipated, and family restraints dissolved 


Central Heating and the Feudal System 

Another essential component of modem comfort — the adequate heat- 
ing of houses — was made impossible, at least for the great ones of the 
earth, by the political stmcture of ancient societies Plebeians were 
more fortunate in this respect than nobles. Living in small houses, 
they were able to keep warm But the nobleman, the prince, the king, 
and the cardinal inhabited palaces of a grandeur corresponding with 
their social position In order to prove that they were greater than other 
men, they had to live in surroundings considerably more than hfe-size 
They received their guests m vast halls like roller-skating rinks, they 
marched in solemn processions along galleries as long and as draughty 
as Alpine tunnels, up and down triumphal staircases that looked like 
the cataracts of the Nile frozen into marble Being what he was, a great 
man in those days had to spend a great deal of his time in performing 
solemn symbolical charades and pompous ballets — performances which 
required a lot of room to accommodate the numerous actors and spec- 
tators This explains the enormous dimensions of royal and princely 
palaces, even of the house of ordinary landed gentlemen They owed 
It to their position to live, as though they were giants, in rooms a hun- 
dred feet long and thirty high How splendid, how magnificent' But 
oh, how bleak ' In our days the self-made great are not expected to keep 
up their position in the splendid style of those who were great by divine 
nght Sacrificing grandiosity to comfort, they live in rooms small 
enough to be heated (And so, when they were off duty, did the great 
in the past, most old palaces contain a series of tiny apartments to 
which their owners retired when the charades of state were over. But 
the charades were long-drawn affairs, and the unhappy princes of old 
days had to spend a great deal of time being magnificent in icy audi- 
ence-chambers and among the whistling draughts of interminable gal- 
leries.) Driving in the environs of Chicago, I was shown the house of 
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a man who was reputed to be one of the richest and* most influential 
of the city. It was a medmm-siaed house of perhaps fifteen or twenty 
smallish rooms. I looked at it m astonishment, thinking of the vast 
palaces m which I myself have lived in Italy (for considerably less rent 
than one would have to pay for garaging a Ford in Chicago). I re- 
membered the rows of bedrooms as big as ordinary ballrooms, the 
drawing-rooms like railway stations, the staircase on which you could 
drive a couple of limousines abreast. Noble palazzi, where one has 
room to feel oneself a superman' But remembering also those terrible 
winds that blow in February from the Apenmnes, I was inclined to 
think that the rich man of Chicago had done well in sacnficing the 
magnificences on which his counterpart in another age and country 
would have spent his riches. 


Baths and Morals 

It IS to the decay of monarchy, aristocracy, and ancient social hier- 
archy that we owe the two components of modern comfort hitherto 
discussed, the third great component — the bath — must, I think, be 
attributed, at any rate in part, to the decay of Christian morals There 
are still on the continent of Europe, and for all I know, elsewhere, 
convent schools in which young ladies are brought up to believe that 
human bodies are objects of so impure and obscene a character that 
It IS sinful for them to see, not merely other people’s nakedness, but 
even their own Baths, when they are permitted to take them (every 
alternate Saturday) must be taken in a chemise descending well below 
the knees And they are even taught a special technique of dressing 
which guarantees them from catching so much as a glimpse of their 
own skin These schools are now, happily, exceptional, but there was a 
time, not so long ago, when they were the rule Theirs is the great 
Christian ascetic tradition which has flowed on in majestic continuity 
from the time of St Anthony and the unwashed, underfed, sex-starved 
monks of the Thebaid, through the centuries, almost to the present day. 
It is to the weakening of that tradition that women at any rate owe 
the luxury of frequent bathing. 

The early Christians were by no means enthusiastic bathers; but it 
IS fair to point out that Christian ascetic tradition has not at all times 
been hostile to baths as such That the Early Fathers should have found 
the promiscuity of Roman bathing shocking is only natural. But the 
more moderate of them were prepared to allow a limited amount of 
washing, provided that the business was done with decency. The final 
decay of the great Roman baths was as much due to the destructiveness 
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of the Barbarians as to Christian ascetic objections During the Ages 
of Faith there was actually a revival bathing The Crusaders came 
back from the East, bnnging with them the oriental vapour bath, which 
seems to have had a considerable popularity all over Europe For rea- 
sons which it is difficult to understand, its popularity gradually waned, 
and the men and women of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries seem to have been almost as dirty as their barbarous ancestors 
Medical theory and court fashions may have had something to do with 
these fluctuations 

The ascetic tradition was always strongest where women were con- 
cerned. The Goncourts record m their diary the opinion, which seems 
to have been current in respectable circles during the Second Empire, 
that female immodesty and immorality had increased with the growth 
of the bath habit “Girls should wash less” uas the obvious corollary. 
Young ladies who enjoy their bath owe a debt of gratitude to Voltaire 
for his mockeries, to the nineteenth-century scientists for their material- 
ism If these men had never lived to undermine the convent school 
tradition, our girls might still be as modest and as dirty as their 
ancestresses 

Comfort and Medicine 

It is, however, to the doctors that bath-lovers owe their greatest debt 
The discovery’ of microbic infection has put a premium on cleanliness 
We wash now with religious fervour, like the Hindus Our baths have 
become something like magic rites to protect us from the powers of evil, 
embodied in the dirt-loving germ We may venture to prophesy that 
this medical religion will go still further in undermining the Christian 
ascetic tradition Since the discovery of the beneficial effects of sun- 
light, too much clothing has become, medically speaking, a sm Im- 
modesty is now a virtue It is quite hkcly that the doctors, whose pres- 
tige among us is almost equal to that of the medicine men among the 
savages, will have us stark naked before very long That will be the last 
stage in the process of making clothes more comfortable. It is a process 
which has been going on for some time — first among men, later among 
women — and among its determining causes are the decay of hierarchic 
formalism and of Christian morality. In his lively little pamphlet 
escribing Gladstone’s visit to Oxford shortly before his death, Mr. 
Fletcher has recorded the Grand Old Man’s comments on the dress 
of the undergraduates Mr Gladstone, it appears, was distressed by the 
informality and the cheapness of the students’ clothes In his day, he 
taid, young men went about with a hundred pounds worth of clothes 
and jewellery on their persons, and every self-respecting youth had at 
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least one pair of trousers in which he never sat down for fear of spoiling 
its shape. !^r. Gladstone visited Oxford at a time whrfi undergraduates 
still wore very high starched collars and bowler hats One wonders 
what he would have said of the open shirts, the gaudily coloured sweat- 
ers, the loose flannel trousers of the present generation Dignified 
appearances have never been less assiduously kept up than they are 
at present, informality has reached an unprecedented pitch. On aS 
but the most solemn occasions a man, whatever his rank or position, 
may wear what he finds comfortable. 

The obstacles in the way of women’s comforts were moral as well 
as political Women were compelled not merely to keep up social ap- 
pearances, but also to conform to a tradition of Christian ascetic moral- 
ity Long after men had abandoned their uncomfortable formal clothes, 
women were still submitting to extraordinary inconveniences in the 
name of modesty It was the war which liberated them from their bond- 
age When women began to do war work, they found that the tradi- 
tional modesty in dress was not compatible with efficiency They pre- 
ferred to be efficient Having discovered the advantages of immodesty, 
they have remained immodest ever since, to the great improvement 
of their health and increase of their personal comfort Modern fashions 
are the most comfortable that women have ever worn Even the ancient 
Greeks were probably less comfortable Their undertunic, it is true, was 
as rational a garment as you could wish for, but their outer robe was 
simply a piece of stuff wound round the body like an Indian san, and 
fastened with safety-pins No woman whose appearance depended on 
safety-pins can ever have felt really comfortable. 


Comfort as an End in Itself 

Made possible by changes m the traditional philosophy of life, com- 
fort IS now one of the causes of its own further spread For comfort 
has now become a physical habit, a fashion, an ideal to be pursued 
for its own sake The more comfort is brought into the world, the more 
it is likely to be valued To those who have known comfort, discomfort 
is a real torture And the fashion which now decrees the worship of 
comfort IS quite as imperious as any other fashion Moreover, enormoui 
material interests are bound up with the supply of the means of com- 
fort The manufacturers of furniture, of heating apparatus, of plumbmg 
fixtures, cannot afford to let the love of comfort ffie In modem adver- 
tisement they have means for compelling it to live and grow. 

Having now briefly traced the spintual origins of modern comfort, 
I must say a few words about its effects One can never have something 
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for nothing, and the achievement of comfort has been accompamed 
by a compensating loss of other equally, or perhaps more, valuaUe 
things. A man of means who builds a house to-day is- in general con- 
cerned primarily with the comfort of his future residence. He will spend 
a great deal of money (for comfort is very expensive, in America they 
talk of giving away the house with the plumbing) on bathrooms, heat- 
ing apparatus, padded furnishings, and the like, and having spent it, 
he will regard his house as perfect His counterpart in an earlier age 
would have been primarily concerned with the impressiveness and 
magnificence of his dwelling — ^with beauty, in a word, rather than com- 
fort. The money our contemporary would spend on baths and central 
heating would have been spent m the past on marble staircases, a grand 
facade, frescoes, huge suites of gilded rooms, pictures, statues Sixteenth- 
century popes hved in a discomfort that a modern bank manager 
would consider imbearable; but they had Raphael’s frescoes, they had 
foe Sistine chapel, they had their galleries of ancient sculpture Must 
we pity them for the absence from the Vatican of bathrooms, central 
heating, and smoking-room chairs^ I am inclined to think that our 
present passion for comfort is a little exaggerated Though I personally 
enjoy comfort, I have lived very happily in houses devoid of almost 
everything that Anglo-Saxons deem indispensable Orientals and even 
South Europeans, who know not comfort and live very much as our 
ancestors lived centunes ago, seem to get on very well without our 
elaborate and costly apparatus of padded luxury. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in higher and lower things, and can see no point in 
material progress except in so far as it subserves thought. I like labour- 
saving devices, because they economize time and energy which may be 
devoted to mental labour (But then I enjoy mental labour, there are 
jienty of people who detest it, and who feel as much enthusiasm for 
'thought-saving devices as for automatic dishwashers and sewing- 
machines ) I like rapid and easy transport, because by enlarging the 
world in which men can live it enlarges their minds Comfort for me 
has a similar justification it facilitates mental life, Discomfort handi- 
caps thought, it IS difficult when the body is cold and aching to use 
the mind. Comfort is a means to an end The modern world seems 
to regard it as an end in itself, an absolute good One day, perhaps, 
foe earth will have been turned into one vast feather-bed, with man’s 
body dozing on top of it and his mmd underneath, like Desdemona, 
smothered 
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Mary Wollstonecrafi 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 

Great wars are strangely intermittent in their effects The French 
Revolution took some people and tore them asunder, others it passed 
over without disturbing a hair of their heads. Jane Austen, it is said, 
never mentioned it, Charles Lamb ignored it. Beau Brummell never 
gave the matter a thought But to Wordsworth and to Godwin it was 
the dawn, unmistakably they saw 

France standing on the top of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming born again 

Thus it would be easy for a picturesque historian to lay side by side 
the most glaring contrasts — here in Chesterfield Street was Beau Brum- 
mell letting his chin fall carefully upon his cravat and discussing in a 
tone studiously free from vulgar emphasis the proper cut of the lapel 
of a coat, and here in Somers Town was a party of ill-dressed, excited 
young men, one with a head too big for his body and a nose too long 
for his face, holding forth day by day over the tea-cups upon human 
perfectibility, ideal unity, and the rights of man There was also a 
woman present with very bright eyes and a very eager tongue, and the 
young men, who had middle-class names, like Barlow and Holcroft and 
Godwin, called her simply “Wollstonecraft”, as if it did not matter 
whether she were married or unmarried, as if she were a young man 
like themselves 

Such glaring discords among intelligent people — for Charles Lamb 
and Godwin, Jane Austen and Mary Wollstonecraft were all highly 
intelligent — suggest how much influence circumstances have upon opin- 
ions If Godwin had been brought up in the precincts of the Temple 
and had drunk deep of antiquity and old letters at Christ’s Hospital, 
he might never have cared a straw for the future of man and his rights 
in general. If Jane Austen had lam as a child on the landing to prevent 
her father from thrashing her mother, her soul might have burnt with 
such a passion against tyranny that all her novels might have been 
consumed in one cry for justice. 

Such had been Mary Wollstonecraft’s first experience of the joys of 
married life And then her sister Evenna had been married miserably 
and had bitten her wedding ring to pieces in the coach. Her brother 
had been a burden on her; her father’s farm had failed, and in order 
to start that disreputable man with the red face and the violent temper 
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and the dirty hair in life again ahe had gone into bondage among the 
aristocracy as a governess — in short, she had never known what happi- 
ness was, and, in its default, had fabricated a creed fitted to meet the 
sordid misery of real human life The staple of her doctrine was that 
nothing mattered save independence “Every obligation we receive 
from our fellow-creatures is a new shackle, takes from our native free- 
dom, and debases the mind ” Independence was the first necessity for a 
woman, not grace or charm, but energy and courage and the power 
to put her will into effect, were her necessary qualities It was her high- 
est boast to be able to say, “I never yet resolved to do anything of con- 
sequence that I did not adhere readily to it” Certainly Mary could 
say this -with truth When she was a little more than thirty she could 
look back upon a series of actions which she had carried out in the 
teeth of opposition She had taken a house by prodigious efforts for hei 
friend Fanny, only to find that Fanny’s mind was changed and she did 
not want a house after all She had started a school She had persuaded 
Fanny into marrying Mr Skeys She had thrown up her school and 
gone to Lisbon alone to nurse Fanny when she died On the voyage 
back she had forced the captain of the ship to rescue a wrecked French 
vessel by threatening to expose him if he refused And when, overcome 
by a passion for Fuseli, she declared her wish to live with him and had 
been refused flatly by his wife, she had put her principle of decisive 
action instantly into effect, and had gone to Pans determined to make 
her hving by her pen 

The Revolution thus was not merely an event that had happened 
outside her, it was an active agent in her own blood She had been in 
revolt all her life — against tyranny, against law, against convention. 
The reformer’s love of humanity, which has so much of hatred in it 
as well as love, fermented within her The outbreak of revolution in 
France expressed some of her deepest theories and convictions, and she 
dashed off in the heat of that extraordinary moment those two eloquent 
and danng books — the Reply to Burke and the Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, which are so true that they seem now to contain 
nodiing new in them — their originality has become our commonplace. 
But when she was in Pans lodging by herself m a great house, and saw 
with her own eyes the King whom she despised driving past surrounded 
by National Guards and holding himself with greater dignity than she 
expected, then, “I can scarcely tell you why”, tears came to her eyes 
“I am going to bed,” the letter ended, “and, for the first time in my 
life, I cannot put out the candle.” Things were not so simple after all. 
Hie could not understand even iier own feelings She saw the most 
cherished of her convictions put into practice — and her eves filled with 
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tears. She had won fame and independence and the right to live her 
own life — and she wanted something different. “I do not* want to be 
loved like a goddess,” she wrote, “but I wish to be necessary to you.” 
For Imlay, the fascinating American to whom her letter was addressed, 
had been very good to her Indeed, she had fallen passionately in love 
with him But it was one of her theories that love should be free — “that 
mutual affection was marriage and that the marriage tie should not 
bind after the death of love, if love should die” And yet at the same 
time that she wanted freedom she wanted certainty, “I like the word 
affection,” she wrote, “because it signifies something habitual.” 

The conflict of all these contradictions shows itself in her face, at 
once so resolute and so dreamy, so sensual and so intelligent, and beau- 
tiful into the bargain with its great coils of hair and the large bnght 
eyes that Southey thought the most expressive he had ever seen The 
life of such a woman was bound to be tempestuous Every day she made 
theories by which life should be lived, and every day she came smack 
against the rock of other people’s prejudices Every day too — for she 
was no pedant, no cold-blooded theorist — something was born in her 
that thrust aside her theories and forced her to model them afresh. She 
acted upon her theory that she had no legal claim upon Imlay; she 
refused to marry him, bat when he left her alone week after week with 
the child she had borne him her agony was unendurable. 

Thus distracted, thus puzzling even to herself, the plausible and 
treacherous Imlay cannot be altogether blamed for failing to follow the 
rapidity of her changes and the alternate reason and unreason of her 
moods Even friends whose liking was impartial were disturbed by her 
discrepancies Mary had a passionate, an exuberant, love of Nature, 
and yet one night when the colours in the sky were so exquisite that 
Madeleine Schwcizer could not help saying to her, “Come, Mary — 
come, nature-lover — and enjoy this wonderful spectacle — this constant 
transition from colour to colour”, Mary never took her eyes off the 
Baron dc Wolzogen “I must confess,” wrote Madame Schweizer, “that 
this erotic absorption made such a disagreeable impression on me, that 
all my pleasure vanished ” But if the sentimental Swiss was disconcerted 
by Mary’s sensuality, Imlay, the shrewd man of business, was exas- 
perated by her intelligence Whenever he saw her he yielded to her 
charm, but then her quickness, her penetration, her uncompromising 
idealism harassed him She saw through his excuses, she met all his 
reasons , she was even capable of managing his business There was no 
peace with her — he must be off agaya And then her letters followed 
him, torturing him with their sincerity and their insight They were so 
outspoken, they pleaded so passionately to be told the truth, they 
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showed such a contempt for soap and alum and wealth and comforti 
they repeated, as he suspected, sa truthfully that he had only to say 
the word, “and you shall never hear of me more”, that he could not 
endure it. Tickling minnows he had hooked a dolphin, and the creature 
rushed him through the waters till he was dizzy and only wanted to 
escape. After all, though he had played at theory-making too, he was 
a business man, he depended upon soap and alum, “the secondary 
pleasures of hfe”, he had to admit, “are very necessary to my comfort”. 
And among them was one that for ever evaded Mary’s jealous scrutiny 
Was it business, was it politics, was it a woman, that perpetually took 
him away from her^ He shillied and shallied, he was very charming 
when they met, then he disappeared again Exasperated at last, and 
half insane with suspicion, she forced the truth from the cook A little 
actress in a strolling company was his mistress, she learnt True to her 
own creed of decisive action, Mary at once soaked her skirts so that she 
might sink unfailingly, and threw herself from Putney Bridge But she 
was rescued, after unspeakable agony she recovered, and then her “un- 
conquerable greatness of mind”, her girlish creed of independence, 
asserted itself again, and she determined to make another bid for happi- 
ness and to earn her living without taking a penny from Imlay for 
herself or their child 

It was in this crisis that she again saw Godwin, the little man with 
the big head, whom she had met when the French Revolution was 
making the young men in Somers Town think that a new world was 
being bom She met him — but that is a euphemism, for in fact Mary 
Wollstonecraft actually visited him in his own house Was it the effect 
of the French Revolution^ Was it the blood she had seen spilt on the 
pavement and the cries of the furious crowd that had rung in her ears 
that made it seem a matter of no importance whether she put on her 
cloak and went to visit Godwin in Somers Town, or waited in Judd 
Street West for Godwin to come to her^ And what strange upheaval 
of human life was it that inspired that curious man, who was so queer 
a mixture of meanness and magnanimity, of coldness and deep feeling 
— for the memoir of his wife could not have been written without 
unusual depth of heart — to hold the view that she did right — that he 
respected Mary for trampling upon the idiotic convention by which 
women’s lives were tied down^ He held the most extraordinary views 
on many subjects, and upon the relations of the sexes in particular He 
thought that reason should influence even the love between men and 
women. He thought that there was something spiritual in their relation- 
ship. He had written that “marnage is a law, and the worst of all laws 
. . . marriage is an affair of property, and the worst of all properties”. 
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He held the belief that if two people of the opposite sex^e each other, 
they should live together without any ceremony, or, for living together 
is apt to blunt love, twenty doors off, say, in the same street. And he 
went further, he said that if another man liked your wife “this will 
create no difficulty We may all enjoy her conversation, and we shall 
all be wise enough to consider the sensual intercourse a very trivial 
object.” True, when he wrote those words he had never been in love, 
now for the first time he was to experience that sensation It came very 
quietly and naturally, growing “with equal advances in the mind of 
each” from those talks in Somers Town, from those discussions upon 
everything under the sun which they held so improperly alone in his 
rooms “It was friendship melting into love ”, he wrote “When, 
in the course of things, the disclosure came, there was nothing m a 
manner for cither party to disclose to the other ” Certainly they were 
in agreement upon the most essential point, they were both of opimon, 
for instance, that marriage was unnecessary They would continue to 
live apart Only when Nature again intervened, and Mary found her- 
self with child was it worth while to lose valued friends, she asked, 
for the sake of a theory^ She thought not, and they were married And 
then that other theory — that it is best for husband and wife to live 
apart — was not that also incompatible with other feelings that were 
coming to birth in her’ “A husband is a convenient part of the furni- 
ture of the house”, she wrote Indeed, she discovered that she was pas- 
sionately domestic Why not, then, revise that theory too, and share 
the same roof Godwin should have a room some doors of! to work in, 
and they should dine out separately if they liked — their work, their 
friends, should be separate Thus they settled it, and the plan worked 
admirably The arrangement combined “the novelty and lively sensa- 
tion of a visit with the more delicious and heart-felt pleasures of domes- 
tic life” Mary admitted that she was happy, Godwin confessed that, 
after all one’s philosophy, it was “extremely gratifying” to find that 
“there is someone who takes an interest in one’s happiness”. All sorts 
of powers and emotions were liberated in Mary by her new satisfaction 
Trifles gave her an exquisite pleasure — the sight of Godwin and Imlay’s 
ehild playing together, the thought of their own child who was to be 
born, a day’s jaunt into the country One day, meeting Imlay in the 
New Road, she greeted him without bitterness But, as Godwin wrote, 
“Ours IS not an idle happiness, a paradise of selfish and transitory 
pleasures” No, it too was an experiment, as Mary’s life had been an 
experiment from the start, an attempt to make human conventions 
conform more closely to human needs And their marriage was only a 
beginmng, all sorts of things were to follow after. Mary was going to 
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have a child. She was gcang to write a book to be called The Wrongs 
of Women. She was going to refonn education. She was going to come 
down to dinner the day after her child was bom She was going to 
employ a midwife and not a doctor at her confinement — but that ex- 
periment was her last She died in child-birth. She whose sense of her 
own existence was so intense, who had cried out even in her misery, 
“I cannot bear to think of being no more — of losing myself — nay, it 
appears to me impossible that I should cease to exist”, died at the age 
of thirty-six. But she has her revenge Many millions have died and 
been forgotten in the hundred and thirty years that have passed since 
she was buried, and yet as we read her letters and listen to her argru- 
ments and consider her experiments, above all, that most frmtful experi- 
ment, her relation with Godwin, and realise the high-handed and hot- 
blooded manner in which she cut her way to the qmck of life, one 
form of immortality is hers undoubtedly she is alive and active, she 
argues and experiments, we hear her voice and trace her influence even 
now among the living 


What I Believe 

E M FORSTER 

I DO NOT believe in belief But this is an age of faith, in which one is 
surrounded by so many militant creeds that, in self-defense, one has 
to formulate a creed of one’s own Tolerance, good temper, and sym- 
pathy are no longer enough in a world which is rent by religious and 
racial persecution, in a world where ignorance rules, and science, which 
ought to have ruled, plays the subservient pimp Tolerance, good 
temper, and sympathy — well, they are what matter really, and if the 
human race is not to collapse they must come to the front before long. 
But for the moment they don’t seem enough, their action is no stronger 
than a flower battered beneath a military jack-boot They want stiffen- 
ing, even if the process coarsens them. Faith, to my mind, is a stiff emng 
process, a sort of mental starch, which ought to be applied as sparingly 
as possible. I dishke the stuff. I do not believe in it, for its own sake, 
at all. My lawgivers are Erasmus and Montaigne, not Moses and St 
Paul. My temple stands not upon Mount Moriah but in that Elysian 
Field where even the immoral are admitted 

I hove, however, to hve in an Age of Faith — the sort of thing I used 
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to hear praised and recommended when I was a bo^. It is damned 
unpleasant, really. It is bloody in every sense of the word. And I have 
to keep my end up in it Where do I start ^ 

With personal relationships Here is something comparatively solid 
in a world full of violence and cruelty. Not absolutely solid, for psy- 
chology has split and shattered the idea of a “person” and has shown 
that there is something incalculable in each of us, which may at any 
moment rise to the surface and destroy our normal balance. We don’t 
know what we’re like We can’t know what we’re like. We can’t know 
what other people are like How then can we put any trust in personal 
relationships, or cling to them in the gathering political storm^ In 
theory we can’t But in practice we can and do. For the purpose of 
living one has to assume that the personality is solid, and the “self” 
is an entity, and to ignore all contrary evidence And since to ignore 
evidence is one of the characteristics of faith, I certainly can proclaim 
that I beheve m personal relationships 

Starting from them, I get a little order into the contemporary chaos. 
One must be fond of people and trust them if one isn’t to make a mess 
of life, and it is therefore essential that they shouldn’t let one down. 
They often do The moral of which is that I must, myself, be as reliable 
as possible, and this I try to be But rehabihty isn’t a matter of contract. 
It IS a matter for the heart, which signs no documents In other words, 
reliability is impossible unless there is a natural warmth. Most men 
possess this warmth, though they often have bad luck and get chilled. 
Personal relationships are despised today. They are regarded as bour- 
geois luxunes, as products of a time of fair weather which has now 
passed, and we are urged to get rid of them, and to dedicate ourselves 
to some movement or cause instead I hate the idea of dying for a cause, 
and if I had to choose between betraying my country and betraying my 
friend, I hope I should have the guts to betray my country. Such a 
choice may scandalize the modern reader, and he may stretch out his 
patriotic hand to the telephone at once, and ring up the police It 
wouldn’t have shocked Dante, though. Dante placed Brutus and Cas- 
sius in the lowest circle of Hell because they had chosen to betray their 
friend Julius Caesar, rather than their country, Rome. 

This brings me along to democracy, “even Love, the Beloved Repub- 
lic, which feeds upon Freedom and lives ” Democracy isn’t a beloved 
republic really, and never will be. But it is less hateful than other con- 
temporary forms of government, and.to that extent it deserves our sup- 
port. It does start from the assumption that the individual is important, 
and that ail types are needed to make a civilization. It doesn’t divide 
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it» citizens into bosserg and the bossed, as an effidency-regime tends 
to do. The people I admire most are those who are sensitive and want 
to create something or discover something, and don’t see life in terms 
of power, and such people get more of a chance under a democracy 
than elsewhere. They found religions, great or small, or they produce 
hterature and art, or they do disinterested scientific research, or they 
may be what are called “ordinary people,” who are creative in their 
private lives, bring up their children decently, for instance, or help 
their neighbors All these people need to express themselves, they can’t 
do so unless society allows them liberty to do so, and the society which 
allows them most liberty is a democracy. 

Democracy has another merit It allows criticism, and if there isn’t 
public criticism there arc bound to be hushed-up scandals. That is why 
I believe in the press, despite all its lies and vulgarity, and why I believe 
in Parliament The British Parliament is often sneered at because it’s 
a talking-shop Well, I believe in it because it is a talking-shop. I believe 
in the Private Member who makes himself a nuisance He gets snubbed 
and is told that he is cranky or ill-informed, but he exposes abuses 
which would otherwise never have been mentioned, and very often an 
abuse gets put right just by being mentioned Occasionally, too, m my 
country, a well-meaning public official loses his head in the cause of 
efficiency, and thinks himself God Almighty Such officials are particu- 
larly frequent m the Home Office Well, there will be questions about 
them in Parliament sooner or later, and then they’ll have to mend their 
ways. Whether Parliament is either a representative body or an effi- 
cient one IS very doubtful, but I value it because it criticizes and talks, 
and because its chatter gets widely reported. 

So two cheers for democracy one because it admits variety and one 
because it permits criticism. Two cheers are quite enough there is no 
occasion to give three Only Love, the Beloved Republic, deserves that. 

What about force, though^ While we are trying to be sensitive and 
advanced and affectionate and tolerant, an unpleasant question pops 
up, doesn’t all society rest upon forced If a government can’t count 
upon the police and the army how can it hope to rule'^ And if an indi- 
vidual gets knocked on the head or sent to a labor camp, of what signifi- 
cance are his opinions^ 

This dilemma doesn’t worry me as much as it does some. I realize 
that all society rests upon force. But all the great creative actions, all 
tile decent human relations, occur, during the intervals when force has 
not managed to come to the front. These mtervals are what matter. I 
want them to be as frequent and as lengthy as jjossible, and I call them 
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“civilization.’* Some people idealize force and pull if into the fore- 
ground and worship it, instead of keeping it in the background as long 
as possible. I think they make a mistake, and I think that their oppo- 
sites, the mystics, err even more when they declare that force doesn’t 
exist. I believe that it does exist, and that one of our jobs is to pre- 
vent it from getting out of its box. It gets out sooner or later, and then 
it destroys us and all the lovely things which we have made. But it 
isn’t out all the tim*, for the fortunate reason that the strong are so 
stupid. Consider their conduct for a moment in the Niebelungs’ Ring. 
The giants there have the gold, or in other words the guns, but they do 
nothing with it, they do not realize that they are all-powerful, with the 
result that the catastrophe Is delayed and the castle of Valhalla, inse- 
cure but glorious, fronts the storms for generations. Fafmr, coiled round 
his hoard, grumbles and grunts, we can hear him under Europe today; 
the leaves of the wood already tremble, and the Bird calls its wammgs 
uselessly Fafmr will destroy us, but by a blessed dispensation he is 
stupid and slow, and creation goes on just outside the poisonous blast 
of his breath The Nietzschean would hurry the monster up, the mystic 
would say he didn’t exist, but Wotan, wiser than either, hastens to 
create warriors before doom declares itself The Valkynes are symbols 
not only of courage but of intelligence, they represent the human spirit 
snatching its opportunity while the going is good, and one of them 
even finds time to love Brunhilde’s last song hymns the recurrence of 
love, and since it is the privilege of art to exaggerate, she goes even 
further and proclaims the love which is eternally triumphant and feeds 
upon Freedom, and lives 

So that IS what I feel about force and violence I look the other way 
until fate strikes me. Whether this is due to courage or to cowardice 
in my own case I cannot be sure But I know that if men hadn’t looked 
the other way in the past nothing of any value would survive The 
people I respect most behave as if they were immortal and as if society 
were eternal Both assumptions are false both of them must be ac- 


cepted as true if we are to go on eating and working and loving, and 
are to keep open a few breathing holes for the human spirit. No mil- 
lenmum seems likely to descend upon humanity; no better and stronger 
League of Nations will be instituted, no form of Christianity and no 
alternative to Christianity will bring peace to the world or integrity 
to the individual, no “change of heart” will occur. And yet we needn’t 
despair, indeed we cannot despair; the evidence of history shows us that 
men have always insisted on behavii^ creatively under the shadow of 
the sword, and that we had better follow their example imder the 
chadow of the aiiplanes. 
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There is of course hero worship, fervently recommended as a pana- 
cea in some quarters But here we shall get no help Hero worship is a 
dangerous vice, and one of the minor merits of a democracy is that it 
does not encourage it, or produce that unmanageable type of citizen 
known as the Great Man It produces instead different kinds of small 
men, and that’s a much finer achievement But people who can’t get 
interested in the variety of life and can’t make up their own minds get 
discontented over this, and they long for a hero fb bow down before 
and to follow blindly It’s significant that a hero is an integral part of 
the authoritarian, stock-m-trade today An efEcicncy-rcgime can’t be 
run without a few heroes stuck about to carry off the dullness — ^much as 
plums have to be put into a bad pudding to make it palatable One 
hero at the top and a smaller one each side of him is a favorite arrange- 
ment, and the timid and the bored are comforted by such a trinity and, 
bowing down, feel exalted by it 

No, I distrust Great Men They produce a desert of uniformity 
around them and often a pool of blood, too, and I always feel a little 
man’s pleasure when they come a cropper 1 believe in aristocracy 
though — ^if that’s the right word, and if a democrat may use it Not 
an aristocracy of power, based upon rank and influence, but an aris- 
tocracy of the sensitive, the considerate, and the plucky Its members 
are to be found in all nations and classes, and all through the ages, and 
there is a secret tmderstanding between them when they meet. They 
represent the true human tradition, the one permanent victory of our 
queer race over cruelty and chaos Thousands of them perish m obscur- 
ity, a few are great names They are sensitive for others as well as for 
themselves, they are considerate without being fussy, their pluck is not 
swankmess but the power to endure, and they can take a joke I give 
no examples — it is risky to do that — ^but the reader may as well consider 
whether this is the type of person he would like to meet and to be, and 
whether (going further with me) he would prefer that the type should 
not be an ascetic one I’m against asceticism myself I’m with the old 
Scotchman who wanted less chastity and more delicacy I don’t feel 
that my aristocrats are a real aristocracy if they thwart their bodies, 
since bodies are the instruments through which we register and enjoy 
the world Still, I don’t insist here This isn’t a major point It’s clearly 
possible to be sensitive, considerate, and plucky and yet be an ascetic 
too, and if anyone possesses the first three qualities. I’ll let him in' On 
they go — an invincible army, yet not a victorious one The aristocrats, 
the elect, the chosen, the best people — all the words that describe them 
are false, and all attempts to organize them fail Agmu and again au- 
thority, seeing their value, has tried to net them and to utilize them as 
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the Egyptian priesthood or the Christian church or the Chinese civil 
service or the Group Movement, or some other worthy stunt. But they 
slip through the net and are gone, when the door is shut they are no 
longer in the room , their temple, as one of them remarked, is the holi- 
ness of the heart’s imagination, and their kingdom, though they never 
possess it, IS the wide-open world 

With this type of person knocking about, and constantly crossing 
one’s path if one has eyes to sec or hands to feel, the experiment of 
earthly life cannot be dismissed as a failure But it may well be hailed 
as a tragedy, the tragedy being that no device has been found by which 
these private decencies can be transferred to public affairs As soon as 
people have power they go crooked and sometimes dotty, too, because 
the possession of power lifts them into a region where normal honesty 
never pays For instance, the man who is selling newspapers outside the 
House of Parliament can safely leave his papers to go for a drink, and 
his cap beside them anyone who takes a pajier is sure to drop a copper 
into the cap But the men who are inside the houses of Parliament — 
they can’t trust one another like that, still less can the government they 
compose trust other governments No caps upon the pavement here, but 
suspicion, treachery, and armaments The more highly public life is 
organized the lower does its morality sink, the nations of today behave 
to each other worse than they ever did in the past, they cheat, rob, 
bully, and bluff, make war without notice, and kill as many women and 
children as possible, whereas primitive tribes were at all events re- 
strained by taboos 

The Savior of the future — if ever he comes — will not preach a new 
gospel He will merely utilize my aristocracy, he will make effective 
the good will and the good temper which are already existing In other 
words he will introduce a new technique In economics, we are told 
that if there was a new technique of distribution, there need be no 
poverty, and people would not starve in one place while crops were 
dug under m another A similar change is needed in the sphere of 
morals and politics The desire for it is by no means new, it was ex- 
pressed, for example, in theological terms by Jacopone da Todi over six 
hundred years ago “Ordina questo amore, O tu che mi ami,” he said 
(“O thou who lovest me, set this love in order”) His prayer was not 
grantea and I do not myself believe that it ever will be, but here, and 
not through a change of heart, is our probable route Not by becoming 
better, but by ordering and distributing his native goodness, will man 
shut up force into its box, and so gam time to explore the universe and 
to set his mark upon it worthily 
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Such a change, claim the orthodox, cant only be made by Christianity, 
and will be malle by it in God’s good time : man always has failed and 
always will fail to organize his own goodness, and it is presumptuous 
of him to try. This claim leaves me cold. I cannot believe that Chris- 
tianity will ever cope with the present world-wide mess, and I think 
that such influence as it retains in modem society is due to its financial 
backing rather than to its spiritual appeal It was a spintual force once, 
but the indwelling spirit will have to be restated if it is to calm the 
waters again, and probably in a non-Christian form 

These are the reflections of an individualist and a liberal who has 
found his liberalism crumbling beneath him and at first felt ashamed 
Then, looking around, he decided there was no special reason for 
shame, since other people, whatever they felt, were equally insecure. 
And as for individualism — there seems no way out of this, even if one 
wants to find one. The dictator-hero can grind down his citizens till 
they are all alike, but he can’t melt them into a single man. He can 
order them to merge, he can incite them to mass-antics, but they are 
obliged to be born separately and to die separately and, owing to these 
unavoidable termini, will always be running off the totalitarian rails 
The memory of birth and the expectation of death always lurk within 
the human being, making him separate from his fellows and conse- 
quently capable of intercourse with them Naked I came into the world, 
naked I shall go out of it' And a very good thing, too, for it reminds 
me that I am naked under my shirt Until psychologists and biologists 
have done much more tinkering than seems likely, the individual re- 
mains firm and each of us must consent to be one, and to make the best 
of the difficult job. 


How Writing Is Written 

GERTRUDE STEIN 

What i want to talk about to you is just the general subject of how 
writing IS written. The beginning of it is what everybody has to know • 
everybody is contemporary with his period A very bad painter once 
said to a very great painter, ‘Do what you like, you cannot get nd of 
the fact that we are contemporaries.’ That is what goes on in writing. 
The whole crowd of you are contemporary to each other, and the whole 
busmess of writing is the question of living in the contemporariness. 
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Each gefteiation has to live in that. The thing that is important is that 
nobody knows what the contemporariness is. In other words, they don’t 
know where they are going, but they are on their way. 

Each generation has to do with what you would call the daily life, 
and a writer, painter, or any sort of creative artist, is not at all ahead of 
his time. He is contemporary He can’t live m the past, because it is 
gone. He can’t live in the future, because no one knows what it is He 
can live only in the present of his daily life He is expressing the thing 
that IS being expressed by everybody else in their daily hves The thing 
you have to remember is that everybody lives a contemporary daily 
life The writer hves it, too, and expresses it imperceptibly The fact 
remains that in the act of living, everybody has to live contemporanly 
But in the things concerning art and literature they don’t have to live 
contemporarily, because it doesn’t make any difference, and they live 
about forty years behind their time And that is the real explanation of 
why the artist or painter is not recognized by his contemporaries He is 
expressing the time-sense of his contemjioranes, but nobody is really 
interested After the new generation has come, after the grandchildren, 
so to speak, then the opposition dies out • because after all there is then 
a new contemporary expression to oppose 

That IS really the fact about contemporanness As I see the whole 
crowd of you, if there are any of you who are going to express your- 
selves contemporarily, you will do something which mPst people won’t 
want to look at Most of you will be so busy living the contemporary 
life that It will be like the tired business man in the things of the mind 
you will want the things you know And too, if you don’t live con- 
temporanly, you are a nuisance That is why we live contemporarily. 
If a man goes along the street with horse and carnage in New York 
in the snow, that man is a nuisance, and he knows it, so now he doesn’t 
do It. He would not be living, or acting, contemporarily he would 
only be in the way, a drag 

The world can accept me now because there is coming out of your 
generation somebody they won’t like, and therefore they accept me 
because I am sufficiently past in having been contemporary so they don’t 
have to dislike me So thirty years from now I shall be accepted And 
the same thing will happen again that is the reason why every 
generation has the same thing happen It will always be the same story, 
because there is always the same situation presented The contemporary 
thing in art and literature is the thing which doesn’t make enough dif- 
ference to the people of that generation so that they can accept it or 
reject it 

Most of you know that in a funny kind of way you are nearer your 
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grandparents than your parents. Since this contemporariness is always 
there, nobody realizes that you cannot follow it up. That is the reason 
people discover — those interested in the activities of other people — that 
they cannot understand their contemporaries If you kids started in to 
write, I wouldn’t be a good judge of you, because I am of the third 
generation What you are going to do I don’t know any more than 
anyone else But I created a movement of which you are the grandchil- 
dren. The contemporary thing is the thing you can’t get away from. 
That is the fundamental thing m all writing 

Another thing you have to remember is that each period of time not 
only has its contemporary quality, but it has a time-sense Things move 
more quickly, slowly, or differently, from one generation to another 
Take the Nineteenth Century The Nineteenth Century was roughly 
the Englishman’s Century And their method, as they themselves, in 
their worst moments, speak of it, is that of ‘muddling through ’ They 
begin at one end and hope to come out at the other their grammar, 
parts of speech, methods of talk, go with this fashion The United 
States began a different phase when, after the Civil War, they dis- 
covered and created out of their inner need a different way of life 
They created the Twentieth Century The United States, instead of 
having the feeling of beginning at one end and ending at another, had 
the conception of assembling the whole thing out of its parts, the 
whole thing which made the Twentieth Century productive The 
Twentieth Century conceived an automobile as a whole, so to speak, 
and then created it, built it up out of its parts It was an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view from the Nineteenth Century’s The Nineteenth 
Century would have seen the parts, and worked towards the automo- 
bile through them. 

Now in a funny sort of way this expresses, in different terms the dif- 
ference between the literature of the Nineteenth Century and the 
literature of the Twentieth Think of your reading If you look at it 
from the days of Chaucer, you will see that what you might call the 
‘internal history’ of a country always affects its use of writing It makes 
a difference in the expression, in the vocabulary, even in the handling of 
grammar In an amusing story in your Literary Magazine, when the 
author speaks of the fact that he is tired of using quotation marks and 
isn’t going to use them any more, with him that is a joke, but when I 
began writing, the whole question of punctuation was a vital question 
You see, I had this new conception I had this conception of the whole 
paragraph, and in The Making pf Americans I had this idea of a whole 
thing. But if you think of contemporary English writers, it doesn’t 
work like that at all. They conceive of it as pieces put together to make 
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a whole, and I conceived it as a whole made up of its parts. I didn’t 
know what I was doing any more than you know, bul in resptonse to 
the need of my period I was doing this thing. That is why I came in 
contact with people who were unconsaously doing the same thing. 
They had the Twentieth Century conception of a whole So the ele- 
ment of punctuation was very vital. The comma was just a nuisance. 
If you got the thing as a whole, the comma kept irritating you all along 
the line If you think of a thing as a whole, and the comma keeps 
sticking out, it gets on your nerves; because, after all, it destroys the 
reality of the whole So I got nd more and more of commas. Not be- 
cause I had any prejudice against commas; but the comma was a 
stumbling-block When you were conceiving a sentence, the comma 
stopped you That is the illustration of the question of grammar and 
parts of speech, as part of the daily life as we live it. 

The other thing which I accomplished was the getting nd of nouns. 
In the Twentieth Century you feel like movement The Nineteenth 
Century didn’t feel that way The element of movement was not the 
predominating thing that they felt You know that in your lives move- 
ment is the thing that occupies you most — you feel movement all the 
time And the United States had the first instance of what I call 
Twentieth Century writing You see it first in Walt Whitman He was 
the beginning of movement He didn’t see it very clearly, but there was 
a sense of movement that the European was much influenced by, be- 
cause the Twentieth Century has become the American Century That 
IS what I mean when I say that each generation has its own literature. 

There is a third element You see, everybody m this generation has 
his sense of time which belongs to his crowd But then, you always have 
the memory of what you were brought up with In most people that 
makes a double time, which makes confusion When one is beginmng to 
write he is always under the shadow of the thing that is just past And 
that is the reason why the creative person always has the appearance of 
ugliness There is this persistent drag of the habits that belong to you. 
And in struggling away from this thing there is always an ugliness. 
That is the other reason why the contemporary writer is always refused. 
It IS the effort of escaping from the thing which is a drag upon you 
that is so strong that the result is an apparent ugliness, and the world 
always says of the new writer, ‘It is so ugly*’ And they are right, because 
it ts ugly If you disagree with your parents, there is an ugliness in the 
relation There is a double resistance that makes the essence of this 
thing ugly 

You always have in your writing the resistance outside of you and in- 
side of you, a shadow ujxin you, and the thing which you must express 
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In tlie b^nmng of your writing, this struggle is so tremendous that that 
result is ugly; ind that is the reason why the followers are always ac- 
cepted before the person who made the revolution. The person who 
has made the fight probably makes it seem ugly, although the struggle 
has the much greater beauty. But the followers die out; and the man 
who made the struggle and the quality of beauty remciins in the in- 
tensity of the fight Eventually it comes out all right, and so you have 
this very queer situation which always happens with the followers the 
original person has to have in him a certain element of ugliness You 
know that is what happens over and over again the statement made 
that it is #gly — the statement made against me for the last twenty years. 
And they are quite right, because it is ugly. But the essence of that 
ugliness is the thing which will always make it beautiful I myself think 
it IS much more interesting when it seems ugly, because in it you see 
the element of the fight The literature of one hundred years ago is per- 
fectly easy to see, because the sediment of ugliness has settled down and 
you got the solemnity of its beauty But to a person of my temperament, 
it is much more amusing when it has the vitality of the struggle 

In my own case, the Twentieth Century, which America created after 
the Civil War, and which had certain elements, had a definite influence 
on me And in The Making of Americans, which is a book I would like 
to talk about, I gradually and slowly found out that there were two 
things I had to think about, the fact that knowledge is acquired, so to 
speak, by memory, but that when you know anything, memory doesn’t 
come in. At any moment that you are conscious of knowing anything, 
memory plays no part When any of you feels anybody else, memory 
doesn’t come into it You have the sense of the immediate Remember 
that my immediate forebears were people like Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
and so forth, and you will see what a struggle it was to do this thing 
This was one of my first efforts to give the appearance of one time- 
knowledge, and not to make it a narrative story This is what I mean 
by immediacy of description you will find it in The Making of Ameri- 
cans: ‘It happens very often that a man has it in him, that a man does 
something, that he does very often that he does many things, when he 
IS a young man when he is an old man, when he is an older man ’ Do 
you see what I mean? And here is a description of a thing that is very 
interesting. ‘One of such of these kind of them had a little boy and 
this one, the little son wanted to make a collection of butterflies and 
beetles and it was all exciting to him and it was all arranged then and 
then the father said to the son you are certain this is not a cruel thing 
that you are wanting to be doing, killing things to make collections of 
them, and the son was very disturbed then and they talked about it 
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together the two of theta and more and more they talked about it then 
and then at last the boy was convinced it was a cruel thing and he said 
he would not do it and the father said the little boy was a noble boy 
to give up pleasure when it was a cruel one. The boy went to bed 
then and then the father when he got up in the early morning saw a 
wonderfully beautiful moth in the room and he caught him and he 
killed him and he pinned him and he woke up his son then and showed 
it to him and he said to him “see what a good father I am to have 
caught and killed this one,” the boy was all mixed up inside him and 
then he said he would go on with his collecting and that was all there 
was then of discussing and this is a little description of something that 
happened once and it is very interesting ’ 

I was trying to get this present immediacy without trying to drag in 
anything else I had to use present participles, new constructions of 
grammar The grammar-constructions are correct, but they are 
changed, in order to get this immediacy In short, from that time I have 
been trying in every possible way to get the sense of immediacy, and 
practically all the work I have done has been in that direction. 

In The Making of Americans I had an idea that I could get a sense 
of immediacy if I made a description of every kind of human being 
that existed, the rules for resemblances and all the other things, untS 
really I had made a description of every human being — I found this 
out when I was at Harvard working under William James. 

Did you ever see that article that came out in The Atlantic Monthly 
a year or two ago, about my experiments with automatic writing? It 
was very amusing The experiment that I did was to take a lot of people 
in moments of fatigue and rest and activity of various kinds, and see 
if they could do anything with automatic writing I found they could 
not do anything with automatic writing, but I found out a great deal 
about how people act I found there a certain kind of human being 
who acted in a certain way, and another kind who acted in another 
kind of way, and their resemblances and their differences. And then 
I wanted to find out if you could make a history of the whole world, 
if you could know the whole life history of everyone in the world, their 
slight resemblances and lack of resemblances. I made enormous charts, 
and I tried to carry these charts out. You start in and you take every- 
one that you know, and then when you see anybody who has a certain 
expression or turn of the face that reminds you of some one, you find 
out where he agrees or disagrees with the character, until you build up 
the whole scheme. I got to the place where I didn’t know whether I 
knew people or not. I made so many charts that when I used to go 
down the streets of Paris I wondered whether they were people I 
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knew or ones I|.didn’t. That is what The Making of Americans was in- 
tended to be. I was to make a description of every kind of human 
being until I could know by these variations how everybody was to be 
known Then I got very much interested m this thing, and I wrote about 
nine hundred pages, and I came to a logical conclusion that this thing 
could be done Anybody who has patience enough could literally and 
entirely make of the whole world a history of human nature When I 
found It could be done, I lost interest in it As soon as I found definitely 
and clearly and completely that I could do it, I stopped writing the 
long book It didn’t interest me any longer In doing the thing, I found 
out this question of resemblances, and I found m making these 
analyses that the resemblances were not of memory I had to remember 
what person looked like the other person. Then I found this contradic- 
tion . that the resemblances were a matter of memory There were two 
prime elements involved, the element of memory and the other of 
immediacy. 

The element of memory was a perfectly feasible thing, so then I gave 
it up I then started a book which I called A Long Gay Book to see 
if I could work the thing up to a faster tempo I wanted to see if I could 
make that a more complete vision. I wanted to see if I could hold it 
in the frame Ordinarily the novels of the Nineteenth Century live 
by association, they are wont to call up other pictures than the one they 
present to you. I didn’t want, when I said ‘water,’ to have you think ol 
running water Therefore I began limiting my vocabulary, because I 
wanted to get rid of anything except the picture within the frame 
While I was writing I didn’t want, when I used one word, to make it 
carry with it too many associations. I wanted as far as possible to make 
it exact, as exact as mathematics, that is to say, for example, if one 
and one make two, I wanted to get words to have as much exact- 
ness as that When I put them down they were to have this quality. 
The whole history of my work, from The Making of Americans, has 
been a history of that I made a great many discoveries, but the thing 
that I was always trying to do was this thing. ' 

One thing which came to me is that the Twentieth Century gives of 
itself a feeling of movement, and htis in its way no feeling for events. 
To the Twentieth Century events are not important. You must know 
that. Events are not exciting Events have lost their interest for people. 
You read them more like a soothing syrup, and if you listen over the 
radio you don’t get very excited The thing has got to this place, that 
events are so wonderful that they are not exciting Now you have to 
remember that the busmess of an artist is to be exciting If the thing 
has its proper vitality, the result must be exciting. I was struck with 
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it during the War. the average dough-boy standing on a street comer 
doing nothmg — (they say, at the end of their doin^ nothing, ‘I guess 
I’ll go home’) — was much more exciting to people than when the sol- 
diers went over the top The pwopulace were passionately mterested in 
their standmg on the street comers, more so than m the St. Mihiel 
drive And it is a perfectly natural thing Events had got so continuous 
that the fact that events were taking place no longer stimulated any- 
body To see three men, strangers, standing, expressed their personality 
to the European man so much more than anything else they could do. 
That thing impressed me very much But the novel which tells about 
what happens is of no interest to anybody It is quite characteristic that 
in The Making of Americans, Proust, Ulysses, nothing much happens. 
People are interested m existence Newspapers excite people very little. 
Sometimes a personality breaks through the newspapers — Lindbergh, 
Dillinger, — when the personality has vitality It wasn’t what Dillmger 
did that excited anybody The feeling is perfectly simple You can see 
It m my Four Saints Saints shouldn’t do anything The fact that a saint 
is there is enough for anybody The Four Saints was written about as 
static as I could make it The saints conversed a little, and it all did 
something. It did something more than the theatre which has tried to 
make events has done For our purposes, for our contemporary pur- 
poses, events have no importance. I merely say that for the last thirty 
years events are of no importance They may make a great many people 
unhappy, they may cause convulsions in history, but from the stand- 
point of excitement, the kind of excitement the Nineteenth Century got 
out of evfnts doesn’t exist 

And |So what I am try mg to make you understand is that every con- 
temporary writer has to find out what is the inner time-sense of his con- 
temporanness The writer or painter, or what not, feels this thing more 
vibrantly, and he has a passionate need of putting it down, and that 
IS what creativencss does He spends his life in putting down this thing 
which he doesn’t know is a contemporary thing If he doesn’t pur down 
the contemporary thing, he isn’t a great writer, for he has to live in the 
past. That is what I mean by ‘everything is contemporary.’ The minor 
poets of the period, or the precious poets of the period, are all people 
who are under the shadow of the past. A man who is making a revolu- 
tion has to be contemporary A minor person can live in the imagina- 
tion That tells the story pretty completely 

The question of repetition is very important. It is important because 
there is no such thing as repetition Everybody tells every story in about 
the same way. You know perfectly well that when you and your room- 
mates tell something, you are telling the same story in about the same 
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way. But the point about it is this. Everybody is telling the story in the 
same way. But if ybu listen carefully, you will see that not all the story is 
the same. There is always a shght variation. Somebody comes in, and you 
tell the story over again. Every time you tell that story it is told shghtly 
differently. All my early work was a careful listening to all the people 
telling their story, and I conceived the idea which is, funmly enough, 
the same as the idea of the cinema. The cinema goes on the same prin- 
ciple. each picture is just infinitesimally different from the one before. 
If you listen carefully, you say something, the other person says some- 
thing; but each time it changes just a little, until finally you come to 
the point where you convince him or you don’t convince him. I used 
to listen very carefully to people talking. I had a passion for knowmg 
just what I call their ‘insides.’ And in The Making of Americans I did 
this thing, but of course to my mind there is no repetition For instance, 
in these early ‘Portraits,’ and in a whole lot of them in this book 
{Portraits and Prayers) you will see that every time a statement is made 
about someone being somewhere, that statement is different. If I had 
repeated, nobody would listen Nobody could be in the room with a 
person who said the same thing over and over. He would drive every- 
body mad. There has to be a very slight change Reallv listen to the way 
you talk, and every time you change it a little bit. That change, to me, 
was a very important thing to find out You will see that when I kept 
on saying something was something or somebody was somebody, I 
changed it just a little bit until I got a whole portrait I conceived the 
idea of building this thing up It was all based upon this thing of 
everybody’s slightly building this thing up. What I was after was this 
immediacy. A single photograph doesn’t give it I was trying for this 
thing, and so to my mind there is no repetition The only thing that is 
repetition is when somebody tells you what he has learned No matter 
how you say it, you say it differently. It was this that led me in all that 
early work 

You see, finally, after I got this thing as completely as I could, then, 
of course, it being my nature, I wanted to tear it down I attacked the 
problem from another way. I listened to people. I condensed it in about 
three words There again, if you read those later ‘Portraits,’ you will 
see that I used three or four words instead of making a cinema of it. I 
wanted to condense it as much as possible and change it around, until 
you could get the movement of a human being If I wanted to make a 
picture of you as you sit there, I would wait until I got a picture of you 
as individuals and then I’d change them until I got a picture of you 
as a whole 

I did these ‘Portraits,’ and then I got the idea of doing plays. I had 
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the ‘Portraits’ so much in my head that I would almost know how 
you differ one from the other. I got this idea of thfe play, and put it 
down in a few words I wanted to put them down in that way, and I 
began writing plays and I wrote a great many of them The Nine- 
teenth Century wrote a great many plays, and none of them are now 
read, because the Nineteenth Century wanted to put their novels on 
the stage The better the play the more static The minute you try to 
make a play a novel, it doesn’t work. That is the reason I got interested 
in doing these plays 

When you get to that point there is no essential difference between 
prose and poetry This is essentially the problem with which your genera- 
tion will have to wrestle The thing has got to the point where poetry 
and prose have to concern themselves with the static thing That is up 
to you 

Jeshng Pilate, by Aldous Huxley New York Doubledaj 1928 

Essays New and Old, by Aldous Huxley New York Doubleday 1927 

Proper Studies, by Aldous Huxley New York Doubleday 1928 

Untimely Papers, by Randolph Bourne New York Huebsch 1919 

History of a Literary Radical, by Randolph Bourne New York Huebsch 1920 

The Common Reader, by Virginia Woolf New York Harcourt 1925 

The Death of the Moth, by Virginia Woolf New York Harcourt 1942 

A Room IVith a Vtriu, by E M Forster New York Knopf 1923 

Aspects of the Novel, by E M Forster New York Harcourt 1927 




I HAVE PUT Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” in this group because I did not know where else to put it. 
It IS a good story, but it does not seem quite to belong to our day and 
age It is contemporary with Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and can very well stand companson with 
those famous tales Benct was born in 1898 and so is still at the height 
of his creative powers I have placed next to it a story by Katherine 
Anne Porter 

Katherine Anne Porter is not only an engaging essayist, but a good 
critic, and I much wanted to enrich this book with a piece she wrote 
on Thomas Hardy for The Southern Review The literary essay is a 
form of literature for which I have a predilection and this one seemed 
to me full of sound sense But since it is to be published shortly in a 
volume of essays, her publisher reasonably enough preferred that it 
should not appear first in an anthology That is your bad luck and 
mine, for though Katherine Anne Porter is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and original short story writers in America, she needs space 
to develop her great qualities and I have been obliged to content my- 
self with one of her briefer, though still admirable, pieces 

Contemporary with her is James Thurber, as wry and melancholy 
a humorist as any that has found in the pathos and absurdity of his 
fellow creatures occasion for disconsolate laughter , and I have followed 
this story with “There’s Money in Poetry,” by Konrad Bercovici, 
which I have chosen first because I thought it very funny and secondly 
because it was obvious that, in such a survey as this purports to be, a 
Jewish story was essential 
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] dose this group with Gertrude Atherton’s powerful story “The Fog- 
horn.” Mrs Atherton was born in 1857 and, well in hdr e^hties now, 
is still writing with indefatigable energy. 


The Devil and Daniel Webster 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

It’s a story they tell in the border country, where Massachusetts joins 
Vermont and New Hampshire 

Yes, Dan’I Webster’s dead — or, at least, they buried him But every 
time there’s a thunderstorm around Marshfield, they say you can hear 
his rolling voice in the hollows of the sky. And they say that if you go to 
his grave and speak loud and clear, “Dan’I Webster — ^Dan’l Webster!” 
the ground’ll begin to shiver and the trees begin to shake And after a 
while you’ll hear a deep voice saying, “Neighbor, how stands the 
Union Then you better answer the Union stands as she stood, rock- 
bottomed and copper-sheathed, one and indivisible, or he’s liable to 
rear right out of the ground At least, that’s what I was told when I 
was a youngster 

You see, for a while, he was the biggest man in the country. He 
never got to be President, but he was the biggest man There were 
thousands that trusted m him right next to God Almighty, and they 
told stories about him that were like the stories of patriarchs and such. 
They said, when he stood up to speak, stars and stripes eame right out 
in the sky, and once he spoke against a river and made it sink into 
the ground They said, when he walked the woods with his fishing rod, 
Killall, the trout would jump out of the streams right into his pockets, 
for they knew it was no use putting up a fight against him , and, when he 
argued a case, he could turn on the harps of the blessed and the 
shaking of the earth underground That was the kind of man he was, 
and his big farm up at Marshfield was suitable to him The chickens 
he raised were all white meat down to the drumsticks, the cows were 
tended like children, and the big ram he called Goliath had horns with 
a curl like a morning-glory vine and could butt through an iron door. 
But Dan’I wasn’t one of your gentlemen farmers , he knew all the ways 
of the land, and he’d be up by candlejight to see that the chores got 
done. A man with a mouth like a mastiff, a brow like a mountain and 
eyes hke burning anthracite — that w'as Dan’I Webster in his prime. And 
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the biggest case he argued never got written down in the books, for he 
argued it against the devil, nip and tuck and no holds barred. And this 
is the way I used to hear it told 

There was a man named Jabez Stone, lived at Cross Corners, New 
Hampshire He wasn’t a bad man to start with, but he was an unlucky 
man If he planted corn, he got borers, if he planted potatoes, he got 
blight He had good-enough land, but it didn’t prosper him , he had a 
decent wife and children, but the more children he had, the less there 
was to feed them If stones cropped up in his neighbor’s field, boulders 
boiled up in his, if he had a horse with the spavins, he’d trade it for one 
with the staggers and give something extra There’s some folks bound to 
be like tliat, apparently But one day Jabez Stone got sick of the whole 
business 

He’d been plowing that morning and he’d just broke the plowshare 
on a rock that he could have sworn hadn’t been there yesterday. And, 
as he stood looking at the plowshare, the off horse began to cough — 
that ropy kind of cough that means sickness and horse doctors There 
were two children down with the measles, his wife was ailing, and he 
had a whitlow on his thumb It was about the last straw for Jabez 
Stone “I vow,” he said, and he looked around him kind of desperate — 
“I vow it’s enough to make a man want to sell his soul to the devil ' And 
I would, too, for two cents'” 

Then he felt a kind of queerness come over him at having said what 
he’d said , though, naturally, being a New Hampshireman, he wouldn’t 
take it back But, all the same, when it got to be evening and, as far 
as he could see, no notice had been taken, he felt relieved in his mind, 
for he was a religious man But notice is always taken, sooner or later, 
just like the Good Book says And, sure enough, next day, about sup- 
pertime, a soft-spoken, dark-dressed stranger drove up in a handsome 
buggy and asked for Jabez Stone 

Well, Jabez told his family it was a lawyer, come to see him about a 
legacy But he knew w'ho it was 

He didn’t like the looks of the stranger, nor the way he smiled with 
his teeth. They were white teeth, and plentiful — some say they were 
filed to a point, but I wouldn’t vouch for that And he didn’t like it 
when the dog took one look at the stranger and ran away howling, with 
his tail between his legs But having passed his word, more or less, he 
stuck to It, and they went out behind the barn and made their bargain. 
Jabez Stone had to prick his finger to sign, and the stranger lent him 
a silver pin The wound healed clean, but it left a little white scar 

After that, all of a sudden, things began to pick up and prosper for 
Jabez Stone His cows got fat and his horses sleek, his crops were the 
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envy of the neighborhood, and lightning might strike all over die 
valley, but it wouldn’t strike his bam. Pretty soon, he was one of the 
prosperous people of the county; they asked him to stand for select- 
man, and he stood for it; there began to be talk of runmng him for 
state senate. All in all, you might say the Stone family was as happy 
and contented as cats in a dairy. And so they were, except for Jabez 
Stone. 

He’d been contented enough, the first few years. It’s a great thing 
when bad luck turns, it drives most other things out of your head 
True, every now and then, especially in rainy weather, the httle white 
scar on his finger would give him a twinge. And once a year, punctual 
as clockwork, the stranger with the handsome buggy would come driv- 
ing by But the sixth year, the stranger lighted, and, after that, his 
peace was over for Jabez Stone 

The stranger came up through the lower field, switching his boots 
with a cane — they were handsome black boots, but Jabez Stone never 
liked the look of them, particularly the toes And, after he’d passed 
the time of day, he said, “Well, Mr Stone, you’re a hummer' It’s a 
very pretty property you’ve got here, Mr Stone ” 

“Well, some might favor it and others might not,” said Jabez Stone, 
for he was a New Hampshireman. 

“Oh, no need to decry your industry'” said the stranger, very easy, 
showing his teeth in a smile. “After all, we know what’s been done, and 
It’s been according to contract and specifications. So when — ahem — the 
mortgage falls due next year, you shouldn’t have any regrets ” 

“Speaking of that mortgage, mister,” said Jabez Stone, and he looked 
around for help to the earth and the sky, “I’m beginmng to have one 
or two doubts about it ” 

“Doubts?” said the stranger, not qmte so pleasantly. 

“Why, yes,” said Jabez Stone “This being the U. S A and me al- 
ways having been a religious man ” He cleared his throat and got 
bolder. “Yes, sir,” he said, “I’m beginning to have considerable doubts 
as to that mortgage holding in court ” 

“There’s courts and courts,” said the stranger, clicking his teeth 
“Still, we might as well have a look at the original document ” And he 
hauled out a big black pocketbook, full of papers “Sherwin, Slater, 
Stevens, Stone,” he muttered “I, Jabez Stone, for a term of seven 
years Oh, it’s quite in order, I think.” 

But Jabez Stone wasn’t listening, for he saw something else flutter 
out of the black pocketbook It was something that looked like a moth, 
but It wasn’t a moth And as Jabez Stone stared at it, it seemed to speak 
to him in a small sort of piping voice, terrible small and thin, but ter- 
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rible human. “Neighbor Stone i” it squeaked “Neighbor Stone' Help 
me! For God’s sake, help me*” 

But before Jabez Stone could stir his hand or foot, the stranger 
whipped out a big bandanna handkerchief, caught the creature in it, 
just like a butterfly, and started tying up the ends of the bandanna. 

“Sorry for the interruption,” he said. “As I was saying ” 

But Jabez Stone was shaking all over like a seared,horse 
“That’s Miser Stevens’ voice'” he said, in a croak. “And you’re got 
him in your handkerchief” 

The stranger looked a little embarrassed 

“Yes, I really should have transferred him to the collecting box,” 
he said with a simper, “but there were some rather unusual specimens 
there and I didn’t want them crowded. Well, well, these little con- 
tretemps will occur ” 

“I don’t know what you mean by contertan,” said Jabez Stone, 
“but that was Miser Stevens’ voice* And he ain’t dead* You can’t tell 
me he is* He was just as spry and mean as a woodchuck, Tuesday'” 

“In the midst of life ” said the stranger, kind of pious “Listen*” 

Then a bell began to toll in the valley and Jabez Stone listened, with 
the sweat running down his face For he knew it was tolled for Miser 
Stevens and that he was dead 

“These long-standing accounts,” said the stranger with a sigh, “one 
really hates to close them But business is business ” 

He still had the bandanna in his hand, and Jabez Stone felt sick 
as he saw the cloth struggle and flutter 

“Are they all as small as that'”’ he asked hoarsely 
“SmalH” said the stranger “Oh, 1 sec what you mean Why, they 
vary ” He measured Jabez Stone with his eyes, and his teeth showed 
“Don’t worry, Mr Stone,” he said “You’ll go with a very good grade 
I wouldn’t trust you outside the collecUng box Now, a man like Dan’l 
Webster, of course — well, we’d have to bmld a special box for him, and 
even at that, I imagine the wing spread would astonish you But, in 
your case, as I was saying ” 

“Put that handkerchief away*” said Jabez Stone, and he began to beg 
and to pray But the best he could get at the end was a three years’ ex- 
tension, with conditions. 

But till you make a bargain like that, you’ve got no idea of how fast 
four years can run. By the last months of those years, Jabez Stone’s 
known all over the state and there’s talk of running him for governor — 
and it’s dust and ashes in his mouth For every day, when he gets up, he 
thinks, “There’s one more mght gone,” and every mght when he lies 
down, he thinks of the black pocketbook and the soul of Miser Stevens 
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and It makes him sick at heart. Till, finally, he can’t bear it any 
longer, and, m the last days of the last year, he hitches up his horse and 
drives off to seek Dan’l Webster. For Dan’l was born in New Hamp- 
shire, only a few miles from Cross Corners, and it’s well known that 
he has a particular soft spot for old neighbors 

It was early in the morning when he got to Marshfield, but Dan’l 
was up already, talking Latin to the farm hands and wrestling with 
the ram, Goliath, and trying out a new trotter and working up 
speeches to make against John C Calhoun But when he heard a New 
Hampshireman had come to see him, he dropped everything else he 
was doing for that was Dan’l’s way He gave Jabez Stone a breakfast 
that five men couldn’t eat, went into the living history of every man 
and woman in Cross Corners, and finally asked him how he could serve 
him 

Jabez Stone allowed that it was a kind of mortgage case. 

“Well, I haven’t pleaded a mortgage case in a long time, and I 
don’t generally plead now, except before the Supreme Court,” said 
Dan’l, “but if I can. I’ll help you” 

“Then I’ve got hope for the first time m ten years,” said Jabez 
Stone, and told him the details. 

Dan’l walked up and down as he listened, hands behind his back, 
now and then asking a question, now and then plunging his eyes at the 
floor, as if they’d bore through it like gimlets. When Jabez Stone had 
finished, Dan’l puffed out his cheeks and blew. Then he turned to Jabez 
Stone and a smile broke over his face like the sunrise over Monadnock. 

“You’ve certainly given yourself the devil’s own row to hoe, Neigh- 
bor Stone,” he said, “but I’ll take your case ” 

“You’ll take it^” said Jabez Stone, hardly daring to believe 
“Yes,” said Dan’l Webster. “I’ve got about seventy-five other things 
to do and the Missouri Compromise to straighten out, but I’ll take your 
case. For if two New Hampshiremen aren’t a match for the devil, we 
might as well give the country back to the Indians.” 

Then he shook Jabez Stone by the hand and said, “Did you come 
down here in a hurry?” 

“Well, I admit I made time,” said Jabez Stone. 

“You’ll gcwback faster,” said Dan’l Webster, and he told ’em to hitch 
up Constitution and Constellation to the carriage. They were matched 
grays with one white forefoot, and they stepped like greased lightning 
Well, I won’t describe how excited and pleased the whole Stone fam- 
ily was to have the great Dan’l Webster for a guest, when they finally 
got there Jabez Stone had lost his hat on the way, blown off when they 
overtook a wind, but he didn’t take much account of that But after sup- 
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per he sent tlje family off to bed, for he had most particular business 
with Mr. Webster. Mrs. Stone wanted them to sit in the front parlor, 
but Dan’l Webster knew front parlors and said he preferred the kitchen, 
So it was there they sat, waiting for the stranger, with a jug on the 
table between them and a bright fire on the hearth — the stranger being 
scheduled to show up on the stroke of midnight, according to specifica- 
tions. 

Well, most men wouldn’t have asked for better company than Dan’l 
Webster and a jug But with every tick of the clock Jabez Stone got 
sadder and sadder His eyes roved round, and though he sampled the 
jug you could see he couldn’t taste it Finally, on the stroke of 1 1 30 he 
reached over and grabbed Dan’l Webster by the arm 

“Mr. Webster, Mr Webster he said, and his voice was shaking with 
fear and a desperate courage “For God’s sake, Mr Webster, harness 
your horses and get away from this place while you can'” 

“You’ve brought me a long way, neighbor, to tell me you don’t like 
my company,” said Dan’l Webster, quite peaceable, pulling at the jug 
“Miserable wretch that I am'” groaned Jabez Sfone. “I’ve brought 
you a devilish way, and now I see my folly Let him take me if he 
wills. I don’t hanker after it, I must say, but I can stand it But 
you’re the Union’s stay and New Hampshire’s pride' He mustn’t get 
you, Mr. Webster' He mustn’t get you'” 

Dan’l Webster looked at the distracted man, all gray and shaking in 
the firelight, and laid a hand on his shoulder 

“I’m obliged to you. Neighbor Stone,” he said gently “It’s kindly 
thought of. But there’s a jug on the table and a case in hand. And I 
never left a jug or a case half finished m my life ” 

And just at that moment there was a sharp rap on the door 
“Ah,” said Dan’l Webster, very coolly, “I thought your clock was a 
tnfle slow, Neighbor Stone ” He stepped to the dooi and opened it 
“Come in'” he said 

The stranger came in — very dark and tall he looked m the firelight 
He was carrying a box under his arm — a black, japanned box with little 
air holes m the lid At the sight of the box, Jabez Stone gave a low cry 
and shrank into a comer of the room 

“Mr Webster, I presume,” said the stranger, very polite, but with 
his eyes glowing like a fox’s deep in the woods 

“Attorney of record for Jabez Stone,” said Dan’l Webster, but his 
eyes were glowing too “Might I ask your name'”’ 

“I’ve gone by a good many,?’ said the stranger carelessly. “Perhaps 
Scratch will do for the evening I’m often called that in these regions ” 
Then he sat down at the table and poured himself a drink from 
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the jug. The liquor was cold m the jug, but it came steaming into the 
glass 

“And now,” said the stranger, smiling and showing his teeth, “I shall 
call upon you, as a law-abiding citizen, to assist me in taking possession 
of my property ” 

Well, with that the argument began — and it went hot and heavy At 
first, Jabez Stone had a flicker of hope, but when he saw Dan’l Webster 
being forced back at point after point, he just scrunched in his corner, 
with his eyes on that japanned box For there wasn’t any doubt as to 
the deed or the signature — that was the worst of it Dan’l Webster 
twisted and turned and thumped his fist on the fable, but he couldn’t 
get away from that He offered to compromise the case, the stranger 
w ouldn’t hear of it He pointed out the property had increased in value, 
and state senators ought to be worth more, the stranger stuck to the 
letter of the law He was a great lawyer, Dan’l Webster, but we know 
who’s the King of Lawyers, as the Good Book tells us, and it seemed 
as if, for the first time, Dan’l Webster had met his match 

Finally, the stranger yawned a little “Your spirited efforts on be- 
half of your client do jou credit, Mr Webster,” he said, “but if you 
have no more arguments to adduce, I’m rather pressed for time” — and 
Jabez Stone shuddered 

Dan’l Webster’s brow looked dark as a thundercloud 
“Pressed or not, you shall not have this man’” he thundered “Mr. 
Stone IS an American citizen, and no American citizen may be forced 
into the service of a foreign prince Wc fought England for that m ’12 
and we’ll fight all hell for it again'” 

"Foreign^” said the stranger “And who calls me a foreigner'”’ 

‘ Well, I never yet heard of the dev — of your claiming American 
citizenship,” said Dan’l Webster with surprise 

“And who with a better nght^” said the stranger, with one of his ter- 
rible smiles “When the first wrong was done to the first Indian, I was 
there When the first slaver put out for the Congo, I stood on her deck 
Am I not in your books and stones and beliefs, from the first settle- 
ments on’’ Am I not spoken of, still, m every church in New England^ 
’Tis true the North claims me for a Southerner and the South for a 
Northerner, but I am neither, I am merely an honest American like 
yourself — and of the best descent — for, to tell the truth, Mr. Webster, 
though I don’t like to boast of it, my name is older in this country than 
yours ” 

“Aha'” said Dan’l Webster, with the veins standing out m his fore- 
head “Then I stand on the Constitution' I demand a trial for my 
client'” 
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^“Tlie case is^hardly one for an ordinary court, said the stranger, fiis 
eyes flickering “And, indeed, the lateness of the hour ” 

“Let it be any court you choose, so it is an American judge and an 
American jury*” said Dan’l Webster in his pride “Let it be the quick 
or the dead, I’ll abide the issue'” 

“You have said it,” said the stranger, and pointed his finger at the 
door. And with that, and all of a sudden, there was a rushing of wind 
outside and a noise of footsteps They came, clear and distinct, through 
the night And yet, they were not like the footsteps of living men 

“In God’s name, who comes so late^” cried Jabez Stone, in an ague of 
fear. 

“The jury Mr Webster demands,” said the stranger, sipping at his 
boiling glass “You must pardon the rough appearance of one or two, 
they will have come a long way ” 

And with that the fire burned blue and the door blew open and 
twelve men entered, one by one 

If Jabez Stone had been sick with terror before, he was blind with 
terror now For there was Walter Butler, the loyalist, who spread fire 
and horror through the Mohawk Valley in the times of the Revolution, 
and there was Simon Girty, the renegade, who saw white men burned 
at the stake and whooped with the Indians to see them burn His eyes 
were green, like a catamount’s, and the stains on his hunting shirt did 
not come from the blood of the deer King Philip was there, wild and 
proud as he had been m life, with the great gash in his head that gave 
him his death wound, and cruel Governor Dale, who broke men on 
the wheel There was Morton of Merry Mount, who so vexed the 
Plymouth Colony, with his flushed, loose, handsome face and his hate 
of the godly There was Teach, the bloody pirate, with his black beard 
curling on his breast The Reverend John Smeet, with his strangler’s 
hands and his Geneva gown, walked as daintily as he had to the gal- 
lows. The red print of the rope was still around his neck, but he car- 
ried a perfumed handkerchief in one hand One and all, they came into 
the room with the fires of hell still upon them, and the stranger named 
their names and their deeds as they came, till the tale of twelve was 
told. Yet the stranger had told the truth — they had all played a part 
in Amenca 

“Are you satisfied with the jury, Mr Webster^’’ said the stranger 
mockingly, when they had taken their places 

The sweat stood upon Dan’l Webster’s brow, but his voice was 
clear. • 

“Quite satisfied,” he said. “Though I miss General Arnold from the 
company.” 
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“Benedict Arnold is engaged ufxm other business,” said the stranger, 
ivith a glower “Ah, you asked for a justice, I beheve*” 

He pointed his finger once more, and a tall man, soberly clad in 
Puritan garb, with the burning gaze of the fanatic, stalked into the room 
and took his judge’s place. 

“Justice Hathorne is a jurist of experience,” said the stranger “He 
presided at certain witch trials once held in Salem. There were others 
who repented of the business later, but not he ” 

“Repent of such notable wonders and undertakings^” said the stem 
old justice “Nay, hang them — hang them all'” And he muttered to 
himself in a way that struck ice into the soul of Jabez Stone 

Then the trial began, and, as you might expect, it didn’t look any- 
ways good for the defense And Jabez Stone didn’t make much of a wit- 
ness in his own behalf He took one look at Simon Girty and screeched, 
and they had to put him back m his comer in a kind of swoon 

It didn’t halt the trial, though, the trial went on, as trials do. Dan’l 
Webster had faced some hard juries and hanging judges in his time, 
but this was the hardest he’d ever faced, and he knew it They sat 
there with a kind of glitter in their eyes, and the stranger’s smooth 
voice went on and on. Every time he’d raise an objection, it’d be 
“Objection sustained,” but whenever Dan’l objected, it’d be “Objec- 
tion denied ” Well, you couldn’t expect fair play from a fellow hke 
this Mr. Scratch 

It got to Dan’l in the end, and he began to heat, like iron in the 
forge V/hen he got up to speak he was going to flay that stranger with 
every tnck known to the law, and the judge and jury too He didn’t 
care if it was contempt of court or what would happen to him for it. 
He didn’t care any more what happened to Jabez Stone He just got 
madder and madder, thinking of what he’d say And yet, curiously 
enough, the more he thought about it, the less he was able to arrange 
his speech m his mind 

Till, finally, it was time for him to get up on his feet, and he did so, 
all ready to bust out with lightnings and denunciations. But before 
he started he looked over the judge and jury for a moment, such being 
his custom And he noticed the glitter in their eyes was twice as strong 
as before, and they all leaned forward Like hounds just before they 
get the fox, they looked, and the blue mist of evil m the room thick- 
ened as he watched them. Then he saw what he’d been about to do, 
and he wiped his forehead, as a man might who’s just escaped falling 
into a pit in the dark 

For It was him they’d come for, not only Jabez Stone. He read it m 
the glitter of their eyes and in the way the stranger hid his moutli 
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with, one hand And if he fought them with their own weapons, he’d 
fall into their pow*cr, he knew that, though he couldn’t have told you 
bt)w It was his own anger and horror that burned in their eyes, and he’d 
have to wipe that out or the case was lost. He stood there for a moment, 
his black eyes burning like anthracite. And then he began to speak. 

He started off in a low voice, though you could hear every word 
They say he could call on the harps of the blessed when he chose And 
this was just as simple and easy as a man could talk But he didn’t 
start out by condemmng or reviling He was talking about the things 
that make a country a country, and a man a man 

And he began with the simple things that everybody’s known and 
felt — the freshness of a fine morning when you’re young, and the taste 
of food when you’re hungry, and the new day that’s every day when 
you’re a child He took them up and he turned them in his hands They 
were good things for any man But without freedom, they sickened 
And when he talked of those enslaved, and the sorrows of slavery, his 
voice got like a big bell He talked of the early days of America and 
the men who had made those days It wasn’t a spread-eagle speech, 
but he made you see it He admitted all the wrong that had ever been 
done. But he showed how, out of the wrong and the right, the suffer- 
ing and the starvations, something new had come. And everybody had 
played a part in it, even the traitors 

Then he turned to Jabez Stone and showed him as he was — an 
ordinary man who’d had hard luck and wanted to change it And, be- 
cause he’d wanted to change it, now he was going to be pumshed for 
all eternity And yet there was good in Jabez Stone, and he showed that 
good. He was hard and mean, in some ways, but he was a man. There 
was sadness in being a man, but it was a proud thing too And he 
showed what the pride of it was till you couldn’t help feeling it Yes, 
even in hell, if a man was a man, you’d know it And he Weisn’t 
pleading for any one person any more, though his voice rang like an 
organ He was telling the story and the failures and the endless jour- 
ney of mankind They got tricked and trapped and bamboozled, but 
It was a great journey And no demon that was ever foaled could know 
the inwardness of it — it took a man to do that 

The fire began to die on the hearth and the wind before morning 
to blow The light was getting gray m the room when Dan’l Webster 
finished. And his words came back at the end to New Hampshire 
ground, and the one spot of land that each man loves and clings to 
He painted a picture of that, and to. each one of that jury he spoke of 
things long forgotten For his voice could search the heart, and that was 
his gift and his strength And to one, his voice was like the forest and 



its secrecy, and to another like the sea and die storms of the sea; and 
one heard the cry of his lost nation in it, and a/iother saw a little 
harmless scene he hadn’t remembered for years. But each saw some- 
thing. And when Dan’l Webster finished he didn’t know whether or 
not he’d saved Jabez Stone. But he knew he’d done a miracle. For the 
glitter was gone from the eyes of judge and jury, and, for the mo- 
ment, they were men again, and knew they were men. 

“The defense rests,” said Dan’l Webster, and stood there like a 
mountain His ears were still ringing with his speech, and he didn’t 
hear anything else till he heard Judge Hathome say, “The jury will 
retire to consider its verdict ” 

Walter Butler rose in his place and his face had a dark, gay pride on 
it. 

“The jury has considered its verdict,” he said, and looked the 
stranger full in the eye “We find for the defendant, Jabez Stone.” 

With that, the smile left the stranger’s face, but Walter Butler did 
not flinch 

“Perhaps ’tis not strictly in accordance with the evidence,” he said, 
“but even the damned may salute the eloquence of Mr Webster.” 

With that, the long crow of a rooster split the gray morning sky, 
and judge and jury were gone from the room like a puff of smoke and 
as if they had never been there The stranger turned to Dan’l Webster, 
smiling wryly 

“Major Butler was always a bold man,” he said. “I had not thought 
him quite so bold Nevertheless, my congratulations, as between two 
gentlemen ” 

“I’ll have that paper first, if you please,” said Dan’l Webster, and he 
took It and tore it into four-pieces It was queerly warm to the touch 
“And now,” he said, “I’ll have you'” and his hand came down like a 
bear trap on the stranger’s arm For he knew that once you bested any- 
body like Mr Scratch in fair fight, his power on you was gone. And he 
could see that Mr Scratch knew it too 

The stranger twisted and wriggled, but he couldn’t get out of that 
grip “Come, come, Mr Webster,” he said, smiling palely “This sort 
of thing IS ridic — ouch' — is ndiculous Tf you’re worried about the 
costs of the case, naturally, I’d be glad to pay ” 

“And so you shall'” said Dan’l Webster, shaking him till his teeth 
rattled. “For you’ll sit right down at that table and draw up a docu- 
ment, promising never to bother Jabez Stone nor his heirs or assigns 
nor any other New Hampshireman till doomsday! For any hades 
we want to raise in this state, we can raise ourselves, without assistance 
from strangers.” 
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“Ouch!” said the stranger. “Ouch' Well, they never did run verv 
big to the barrel, but — ouch! — I agree'” 

So he sat down and drew up the document But Dan’l Webster kept 
his hand on his coat collar all the time. 

“And, now, may I go?” said the stranger, quite humble, when 
Dan’l had seen the document was m proper and legal form. 

“Go^” said Dan’l, giving him another shake “I’m still trying to 
figure out what I’ll do with you. For you’ve settled the costs of the 
case, but you haven’t settled with me. I think I’ll take you back to 
Marshfield,” he said, kind of reflective “I’ve got a ram there named 
Goliath that can butt through an iron door. I’d kind of like to turn 
you loose in his field and see what he’d do ” 

Well, with that the stranger began to beg and to plead And he 
b^ged and he pled so humble that finally Dan’l, who was naturally 
kindhearted, agreed to let him go The stranger seemed terrible 
grateful for that and said, just to show they were friends, he’d tell 
Dan’l’s fortune before leaving So Dan’l agreed to that, though he 
didn’t take much stock in fortune-tellers ordinarily But, naturally, 
the stranger was a httle different. 

Well, he pried and he peered at the hnes m Dan’l’s hands And he 
told him one thing and another that was quite remarkable. But 
they were all in the past. 

“Yes, all that’s true, and it happened,” said Dan’l Webster. “But 
what’s to come in the future^” 

The stranger grinned, kind of happily, and shook his head. 

“The future’s not as you think it,” he said “It’s dark You have 
a great ambition, Mr. Webster.” 

“I have,” said Dan’l firmly, for everybody knew he wanted to be 
President. 

“It seems almost within your grasp,” said the stranger, “but you 
will not attain it. Lesser men will be made President and you wJl be 
passed over” 

“And, if I am. I’ll still be Daniel Webster,” said Dan’l “Say on ” 

“You have two strong sons,” said the stranger, shaking his head. 
“You look to found a hne But each will die in war and neither reach 
greatness ” 

“Live or die, they are still my sons,” said Dan’l Webster “Say on ” 

“You have made great speeches,” said the stranger “You will make 
more.” 

“Ah,” said Dan’l Webster 

“But the last great speech you will make will turn many of your 
own against you,” said the strangei. “They will call you Ichabod; 
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^■iiey will call you by other names Even, in New England, some will 
say you have turned your coat and sold your country, and their voices 
will be loud against you till you die ” 

“So it IS an honest speech, it does not matter what men say,” said 
Dan’l Webster Then he looked at the stranger and their glances 
locked 

“One question,” he said “I have fought for the Union all my life 
Will I see that fight won against those who would tear it apart 

“Not while you live,” said the stranger, grimly, “but it will be won 
And after you are dead, there are thousands who will fight for your 
cause, because of words that you spoke ” 

“Why, then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, lantern-jawed, fortune- 
telling note shaver'” said Dan’l Webster, with a great roar of laughter, 
“be off with you to your own place before I put my mark on you' 
For, by the thirteen original colonies, I’d go to the Pit itself to save the 
Union'” 

And with that he drew back his foot for a kick that would have 
stunned a horse It was only the tip of his shoe that caught the stranger 
but he went flying out of the door with his collecting box under his 
arm 

“And now,” said Dan’l Webster, seeing Jabez Stone beginmng to 
rouse from his swoon, “let’s see what’s left m the jug, for it’s dry 
work talking all night I hope there’s pie for breakfast. Neighbor 
Stone ” 

But they say that whenever the devil comes near Marshfield, even 
now, he gives it a wide berth And he hasn’t been seen in the state 
of New Hampshire from that day to this I’m not talking about 
Massachusetts or Vermont 


Flowering Judas 

KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 

Braggioni sits heaped upon the edge of a straightbacked chair much 
too small for him, and sings to Laura in a furry, mournful voice. Laura 
has begun to find reasons for avoiding her own house until the latest 
possible moment, for Braggioni is there-.almost every mght No matter 
how late she is, he will be sitting there with a surly, waiting expresskin, 
pulling at his kinky yellow hair, thumbing the strings of his guitar, 
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snarling a tune under his breath. Lupe the Indian maid meets Laura 
at the door, and says with a flicker of a glance towards the upper 
room, “He waits ” 

Laura wishes to lie down, she is tired of her hairpins and the feel 
of her long tight sleeves, but she says to him, “Have you a new song 
for me this evening^” If he says yes, she asks him to sing it If he 
says no, she remembers his favorite one, and asks him to sing it again 
Lupe brmgs her a cup of chocolate and a plate of nee, and Laura 
eats at the small table under the lamp, first inviting Braggiom, 
whose answer is always the same “I have eaten, and besides, chocolate 
thickens the voice ” 

Laura says, “Smg, then,” and Braggiom heaves himself into song He 
scratches the guitar familiarly as though it were, a pet animal, and 
sings passionately off key, taking the high notes in a prolonged painful 
squeal Laura, who haunts the markets listening to the ballad singers, 
and stops every day to hear the blind boy playing his reed-flute in 
Sixteenth of September Street, listens to Braggiom with pitiless courtesy, 
because she dares not smile at his miserable performance Nobody dares 
to smile at him Braggiom is cruel to everyone, with a kind of special- 
ized insolence, but he is so vain of his talents, and so sensitive to 
slights, It would require a cruelty and vanity greater than his own 
to lay a finger on the vast cureless wound of his self-esteem It would 
require courage, too, for it is dangerous to offend him, and nobody 
has this courage 

Braggiom loves himself with such tenderness and amplitude and 
eternal chanty that his followers — for he is a leader of men, a skilled 
revolutionist, and his skin has been punctured in honorable warfare — 
warm themselves in the reflected glow, and say to each other “He has 
a real nobility, a love of humanity raised above mere personal affec- 
tions ” The excess of this self-love has flowed out, inconveniently 
for her, over Laura, wl o, with so many others, owes her comfortable 
situation and her salary to him When he is in a very good humor, 
he tells her, “I am tempted to forgave you for being a gnnga Gnngita'” 
and Laura, burning, imagines herself leaning forward suddenly, and 
with a sound back-handed slap wiping the sucty smile from his face 
If he notices her eyes at these moments he gives no sign 

She knows what Braggiom would offer her, and she must resist 
tenaciously without appearing to resist, and if she could avoid it she 
would not admit even to herself the slow drift of his intention During 
these long evenings which haye spoiled a long month for her, she sits 
in her deep chair with an open book on her knees, resting her eyes on 
the consoling ngidity of the printed page when the sight and sound of 
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Btaggioni singing threaten to identify themselves with all her remem- 
bered afiBictions and to add their weight to her uneasy premonitions 
of the future The gluttonous bulk of Braggiom has become a symbol 
of her many disillusions, for a revolutionist should be lean, animated 
by heroic faith, a vessel of abstract virtues This is nonsense, she knows 
It now and is ashamed of it Revolution must have leaders, and leader- 
ship is a career for energetic men She is, her comrades tell her, full 
of romantic error, for what she defines as cynicism in them is merely “a 
developed sense of reality ” She is almost too willing to say, “I am 
wrong, I suppose I don’t really understand the principles,” and after- 
ward she makes a secret truce with herself, determined not to surrender 
her will to such expedient logic But she cannot help feeling that she 
has been betrayed irreparably by the disunion between her way of 
living and her feeling of what life should be, and at times she is 
almost contented to rest in this sense of grievance as a private store of 
consolation Sometimes she wishes to run away, but she stays Now she 
longs to fly out of this room, down the narrow stairs, and into the 
street where the houses lean together like conspirators under a single 
mottled lamp, and leave Braggiom singing to himself 

Instead she looks at Braggiom, frankly and clearly, like a good child 
who understands the rules of behavior Her knees ding together under 
sound blue serge, and her round white collar is not purposely nun- 
hke She wears the uniform of an idea, and has renounced vanities. 
She ivas born Roman Catholic, and m spite of her fear of being seen 
by someone who might make a scandal of it, she slips now and again 
into some crumbling little church, kneels on the chilly stone, and says 
a Hail Mary on the gold rosary she bought in Tehuantepec It is no 
good and she ends by examining the altar with its tinsel flowers and 
ragged brocades, and feels tender about the battered doll-shape of 
some male saint whose white, lace-tnmmed drawers hang limply 
around his ankles below the hieratic dignity of his velvet robe. She 
has encased herself in a set of principles derived from her early train- 
ing, leaving no detail of gesture or of personal taste untouched, and 
lor this reason she will not wear lacc made on machines This is her 
private heresy, for m her special group the machine is sacred, and will 
oe the salvation of the workers She loves fine lace, and there is a tiny 
edge of fluted cobweb on this collar, which is one of twenty precisely 
alike, folded in blue tissue paper m the upper drawer of her clothes 
chest 

Braggiom catches her glance solidly a? if he had been waiting for it, 
leans forward, balancing his paunch between his spread knees, and 
sings with tremendous emphasis, weighing his words He has, the song 
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relates, no faAer and no mother, nor even a friend to console hun; 
lonely as a wave of the sea he comes and goes, lonely as a wave. His 
mouth opens round and yearns sideways, his balloon cheeks grow oily 
with the labor of song. He bulges marvelously in his expensive gar- 
ments Over his lavender collar, crushed upon a purple necktie, held 
by a diamond hoop over his ammunition belt of tooled leather worked 
in silver, buckled cruelly around his gasping middle over the tops of 
his glossy yellow shoes Braggioni swells with ominous ripeness, his 
mauve silk hose stretched taut, his ankles bound with the stout leather 
thongs of his shoes 

When he stretches his eyelids at Laura she notes again that his eyes 
are the true tawny yellow cat’s eyes He is rich, not in money, he tells 
her, but m power, and this power brings with it the blameless owner- 
ship of things, and the right to indulge his love of small luxuries “I 
have a taste for the elegant refinements,” he said once, flourishing a 
yellow silk handkerchief before her nose “Smell that^ It is Jockey 
Club, imported from New York ” Nonetheless he is wounded by life 
He will say so presently “It is true everything turns to dust in the 
hand, to gall on the tongue ” He sighs and his leather belt creaks like 
a saddle girth “I am disappointed m everything as it comes Every- 
thing ” He shakes his head “You, poor thing, you will be disappointed 
too You are born for it We are more alike than you realize m some 
things Wait and see Some day you will remember what I have told 
you, you will know that Braggioni was your friend ” 

Laura feels a slow chill, a purely physical sense of danger, a warning 
in her blood that violence, mutilation, a shocking death wait for her 
with lessening patience She has translated this fear into something 
homely, immediate, and sometimes hesitates before crossing the street 
“My personal fate is nothing, except as the testimony of a mental 
attitude,” she reminds herself, quoting from some forgotten philosophic 
primer, and is sensible enough to add, “Anyhow, I shall not be killed 
by an automobile if I can help it ” 

“It may be true I am as corrupt, in another way, as Braggioni,” 
she thinks m spite of herself, “as callous, as incomplete,” and if this 
IS so, any kind of death seems preferable Still she sits quietly, she docs 
not run Where could she go^ Uninvited she has promised herself to 
this place , she can no longer imagine herself as living in another coun- 
try, and there is no pleasure in remembering her life before she came 
here 

Precisely what is the nature of this devotion, its true motives, and 
what are its obligations^ Laura cannot say She spends part of her 
days in Xochimilco, near by, teaching Indian children to say in 
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English, “The cat is on the mat ” When she appears in the classroctm 
they crowd about her with smiles on their wise, inndcent, clay-colored 
faces, crying, “Good morning, my titcher'” in immaculate voices, and 
they make of her desk a fresh garden of flowers every day. 

During her leisure she goes to union meetings and listens to busy 
important voices quarreling over tactics, methods, internal politics. 
She visits the prisoners of her own political faith in their cells, where 
they entertain themselves with counting cockroaches, repenting of their 
indiscretions, composing their memoirs, writing out mamfestoes and 
plans for their comrades who are still walking about free, hands in 
pockets, sniffing fresh air Laura brings them food and cigarettes and 
a little money, and she brings messages disguised in equivocal phrases 
from the men outside who dare not set foot in the prison for fear of 
disappearing into the cells kept empty for them. If the prisoners con- 
fuse night and day, and complain, “Dear little Laura, time doesn’t 
pass in this infernal hole, and I won’t know when it is time to sleep 
unless I have a reminder,’’ she brings them their favorite narcotics, 
and says in a tone that does not wound them with pity, “Tonight will 
really be night for you,” and though her Spanish amuses them, they 
find her comforting, useful If they lose patience and all faith, and 
curse the slowness of their friends in coming to their rescue with 
money and influence, they trust her not to repeat everything, and if 
she inquires, “Where do you think we can find money, or influence?” 
they are certain to answer, “Well, there is Braggioni, why doesn’t he do 
something?” 

She smuggles letters from headquarters to men hiding from firing 
squads in back streets in mildewed houses, where they sit in tumbled 
beds and talk bitterly as if all Mexico were at their heels, when Laura 
knows positively they might appear at the band concert in the Alameda 
on Sunday morning, and no one would notice them But Braggioni 
says, “Let them sweat a little The next time they may be careful It is 
very restful to have them out of the way for a while ” She is not 
afraid to knock on any door in any street after midnight, and enter in 
the darkness, and say to one of these men who is really in danger: 
“They will be looking for you — seriously — tomorrow morning after six. 
Here is some money from Vicente Go to Vera Cruz and waut ” 

She borrows money from the Roumaman agitator to give to his 
bitter enemy the Polish agitator. The favor of Braggioni is their 
disputed territory, and Braggioni holds the balance mcely, for he can 
use them both The Polish agitator; talks love to her over caf6 tables, 
hoping to exploit what he believes is her secret sentimental preference 
for him, and he gives her misinformation which he begs her to repeat 



as the solemn truth to certain persons. The Roumanian is more adroit. 
He is generous wfth his money in all good causes, and lies to her with 
an air of ingenuous candor, as if he were her good friend and confidant. 
She never repeats anything they may say Braggioni never asks ques- 
tions He has other ways to discover all that he wishes to know about 
them. 

Nobody touches her, but all praise her gray eyes, and the soft, round 
under hp which promises gayety, yet is always grave, nearly always 
firmly closed, and they cannot understand why she is in Mexico. She 
walks back and forth on her errands, with puzzled eyebrows, carrying 
her little folder of drawings and music and school papers No dancer 
dances more beautifully than Laura walks, and she inspires some 
amusing, unexpected ardors, which cause little gossip, because nothing 
comes of them A young captain who had been a soldier in Zapata’s 
army attempted, during a horseback ride near Cuernavaca, to express 
his desire for her with the noble simplicity befitting a rude folk-hero 
but gently, because he was gentle This gentleness was his defeat, for 
when he alighted, and removed her foot from the stirrup, and essayed 
to draw her down into his arms, her horse, ordinarily a tame one, 
shied fiercely, reared and plunged away The young hero’s horse 
caieered blindly after his stable-mate, and the hero did not return to 
the hotel until rather late that evening At breakfast he came to her 
table in full charro dress, gray buckskin jacket and trousers with 
strings of silver buttons down the leg, and he was in a humorous, 
careless mood “May I sit with you^’’ and “You are a wonderful rider 
I was terrified that you might be thrown and dragged I should never 
have forgiven myself But I cannot admire you enough for your 
nding’” 

“I learned to ride in Arizona,” said I.aura 

“If you will ride with me again this morning, I promise you a horse 
that will not shy with you,” he said But Laura remembered that she 
must return to Mexico City at noon 

Next morning the children made a celebration and spent their 
playtime writing on the blackboard, “We lov ar ticher,” and with 
tinted chalks they drew wreaths of flowers around the words The 
young hero wrote her a letter “I am a very foolish, wasteful, impulsive 
man I should have first said I love you, and then you would not have 
run away But you shall see me again.” Laura thought, “I must send 
him a box of colored crayons,” but she was trying to forgive herself 
for having spurred her horse at tjie wrong moment 

A brown, shock-haired youth came and stood m her patio one night 
and sang like a lost soul for two hours, but Laura could think of nothing 
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to do about it. The moonlight spread a wash of gauzy silver over the 
clear spaces of the garden, and the shadows were 'cobalt blue. The 
scarlet blossoms of the Judas tree were dull purple, and the names of 
the colors repeated themselves automatically in her mmd, while she 
watched not the boy, but his shadow, fallen like a dark garment across 
the fountam rim, trailing in the water. Lupe came silently and 
whispered expert counsel in her ear “If you will throw him one little 
flower, he will sing another song or two and go away ” Laura threw 
the flower, and he sang a last song and went away with the flower 
tucked in the band of his hat Lupe said, “He is one of the organizers of 
the Typographers Union, and before that he sold corridos in the 
Merced market, and before that, he came from Guanajuato, where I 
was born I would not trust any man, but I trust least those from 
Guanajuato ” 

She did not tell Laura that he would be back again the next night, 
and the next, nor that he would follow her at a certain fixed distance 
around the Merced market, through the Zocolo, up Francisco I. 
Madero Avenue, and so along the Paseo de la Reforma to Chapultepec 
Park, and into the Philosopher’s Footpath, still with that flower 
withering in his hat, and an indivisible attention in his eyes 

Now Laura is accustomed to him, it means nothing except that he 
is nineteen years old and is observing a convention with all propriety, 
as though It were founded on a law of nature, which in the end it 
might well prove to be He is beginning to write poems which he prints 
on a wooden press, and he leaves them stuck like handbills in her door. 
She is pleasantly disturbed by the abstract, unhurried watchfulness 
of his black eyes which will in time turn easily towards another object 
She tells herself that throwing the flower was a mistake, for she is 
twenty-two years old and knows better, but she refuses to regret it, 
and persuades herself that her negation of all external events as they 
occur is a sign that she is gradually perfecting herself in the stoicism 
she strives to cultivate against that disaster she fears, though she cannot 
name it 

She IS not at home in the world Every day she teaches children who 
remain strangers to her, though she loves their tender round hands and 
their charming opportunist savagery She knocks at unfamiliar doors 
not knowing whether a friend or a stranger shall answer, and even if 
a known face emerges from the sour gloom of that unknown interior, 
still it is the face of a stranger. No matter what this stranger says to 
her, nor what her message to him, the very cells of her flesh reject 
knowledge and kinship in one monotonbus word. No. No No. She 
draws her strength from this one holy talismanic word which does not 
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luffer her to be led into evil. Denying everything, she may walk any- 
where in safety, she looks at everything without amazement 

No, repeats this firm unchanging voice of her blood, and she looks 
at Braggioni without amazement. He is a great man, he wishes to 
impress this simple girl who covers her great round breasts with 
thick dark cloth, and who hides long, invaluably beautiful legs undei 
a heavy skirt She is almost thin except for the incomprehensible 
fullness of her breasts, like a nursing mother’s, and Braggioni, who 
considers himself a judge of women, speculates again on the puzzle of 
her notorious virginity, and takes the hberty of speech which she 
permits without a sign of modesty, indeed, without any sort of sign, 
which IS disconcerting 

“You think you are so cold, gnngita' Wait and see You will surprise 
yourself some day' May I be there to advise you'” He stretches his 
eyelids at her, and his ill-humored cat’s eyes waver m a separate glance 
for the two points of light marking the opposite ends of a smoothly 
drawn path between the swollen curve of her breasts He is not put 
off by that blue serge, nor by her resolutely fixed gaze There is all the 
time in the world His cheeks are bellying with the wind of song 
“O girl with the dark eyes,” he sings, and reconsiders. “But yours are 
not dark I can change all that O girl with the green eyes, you have 
stolen my heart away'” then his mind wanders to the song, and Laura 
feels the weight of his attention being shifted elsewhere Singing thus, 
he seems harmless, he is quite harmless, there is nothing to do but sit 
patiently and say “No,” when the moment comes She draws a full 
breath, and her mind wanders also, but not far. She dares not wander 
too far. 

Not for nothing has Braggioni taken pains to be a good revolutionist 
and a professional lover of humamty. He will never die of it. He has 
the malice, the cleverness, the wickedness, the sharpness of wit, the 
hardness of heart, stipulated for lovmg the world profitably. He will 
never die of it He will live to see hraiself kicked out from his feeding 
trough by other hungry world-saviors Traditionally he must sing in 
spite of his life which drives him to bloodshed, he tells Laura, for his 
father was a Tuscany peasant who drifted to Yucatan and married a 
Maya woman a woman of race, an aristocrat They gave him the love 
and knowledge of music, thus and under the np of his thumbnail, 
the strings of the instrument complain like exposed nerves 

Once he was called Delgadito by all the girls and married women 
who ran after him, he was so scrawny all his bones showed under his 
thin cotton clothing, and he could squeeze his emptiness to the very 
backbone with his two hands He was a poet and the revolution was 
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only a dream then, too many women loved him and sapped away his 
youth, and he could never find enough to eat anjwhere, anywhere! 
Now he IS a leader of men, crafty men who whisper in his ear, hungry 
men who wait for hours outside his office for a word with him, 
emaciated men with wild faces who waylay him at the street gate with 
a timid, “Comrade, let me tell you . and they blow the foul breath 
from their empty stomachs in his face 

He is always sympathetic. He gives them handfuls of small coins from 
his own pocket, he promises them work, there will be demonstrations, 
they must join the unions and attend the meetings, above all they must 
be on the watch for spies They are closer to him than his own brothers, 
without them he can do nothing — until tomorrow, comrade' 

Until tomorrow “They are stupid, they are lazy, they are treacherous, 
they would cut my throat for nothing,” he says to Laura He has good 
food and abundant drink, he hires an automobile and drives in the 
Paseo on Sunday morning, and enjoys plenty of sleep in a soft bed 
beside a wife who dares not disturb him, and he sits pampering his 
bones in easy billows of fat, singing to Laura, who knows and thinks 
these things about him When he was fifteen, he tried to drown him- 
self because he loved a girl, his first love, and she laughed at him. “A 
thousand women have paid for that,” and his tight little mouth turns 
down at the comers Now he perfumes his hair with Jockey Club, 
and confides to Laura “One woman is really as good as another for 
me, in the dark I prefer them all ” 

His wife organizes unions among the girls in the cigarette factories, 
and walks in picket lines, and even speaks at meetings in the evemng. 
But she cannot be brought to acknowledge the benefits of true liberty. 
“I tell her I must have my freedom, net She does not understand my 
point of view ” Laura has heard this many times Braggioni scratches 
the guitar and meditates “She is an instinctively virtuous woman, pure 
gold, no doubt of that If she were not, I should lock her up, and 
she knows it ” 

His wife, who works so hard for the good of the factory girls, employs 
part of her leisure lying on the floor weeping because there are so 
many women in the world, and only one husband for her, and she 
never knows where nor when to look for him He told her “Unless you 
can learn to cry when I am not here, I must go away for good ” That 
day he went away and took a room at the Hotel Madrid. 

It IS this month of separation for the sake of higher principles that 
has been spoiled not only for Mrs Braggioni, whose sense of reahty 
IS beyond criticism, but for Laura, who feels herself bogged in a night- 
mare Tonight Laura envies Mrs Braggioni, who is alone, and free 
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to weei^ as much as she pleases about a concrete wrong Laura has just 
come from a visit- to the prison, and she is waiting for tomorrow with 
a bitter anxiety as if tomorrow may not come, but time may be caught 
immovably in this hour, with herself transfixed, Braggiom singing on 
forever, and Eugemo’s body not yet discovered by the guard 

Braggiom says* “Are you going to sleep?” Almost before she can 
shake her head, he begins telling her about the May-day disturbances 
coming on in Morelia, for the Catholics hold a festival in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Socialists celebrate their martyrs on that day 
“There will be two independent processions, starting from either end 
of town, and they will march until they meet, and the rest de- 
pends ” He asks her to oil and load his pistols Standing up, he 
unbuckles his ammunition belt, and spreads it laden across her knees 
Laura sits with the shells slipping through the cleaning cloth dipped 
in oil, and he says again he cannot understand why she works so hard 
for the revolutionary idea unless she loves some man who is m it 
“Are you not in love with someone^” “No,” says Laura “And no one 
is m love with you^” “No” “Then it is your own fault No woman 
need go begging Why, what is the matter with you^ The legless 
beggar woman m the Alameda has a perfectly faithful lover Did you 
know that^” 

Laura peers down the pistol barrel and says nothing, but a long, 
slow faintness rises and subsides in her, Braggiom curves his swollen 
fingers around the throat of the guitar and softly smothers the music 
out of It, and when she hears him again he seems to have forgotten 
her, and is speaking in the hypnotic voice he uses when talking in 
small rooms to a listening, close-gathered crowd Some day this world, 
now seemingly so composed and eternal, to the edges of every sea shall 
be merely a tangle of gaping trenches, of crashing walls and broken 
bodies Everything must be torn from its accustomed place where it has 
rotted for centuries, hurled skyward and distributed, cast down again 
clean as ram, without separate identity. Nothing shall survive that the 
stiffened hands of poverty have created for the rich and no one shall 
be left alive except the elect spirits destined to procreate a new world 
cleansed of cruelty and injustice, ruled by benevolent anarchy “Pistols 
are good, I love them, cannon are even better, but m the end I pm 
my faith to good dynamite,” he concludes, and strokes the pistol lying 
in her hands “Once I dreamed of destroying this city, in case it offered 
resistance to General Ortiz, but it fell into his hands like an oi'empe 
pear ” 

He is made restless by his own words, rises and stands waiting 
Laura holds up the belt to him “Put that on, and go kill somebody 
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in Morelia, and you will be happier,” she says softly. The presence of 
death in the room makes her bold. “Today, I found Eugenio going 
into a stupor. He refused to allow me to call the prison doctor He had 
taken all the tablets I brought him yesterday He said he took them 
because he was bored.” 

“He IS a fool, and his death is his own business,” says Braggioni, 
fastening his belt carefully. 

“I told him if he had waited only a little while longer, you would 
have got him set free,” says Laura “He said he did not want to wait.” 

“He IS a fool and we are well nd of him,” says Braggioni, reaching 
for his hat 

He goes away Laura knows his mood has changed, she will not see 
him any more for a while He will send word when he needs her to 
go on errands into strange streets, to speak to the strange faces that 
will appear, like clay masks with the power of human speech, to mutter 
their thanks to Braggioni for his help. Now she is free, and she thinks, 
I must run while there is time. But she does not go 

Braggioni enters his own house where for a month his wife has spent 
many hours every night weeping and tangling her hair upon her 
pillow She IS weeping now, and she weeps more at the sight of him, 
the cause of all her sorrows He looks about the room Nothing is 
changed, the smells are good and familiar, he is well acquainted with 
the woman who comes toward him with no reproach except grief on 
her face He says to her tenderly “You are so good, please don’t cry 
any more, you dear good creature ” She says, “Are you tired, my angeP 
Sit here and I will wash your feet ” She brings a bowl of water, and 
kneeling, unlaces his shoes, and when from her knees she raises her 
sad eyes under her blackened lids, he is sorry for everything, and 
bursts into tears “Ah, yes, I am hungry, I am tired, let us eat something 
together,” he says, between sobs His wife leans her head on his arm 
and says, “Forgive me!” and this time he is refreshed by the solemn, 
endless rain of her tears 

Laura takes off her serge dress and puts on a white linen nightgown 
and goes to bed She turns her head a little to one side, and lying still, 
reminds herself that it is time to sleep. Numbers tick in her brain like 
little clocks, soundless doors close of themselves around her If you 
would sleep, you must not remember anything, the children will say 
tomorrow, good morning, my teacher, the poor prisoners who come 
every day bringing flowers to their jailor i-a-3-4-5 it is monstrous to 
confuse love with revolution, night with day, life with death — ah, 
Eugenio! 

The tolling of the midnight bell is a signal, but what does it mean? 
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Get up, Laura, and follow me come out of your sleep, out of your 
bed, out of thisc strange house. What are you doing in this house? 
Without a word, without fear she rose and reached for Eugenio’s 
hand, but he eluded her with a sharp, sly smile and drifted away. This 
IS not all, you shall see — Murderer, he said, follow me, I will show you 
a new country, but it is far away and we must hurry No, said Laura, 
not unless you take my hand, no, and she clung first to the stair 
rail, and then to the topmost branch of the Judas tree that bent down 
slowly and set her upon the earth, and then to the rocky ledge of a 
cliff, and then to the jagged wave of a sea that was not water but 
a desert of crumbling stone Where are you taking me, she asked m 
wonder but without fear To death, and it is a long way off, and we 
must hurry, said Eugenio. No, said Laura, not unless you take my hand 
Then eat these flowers, poor prisoner, said Eugenio in a voice of pity, 
take and cat and from the Judas tree he stripped the warm bleeding 
flowers, and held them to her lips She saw that his hand was fleshless, 
a cluster of small white petrified branches, and his eye sockets were 
without light, but she ate the flowers greedily for they satisfied both 
hunger and thirst Murderer* said Eugenio, and Cannibal* This is 
my body and my blood Laura cried No* and at the sound of her own 
voice, she awoke trembling, and was afraid to sleep again 


The Greatest Man in the World 

JAMES THURBER 

Looking back on it now, from the vantage point of 1 940, one can onl) 
marvel that it hadn’t happened long before it did The United States 
of America had been, ever since Kitty Hawk, blindly constructing the 
elaborate petard by which, sooner or later, it must be hoist It was 
inevitable that some day there would come roaring out of the skies a 
national hero of insufficient intelligence, background, and character 
successfully to endure the mounting orgies of glory prepared for avi- 
ators who stayed up a long time or flew a great distance Both Lind- 
bergh and Byrd, fortunately for national decorum and international 
anuty, had been gentlemen, so had our other famous aviators They 
wore their laurels gracefully, withstood the awful weather of publicity, 
married excellent women, usually of fine family, and quietly retired 
to private life and the enjoyment of their varying fortunes No un- 
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toward incidents, on a worldwide scale, marred the perfection of their 
conduct on the perilous heights of fame. The exception to the rule 
was, however, bound to occur and it did, in July, 1935, when Jack 
(“Pal”) Smurch, erstwhile mechanic’s helper in a small garage in 
Westfield, Iowa, flew a second-hand, single-motored Bresthaven 
Dragon-Fly III monoplane all the way around the world, without 
stopping 

Never before in the history of aviation had such a flight as Smurch’s 
ever been dreamed of No one had even taken seriously the weird 
floating auxiliary gas tanks, invention of the mad New Hampshire 
professor of astronomy. Dr Charles Lewis Gresham, upon which 
Smurch placed full reliance When the garage worker, a slightly built, 
surly, unprepossessing young man of twenty-two, appeared at Roose- 
velt Field early in July, 1935, slowly chewing a great quid of scrap 
tobacco, and announced “Nobody ain’t seen no flyin’ yet,” the news- 
papers touched briefly and satirically upon his projected twenty-five- 
thousand-mile flight Aeronautical and automotive experts dismissed 
the idea curtly, implying that it was a hoax, a publicity stunt The 
rusty, battered, second-hand plane wouldn’t go The Gresham auxiliary 
tanks wouldn’t work It was simply a cheap joke 

Smurch, however, after calling on a girl in Brooklyn who worked in 
the flap-folding department of a large paper-box factory, a girl whom 
he later described as his “sweet patootie,” climbed nonchalantly into 
his ridiculous plane at dawn of the memorable seventh of July, 1935, 
spit a curve of tobacco juice into the still air, and took off, carrying 
with him only a gallon of bootleg gin and six pounds of salami 

When the garage boy thundered out over the ocean the papers were 
forced to record, in all seriousness, that a mad, unknown young man — 
his name was variously misspelled — ^had actually set out upon a prepos- 
terous attempt to span the world in a rickety, one-engined contraption, 
trusting to the long-distance refuelling device of a crazy schoolmaster. 
When, nine days later, without having stopped once, the tiny plane 
appeared above San Francisco Bay, headed for New York, spluttering 
and choking, to be sure, but still magnificently and miraculously aloft, 
the headlines, which long since had crowded everything else off the 
front page — even the shooting of the Governor of Illinois by the 
Capone gang — swelled to unprecedented size, and the news stories 
began to run to twenty-five and thirty columns It was noticeable, 
however, that the accounts of the epoch-making flight touched rather 
lightly upon the aviator himself This was not because facts about the 
hero as a man were too meager, but because they were too complete. 
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Reporters, who had been ru^d out to Iowa when Sniurch’s plane 
was first sighted over the httle French coast town of Serly-le-Mer, 
to dig up the story of the great man’s life, had promptly discovered 
that the story of his life could not be printed. His mother, a sullen 
short-order cook in a shack restaurant on the edge of a tourists’ 
camping ground near Westfield, met all inquiries as to her son with 
an angry “Ah, the hell with him; I hope he drowns.” His father 
appeared to be in jail somewhere for stealing spotlights and laprobes 
from tourists’ automobiles, his young brother, a weakminded lad, 
had but recently escaped from the Preston, Iowa, Reformatory and 
was already wanted in several Western towns for the theft of money- 
order blanks from post offices These alarming discovenes were still 
piling up at the very time that Pal Smurch, the greatest hero of the 
twentieth century, blear-eyed, dead for sleep, half-starved, was piloting 
his crazy junkheap high above the region in which the lamentable 
story of his private life was being unearthed, headed for New York 
and a greater glory than any man of his time had ever known 

The necessity for printing some account in the papers of the young 
man’s career and personality had led to a remarkable predicament. 
It was of course impossible to reveal the facts, for a tremendous popular 
feeling in favor of the young hero had sprung up, like a grass fire, 
when he was halfway across Europe on his flight around the globe. 
He was, therefore, described as a modest chap, taciturn, blond, pop- 
ular with his friends, popular with girls The only available snapshot 
of Smurch, taken at the wheel of a phony automobile in a cheap 
photo studio at an amusement park, was touched up so that the little 
vulgarian looked quite handsome His twisted leer was smoothed 
into a pleasant smile The truth was, in this way, kept from the 
youth’s ecstatic compatriots, they did not dream that the Smurch 
family was despised and feared by its neighbors in the obscure Iowa 
town, nor that the hero himself, because of numerous unsavory ex- 
ploits, had come to be regarded in Westfield as a nmsance and a 
menace He had, the reporters discovered, once knifed the principal 
of his high school — not mortally, to be sure, but he had kmfed hun, 
and on another occasion, surprised in the act of stealing an altarcloth 
from a church, he had bashed the sacristan over the head with a pot 
of Easter lilies, for each of these offences he had served a sentence 
in the reformatory. 

Inwardly, the authorities, both in New York and in Washington, 
prayed that an understanding Providence might, however awful such 
a thing seemed, bring disaster to the rusty, battered plane and its 
illustrious pilot, whose unheard-of flight had aroused the civilized 
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world to hosannas of hysterical praise. The authorities were con- 
vinced that the character of the renowned aviator was such that the 
limelight of aduiatioh was bound to leveal him, to all the world, 
i as a congenital hooligan mentally and morally unequipped to cope 
with his own prodigious fame. “I trust,” said the Secretary of State, 
at one of many secret Cabinet meetings called to consider the national 
dilemma, “I trust that his mother’s prayer will be answered,” by 
which he referred to Mrs Emma Smurch’s wish that her son might 
be drowned It was, however, too late for that — Smurch had leaped 
the Atlantic and then the Pacific as if they were millponds. At three 
minutes after two o’clock on the afternoon of July 17, 1935, the 
garage boy brought his idiotic plane into Roosevelt Field for a perfect 
three-point landing 

It had, of course, been out of the question to arrange a modest little 
reception for the greatest flier in the history of the world He was 
received at Roosevelt Field with such elaborate and pretentious cere- 
monies as rocked the world Fortunately, however, the worn and 
spent hero promptly swooned, had to be removed bodily from his 
plane, and was spirited from the field without having opened his 
mouth once Thus he did not jeopardize the dignity of this first 
reception, a reception illumined by the presence of the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, Mayor Michael J Monarity of New York, 
the Premier of Canada, Governors Fanniman, Groves, McFeely, and 
Critchfield, and a brilliant array of European diplomats Smurch did 
not, in fact, come to in time to take part in the gigantic hullabaloo 
arranged at City Hall for the next day He was rushed to a secluded 
nursing home and confined in bed It was nine days before he was 
to get up, or to be more exact, before he was permitted to get 
UprMeaiM^le the greatest minds in the country, in solemn assembly, 
had arran^K a secret conference of city, state, and government officials, 
which Smurch was to attend for the purpose of being instructed in the 
ethics and behavior of heroism. 

On the day that the little mechanic was finally allowed to get up 
and dress and, for the first time in two weeks, took a great chew of 
tobacco, he was permitted to receive the newspapermen — this by way 
of testing him out Smurch did not wait for questions “Youse guys,” 
he said — and the Times man winced — “youse guys can tell the cock- 
eyed world dat I put it over on Lindbergh, see? Yeh — an’ made an 
ass o’ them two frogs ” The “two frogs” was a reference to a pair 
of gallant French fliers who, in attempting a flight only halfway 
round the world, had, two weeks before, unhappily been lost at sea. 
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The Times man was bold enough, at this point, to sketch out foi 
Smurch the (accepted formula for interviews in cases of this kind; 
he eicplained that there should be no arrogant statements belittling 
the achievements of other heroes, particularly heroes of foreign nations. 

“Ah, the hell with that,” said Smurch. “I did it, see^ I did it, an’ 
Tm talkin’ about it.” And he did talk about it. 

None of this extraordinary interview was, of course, printed. On 
the contrary, the newspapers, already under the disciplined direction 
of a secret directorate created for the occasion and composed of states- 
men and editors, gave out to a panting and restless world that “Jacky,” 
IS he had been arbitrarily nicknamed, would consent to say only 
that he was very happy and that anyone could have done what he 
did “My achievement has been, I fear, slightly exaggerated,” the 
Times man’s article had him protest, with a modest smile These 
newspaper stories were kept from the hero, a restriction which did 
not serve to abate the rising malevolence of his temper The situation 
was, indeed, extremely grave, for Pal Smurch was, as he kept in- 
sisting, “rarm’ to go ” He could not much longer be kept from a 
nation clamorous to lionize him It was the most desperate crisis the 
Umted States of America had faced since the sinking of the Lusitania. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-seventh of July, Smurch was spirited 
away to a conference-room in which were gathered mayors, governors, 
government officials, behaviorist psychologists, and editors He gave 
them each a limp, moist paw and a brief unlovely grin “Hah ya’” 
he said When Smurch was seated, the Mayor of New York arose 
and, with obvious pessimism, attempted to explain what he must 
say and how he must act when presented to the world, ending his 
talk with a high tribute to the hero’s courage and integrity " . 

Mayor was followed by Governor Fanniman of New York,, ho, jUft 
a touching declaration of faith, introduced Camerc i v 4'ottiswood, 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy in Pans, the gentleman 
selected to coach Smurch in the amenities of public ceremonies Sitting 
in a chair, with a soiled yellow tie in his hand and his shirt open 
at the throat, unshaved, smoking a rolled cigarette. Jack Smurch 
listened with a leer on his lips “I get ya, I get ya,” he cut in, nastily 
“Ya want me to ack like a softy, huh^ Ya want me to ack like that 

baby-face Lindbergh, huh? Well, nuts to that, see^” Every 

one took in his breath sharply, it was a sigh and a hiss. “Mr Lind- 
bergh,” began a United States Senator, purple with rage, “and Mr 
Byrd — ” Smurch, who was panng his nails with a jackknife, cut in 
again. “Byrd'” he exclaimed. “Aw fa God’s sake, dat big — ” Somebody 
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off his blasphemies with a sharp word. A newcomer had entered 
jike room. Everyone stood np, except Smurch, who, stiH busy with his 
Bails, did not even glance up “Mr Smurch,” said someone, sternly, 
pthe President of the United States!” It had been thought that the 
ipresence of the Chief Executive might have a chastening effect upon 
She young hero, and the former had been, thanks to the remarkable 
'cooperation of the press, secretly brought to the obscure conference- 
room. 

A great, painful silence fell Smurch looked up, waved a hand at 
the President “How ya cornin’^” he asked, and began rolling a fresh 
cigarette The silence deepened Someone coughed in a strained way. 
“Geez, it’s hot, ain’t it^” said Smurch He loosened two more shirt 
buttons, revealing a hairy chest and the tattooed word “Sadie” en- 
closed in a stencilled heart The great and important men in the 
room, faced by the most serious crisis in recent American history, 
exchanged worried frowns Nobody seemed to know how to proceed. 
“Come awn, come awn,” said Smurch “Let’s get the hell out of here! 
When do I start cuttin’ in on de parties, huh^ And what’s they 
goin’ to be in it^” He rubbed a thumb and forefinger together mean- 
ingly. “Money'” exclaimed a state senator, shocked, pale “Yeh, 
money,” said Pal, flipping his cigarette out of a window “An* big 
money ” He began rolling a fresh cigarette “Big money,” he repeated, 
frowning over the nee paper He tilted back m his chair, and leered at 
each gentleman, separately, the leer of an animal that knows its jxiwer, 
the leer of a leopard loose in a bird-and-dog shop “Aw fa God’s 
sake, let’s get some place where it’s cooler,” he said “I been cooped 
up plenty for three weeks'” 

Smurch stood up and walked over to an open window, where he 
..^^od staring down into the street, nine floors below The faint shouting 
3wStv/s. floated up to him He made out his name “Hot dog'” 
he criedj^ll''' rang, ecstatic He leaned out over the sill “You tell ’em, 
babies'” he shouted down “Hot diggity dog'” In the tense little 
knot of men standing behind him, a quick, mad impulse flared up. 
An unspoken word of appeal, of command, seemed to ring through 
the room. Yet it was deadly silent Charles K L. Brand, secretary to 
the Mayor of New York City, happened to be standing nearest 
Smurch, he looked inquiringly at the President of the United States. 
The President, pale, grim, nodded shortly. Brand, a tall, powerfully 
'omit man, once a tackle at Rutgers, stepped forward, seized the greatest 
man in the world by his left shoulder and the seat of his pants, and 
pushed him out the window 

“My God, he’s fallen out the window!” cned a quick-witted editor. 
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“Get me out of here!” cned the President. Several men sprang to 
his side and Ite was hurriedly escorted out of a door toward a sk^ 
entrance of the building The editor of the Associated Press to<i^ 
charge, being used to such things Crisply he ordered certain men to 
leave, others to stay, quickly he outlined a story which all the papers 
were to agree on, sent two men to the street to handle that end of 
the tragedy, commanded a Senator to sob and two Congressmen to 
go to pieces nervously In a word, he skillfully set the stage for the 
gigantic task that was to follow, the task of breaking to a grief- 
stricken world the sad story of the untimely, accidental death of its 
most illustnous and spectacular figure. 

The funeral was, as you know, the most elaborate, the finest, the 
solemnest, and the saddest ever held in the United States of America. 
The monument in Arlington Cemetery, with its clean white shaft of 
marble and the simple device of a tiny plane carved on its base, is 
a place for pilgrims, in deep reverence, to visit. The nations of the 
world paid lofty tributes to httle Jacky Smurch, America’s greatest 
hero At a given hour there were two minutes of silence throughout 
the nation Even the inhabitants of the small, bewildered town of 
Westfield, Iowa, observed this touching ceremony, agents of the 
Department of Justice saw to that One of them was especially as- 
signed to stand grimly in the doorway of a little shack restaurant on 
the edge of the tourists’ camping ground just outside the town There, 
under his stem scrutiny, Mrs Emma Smurch bowed her head above 
two hamburger steaks sizzling on her grill — bowed her head and 
turned away, so that the Secret Service man could not see the twisted, 
strangely familiar, leer on her lips 


‘^There’s Money in Poetry'^ 

KONRAD BERCOVICI 

On the transatlantic steamer a stoutish man of about fifty, bald^ 
headed and blue-eyed, extended a hand as big as a ham and introduced 
himself 

“Levine is mv name What is yours ■’ I am in the silk* business, what 
is your business?” 

I mumbled that my business was of no importance. After dinner, 



cvhen die coffee was brought in, the purser and the captain of the 
|oat greeted me and sat down at our table for a ffiw moments. I 
liitroduced my companion, who, being overawed that such important 
personages should be on friendly terms with me, asked again. 

“What did you say your business was'”’ 

My answer was very vague Puzzled, Mr Levine looked at me 
with suspicion 

An hour later Levine tapped me familiarly on the shoulder. 

“Say, I found out what you are They tell me you’re a writer Why 
the hell didn’t you tell me so'* That’s nothing to be ashamed of! That’s 
Happened even in my family. Good night ” 

The following day Mr Levine had made up his mind to tell me the 
story of his life Instead of discouraging him I egged him on It was 
better to get through with it When a man has made up his mind to 
tell you the story of his life there is no escape The longer you make 
him wait for the occasion the more ornate his story will be . . . and 
the more untrue Nothing is so boring as the invented romance of un- 
imaginative people 

After dinner I went up on deck, sat down on a chair beside him, 
and said 

“You wanted to tell me something^ Go ahead, Levine, let’s hear.” 

Levme hemmed and hawed ' 

“To make a long story short, it was this way I’m going to tell it 
to you briefly, but from soup to nuts, as they say 

“To begin with, Kantrowitz, who is also in the silk business, is an 
old friend of mine who came to Amenca about the same time I came, 
twenty years ago We were both in the same business Sometimes there 
was a little competition between us Sometimes we worked hand in 
hand In the main, we were fnends Sometimes we had a little fight, a 
little squabble, a little quarrel, but when I thought we had parted 
forever, Kantrowitz buys a little property up in the Bronx and lets me 
know that there is another lot beside it which can be had for the same 
price he had paid, and we build the same kind of house, so it should 
cost cheaper, the architect and everything else, and we remain fnends 
forever again for a long time He has what he has, I have what I have, 
and the families are friends and everything is all right 

“When the time comes and silk is good one of his sons, the oldest 
one, as soon as he has finished high school goes into his father’s business, 
A-one all around, and falls in love with a girl of the neighborhood, and 
gets married to her, moves over to Washington Heights, and is doing 
very fine That oldest boy of Kantrowitz is the spit image of his father. 
What his father had done at twenty he does at twenty. What his father 
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bas done at forty he -will dc at forty. A regular fellow. The kind of a 
aon a man wislfts to have not a stranger 

“But the other son, Izzy — with him it’s not so good What’s tiappened| 
was that when Izzy was twelve or thirteen years old and was still in 
school they printed in the school paper a poem written by Izzy himself, , 
which was called ‘Indian Wind * And so Kantrowitz goes around and 
shows it to everybody that his son is a poet, and frames it and hangs 
it up in the office You could not talk to Kantrowitz for five minutes 
without he should show you the poem of his son framed and hung up 
on the wall. I came to talk business He showed me Izzy’s picture. 
And it made the older son good and angry What if he hadn’t written 
poetry, wasn’t he a good son^ 

“That’s all very nice and fine for a boy thirteen years old, and no*’ 
bom in this country, who writes poems that get printed in the papers; 
the whole neighborhood is proud of him He is a celebrity already. 
But the boy finishes high school, and the father wants he should come 
into his business, and Izzy wouldn’t even hear about it Then it is not 
so good He wants to be a poet 

“Well, for a year or so we didn’t know nothing about it and didn’t 
know how much Kantrowitz was worried and all the quarrels in the 
family Kantrowitz is a proud man, a self-made man, and keeps a secret 
what is not so nice in his family But when the boy got to be eighteen, 
nineteen years old and was still doing nothing except wnting poetry, I 
had to look at him because he was coming every night to my house 
to read to my Margaret his poems So I says to him one day 

“ ‘Izzy, what’s going to be the end of it’ When are you going into 
business’ Poetry is no business lor a Kantrowitz You got to consider 
the family’’ 

“So Izzy looks at me as if I had called his father names, and ht 
shrugged his shoulders as if what I said was talking maybe Chinese , and 
when he goes away, my daughter asks me what business have I got 
to talk to Izzy like that, and she tells me Izzy is a great poet So I 
says to her that I knew that already, that I saw the poem that got 
printed in the school magazine years ago, but what had that got to do 
with business’ And a boy that comes round to my house, I want I 
should know what he is doing Loafers should come into my house yet’ 
“So a week passes, and .another week, and Kantrowitz comes up to 
my office one day, and I can see he is very worried So I says to him 
“ ‘How’s business, Kantrov/itz’’ 

“Kantrowitz says business is all right So I ask him how was the 
health’ And he says that was all right, too I wondered what could 
be worrying him Finally, he tells me it’s about Izzy That a boy like 
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^is could happen in his family — with the best of examples always be- 
i^^re him ! His father and brother in business, all his family in business, 
" and everybody in business, and he should just loaf, and does nothing. 
I talk to him and I talk to him, he says, and it’s like talking to the 
wall And what would the end be, he asks me, with tears in his eyes. 

“So I consoled him and said don’t worry; it would all come out all 
right, with a father like you and a brother. ... I know Izzy is not 
a bad boy. 

“All the time I wanted to tell him that the fault is really with 
Kantrowitz, for he had turned the boy’s mind by showing the poem and 
hanging it up in his office, so that he got a swelled head and thinks 
that he is better than everybody But even if I didn’t tell him, Kan- 
trowitz understood that that was what I meant, so he said 

“ ‘I know It was my own fault But I was so proud How should I 
know what is going to happen^ How should I know that he will not 
want to do what I will tell him and write poetry forever’’ 

“ ‘Don’t worry,’ I told him, ‘things will come out all right Izzy 
is of good family and blood is thicker than water There ain’t been 
any poet in your family yet'” I ask. 

“ ‘No,’ says Kantrowitz ‘Have you ever heard of such a thing in 
my family^ No bankrupts and no poets ’ 

“That evening when I came home and found Izzy sitting near my 
daughter on a couch and reading to her poetry from a paper, I got 
very angry, and I said to him that he had no business to worry his father 
and mother and shame his family and loaf and write poetry and that 
I was the best friend of the family and wouldn’t have said a word but 
he had no business to sit near my Margaret on a couch and read poetry 
to her. And I gave it to him good and hard First he should go and 
make a man of himself, and then you should talk to my daughter. So 
Izzy gets angry, and my Margaret talks to me as she has never talked 
before — says she is m Amenca, and not in Russia So I said to my 
Margaret that for women it was all right, if she wanted to read poetry 
or do anything honest she wanted, it was all right, but for a boy whose 
family was in business it was a ruination So he shouldn’t come any 
more to our house. 

“I thought I knew my Margaret, that she wouldn’t see him because 
she wouldn’t do what her father didn’t want her to do And everything 
was all right But we are in America. Women got independent even 
from their families that supports them. Of course for women that 
work independence is O K But it turned out O.K. as you will hear 
later, even if I almost died, and it is even the reason I took a trip 
to the old country. 
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“But you-should have seen Kantrowitz then. He worried more in a 
week than his father had worried in a lifetime. And his father was the 
kind that spoke politics and carried the world on his shoulders. He 
worried more about that boy’s future than he did about business. Ht 
would sit in my office and cry bke a baby His boy was no good! His 
son was getting worse from year to year And already he was twenty- 
one, with no thought of anything at all, and happy only when a poem 
of his got printed somewheres in the magazines. 

“Margaret used to read it to me when it appeared, and when she 
read it, it sounded all right, but it was always about flowers and rivers 
and such things, so I said to her one day: 

“ ‘Look In five years that he writes poetry, show me what he has 
done There is maybe two pages in a magazine Was that enough work 
for a man in five years ^ Nobody has nothing against a man writing 
poetry . but after business, when you got a little time Nobody 
could write poetry eight hours a day, and even the Sociahsts say a 
man got to work eight hours a day ’ 

“So she sighs and looks at me as if to say ‘you know nothing,’ and 
from then on she stops showing me his poetry, and I stop talking about 
him And Kantrowitz just loses his head that such a misfortune should 
happen in his house , that one of tus sons shouldn’t want to do anything 
senous And it breaks my heart To all the worries a man got in busi- 
ness there should yet come such a thing in America Poetry' 

“And then one day Kantrowitz comes into my office, and I could 
see right awav from how he acted that he was very happy The biggest 
order couldn’t have made him so happy No And so I think what 
could have happened to him' I am in conference with my salesmen, 
but I stop the conference and I call him aside and say 
“ ‘What IS it, Kantrowitz^ Tell me quick, I’m dying’ 

“But he was so excited he could hardly talk, and finally he says 
“ ‘You were right, Levine. You were right My Izzy has come to his 
senses Blood is thicker than water This morning he took a position 
with the A G B Silk Company, and he is going on the road in a week! 
That boy hsis saved my life ’ And Kantrowitz cries like a baby 

“It made me very happy I couldn’t tell you how happy it made me 
The biggest order of silk couldn’t have done it A man got feelings 
even if he is in business, you know And so I tell Kantrowitz I have a 
big conference on, but the conference could wait for to-morrow And 
the two of us went down town and we had a good bottle of wine over 
it, and we hadn’t been so happy together in a long time, talking about 
the old country and about people we knew and about everything We 
hadn’t done so bad in this country We have made money. Everything 
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was all right And our children were all right. There was nothing to 
worry about and blood was thicker than water * 

“I went home and told the good news to my wife. But when 
Margaret, my daughter, hears that Izzy has come to his senses and is 
going on the road she begins to cry and cry as if she had heard the 
worst news So you never can understand women, I think to myself 
Nobody ever did So how should I know what she cries about? But 1 
knew she did not cry for happiness I knew that There is a great dif- 
ference So I let her alone and think maybe she cries because he goes 
on the road and she wouldn’t see him no more as often For I knew 
that she did meet him even if I had ordered the contrary Girls are in- 
dependent in this country, and a father that knows gives an order and 
then closes the eyes when he isn’t obeyed 

“A month later, Izzy comes back from the road He is a new man 
Fie has cut his hair short His clothes are pressed The A G B. silk 
people are very satisfied with him I called them up on the telephone 
and asked them how it goes with him So I think to myself now if he 
should come to talk to my Margaret I won’t say anything, for I 
understood that Margaret didn’t dislike him But what do you think 
happens When he comes to talk to her, she wouldn’t speak to him. 
She IS angry that ho should be no more a poet' Women got political 
r’ghts but they are as foolish as ever They don’t want bread, they want 
jewelry poetry 

“So he goes back on the road, and his father is very happy, and tells 
me that the boy learned in two months the business better than any- 
body could have learned it in ten years Why not'^ Silk was in the 
Kantrowitz family for two hundred years The boy knew silk just as 
somebody coming from a family of musicians knows music He was 
just born with it He didn’t have to go to school to learn it and know 
the difference between silk and cotton But I say nothing, and the 
father is happy, and everything is all light Kantrowitz was crazy about 
the boy About poetry that was not in tlie family I understand he should 
have made such a noise and hang up the picture on the wall But 
about silk' How could a Kantrowitz not know silk’’ 

“Meanwhile every mormng as I go out of my house I see letters 
coming from the road to my Margaret, so I say nothing The boy goes 
back and forth on the road Eiach time he comes back, he sees Margaret 
Sometimes she talks to him one way and sometimes she talks to him 
another way, hot, cold, but I say nothing. Watch and see I always 
believe blood is thicker than water And there ain’t been no poet yet 
in my family neither 

“Meanwhile his brother, who has been partners with the father, has 
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gone into business for himself. Izzy comes home and goes into partner- 
ship with his father And his father, you couldn’t talk to him, he was 
so proud of Izzy He spoiled that boy twenty-four hours a day He 
was afraid Izzy would go back to poetry. 

“Now there comes out a new kind of silk, and every wholesaler 
in town gets the sample Izzy looks at that piece of silk, and touches 
It and smells it and caresses it You ain’t never seen such things the boy 
did with that piece of silk' The wholesaler had given it a name — I 
don’t know what — but Izzy looks at the silk and smells it, and presses 
it to his cheeks and to his lips like he was crazy, and then he says again 

“ ‘Indian Wind’’ And his eyes were sparkling, and his face was red 
just like he was drunk from touching that piece of silk Just hke that 
‘Indian Wind’’ 

“And when he sends an order he asks that they should print ‘Indian 
Wind’ all around the selvages of the silk, and pack it in a special kind 
of tinted silk paper 

“And ‘Indian Wind’ hecomcs such a craze that the women would 
have nothing but ‘Indian Wind’ and wouldn’t buy silk that didn’t 
have marked around it ‘Indian Wind,’ even if it was exactly the same 
And the orders fly to Kantrowitz, until it almost put everybody else in 
the business out of the business. ‘This is the same silk as the other,’ I 
explain to customers But they don’t want nothing only ‘Indian Wind ’ 
And then Kantrowitz becomes very proud and shows to everybody 
that comes in the office that first poem which was still hanging on the 
wall with the name ‘Indian Wind.’ And when I come to see him, he 
tells me: 

“ ‘Levine, you were right Such a boy I got'’ 

“And I give the man right You got to be straight When the man 
is right he is right even when it hurts your business 

“And so Izzy begins to come a little more often to the house Business 
grows Kantrowitz and Son were making lots of money He and 
Margaret go out, and he spends money hke water I say nothing 
Sometimes they were happy, sometimes they were not One day thev 
come home and say they got married Just like that They wanted no 
wedding, no ceremony That boy was always a little peculiar, even if 
he was a success in business It made me very happy and it saved me a 
lot of money, because the father of the girl pays the expenses of the 
wedding And for business reasons I would have had to give a wedding 
supper of five hundred plates at ten dollars apiece Count it up, please 
And in this country you never know when a child of yours marries 
what the family is And here I have known Izzy since he was a little 
boy and he was such a great success and had turned out to be A-one 
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with sudi a mind like his, calling a silk ‘Indian Wind.’ With such ideas 
he had ! And we were all very happy 

“The season over, people from the silk mills began to come around 
with new samples I am very busy picking the new samples, and when 
Kantrowitz comes in I can see from his face that he is not so very 
happy 

“ ‘What is it^’ I asks him 

“ ‘It’s my Izzy,’ he answers ‘He ain’t come to the office in three days.’’ 

“ ‘For why^’ I asks him 

“ ‘I telephone and telephone, and he answers that he is very busy 
at home and that I should leave him alone, that he is too busy to 
come to the office Levine,’ Kantrowitz tells me, ‘he is your son also a 
little, now What can you do^’ 

“I came home and I didn’t tell my wife nothing, for what’s the use 
of worrying her' 

“But when a man has got an only daughter and nothing else in the 
world except his business and he is no more young, I can assure you 
whatever I ate that night was poison What does Izzy mean by not 
coming to the office for three days and answering his own father that 
he has no time^ No time for business' How is that possible^ 

‘'So I ask my wife whether she has seen Margaret, and she said that 
she had telephoned her up and asked her to come, and Margaret said 
she was too busy, not to disturb her So I remembered my Margaret 
was never satisfied that Izzy should not be a poet any more, and my 
blood got cold You never can tell with women 

“So after dinner I couldn’t hold out no more, so I said to my wife 
that I had to go somewhere very important to a lodge meeting and I 
get into the first taxi and go down town to Washington Square where 
they live In the taxi I think and think what could it be, and wonder 
why they should have chosen to live in such a place There are mcer 
houses in Washington Heights and still nicer ones in the Bronx Why 
should they live in Washington Square^ Even if he was in business, 
still he was a little peculiar, and Margaret, even if she was my daughter, 
she, too, had crazy ideas in the head So I get out of the taxi and ring 
the bell with my heart so heavy as if I was going to visit a sick relative 
or going to a creditors’ meeting of a bankrupt firm When the maid 
opens the door and I come in, my heart becomes twenty times heavier 
than it already was, for there sits Izzy at a table and across from him 
sits my Margaret, and Izzy has again, got long hair and smokes a pipe, 
and the table is just full of books And the whole house was not like 
the home of a business man. The furniture was different. Full of 
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couches and candlesticks. Why candlesticks when there is electricity 
and not like in the old country^ 

“ ‘Just a minute. Pop,’ Izzy tells me, and he reads poetry from a 
book and gets terribly excited because Margaret does not agree When 
Izzy gets through, Margaret says 

“ ‘Just a minute, Papa Sit down a minute ’ And she reads another 
poem to me from a book 

“So I can see that the sickness has again come upon them, and I 
wonder that this can be a daughter of mine and a son of Kantrowitz 
that I have known so well for so many years I saw rum before me' 
If a hole should have opened before me I should have jumped in 
They paid no attention to me at all, as if I didn’t exist Izzy takes out 
another book and reads Margaret takes out another book and reads 
back And they fight and quarrel about things I don’t understand at all 
And he smokes a pipe and she smokes a cigarette And I feel I am 
going to die My heart sinks. Then I can hold out no longer, so I get up 
and cry 

“‘What IS the matter with you children^ Izzy' Again^ You forget 
you are a married man Izzy, again poetry' What’s to become of you^’ 

“And so Izzy looks at me as if I was the greatest dumb-bell ever lived 
on God’s earth Then he smiles at me, and picks up a book, and I 
can tell you that in one moment all my happiness comes back with a 
rush Between the leaves of the book were pieces of sample silk, and 
they were looking through poetry books to find another name as good 
as ‘Indian Wind’ for the new silks' So you see poetry pays in business 
But you got to be an American boy and know how to make use of 
It . . . and not like them old country poets that starved m garrets 

“But I got very sick, and the doctor orders a rest So I think I will 
Visit my people m the old country 

“So why didn’t you tell me that you are a writer’’ That’s nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 


The Foghorn 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

What an absurd vamty to sleep on a hard pillow and forego that 
last luxurious burrowing into tho very depths of a mass of baby pil- 
lows' her back was already as straight as — a chimney'’ who 
was the Frenchman that said one must reject the worn counters? . . . 
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but this morning she would have liked that sensuous burrowing, and 
the pillow had never seemed so hard, so flat . . ye? how difficult it 
was to wake up' She had had the same experience once before when 
the doctor had given her veronal for insomnia . could Ellen, good 
creature, have put a tablet m the cup of broth she took last thing at 
night, ‘as a wise precaution,’ the doctor had said genially What a 
curse insomnia was' But she had a congenital fear of drugs and had 
told no one of this renewal of sleeplessness, knowing it would pass 

And, after all, she didn’t mind lying awake in the dark, she could 
think, oh, pleasant lovely thoughts, despite this inner perturbation — 
so cleverly concealed How thankful she was to be tall enough to carry 
oflF the new fashion in sleeves' If trains would only come in again, she 
would dress her hair high some night (just for fun) and look — not 
like her beloved Mary Stuait, for Mary' was almost ugly if one 
analyzed her too critically Charm ^ How much more charm counted 
than mere beauty, and she herself had it ‘full measure and runmng 
over,’ as that rather fresh admirer had announced when drinking her 
health at her coming-out party . . . what was his name ^ six years 
ago He was only a college boy how could one remember’* There 
had been so many since 

Ninon de I’Enclos^ She was passable in her portraits, but famous 
mainly for keeping young Diane de Poictiers'* She must have needed 
charm double-distilled if she looked anything like an original portrait 
of her hung at a loan exhibition in Pans flaxen hair, thin and straight, 
drawn severely from a bulging brow above insufferably sensual eyes — 
far too obvious and ‘easy’ for the fastidious male of today — a flaxen 
complexion, ho high lights, not very intelligent. Interesting contrast 
m taste centuries apart — perhaps 

Madame Recamier^ Better-looking than most of the historic beau- 
ties hair piled high — but then she wore a slip of an Empire gown 
. . well, never mind 

She ranked as a beauty herself, although perhaps charm had some- 
thing to do with it Her mouth was rather wide, but her teeth were ex- 
qmsite Something rather obscure was the matter in that region of 
brilliant enamel this morning A toothache'* She had never had a 
toothache Well, there was no pain . . what matter'’ . something 
wrong, though , she’d go to the dentist during the day Her nose was a 
trifle tip-tilted, but very thin and straight, and anyhow the tilt suited 
the way she carried her head, ‘flung in the air ’ Her complexion and 
hair and eyes were beyond all cavil . . . she was nothing so common- 
place as a downright blonde or brunette . how she should hate being 
catalogued! The warm, bright waving masses of her hair had never 
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been cut since her second birthday. They, too, were made for 
burrowing. 

Her mother’s wedding dress had a long tram But the delicate ivory 
of the satin had waxed with time to a sickly yellow Her mother hadn’t 
pressed the matter when she was engaged to John St Rogers, but she 
had always expressed a wish that each of her daughters should wear 
the dress to the altar. Well, she had refused outright, but had con- 
sented to have her own gown trimmed with the lace yards and yards 
of point d’Alengon — and a veil that reached halfway down the tram 
What a way to spend money' Who cared for lace now'’ Not the 
young, anyhow But Mother was rather a dear, and she could afford 
to be quite unselfish for once, as it certainly would be becoming When 
the engagement was broken, they told the poor old darling that she 
cried because she would have another long wait before watching all 
that lace move up the aisle on a long slender figure that made her 
think pridefully of the graceful skeleton hidden within one hundred 
and seventy resented pounds 

Well, she would never wear that lace — nor any wedding gown If 
she were lucky enough to marry at all, the less publicity the better 
a mere announcement (San Francisco papers please copy) a quiet 
return from Europe . a year or two in one of those impersonal New 
York apartment-houses where no one knew the name of his next- 
door neighbor no effacement in a smaller city for her' 

How strange that she of all girls should have fallen m love with a 
married man — or, at all events, accepted the dire consequences With 
a father that had taken to drugs and then run off with another woman 
— luckily before Mother had come in for Granddad’s fortune — and 
. what was it Uncle Ben had once said, queer twists in this family 
since ‘way back ’ It had made her more conventional than her natural 
instincts would have prompted, but, no, let her do herself justice 
she had cultivated a high standard of character and planted her mind 
with flowers both sturdy and fair — that must have been the reason she 
had fallen in love at last, after so many futile attempts No need for 
her to conceal from him the awful truth that she read the Greek and 
Latin classics in the original text, attended morning classes over at 
the University odd, how men didn’t mind if you ‘adored’ music 
and pictures, but if they suspected you of being intellectual, they either 
despised or feared you, and faded away 

Fog on the Bay Since childhood she had loved to hear that long- 
drawn-out, almost-human moan of the foghorn as she lay warm and 
sheltered in bed It was on a night of fog they had spoken for the 
first time, although they had nodded at three or four formal dinners 
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given to the newcomers who had brought letters to the dect. Bos* 
tonians were always popular in San Francisco; they had good man* 
ners and their formality was only skin-deep The men were very smart; 
some of the women, too, but as a rule they lacked the meticulous 
grooming and well-set-up appearance of their men She had been 
impressed the first time she had met him' six feet (she herself was five 
feet six) , somewhere in the thirties, very spare, said to be a first-rate 
tennis player, and had ranked as an all-round athlete at Harvard; 
had inherited a piece of property in San Francisco which was involving 
him in litigation, but he was in no haste to leave, even before they met. 

That had been at the Jcppers’, and as the house commanded a fine 
view of the Bay, and she was tired of being torn from some man every 
time they circled the ballroom, she had managed to slip away and had 
hidden behind the curtains of the deep bow window at the end of the 
hall In a moment she was aware that someone had followed her, and 
oddly enough she knew who it was, although she didn’t turn her head; 
and they stood in silence and gazed together at the sharp dark outlines 
of the mountains on the far side of the Bay, the glittering spheroids of 
golden light that were ferryboats, the islands with their firm, bold 
outlines, now almost visibly drooping m slumber although there 
always seemed to her to be an atmosphere of unrest about Alcatra:^ 
psychic emanation of impnsoned men under rigid military rule, and 
officials no doubt as resentful in that dull monotonous existence on a 
barren rock A light flickered along a line of barred upper windows; 
doubtless a guard on his round 

The band of pulsing light on the eastern side of the Bay music 
made visible stars as yellow and bright above, defying the thin silver 
of the hebetic moon lights twinkhng on Sausalito opposite, standing 
out boldly from the black mass of Tamalpias high-flung above. Her 
roving eyes moved to the Golden Gate, narrow entrance between two 
crouching forts, separating that harbor of arrogant beauty from the 
gray waste of the Pacific — ponderous, rather stupid old ocean 

For the first time he spoke ‘The fog’ Chief of San Francisco’s 
many beauties ’ 

She had nodded, making no other reply, watching that dense yet 
imponderable white mass push its way through the Golden Gate HIm*- 
a laboring ship . . . then riding the waters more lightly, rolling a little, 
writhing, whiffs breaking from the bulk of that ghostly ship to explore 
the hollows of the hills, resting there like puffs of white smoke. Then, 
over the cliffs and heights on the northern side of the Bay, a swifter, 
more formless, but still lovely white visitant that swirled down and 
over the inland waters, enshrouding the islands, Sausalito, where so 
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fliany Englishmen hved, the fulgent zone in the east; but a low fog — 
the moon and ■stars still visible . . the foghorns, one after another, 
sending forth their long-drawn-out moans of utter desolation. . . . 

With nothing more to look at, they had seated themselves on a small 
scrfa, placed there for reticent couples, and talked for an hour — a 
desultory explonng conversation. She recalled none of it A few morn- 
ings later they had met on the Berkeley ferryboat, accidentally no 
doubt, and he had gone on with her in the train and as far as the 
campus . . . Once again After that, when the lecture was over, 
in the Greek Theatre . wonderful hours . . how easy to imagine 
themselves in Greece of the fifth century b c , alone m that vast gray 
amphitheatre, the slim, straight tenebrous trees above quivering with 
the melody of birds' 

Never a word of love — not for months This novel and exciting 
companionship was enough . depths of personality to explore — in 
glimpses! Sometimes they roamed over the hills, gay and carefree. 
They never met anyone they knew 
Winter. Weeks of pouring rain They met m picture galleries, remote 
comers of the Public Library, obscure restaurants of Little Italy under 
the shadow of Telegraph Hill Again they were unseen, undiscovered 
He never came to the house Since her mother’s death and the 
early mamages of the girls. Uncle Ben had come to live with her in 
the old house on Russian Hill , the boys were East at school , she was 
free of all family restrictions, but her old servants were intimate with 
all the other servants on the Hill She barely knew his wife He never 
spoke of her 

Spnng. A house-party in the country, warm and dr>' after the last 
of the rams After dinner they had sat about on the terraces, smoking, 
diinking, listemng to a group singing within, admiring the ‘ruins’ of 
a Roman temple at the foot of the lawn lit by a blazing moon. 

He and she had wandered off the terrace, and up an almost perpen- 
dicular flight of steps on the side of the mountain that rose behind 
the house . . dim aisles of redwoods, born when the earth was young, 
whose long trunks never swayed, w’hose high branches rarely sang in the 
wind — unfriendly trees, but protective, sentmel-like, shutting out the 
modem world, reminiscent were those closely planted aisles of ancient 
races . forgotten races god-Iike races, perhaps 

Well, they had felt like gods that night How senseless to try to 
stave off a declaration of love to fear . to wonder ... to worry 
. . . How mevitable natural . , . when it came' Hour of hours . . 

They had met the next day in a comer of their favorite httle restau- 
rant, over a dish of spaghetti, which she refused to eat as it had hver 
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in it, and talked the matter out. No, she would not enter upon a secret 
intrigue, meetmg him m some shady quarter of the tpwn, where no 
questions were asked, m some horrible room which had sheltered 
thousands of furtive ‘lovers’ before them she would far rather never 
see him again He had smiled at the flight taken by an untrained 
imagmation, but nodded . . No, but she knew the alternative He 
had no intention of giving her up. No hope of a divorce He had 
sounded lus -wife, tentatively at first, then told her outright he loved 
another woman She had replied that he could expect no legal release 
from her It was her chance for revenge and she would take it. . . . 
A week or two and his business in San Francisco would be settled . . 
he had an independent fortune would she run away with him? 
Elope in good old style^ Could she stand the gaff^ All Europe for a 
perpetual Jioneymoon— unless his wife were persuaded by her family 
later on la divorce him Then he would return and work at something. 
He was not a born idler. 

She had consented, of course, having made up her mind before they 
met She had had six years of ‘the world ’ She knew what she wanted. 
One might ‘love’ many times, but not more than once find completion, 
that solidarity which makes two as one against the malignant forces <rf 
life She had no one to consider but herself Her mother was dead. 
Her sisters, protected by husbands, wealth, position, would merely be 
‘thrilled ’ The boys and Uncle Ben, of course, would be furious Men 
were so hopelessly conservative 

For the rest of the world she cared exactly nothing. 

That foghorn What was it trying to tell her^ A boat . . fog . .• , 
why was it so hard to remember'* So hard to awaken'’ Ellen must 
have given her an overdose Fragmentary pictures . . shpping down 
the dark hill to the wharf . her low delighted laugh echoed back 
to her as he helped her into the boat one more secret lark before 
they flung down the gage . How magnificently he rowed . . . 
long, sweeping, easy strokes as he smiled possessively mto her eyes and 
talked of the future No moon, but millions of stars that shed a 
misty golden light rows of hght on the steep hillsides of the city. 
The houses dark and silent . a biirst of music from Fort Mason . , . 

Out through the Golden Gate, still daring . . riding that oily swell 
... his chuckle as she had dared him to row straight across to Cluna 
. . . Her sharp anxious cry as she half-rose from her seat and pointed 
to a racing mountain of snow-white mist. 

He had swept about at once and made for the beach below Sutro 
Heights Too late Almost as he turned, they were engulfed. Evennn 
old fisherman would have lost his sense of direction. 
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And then the foghorns began their warnings. The low, menacing 
BJHur from Poipt Bonito. The wailing siren on Alcatraz. Sausalito’s 
duoaty bass. The deep-toned bell on Angel Island. She knew them all, 
but they seemed to come from new directions. 

A second . a moment ... an hour . . . later ... a foreign 
but unmistakable note Ships — two of them . . . Blast and counter- 
blast. . . . She could barely see his white rigid face through the mist 
as he thrust his head this way and that trying to locate those sounds. 
. . . Another abrupt swerve . . . crash . . . shouts . . her own voice 
shrieking as she saw his head almost severed — the very fog turned 
red. . . . 

She could hear herself screaming yet It seemed to her that she had 
been screaming smce the beginning of time 

She sat up in bed, clasping her head between her hands, and rocked 
to and fro This bare small room, just visible in the gray dawn. . . . 
She was in a hospital, of course Was it last night or the night before 
they had brought her herei* She wondered vaguely that she felt no 
inclination to scream any more, now that she had struggled to full 
consciousness Too tired, perhaps the indifference of ex- 

haustion . Even her eyes felt singularly dry, as if they had been 
baked in a hot oven She recalled a line, the only memorable line, in 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia,’ ‘Eyepits red with rust of ancient tears ’ 
. . . Did her eyes look like that’ But she did not remember crying . . . 
only screaming 

Odd that she should be left alone like this Uncle Ben and the girls 
must have been summoned If they had gone home, tired out, they 
should have left a nurse in constant attendance and surely they 
might have found her a better room Or had she been earned 

into some emergency hospital’ Well, she could go home today 
Her hands were still clasping her head when another leaf of aware- 
ness turned over, rattling like parchment Hair Her lovely abundant 
hair. . . . She held her breath as her hands moved exploringly over 
her head Harsh short bristles almost scratched them 

She had had brain fever, then 111 a long time weeks . . 
months, perhaps No wonder she felt weak and spent and in- 

different'' But she must be out of danger, or they would not leave her 
like tins. Would she suffer later, with renewed mocking strength’ 
Or could love be burnt out, devoured by fever germs? A short time 
before, while not yet fully conscious, she had relived all the old hopes, 
fears, dreams, ecstasies, reacheef out triumphantly to a wondrous 
future, arrogantly sure of herself and the man, contemptuous of the 
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wotM and its make^ft conventions. . . . And now she felt noth- 

• . ♦ 
mg. . . . ^ • 

But when she was well again? Twenty-four' Forty, fifty, years more; 

they were a long-lived family Her mother had been killed at a railroad 

crossing Well, she had always prided herself on her strength 

She would worry through the years somehow 

Had the town rung with the scandal when the newspapers flared 

forth next morning^ No girl goes rowing at night with a married man 

unless there is something between them Had his wife babbled'* Were 

the self-righteous getting off the orthodoxies of their kind'* Punished 

for their sin Retributive justice meted out to a girl who would break 

up a home and take a married man for her lover 

Retributive justice ' As if there were any such thing in life as justice 

All helpless victims of the law of cause and effect Futile, aspinng, 

stupidly confident links in the inexorable chain of Circumstance. 

Commonplace minds croaking, ‘Like father like daughter’ 

How she hated, hated, hated, self-righteousness, smug hypocrisy 

. . illogical minds — one sheep bleating like another sheep) — not one 

of them with the imagination to guess that she never would have 

stooped to a low secret intngue 

She had been pounding her knee with her fist in a sudden access of 
energy As it sputtered out and she felt on the verge of collapse, her 
hand unfolded and lay palm down on the quilt She felt hei eyes 
bulging . . She uttered her first sound a low almost inarticulate 
cry * 

Her hand'* That large- veined, skinny thing’ She had beautiful 
long white hands, with skin as smooth as the breast of a dove Of no 
one of her beauty’s many parts had she been prouder, not even when 
«he stood now and then before the cheval glass and looked critically, 
and admiringly, at the smooth, white, rounded perfection of her body 
She had given them a golden manicure set on one of their birthdays, 
a just tribute, and they were exquisitely kept, although she hated 
conspicuous nails . . 

A delusion’ A nightmare’ She spread the other hand beside it 
side by side the two on the dingy counterpane . old hands 
Shorn hair will grow again but hands . . 

Mumbling. Why mumbling’ She raised one of those withered yellow 
hands to her mouth It was empty Her shaking fingers Unbuttoned 
the high night-gown, and she glanced within Pendant dugs, brown 
and shnvelled. , 

Brain fever' The sun had risen She looked up at the high barred 
window. She understood. 



Voices at the door. She dropped back on the pillow and closed hei 
eyes and lay stilf The door was unlocked, and a man and woman 
entered doctor and nurse, as was immediately evident The doctor’ i 
voice was brisk and business-like and deeply mature, the woman’s, 
young and deferential 

‘Do you think she’ll wake again, doctor^’ 

‘Probably not I thought she would be gone by now, but she is still 
breathing ’ He clasped the emaciated wrist with his strong fingers. 
‘Very feeble It won’t be long now ’ 

‘Is It true, doctor, that sometimes, just before death, reason is 
restored and they remember and talk quite rationally^’ 

‘Sometimes But not for this case Too many years Look m every 
hour, and when it is over, ring me up There are relatives to be notified 
Quite important people, I believe ’ 

‘What are they like^’ 

‘Never seen them The law firm in charge of her estate pays the 
bills Why should they come here^ Couldn’t do her any good, and 
nothmg is so depressing as these melancholia cases It’s a long time 
now since she was stark raving That was before my time Come along 
Six wards after this one Don’t forget to look in Good little girl 

I know you never forget ’ 

They went out and locked the door 

Thirteen O’clock, by Stephen Vincent Ben6t New York Farrar & Rinehart 
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Next comes another group of poets Their work is so various 
that even if I had space to deal with them individually, I should not 
know how to Each one has something characteristic to say, each one 
plays his own tune on the instrument of his own personality I cannot 
hope in the one or two short pieces by which these so different poets 
are here represented to give you more than a hint of their quality and 
to attempt a valuation of them on such scanty material would be an 
impertinence I wall content myself with a very few remarks upon 
three of them 

Carl Sandburg has been well described by Louis Untermeyer as 
the laureate of industrial America. From him too I learn that he was 
“porter in a barber shop, scene shifter m a cheap theatre, truck-handler 
in a brickyard, turner apprentice in a pottery, dish-washer in Denver 
and Omaha hotels, harvest hand in Kansas wheatfields ” Truly a 
strange training for a poet He is the legitimate successor of Walt Whit- 
man Like him he has found his inspiration in the youth and vigor of 
his country He has fashioned his verse out of the life of the common 
people and made of their common speech an implement well suited 
to his temper He is racy, full-flavored, violent and tender, he has 
power and vitality 

It is curious to compare his two pieces with the short poems by 
W H Davies For Davies too has known life in the raw, he has told 
his story in The Autobiography of a ^uper Tramp, he has been an out- 
cast and a vagabond, a berry picker, a cattleman, and when he sent 
Bernard Shaw his first book of poems and so was discovered, he was 
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living in a sixpenny doss house in a London slum He has none of 
Sandburg’s force, nor his defiance; and there is no sign of his strength 
of intellect he is simple and he is delighted with simple things. He 
sings as spontaneously, it would seem, as a bird; he sings because it is 
his nature to 

The other poets in this group are more sophisticated They have 
been to universities and have traveled abroad Such advantages as 
culture can give they have had They speak for themselves 

I should, perhaps, add a few words about Charlotte Mew who, I 
think, IS little known in this country Her life was a long struggle with 
that meanest form of poverty, the poverty that has to “keep up appear- 
ances” , she loved the countryside, her verses show with what a deep- 
felt and selfless love, and was obliged to live m a dim London lodging, 
she lost the two persons who were dear to her, her mother and her 
sister, she killed herself just before she was sixty Thomas Hardy 
thought her the best woman poet of her day in England, I don’t know 
if he was a good judge, I know that her poetry is very natural, very 
easy to read, and easy to understand , she used the words that you and 
I use when we talk to one another, but lit them with a tender beauty, 
and in her verse there is a tremulous emotion that makes your heart 
ache. 


Chicago 

CARL SANDBURG 

Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler, 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders 

They tell me you are wicked and I believe them, for I have seen your 
painted women under the gas lamps luring the farm boys 
And they tell me you are crooked and I answer Yes, it is true I have 
seen the gunman kill and go free to kill again 
And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is On the faces of women 
and children I have seen the marks of wanton hunger 
And having answered so I turn once more to those who sneer at this my 
city, and I give them back the sneer and say to them 
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(>ome and show me another city with lifted head singing so proud to 
be alive and coarse and strong and cunmng. » 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here is a 
tall bold slugger set vivid against the little soft cities, 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, cunmng as a savage 
pitted against the wilderness. 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laughing with white teeth. 
Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a young man laughs. 
Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost a battle. 
Bragging and lauglung that under his wrist is the pulse, and under his 
ribs the heart of the people. 

Laughing' 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half-naked, 
sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation 


Leisure 

WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 

What is this life if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows 

No time to see, when woods we pass. 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass 

No time to see, in broad daylight. 
Streams full of stars, like skies at mght. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance. 

And watch her feet, how they can dance 
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No time to watt till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare 


What Lips My Lips Have Kissed 

EDNA ST VINCENT MILLAY 

What lips my lips have kissed, and where, and why, 
I have forgotten, and what arms have lain 
Under my head till morning, but the ram 
Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap and sigh 
Upon the glass and listen for reply, 

And in my heart there stirs a quiet pain 
For unremembered lads that not again 
Will turn to me at midnight with a cry 

Thus in the winter stands the lonely tree. 

Nor knows what birds have vanished one by one. 
Yet knows its boughs more silent than before 
I cannot say what loves have tome and gone, 

I only know that summer sang in me 
A httle while, that m me sings no more 


0 World, Be Nobler 

LAURENCE BINYON 

O world, be nobler, for her sake' 

If she but knew thee what thou art, 

What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know’st thou not that her tender heart 
For pain and very shame would break ^ 

O World, be nobler, for her sake ' 
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Blue Girls 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

Twirling your blue skirts, traveling the sward 
Under the towers of your seminary, 

Go listen to your teachers old and contrary 
Without believing a word 

Tie the white fillets then about your lustrous hair 
And think no more of what will come to pass 
Than bluebirds that go walking on the grass 
And chattering on the air 

Practice your beauty, blue girls, before it fail , 

And I will cry with my loud lips and publish 
Beauty which all our power shall never establish. 

It IS so frail. 

For I could tell you a story which is true: 

I know a lady with a terrible tongue. 

Blear eyes fallen from blue, 

All her perfections tarnished — and yet it is not long 
Since she was livelier than any of you 


Sunday Morning 

WALLACE STEVENS 

I 

Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair. 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug, mingle to dissipate 
The holy hush of anaent sacrifice 
She dreams a little, aivl she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights 
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The pungent or2inges and bri^t green wmgs 
Seem»things in soitie procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound 
The day is hke wide water, without sound. 

Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 

Dominion of the blood and sepulcher. 

n 

She hears, upon that water without sound, 

A voice that cries “The tomb in Palestine 
Is not the porch of spirits lingering, 

It is the grave of Jesus, where He lay.” 

We live in an old chaos of the sun. 

Or old dependency of day and night. 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free. 

Of that wide water, inescapable 
Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 
Whistle about us their spontaneous cries 
Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness, 

And in the isolation of the sky. 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 

Ill 

She says • “I am content when wakened birds, 

Before they fly, test the reality 

Of misty fields, by their sweet questionings. 

But when the birds are gone, and their warm fields 
Return no more, where, then, is paradise^” 

There is not any haunt of prophecy. 

Nor any old chimera of the grave. 

Neither the golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them home, 

Nor visionary South, nor cloudy palrn 
Remote on heaven’s hill, that has endured 
As April’s green endures, or will endure 
Like her remembrance qf awakened birds. 

Or her desire for June and evening, tippcrt 
By consummation of the swallow’s wings. 
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IV 


She says, “But in contentment I still feel 
The need of some imperishable bhss.” 

Death is the mother of beauty, hence from her. 
Alone, shall come fulfillment to our dreams 
And our desires Although she strews the leaves 
Of sure obliteration on our paths — 

The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or love 
Whispered a little out of tenderness — 

She makes the willow shiver in the sun 
For maidens who were wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, relinquished to their feet 
She causes boys to bring sweet-smelling pears 
And plums in ponderous piles The maidens taste 
And stray impassioned in the littering leaves. 

V 

Supple and turbulent, a ring of men 
Shall chant in orgy on a summer morn 
Their boisterous devotion to the sun — 

Not as a god, but as a. god might be, 

Naked among them, like a savage source. 

Their chant shall be a chant of paradise, 

Out of their blood, returning to the sky, 

And in their chant shall enter, voice by voice. 

The windy lake wherein their lord delights, 

The trees, like seraphim, and echoing hills. 

That choir among themselves long afterward 
They shall know well the heavenly fellowship 
Of men that perish and of summer morn — 

And whence they came and whither they shall go. 
The dew upon their feet shall manifest. 
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Shine, Perishing Republic 

ROBINSON JEFFERS 

While this America settles in the mold of its vulgarity, heavily thick* 
ening to empire, 

And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, pops and sighs out, and 
the mass hardens, 

1 sadly smiling remember that the flower fades to make fruit, the fruit 
rots to make earth 

Out of the mother, and through the spring exultances, ripeness and 
decadence, and home to the mother 

You make haste on decay not blameworthy, life is good, be it stub- 
bornly long or suddenly 

A mortal splendor meteors are not needed less than mountains shine, 
perishing republic 

But for my children, I would have them keep their distance from the 
thickening center , corruption 

Never has been compulsory, when the cities he at the monster’s feet 
there are left the mountains 

And boys, be in nothing so moderate as m love of man, a clever servant, 
insufferable master 

There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that caught — they say — 
God, when he walked on earth 


Promise of Peace 

ROBINSON JEFFERS 

The heads of strong old age are beautiful 
Beyond all grace of youth They have strange quiet, 
Integrity, health, soundness, to the full 
They’ve dealt with life qnd been attempered by it. 
A young man must not sleep, his years are war 
Civil and foreign but the former’s worse. 
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But the old can breathe in safety now that they are 
Forgetting what youth meat)^, the being perverse, 
Running the fool’s gauntlet and being cut 
By the whips of the five senses As for me. 

If I should wish to live long it were but 
To trade those fevers for tranquillity, 

Thinking though that’s entire and sweet in the grave 
How shall the dead taste the deep treasure they have? 


The Call 

CHARLOTTE MEW 
From our low seat beside the fire 

Where we have dozed and dreamed and watched the glow 
Or raked the ashes, stopping so 
We scarcely saw the sun or ram 
Above, or looked much higher 
Than this same quiet red or burned-out fire. 

To-night we heard a call, 

A rattle on the window-pane, 

A voice on the sharp air, 

And felt a breath stirring our hair, 

A flame within us Something swift and tall 
Swept m and out and that was all 
Was It a bright or a dark angeP Who can know^ 

It left no mark upon the snow. 

But suddenly it snapped the chain 
Unbarred, flung wide the door 
Which will not shut again, 

And so we cannot sit here any more. 

We must arise and go 
The world is cold without 
And dark and hedged about 
With mystery and enmity and doubt. 

But we must go 
Though yet we do not know 

Who called, or what marks we shall leave upon the snow. 
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In the Fields 

CHARLOTTE MEW 

Lord, when I look at lovely things which pass, 

Under old trees the shadow of young leaves 
Dancing to please the wind along the grass. 

Or the gold stillness of the August sun on the August sheaves; 

Can I believe there is a heavenlier world than this’ 

And if there is 

Will the strange heart of any everlasting thing 
Bring me these dreams that take my breath away’ 

They come at evening with the home-flying rooks and the scent of hay. 
Over the fields They come in Spring 
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I HAVE CHOSEN Lytton Strachey’s “Dr Arnold” for insertion 
he>‘e partly because it is the shortest of the essays in Eminent Victorians, 
the book that made his reputation, but chiefly because 1 thought it had 
a topical interest, since it desenbes the establishment of ^ system in Eng- 
land that has had a great influence on our character ^nd history and 
tUat aovt vmdet tha atcass qC ctccumstancas. seams dastmed to disappear 
The public schools of England, which correspond to your private 
schools, are generally recognized to have done much good, it is only 
of recent years that it has been realized that they have also done much 
harm They laid stress on the formation of character rather than on 
the acquisition of knowledge They produced men who were self- 
leliant, capable of assuming responsibility, just, upright and honor- 
able, unfortunately, they fostered class consciousness, snobbishness, 
clannishness and an intolerable conserv'atism They attached an ex- 
aggerated value to sport and looked upon learning with suspicion. The 
stamp they set upon a boy was so firm that it was difficult for him to grow 
into a man, and they often left him at fifty with the ideas and preju- 
dices of a lad of sixteen But the public schools are expensive, and 
parents can no longer afford to send their sons to them, they can 
continue to exist only if they are subsidized by the state, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the state will subsidize institutions that are reserved for 
the exclusive use of the well-to-do The spirit of the time is against 
them It outrages the spirit of democracy that boys, because they hap- 
pen to have been born on the right ^^de of the tracks, should be sep- 
arated from other boys and brought up as though they were a race 
apart 
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Lytton Strachey did not invent debunking; indeed Gibbon, of the 
Decline and FaV, wielded before him an acidulous pen to a pretty and 
similar effect, but he gave the process a new vogue He was hugely 
praised, but the trick grew tiresome, for too many imitators arose who 
found it easy and telling to write of the illustrious dead with conde- 
scension and facetiousness , and now you seldom hear a good word said 
of him I think the prevailing disparagement is unjust By dwelling on 
the faults and foibles of the subjects of his essays he made them human 
and to a reasonable mind more approachable and more sympathetic. 
However great a man is, he remains a man, and therefore imperfect. 
It may be that he could not have his virtues if he did not have his vices 
His virtues are none the less admirable, and I am not aware that 
Strachey was ever backward to acknowledge them We should be 
willing to accept the bad with the good, the trivial with the noble, 
and when we read of the faults of the great, might we not be encour- 
aged to think that if they had the defects we recognize in ourselves, 
that IS no reason why we should not ourselves achieve the merits we 
recognize in them^ 

I have heard that the publishers of Gamaliel Bradford tned to boost 
him into an American counterpart of Lytton Strachey If that is true, 
they were ill-advised, for the two have nothing in common They are 
as unhke as a lady’s coupe and a tractor I have only read one of Brad- 
ford’s books. Damaged Souls, but from that I judge that he had neither 
Strachey’s literary culture, his wit, his finesse, nor his elegance He was 
rough and read), downright, with a robust sense of humor, and he 
knew the world and men Strachey knew only books and the intelli- 
gentsia. There is nothing insinuating in Bradford, nothing subtle and 
nothing profound It appears that in his biographical works he em- 
ployed a method that he describes as “psychography ” The object of 
this was to extract “the essential, permanent, and vitally characteristic 
strands out of the continuous texture of a man’s entire life ” That is a 
tall order Anyhow in “Phineas Taylor Barnum” he has written a 
straightforward amusing account of a very curious, unscrupulous and 
characteristic figure 


Dr. Arnold 

LYTTON STRACHEY 

In 1827 the headmastership of Rugby school fell vacant, and it became 
necessary for the twelve trustees, noblemen and gentlemen of War- 
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wickshirej to appoint a accessor io the post. Reform was in the air — 
political, social, religious, there was even a feeling abroad that our 
great public schools were not quite all that they should be, and that 
some change or other — no one precisely knew what — but some change 
in the system of their management, was highly desirable Thus it was 
natural that when the twelve noblemen and gentlemen, who had de- 
termined to be guided entirely by the merits of the candidates, found 
among the testimonials pouring in upon them a letter from Dr Haw- 
kins, the Provost of Oriel, predicting that if they elected Mr Thomas 
Arnold he would “change the face of education all through the public 
schools of England,” they hesitated no longer obviously, Mr Thomas 
Arnold was their man He was elected therefore, received, as was 
fitting, priest’s orders, became, as was no less fitting, a Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and in August, 1828, took up the duties of his office 

All that was known of the previous life of Dr Arnold seemed to 
justify the prediction of the Provost of Oriel, and the choice of the 
Trustees The son of a respectable Collector of Customs, he had been 
educated at Winchester and at Oxford, where his industry and piety 
had given him a conspicuous place among his fellow-students It is true 
that, as a schoolboy, a certain pompousness in the style of his letters 
home suggested to the more clear-sighted among his relatives the pos- 
sibility that young Thomas might grow up into a png, but, after all, 
what else could be expected from a child who, at the age of three, had 
been presented by his father, as a reward for proficiency in his studies, 
with the twenty-four volumes of Smollett’s History of England^ His- 
career at Oxford had been a distinguished one, winding up with an 
Oriel fellowship It was at about this time that the smooth and satis- 
factory progress of his life was for a moment interrupted he began 
to be troubled by religious doubts These doubts, as we learn from one 
of his contemporaries, who afterwards became Mr Justice Coleridge, 

were not low nor 1 atwnahstic in their tendency, according to the bad 
sense of that teim, there was no indisposition in him to betieve merely 
because the article transcended his reason, he doubted the proof and 
the interpretation of the textual authority 

In his perturbation, Arnold consulted Keble, who was at that time one 
of his closest friends, and a Fellow of the same College 

The subject of these distressing thoughts [Keble wrote to Golendge] 
IS that most awful one, on which <^l very inquisitive reasoning minds 
are, I believe, most liable to such temptations — I mean, the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity Do not start, my dear Coleridge, I do not believe 
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that Arnold has any serious scruples of the understanding about it, but , 
it is a defect of> his mind that he cannot get rid of a certain feeling of 
objections. 

What was to be done’ Keble’s advice was peremptory Arnold was 
“bid to pause in his inquiries, to pray earnestly for help and light from 
above, and turn himself more strongly than ever to the practical duties 
of a holy life ” He did so, and the result was all that could be wished. 
He soon found himself blessed with perfect peace of mind, and a set- 
tled conviction 

One other difficulty, and one only, we hear of, at this period of his 
life His dislike of early rising amounted, we are told, “almost to a 
constitutional infirmity ” This weakness too he overcame, yet not quite 
so successfully as his doubts upon the doctrine of the Trinity For in 
after life the Doctor would often declare “that early rising continued 
to be a daily effort to him, and that in this instance he never found 
the truth of the usual rule, that all things are made easy by custom ” 

He married young, and settled down in the country as a private 
tutor for youths preparing for the Universities There he remained for 
ten years — happy, busy, and sufficiently prosperous Occupied chiefly 
with his pupils, he nevertheless devoted much of his energy to wider 
interests He delivered a senes of sermons in the parish church , and he 
began to write a History of Rome, in the hope, as he said, that its tone 
might be such “that the strictest of what is called the Evangelical party 
would not object to putting it into the hands of their children ” His 
views on the religious and political condition of the country began to 
crystallise He was alarmed by the “want of Christian principle in the 
literature of the day,” looking forward anxiously to “the approach of 
a greater struggle between good and evil than the world has yet seen” : 
and, after a serious conversation with Dr Whately, began to conceive 
the necessity of considerable alterations in the Church Establishment 
All who knew him during these years were profoundly impressed by 
the earnestness of his religious convictions and feelings, which, as one 
observer said, “were ever bursting forth ” It was impossible to disregard 
his “deep consciousness of the invisible world” and “the peculiar feeling 
of love and adoration which he entertained towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” “His manner of awful reverence when speaking of God or of 
the Scriptures” was particularly striking “No one could know him 
even a little,” said another friend, “and not be struck by his absolute 
wrestling with evil, so that like St. Paul he seemed to be battling with 
the wicked one, and yet with a feeling of God’s help on his side.” 

Such was the man who, at the age of thirty-three, became head- 
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master of Rugby. His outward appearance was the index of his inward 
character: everything about him denoted energy, earnestness, and the 
best intentions. His legs, periiaps, were shorter than they should have 
been; but the sturdy athletic frame, especially when it was swathed 
(as it usually was) in the flowing robes of a Doctor of Divinity, was 
full of an imposing vigour; and his head, set decisively upon the collar, 
stock, and bands of ecclesiastical tradition, clearly belonged to a per- 
son of eminence The thick, dark clusters of his hair, his bushy eye- 
brows and curling whiskers, his straight nose and bulky chin, his firm 
and upward-curving lower hpi — all these revealed a temperament of 
ardour and determination His eyes were bright and large, they were 
also obviously honest And yet — ^why was it^ — was it in the lines of 
the mouth or the frown on the forehead^ — it was hard to say, but it 
was unmistakable — there was a slightly puzzled look upon the face 
of Dr Arnold 

And certainly, if he was to fulfil the prophecy of the Provost of Oriel, 
the task before him was sufficiently perplexing The public schools ot 
those days were still virgin forests, untouched by the hand of reform. 
Keate was still reigning at Eton, and we possess, in the records of his 
pupils, a picture of the public school education of the early nineteenth 
century, in its most characteristic state It was a system of anarchy 
tempered by despotism Hundreds of boys, herded together in miscel- 
laneous boarding-houses, or in that grim “Long Chamber” at whose 
name in after years aged statesmen and warriors would turn pale, livid, 
badgered and over-awed by the furious incursions of an irascible little 
old man carrying a bundle of birch-twigs, a life in which licensed bar- 
barism was mingled with the daily and hourly study of the niceties of 
Ovidian verse It was a life of freedom and terror, of prosody and , 
rebellion, of interminable floggings and appalling practical jokes. 
Keate ruled, unaided — for the undermasters were few and of no ac- 
count — by sheer force of character But there were times when even 
that indomitable will was overwhelmed by the flood of lawlessness. 
Every Sunday afternoon he attempted to read sermons to the whole 
school assembled, and every Sunday afternoon the whole school as- 
sembled shouted him down The scenes in Chapel were far from edify- 
ing while some antique Fellow doddered in the pulpit, rats would be 
let loose to scurry among the legs of the exploding boys. But next 
morning the hand of discipline would re-assert itself, and the savage 
ritual of the whippmg-block would remind a batch of whimpering 
children that, though sms against man and God might be forgiven 
them, a false quantity could only be eitpiated in tears and blood 

From two sides, this system of education was beginmng to be assailed 
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by the awakening public opiiuoii of the upper middle classes. On the 
one hand, there was a desire for a more liberal curriculum; on the 
ether, there was' a demand for a higher moral tone The growing utili- 
tarianism of the age viewed with impatience a course of instruction 
which excluded every branch of knowledge except classical philology, 
while Its growing respectability was shocked by such a spectacle of dis- 
order and brutality as was afforded by the Eton of Keate “The Public 
Schools,” said the Rev. Mr Bowdler, “are the very seats and nurseries 
of vice.” 

Dr Arnold agreed He was convinced of the necessity for reform 
But It was only natural that to one of his temperament and education 
it should have been the moral rather than the intellectual side of the 
question which impressed itself upon his mind Doubtless it was im- 
portant to teach boys something more than the bleak rigidities of the 
ancient tongues, but how much more important to instil into them the 
elements of character and the principles of conduct' His great object, 
throughout his career at Rugby, was, as he repeatedly said, to “make 
the school a place of really Christian education” To introduce “a 
religious principle into education,” was his “most earnest wish,” he 
wrote to a friend when he first became headmaster, “but to do this 
would be to succeed beyond all my hopes, it would be a happiness so 
great, that, I think, the world would yield me nothing comparable to 
It ” And he was constantly impressing these sentiments upon his pupils 
“What I have often said before,” he told them, “I repeat now what 
we must look for here is, first, rebgious and moral principle , secondly, 
gentlemanly conduct, thirdly, intellectual ability ” 

There can be no doubt that Dr Arnold’s point of view was shared 
by the great mass of English parents They cared very little for classical 
scholarship, no doubt they would be pleased to find that their sons 
were being instructed in history or in French, but their rcal'hopes, their 
xeal wishes, were of a very different kind “Shall I tell him to mind hiS 
work, and say he’s sent to school to make himself a good scholar'”’ 
meditated old Squire Brown when he was sending off Tom for the 
first time to Rugby 

Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that — at any rate, not for that 
mainly I don’t care a straw for Greek particles, or the digamma, no 
more does his mother What is he sent to school for^ If he’ll only 
turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a Christian, 
that’s all I want 

That was all ; and it was that that Dr Arnold set himself to accom- 
plish But how was he to achieve his end Was he to improve the char- 
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acter of his pupils by gradually spreading round them an atmosjAere 
of cultivation and mtelligence'* By bringing them, into close and 
friendly contact with civilised men, and even, perhaps, with civilised 
women ^ By introducing into the life of his school all that he could of 
the humane, enlightened, and progressive elements in the life of the 
community^ On the whole, he thought not. Such considerations left 
him cold, and he preferred to be guided by the general laws of Provi- 
dence It only remained to discover what those general laws were He 
consulted the Old Testament, and could doubt no longer He would 
apply to his scholars, as he himself explained to them in one of his 
sermons, “the principle which seemed to him to have been adopted in 
the training of the childhood of the human race itself ” He would 
treat the boys at Rugby as Jehovah had treated the Chosen People ; he 
would found a theocracy, and there should be Judges in Israel 

For this purpose, the system, prevalent m most of the public schools 
of the day, by which the elder boys were deputed to keep order in the 
class-rooms, lay ready to Dr Arnold’s hand He found the “Preepostor” 
a mere disciplinary convenience, and he converted him into an organ 
of government £very boy in the Sixth Form became tpso facto a Prae- 
postor, with powers extending over every department of school life; and 
the Sixth Form as a body was erected into an authority responsible to 
the headmaster, and to the headmaster alone, for the internal man- 
agement of the school 

This was the means by which Dr Arnold hoped to turn Rugby into 
“a place of really Christian education ” The boys were to work out 
their own salvation, like the human race He himself, involved in 
awful grandeur, ruled remotely, through his chosen instruments, from 
an inaccessible heaven Remotely and yet with an omnipresent force. 
As the Israelite of old knew that his almighty Lawgiver might at any 
moment thunder to him from the whirlwind, or appear before his very 
eyes, the visible embodiment of power or wrath, so the Rugby schoolboy 
walked in a holy dread of some sudden manifestation of the sweeping 
gown, the majestic tone, the piercing glance, of Dr Arnold Among 
the lower forms of the school his appearances were rare and transitory, 
and upon these young children “the chief impression,” we are told, 
“was of extreme fear ” The older boys saw more of him, but they did 
not see much Outside the Sixth Form, no part of the school came into 
close intercourse with him , and it would often happen that a boy would 
leave Rugby without having had any personal communication with 
him at all Yet the effect which he produced upon the great mass of 
his pupils was remarkable The prestigfe of his presence and the eleva- 
tion of his sentiments were things which it was impossible to forget 
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In class, every line of his cbuntenance, cvtxy shade of his manner im- 
printed themselves indelibly on the minds of the boys who sat under 
him One of these, writing long afterwards, has described, in phrases 
still impregnated with awestruck reverence, the familiar details of the 
scene — “the glance with which he looked round in the few moments 
of silence before the lesson began, and which seemed to speeik his sense 
of his own position” — “the attitude in which he stood, turning over the 
pages of Facciolati’s Lexicon, or Pole’s synopsis, with his eye fixed upon 
the boy who was pausing to give an answer” — “the pleased look and 
the cheerful ‘thank you,’ which followed upon a successful transla- 
tion” — “the fall of lus countenance with its deepening seventy, the 
stem elevation of the eyebrows, the sudden ‘sit down’ which followed 
upon the reverse” — and “the starthng earnestness with which he would 
check in a moment the slightest approach to levity ” 

To be rebuked, however mildly, by Dr Arnold was a notable experi- 
ence. One boy could never forget how he drew a distinction between 
“mere amusement” and “such as encroached on the next day’s duties,” 
nor the tone of voice with which the Doctor added “and then it im- 
mediately becomes what St Paul calls revelling “ Another remembered 
to his dying day his reproof of some boys who had behaved badly 
during prayers, “Nowhere,” said Dr. Arnold, “nowhere is Satan’s work 
more evidently manifest than in turning holy things to ridicule ” On 
such occasions, as another of his pupils described it, it was impossible 
to avoid “a consciousness almost amounting to solemnity” that, “when 
his eye was upon you, he looked into your inmost heart ” 

With the boys in the Sixth Form, and with them alone, the severe 
formality of his demeanour was to some degree relaxed It was his 
wish, in his relations with the Praepostors, to allow the Master to be 
occasionally merged in the Friend From time to time, he chatted with 
them in a familiar manner; once a term he asked them to dinner, and 
during the summer holidays he invited them, in rotation, to stay with 
him m Westmoreland 

It was obvious that the primitive methods of discipline which had 
reached their apogee under the dominion of Keate were altogether 
incompatible with Dr. Arnold’s view of the functions of a headmaster 
and the proper governance of a public school Clearly, it was not for 
such as he to demean himself by bellowing and cuffing, by losing his 
temper once an hour, and by wreaking his vengeance with indiscrim- 
inate flagellations. Order must be kept in other ways The worst boys 
were publicly expelled, many were silently removed, and, when Dr. 
Arnold considered that a flogging was necessary, he administered it 
with gravity. For he had no theoretical objection to corporal punish- 
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ment. On the contrairy, he supported it, as was his wont, by an appeal 
to general principles. “There is,” he said, “an essential inferiority in a 
boy as compared with a man”; and hence “where there is no equality, 
the exercise of superiority implied in personal chastisement” inevitably 
followed He was particularly disgusted by the view that “personal 
correction,” as he phrased it, was an insult or a degradation to the boy 
upon whom it was inflicted, and to accustom young boys to think so 
appeared to him to be “positively mischievous ” 

4 .t an age [he wrote] when it is almost impossible to find a true, manly 
sense of the degradation of guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of en- 
couraging a fantastic sense of the degradation of personal correction^ 
What can be more false, or more adverse to the simplicity, sobriety, and 
humbleness of mind which are the best ornaments of youth, and offer 
the best promise of a noble manhood^ 

One had not to look far, he added, for “the fruits of such a system ” 
In Pans, during the Revolution of 1830, an officer observed a boy of 
twelve insulting the soldiers and 

though the action was then raging, merely struck him with the flat part 
of his sword, as the fit chastisement for boyish impertinence But the 
boy had been taught to consider his person sacred, and that a blow was 
a deadly insult, he therefore followed the officer, and having watched 
his opportunity, took deliberate am at him with a pistol and murdered 
him 

Such were the alarming results of insufficient whipping 

Dr Arnold did not apply this doctrine to the Prsepostors, but the 
boys in the lower parts of the school felt its benefits with a double force. 
The Sixth Form was not only excused from chastisement, it was given 
the right to chastise The younger children, scourged both by Dr 
Arnold and by the elder children, were given every opportunity of 
acquiring the simplicity, sobriety, and humbleness of mind, which are 
the best ornaments of youth 

In the actual sphere of teaching, Dr Arnold’s reforms were tentative 
and few Pie introduced modem history, modern languages, and mathe- 
matics into the school curriculum, but the results were not encour- 
aging He devoted to the teaching of history one hour a week, yet, 
though he took care to inculcate m these lessons a wholesome hatred 
of moral evil, and to point out from time to time the indications of the 
providential government of the world, his pupils never seemed to make 
much progress in the subject Could it have been that the time allotted 
to it was insufficient? Dr. Arnold had some suspicions that this might 
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be the case. With modem lar^ages there was the same difficulty 
Here his hopes v^ere certainly not excessive. “I assume it,” he wrote, 
“as the foundation of all my view of the case, that boys at a public 
school never will learn to speak or pronounce French well, under any 
circumstances ” It would be enough if they could “learn it gram- 
matically as a dead language.” But even this they very seldom managed 
to do 

I know too well [he was obliged to confess] that most of the boys would 
pass a very poor examination even in French grammar But so it is 
with their mathematics, and so it will be with any branch of knowledge 
that IS taught but seldom, and is felt to be quite subordinate to the 
boys’ main study 

The boys’ mam study remained the dead languages of Greece and 
Rome That the classics should form the basis of all teaching was an 
axiom with Dr Arnold “The study of language,” he said, “seems to 
me as if it was given for the very purpose of forming the human mind 
in youth , and the Greek and Latin languages seem the very instruments 
by which this is to be effected ” Certainly, there was something provi- 
dential about It — from the point of view of the teacher as well as of the 
taught If Greek and Latin had not been “given” in that convenient 
manner. Dr Arnold, who had spent his life in acquiring those lan- 
guages, might have discovered that he had acquired them in vain As 
it was, he could set the noses of his pupils to the grindstone of syntzix 
and prosody with a clear conscience Latin verses and Greek preposi- 
tions divided between them the labours of the week As time went on, 
he became, he declared, “increasingly convinced that it is not knowl- 
edge, but the means of gaining knowledge which I have to teach ” 
The reading of the school was devoted almost entirely to selected pas- 
sages from the prose writers of antiquity “Boys,” he remarked, “do 
not like poetry ” Perhaps his own poetical taste was a little dubious , 
at any rate, it is certain that he considered the Greek Tragedians 
greatly overrated, and that he ranked Propertius as “an indifferent 
poet ” As for Aristophanes, owmg to his strong moral disapprobation, 
he could not bring himself to read him until he was forty, when, it is 
true, he was much struck by the “Clouds ” But Juvenal the Doctor 
could never bring himself to read at all 

Physical science was not taught at Rugby Since, in Dr. Arnold’s 
opinion, it was “too great a subject to be studied h irapkpyi^,” obvi- 
ously only two alternatives were possible’ — ^it must either take the chief 
place m the school curriculum, br it must be left out altogether. Before 
such a choice. Dr. Arnold did not hesitate for a moment 
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Rather than have physical science the principal thing in my son’s tmnd 
[he exclaimed in a letter to a friend], 1 would gladly have him think 
that the sun went round the earth, and that the stars were so many 
spangles set in the bright blue firmament Surely the one thing needful 
for a Christian and an Englishman to study is Christian and moral 
and political philosophy. 

A Christian and an Englishman^ After all, it was not m the class- 
room, nor in the boarding-house, that the essential elements of in- 
struction could be imparted which should qualify the youthful neo- 
phyte to deserve those names The final, the fundamental lesson could 
only be taught in the school chapel, in the school chapel the centre 
of Dr Arnold’s system of education was inevitably fixed There, too, 
the Doctor himself appeared in the plenitude of his dignity and his 
enthusiasm There, with the morning sun shining on the freshly 
scrubbed faces of his three hundred pupils, or, in the dusk of evening, 
through a glimmer of candles, his stately form, rapt in devotion or 
vibrant with exhortation, would dominate the scene Every phase of 
the Church service seemed to receive its supreme expression in his 
voice, his attitude, his look During the Te Deum, his whole coun- 
tenance would light up; and he read the Psalms with such conviction 
that boys would often declare, after hearing him, that they under- 
stood them now for the first time It was his opinion that the creeds 
in public worship ought to be used as triumphant hymns of thanks- 
giving, and, in accordance with this view, although unfortunately he 
possessed no natural gift for music, he regularly joined in the chanting 
of the Nicene Creed with a visible ammation and a peculiar fervour, 
which it was impossible to forget. The Communion service he regarded 
as a direct and special counterpoise to that false communion and false 
companionship, which, as he often observed, was a great source of 
mischief in the school, and he bent himself down with glistemng eves, 
and trembling voice, and looks of paternal solicitude, in the adminis- 
tration of the elements Nor was it only the different sections of the 
liturgy, but the very divisions of the ecclesiastical year that reflected 
themselves in his demeanour, the most careless observer, we are told, 
“could not fail to be struck by the tnumphant exultation of his whole 
manner on Easter Sunday”, though it needed a more familiar eye to 
discern the subtleties in his bearing which were produced by the ap- 
proach of Advent, and the solemn thoughts which it awakened of the 
advance of human life, the progress of the human race, and the condi- 
tion of the Church of England 

At the end of the evening service the culminating moment of the 
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week had come the Doctor delivered his sermon. It was not until then, 
as all who had kijown him agreed, it was not until one had heard and 
seen him in the pulpit, that one could fully realise what it was to be 
face to face with Dr, Arnold. The whole character of the man — so we 
are assured — stood at last revealed His congregation sat in fixed at- 
tention (with the exception of the younger boys, whose thoughts occa- 
sionally wandered), while he propounded the general principles both 
of his own conduct and that of the Almighty, or indicated the bearing 
of the incidents of Jewish history in the sixth century b c upon the 
conduct of English schoolboys in 1 830 Then, more than ever, his deep 
consciousness of the invisible world became evident, then, more than 
ever, he seemed to be battling with the wicked one For his sermons 
ran on the eternal themes of the darkness of evil, the craft of the 
tempter, the punishment of obliquity, and he justified the persistence 
with which he dwelt upon these painful subjects by an appeal to a 
general principle “the spirit of Elijah,” he said, “must ever precede 
the spirit of Christ ” The impression produced upon the boys was re- 
markable It was noticed that even the most careless would sometimes, 
during the course of the week, refer almost involuntarily to the sermon 
of the past Sunday, as a condemnation of what they were doing Others 
were heard to wonder how it was that the Doctor’s preaching, to which 
they had attended at the time so assiduously, seemed, after all, to have 
such a small effect upon what they did An old gentleman, recalling 
those vanished hours, tried to recapture in words his state of mind as 
he sat in the darkened chapel, while Dr Arnold’s sermons, with their 
high-toned exhortations, their grave and sombre messages of incalcul- 
able import, clothed, like Dr Arnold’s body in its gown and bands, in 
the traditional stiffness of a formal phraseology, reverberated through 
his adolescent ears “I used,” he said, “to listen to those sermons from 
first to last with a kind of awe ” 

His success was not limited to his pupils and immediate auditors 
The sermons were collected into five large volumes, they were the first 
of their kind , and they were received with admiration by a wide circle 
of pious readers Queen Victoria herself possessed a copy, in which 
several passages were marked m pencil, by the royal hand 

Dr. Arnold’s energies were by no means exhausted by his duties at 
Rugby He became known, not merely as a Headmaster, but as a public 
man. He held decided opinions upon a large number of topics , and he 
enunciated them — based as they were almost invariably upon general 
principles — in pamphlets, in prefaces, and in magazine articles, with 
an impressive self-confidence. He was, as he constantly declared, a 
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Liberjil In his opinion, by the very constitution of Iiuman nature, the 
pnnciples of progress and reform had been those of wisdom and justice 
m everv age of the world — except one that which had preceded die 
fall of man from Paradise Had he lived then. Dr. Arnold would have 
been a Conservative As it was, his liberalism was tempered by an 
“abhorrence of the spirit of 1789, of the American War, of the French 
Economistes, and of the English Whigs of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century'” , and he always entertained a profound respect for the 
hereditary peerage It might almost be said, in fact, that he was an 
orthodox Liberal He believed in toleration, too, within limits, that is 
to say, in the toleration of those with whom he agreed “I would give 
James Mill as much opportumty for advocating his opinion,” he said, 
“as is consistent with a voyage to Botany Bay” He had become con- 
vinced of the duty of sympathising with the lower orders ever since he 
had made a serious study of the Epistle of St James, but he perceived 
clearly that the lower orders fell into two classes, and that it was neces- 
sary to distinguish between them There were the “good poor” — and 
there were the others “I am glad that you have made acquaintance 
with some of the good poor,” he wrote to a Cambridge undergraduate; 
“I quite agree with you that it is most instructive to visit them ” Dr. 
Arnold himself occasionally visited them, m Rugby, and the conde- 
scension with which he shook hands with old men and women of the 
working classes was long remembered in the neighbourhood As for the 
others, he regarded them with horror and alarm 

The disorders in our social state [he wrote to the Chevalier Bunsen in 
1834] appear to me to continue unabated You have heard, I doubt not, 
of the Trades’ Unions, a fearful engine of mischief, ready to not or to 
assassinate , and I see no counteracting power 

On the whole, his view of the condition of England was a gloomy 
one He recommended a correspondent to read 

Isaiah III , V , xxii , Jeremiah v , xxit , xxx , Amos iv , and Habakkuk it , 
[adding] you will be shuck, I think, with the close resemblance of our 
own state with that of the Jews before the second destruction of Jeru- 
salem 

When he was told that the gift of tongues had descended on the Ir- 
vingites at Glasgow, he was not surprised “I should take it,” he said, 
“merely as a sign of the coming of ihe day of the, Lord ” And he was 
convinced that the day of the Lord was coming — “the termination of 
one of the great alwvef of the human race ” Of that he had no doubt, 
whatever, wherever he looked he saw “calamities, wars, tumults, pesti- 
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Imces, earthquakes, etc., all maricing the time of one of God’s peculiar 
seasons of visitation.” His only uncertainty was whether this termina- 
tion of an alisp would turn out to be the absolutely final one, but 
that he believed “no created being knows or can know ” In any case 
he had “not the slightest expectation of what is commonly meant by 
the Millennium ” And his only consolation was that he preferred the 
present ministry, inefficient as it was, to the Tories 

He had planned a great work on Church and State, in which he 
intended to lay bare the causes and to point out the remedies of the 
evils which afflicted society Its theme was to be, not the alliance or 
union, but the absolute identity of the Church and the State, and he 
felt sure that if only this (undamental truth were fully realised by the 
public, a general reformation would follow Unfortunately, however, 
as time went on, the public seemed to realise it less and less In spite of 
his protests, not only were Jews admitted to Parliament, but a Jew 
was actually appointed a governor of Christ’s Hospital , and Scripture 
was not made an obligatory subject at the London University 

There was one point in his theory which was not quite plain to Dr 
Arnold If Church and State were absolutely identical, it became im- 
portant to decide precisely which classes of persons were to be excluded, 
owing to their beliefs, from the community Jews, for instance, were 
decidedly outside the pale, while Dissenters — so Dr Arnold argued— 
were as decidedly within it But what was the position of the Uni- 
tarians^ Were they, or were they not. Members of the Church of 
Christ^ This was one of those puzzling questions which deepened the 
frown upon the Doctor’s forehead and intensified the pursing of his 
lips He thought long and earnestly upon the subject , he wrote elabo- 
rate letters on it to various correspondents, but his conclusions re- 
mained indefinite “My great objection to Unitarianism,” he wrote, “in 
Its present form m England, is that it makes Christ virtually dead ” 
Yet he expressed “a fervent hope that if we could get rid of the 
nasian Creed many good Unitanans would join their feliow-Christians 
in bowmg the knee to Him who is Lord both of the dead and the 
living ” Amid these perplexities, it was disquieting to learn that “Uni- 
tariamsm is becoming very prevalent in Boston ” He inquired anxiously 
as to Its “complexion” there, but received no illuminating answer 
The whole matter continued to be wrapped in a painful obscunty 
there were, he believed, Unitarians and Unitanans; and he could say 
no mOTe 

In the meantime, pending the completion of his great work, he 
occupied himself with putting forward various suggestions of a prac- 
tical kind He advocated the restoration of the Order of Deacons, 
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which, he observed, had long been “quoad the reakty, dead’’, for he 
believed that “some plan of this sort might be the small end of the 
wedge, by which Antichrist might hereafter be burst asunder like the 
Dragon of Bel’s temple ’’ But the Order of Deacons was never restored, 
and Dr Arnold turned his attention elsewhere, urging in a weighty 
pamphlet the desirability of authorising military officers, in congrega- 
tions where it was impossible to procure the presence of clergy, to ad- 
mimster the Eucharist, as well as Baptism. It was with the object of 
laying such views as these before the public — “to tell them plainly,” as 
he said, “the evils that exist, and lead them, if I can, to their causes 
and remedies,” — that he started, in 1831, a weekly newspaper, The 
Englishman s Register The paper was not a success, m spite of the 
fact that It set out to improve its readers morally and that it preserved, 
in every article, an avowedly Christian tone After a few weeks, and 
after he had spent upon it more than £200, it came to an end 

Altogether, the prospect was decidedly discouraging .^fter all his 
efforts, the absolute identity of Church and State remained as unrecog- 
nised as ever 

So deeply [he was at last obliged to confess] is the distinction between 
the Church and the State seated tn our laws, our language, and our 
very notions, that nothing less than a miraculous interposition of God’s 
Providence seems capable of eradicating it 

Dr Arnold waited in vain 

But he did not wait in idleness He attacked the same question from 
another side he explored the writings of the Christian Fathers, and 
began to compose a commentary on the New Testament In his view, 
the Scriptures were as fit a subject as any other book for free inquiry 
and the exercise of the individual judgment, and it was in this spirit 
that he set about the interpretation of them He was not afraid of 
facing apparent difficulties, of admitting inconsistenaes, or even errors, 
m the sacred text. Thus he observed that “in Chronicles xi 20, and 
xm 2, there is a decided difference in the parentage of Abijah’s 
mother,” — “which,” he added, “is curious on any supposition ” And at 
one time he had serious doubts as to the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews But he was able, on various problematical points, to sug- 
gest interesting solutions At first, for instance, he could not but be 
startled by the cessation of miracles in the early Church, but on con- 
sideration he came to die conclusion that this phenomenon might be 
“truly accounted for by the supposition that none but the Apostles ever 
conferred miraculous powers, and that therefore they ceased of course 
after one generation ” Nor did he fail to base his exegesis, whenever 
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possible, upon aft appeal to general principles. One of his admirers 
pioints out how Dr Arnold 

vindicated God’s command to Abraham to sacrifice his son, and to the 
Jews to exterminate the nations of Canaan, by explaining the principles 
on which these commands were given, and their reference to the moral 
state of those to whom they were addressed, thereby educing light out 
of darkness, unravelling the thread of God’s religious education of the 
human race, and holding up God’s marvellous counsels to the devout 
wonder and meditation of the thoughtful believer. 

There was one of his friends, however, who did not share this ad- 
miration for the Doctor’s methods of Scriptural interpretation W G 
Ward, while still a young man at Oxford, had come under his influ- 
ence, and had been for some time one of his most enthusiastic disciples 
But the star of Newman was rising at the University, Ward soon felt 
the attraction of that magnetic power, and his belief m his old teacher 
began to waver It was, in particular. Dr Arnold’s treatment of the 
Scriptures which filled Ward’s argumentative mind, at first with dis- 
trust, and at last with positive antagonism To subject the Bible to free 
inquiry, to exercise upon it the criticism of the individual judgment — 
where might not such methods lead’’ Who could say that they would 
not end in Socimanism^ — nay, in Atheism itself’ If the text of Scrip- 
ture was to be submitted to the searchings of human reason, how could 
the question of its inspiration escape the same tribunal’ And the proofs 
of revelation, and even of the existence of God’ What human faculty 
was capable of deciding upon such enormous questions’ And would 
not the logical result be a condition of universal doubt’ 

On a very moderate computation [Ward argued] fve times the amount 
of a man’s natural life might qualify a person endowed with extraor- 
dinary genius to have some faint notion {though even this we doubt) 
on which side truth lies. 

It was not that he had the slightest doubt of Dr. Arnold’s orthodoxy — 
Dr Arnold, whose piety was umversally recognised — Dr Arnold, who 
had held up to scorn and execration Strauss’s “Leben Jesu” without 
reading it What Ward complained of was the Doctor’s lack of logic, 
not his lack of faith. Could he not see that if he really earned out his 
own principles to a logical conclusion he would eventually find himself, 
preasely, in the arms of Strauss’ The young man, whose personal 
friendship remained unshaken, determined upon an interview, and 
went down to Rugby primed w'lth first principles, syllogisms, and 
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dilemmas. Finding that the headmaster was busy in school he spent 
the afternoon reading novels on the sofa in the drawing-room. When 
at last, late in the evening, the Doctor returned, tired out with his day’s 
work. Ward fell upon him with all his vigour. The contest was long and 
furious, It was also entirely inconclusive When it was over. Ward, with 
none of his brilliant arguments disposed of, and none of his probing 
questions satisfactorily answered, returned to the University, to plunge 
headlong into the vortex of the Oxford Movement, and Dr. Arnold, 
worried, perplexed, and exhausted, went to bed, where he remained 
for the next thirty-six hours 

The Commentary on the New Testament was never finished, and the 
great work on Church and State itself remained a fragment Dr. 
Arnold’s active mind was diverted from political and theological spec- 
ulations to the study of philology and to historical composition His 
Roman History, which he regarded as “the chief monument of his his- 
torical fame” was based partly upon the researches of Niebuhr, and 
partly upon an aversion to Gibbon 

My highest ambition [he wrote] u to make my history the very reverse 
of Gibbon — in this respect, that whereas the whole spirit of his work, 
from its low morality, is hostile to religion, without speaking directly 
against it, so my greatest desire would be, in my History, by its high 
morals and its general tone, to be of use to the cause without actually 
bringing it forward 

These efforts were rewarded, in 1841, by the Professorship of Modem 
History at Oxford Meanwhile, he was engaged in the study of the 
Sanscrit and Sclavonic languages, bringing out an elaborate edition of 
Thucydides, and carrying on a voluminous correspondence upon a mul- 
titude of topics with a large circle of men of learning At his death, his 
published works, composed during such intervals as he could spare from 
the management of a great public school, filled, besides a large number 
of pamphlets and articles, no less than seventeen volumes It was no 
wonder that Carlyle, after a visit to Rugby, should have characterised 
Dr Arnold as a man of “unhastmg, unresting diligence ” 

Mrs Arnold, too, no doubt agreed with Carlyle During the first 
eight years of their married life, she bore him six children, and four 
more were to follow In this large and growing domestic circle his hours 
of relaxation were spent There those who had only known him in his 
professional capacity were surprised to find him displaying the tender- 
ness and jocosity of a parent The ‘dignified and stem headmaster w5b 
actually seen to dandle infants and to caracole upon the hearthrug on 
all fours Yet, we are told, “the sense of his authority as a father was 
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Tiev« lost in his j)layfulness as a companion.” On more serious occa- 
sions, the voice of the spiritual teacher sometimes made itself heard. 
An intimate friend described how “on a comparison having been made 
in his family circle, which seemed to place St Paul above St. John,” 
the tears rushed to the Doctor’s eyes and how, repeating one of the 
verses from St John, he begged that the comparison might never again 
be made The longer holidays weie spent m Westmoreland, where, 
rambling with his offspring among the mountains, gathering wild 
flowers, and pointing out the beauties of Nature, Dr Arnold enjoyed, 
as he himself would often say, “an almost awful happiness ” Music he 
did not appreciate, though he occasionally desired his eldest boy, 
Matthew, to sing him the Confirmation Hymn of Dr Hinds, to which 
he had become endeared, owing to its use m Rugby chapel But his 
lack of ear was, he considered, amply recompensed by his love of 
flowers “they are my music,” he declared Yet, in such a matter, he 
was careful to refrain from an excess of feeling, such as, m his opinion, 
marked the famous lines of Wordsworth 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 

He found the sentiment morbid “Life,” he said, “is not long enough to 
take such intense interest in objects in themselves so little ” As for the 
animal world, his feelings towards it were of a very different cast "The 
whole subject,” he said, “of the brute creation is to me one of such 
painful mystery, that I dare not approach it ” The Unitarians them- 
selves were a less distressing thought 

Once or twice he found time to visit the Continent, and the letters 
and journals recording in minute detail his reflections and impressions 
in France or Italy show us that Dr Arnold preserved, in spite of the 
distractions of foreign scenes and foreign manners, his accustomed 
habits of mind Taking very little interest m works of art, he was occa- 
sionally moved by the beauty of natural objects, but his principal pre- 
occupation remained with the moral aspects of things From this point 
of view, he found much to reprehend in the conduct of his own country- 
men “I fear,” he wrote, “that our countrymen who live abroad are 
not in the best possible moral state, however much they may do in 
science or literature ” And this was unfortunate, because “a thorough 
English gentleman — Christian, manly, and enlightened — is more, I 
believe, than Guizot or Sismondi could comprehend; it is a finer 
specimen of human nature than any other country, I beheve, could 
fuimsh.” Nevertheless, our travellers would imitate foreign customs 
'vithout discrimination, “as in the absurd habit of not eating fish witii 
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a knife, borrowed from the French, who do it because they have no 
knives fit for use." Places, no less than people, aroused similar reflec- 
tions By Pompeii, Dr Arnold was not particularly impressed. 

There ts only [he observed] the same sort of interest with which one 
would see the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah but indeed there is less 
One IS not authorised to ascribe so solemn a character to the destruction 
of Pompeii 

The lake of Como moved him more profoundly As he gazed upon the 
overwhelming beauty around him, he thought of “moral evil,” and 
was appalled by the contrast “May the sense of moral evil,” he prayed, 
“be as strong in me as my delight in external beauty, for in a deep 
sense of moral evil, more perhaps than in anything else, abides a 
saving knowledge of God’” 

His prayer was answered Dr Arnold was never in any danger of 
losing his sense of moral evil If the landscapes of Italy only served to 
remind him of it, how could he forget it amqng the boys at Rugby 
School '* The daily sight of so many young creatures m the hands of 
the Evil One filled him with agitated grief 

When the spring and activity of youth [he wrote] is altogether un- 
sanctified by anything pure and elevated in its desires, it becomes a 
spectacle that is as dizzying and almost more morally distressing than 
the shouts and gambols of a set of lunatics 

One thing struck him as particularly strange “it is very startling,” he 
said, “to see so much of sm combined with so little of sorrow ” The 
naughtiest boys positively seemed to enjoy themselves most There 
were moments when he almost lost faith in his whole system of educa- 
tion, when he began to doubt whether some far more radical reforms 
than any he had attempted might not be necessary, before the multitude 
of children under his charge — shouting and gamboling, and yet 
plunged all the while deep in moral evil — could ever be transformed 
into a set of Christian gentlemen But then he remembered his general 
principles, the conduct of Jehovah with the Chosen People, and the 
childhood of the human race No, it was for him to make himself, as 
one of his pupils afterwards described him, in the words of Bacon, 
“kin to God m spirit”, he would rule the school majestically from on 
high He would deliver a series of’ sermons analysing “the six vices” 
by which “great schools were corrupted, and changed from the like- 
ness of God’s temple to that of a den of thieves ” He would exhort, he 
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would denounce,jhe would sweep through the corridors, he would turn 
the pages of Facciolati’s lexicon more imposingly than ever; and the 
rest he would leave to the Praspostors in the Sixth Form 

Upon the boys in the Sixth Form, indeed, a stiange burden would 
seem to have fallen. Dr Arnold himself was very well aware of this. 
“I cannot deny,” he told them in a sermon, “that you have an anxious 
duty — a duty which some might suppose was too heavy for your years” , 
and every term he pointed out to them, in a short address, the responsi- 
bilities of their position, and impressed upon them “the enormous 
influence” they possessed “for good or for evil ” Nevertheless most 
youths of seventeen, in spite of the warnings of their elders, have a 
singular trick of carrying moral burdens lightly The Doctor might 
preach and look grave , but young Brooke was ready enough to preside 
at a fight behind the Chapel, though he was in the Sixth, and knew 
that fighting was against the rules At their best, it may be supposed 
that the Praepostors administered a kind of barbaric justice, but they 
were not always at their best, and the pages of Tom Brown’s School- 
days show us what was no doubt the normal condition of affairs under 
Dr Arnold, when the boys in the Sixth Form were weak or brutal, and 
the blackguard Flashman, m the intervals of swigging brandy-punch 
with his boon companions, amused himself by roasting fags before the 
fire 

But there was an exceptional kind of boy, upon whom the high- 
pitched exhortations of Dr Arnold produced a very diiferent effect 
A minority of susceptible and serious youths fell completely under his 
sway, responded like wax to the pressure of his influence, and moulded 
their whole lives with passionate reverence upon the teaching of their 
adored master Conspicuous among these was Arthur Clough Having 
been sent to Rugby at the age of ten, he quickly entered into every 
phase of school life, though, we are told, “a weakness in his ankles 
prevented him from taking a prominent part in the games of the 
place,” At the age of sixteen, he was m the Sixth Form, and not 
merely a Prsepostor, but head of the School House Never did Dr 
Arnold have an apter pupil This earnest adolescent, with the weak 
ankles and the solemn face, lived entirely with the highest ends in 
view He thought of nothing but moral good, moral evil, moral in- 
fluence, and moral responsibility. Some of his early letters have been 
preserved, and they reveal both the intensity with which he felt the 
importance of his own position, and the strange stress of spirit under 
which he laboured. “I have been in one continued state of excitement 
for at least the last three years,” he wrote when he was not yet 
seventeen, “and now comes the time of exhaustion.” But he did not 
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allow himself to rest, and a few months later he was writing to a 
schoolfellow as follows; — 

/ verily believe my whole being is soaked through with the wishing and 
hoping and striving to do the school good, or rather to keep it up and 
hinder it from falling in this, I do think, very critical time, so that my 
cares and affections and conversations, thoughts, words, and deeds look 
to that involuntarily I am afraid you will be inclined to think this 
“cant,” and I am conscious that even one’s truest feelings, if very 
frequently put out in the light, do make a bad and disagreeable appear- 
ance, but this, however, is true, and even if I am carrying it too far, 
I do not think it has made me really forgetful of my personal friends, 
such as, in particular. Cell and Burbidge and Walrond, and yourself, 
my dear Simpktnson. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that a young man brought up in such an 
atmosphere should have fallen a prey, at Oxford, to the frenzies of 
religious controversy, that he should have been driven almost out of 
his wits by the ratiocinations of W G Ward, that he should have lost 
his faith , that he should have spent the rest of his existence lamenting 
that loss, both m prose and verse, and that he should have eventually 
succumbed, conscientiously doing up brown paper parcels for Florence 
Nightingale 

In the earlier years of his headmastership Dr Arnold had to face a 
good deal of opposition His advanced religious views were disliked, 
and there were many parents to whom his system of school government 
did not commend itself But in time this hostility melted away Suc- 
ceeding generations of favourite pupils began to spread his fame 
through the Universities At Oxford especially men were profoundly 
impressed by the pious aims of the boys from Rugby It was a new 
thing to see undergraduates going to Chapel more often than they 
were obliged, and visiting the good poor Their reverent admiration 
for Dr Arnold was no less remarkable Whenever two of his old pupils 
met they joined in his praises, and the sight of his picture had been 
known to call forth, from one who had not even reached the Sixth, 
exclamations of rapture lasting for ten minutes and filling with astonish- 
ment the young men from other schools who happened to be present 
He became a celebrity, he became at last a great man Rugby pros- 
pered, Its numbers rose higher than ever before, and, after thirteen 
years as headmaster. Dr. Arnold began to feel that his work there -vs as 
accomplished, and that he might look forward either to other labours 
or, perhaps, to a dignified retirement But it was not to be 

His father had died suddenly at the age of fifty-three from angina 
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pectoris; and he himself was haunted by forebodings of an early death. 
To be snatched away without a warning, to come in a moment from 
the seductions of this World to the presence of Eternity — the most 
ordinary actions, the most casual remarks, served to keep him in 
remembrance of that dreadful possibility When one of his little boys 
clapped his hands at the thought of the approaching holidays, the 
Doctor gently checked him, and repeated the story of his own early 
childhood , how his own father had made him read aloud a sermon on 
the text “Boast not thyself of to-morrow”, and how, within the week, 
his father was dead On the title-page of his MS volume of sermon» 
he was always careful to write the date of its commencement, leaving 
a blank for that of its completion. One of his children asked him the 
meaning of this “It is one of the most solemn things I do,” he replied, 
“to write the beginning of that sentence, and think that I may perhaps 
not live to finish it ” 

It was noticed that in the spring of 1842 such thoughts seemed to 
be even more frequently than usual in his mind. He was only in his 
forty-seventh year, but he dwelt darkly on the fragility of human 
existence. Towards the end of May, he began to keep a diary — a private 
memorandum of his intimate communings with the Almighty Here, 
evening after evening, in the traditional language of religious devotion, 
he humbled himself before God, prayed for strength and punty, and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the Most High 

Another day and another month succeed [he wrote on May 31st] May 
God keep my mind and heart fixed on Him, and cleanse me from all 
sin I would wish to keep a watch over my tongue, as to vehement 
speaking and censuring of others. . . I would desire to remember my 

latter end to which 1 am approaching . . May God keep me in the 

hour of death, through Jesus Christ, and preserve me from every fear, 
as well as from presumption. 

On June 2nd he wrote, “Again the day is over and I am going to rest 
O Lord, preserve me this night, and strengthen me to bear whatever 
Thou shall see fit to lay on me, whether pain, sickness, danger, or 
distress ” On Sunday, June 5th, the reading of the newspaper aroused 
“painful and solemn” reflections — “So much of sin and so much of 
suffering in the world, as are there displayed, and no one seems able 
to remedy either And then the thought of my own pnvate life, so full 
of comforts, is very startling ” He was puzzled, but he concluded with 
a prayer’ “May I be kept humble and zealous, and may God give me 
grace to labour in my generation for the good of my brethren, and for 
His Glory'” 
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The end of the term was approaching, and to all appearance the 
Doctor was in excellent spirits. On June nth after a hard day’s work, 
he spent the evening with a friend in the discussion of various topics 
upon which he often touched in his conversation — the comparison of 
the art of medicine in barbarous and civilised ages, the philological 
importance of provincial vocabularies, and the threatening prospect 
of the moral condition of the United States. Left alone, he turned to 
his Diary. 

The day after to-morrow [he wrote] ts my birthday, if I am permitted 
to live to see it — my forty-seventh birthday since my birth How large 
a portion of my life on earth is already passed' And then — what is to 
follow this life? How visibly my outward work seems contracting and 
softening away into the gentler employments of old age In one sense, 
how nearly can I now say, “Vtxt" And I thank God that, as far as 
ambition ts concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified, I have no desire 
other than to step back from my present place in the world, and not to 
rise to a higher Still there are works which, with God’s permission, 
I would do before the night cometh 

Dr Arnold was thinking of his great work on Church and State. 

Eaily next morning he awoke with a sharp pain in his chest The 
pain increasing, a physician was sent for; and in the meantime Mrs 
Arnold read aloud to her husband the Fifty-first Psalm Upon one of 
their boys coming into the room. 

My son, thank God for me [said Dr. Arnold; and as the boy did not at 
once catch his meamng, he added]. Thank God, Tom, for giving me 
this pain, I have sneered so little pain in my life that I feel it is very 
good for me Now God has given it to me, and I do so thank Him for it. 

Then Mrs Arnold read from the Prayer-book the “Visitation of the 
Sick,” her husband listening with deep attention, and assentmg with 
an emphatic “Yes” at the end of many of the sentences. When the 
physician arnved, he perceived at once the gravity of the case it was 
an attack of angina pectoris. He began to prepare some laudanum, 
while Mrs. Arnold went out to fetch the children All at emee, as the 
medical man was bending over his glasses, there was a rattle from the 
bed, a convulsive struggle followed, and, when the unhappy woman, 
with the children, and all the servants, rushed into the room. Dr 
Ainold had passed from his perplexities for ever. 

There can be little doubt that what be had achieved justified the 
prediction of the Provost of Onel that he would “change the face of 
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education all through the public schools of England ” It is true that, 
so far as the actual machinery of education was concerned, Dr. Arnold 
not only failed to effect a change, but deliberately adhered to the old 
system. The monastic and literary conceptions of education, which had 
their roots in the Middle Ages, and had been accepted and strength- 
ened at the revival of Learning, he adopted almost without hesitation 
Under him, the public school remained, in essentials, a conventual 
establishment, devoted to the teaching of Greek and Latin grammar 
Had he set on foot reforms in these directions, it seems probable that 
he might have succeeded in carrying the parents of England with him 
The moment was ripe, there was a general desire for educational 
changes, and Dr Arnold’s great reputation could hardly have been 
resisted As it was, he threw the whole weight of his influence into the 
opposite scale, and the ancient system became more firmly established 
than ever 

The changes which he did effect were of a very different nature By 
introducing morals and religion into his scheme of education, he 
altered the whole atmosphere of Public School life Henceforward the 
old rough-and-tumble, which was typified by the regime of Keate at 
Eton, became impossible After Dr Arnold, no public school could 
venture to ignore the virtues of respectability Again, by his introduc- 
tion of the prefectorial system. Dr Arnold produced far-reaching 
effects — effects which he himself, perhaps, would have’ found perplex- 
ing In his day, when the school hours were over, the boys were free 
to enjoy themselves as they liked, to bathe, to fish, to ramble for long 
afternoons in the country, collecting eggs or gathering flowers “The 
taste of the boys at this period,” writes an old Rugbaean who had been 
under Arnold, “leaned strongly towards flowers”, the words have an 
odd look to-day The modern reader of Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
searches in vain for any reference to compulsory games, house colours, 
or cricket averages In those days, when boys played games they played 
them for pleasure, but in those days the prefectorial system — the 
system which hands over the hfe of a school to an oligarchy of a 
dozen youths of seventeen — ^was still in its infancy, and had not yet 
borne its fruit. Teachers and prophets have strange after-histories; 
and that of Dr Arnold has been no exception The earnest enthusiast 
who strove to make his pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed 
his school according to the principles of the Old Testament has proved 
to be the founder of the worship of athletics and the worship good 
form Upon those two poles our public schools have turned for so long 
that we have almost come to believe that such is their essential nature, 
and that an English pubhc schoolboy who wears the wrong clothes and 
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takes no interest in football is a contradiction in terms ’Yet it was not 
so before Dr. Arnold; will it always be so after him^ We shall see. 


Phineas Taylor Barnum 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
I 

Phineas taylor barnum' The very sound is compact of a large and 
common hilarity, 

“Oj ]oy in widest commonalty spread ” 

Phineas Taylor Barnum' And his wife was Charity Barnum, and his 
sister, Minerva Barnum all m a concatenation accordingly, as Tony 
Lumpkin and Sir Walter would have it. Barnum' The name itself is 
redolent of shows and showmen, and a showman he was, as his Auto- 
biography abundantly makes manifest, from his youth in the thirties 
till he died at eighty, in 1891, the monarch of The Greatest Show on 
Earth. So far from feeling disgraced by his calling, he boasted of it on 
all possible occasions, appropriate and inappropriate “I am 'a show- 
man’ by profession, and all the gilding shall make nothing else of me 
When a man is ashamed of his ongin, or gets above his business, he 
is a poor devil, who merits the detestation of all who know him ” 
Apart from his singular and absorbing business, Barnum was a good 
average, you might say, typical, American citizen He was twice 
married, had daughters, and was an affectionate husband and father 
He says so and others agree with him The supplement to his Auto- 
biography written by his second wife after his death, shows a genuine 
tenderness which could have been inspired only by a kindly nature, 
and gives an amiable picture of the great showman in his home, with 
a group of grandchildren and great-grandchildren about him 

He was eminently a social creature always, liked people of all sorts, 
to have them in his house, chat with them, laugh with them, frolic with 
them His acquaintance was vast, included everybody In Europe and 
America he fraternized with high and low Samuel Rogers and the 
Bishop of London jested with him. Mark Twain and Matthew Arnold 
visited him He would walk or talk or work or play with whoever 
happened to be his companion at the moment. “As a host he could not 
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be surpassed,*'' says one who visited him often. “He knew the sources 
of cornfort — what to omit doing, as well as what to do, for a guest. He 
had the supreme art of making you really free, as if you were in your 
own house ” 

As in his human relations, so in his intellectual traits, Barnum was 
an average man He was quick, shrewd, immensely keen to grasp the 
practical bearing of a problem If he interested himself in any specula- 
tive matter, he would clarify it speedily, or let it alone, as not worth 
clarifying Hr was an expert mathematician, at least as concerned 
dollars and cents But he had little education and little real interest in 
abstract questions It is important to note that, although his business 
kept him in close contact with all sorts of animals, his Autobiography 
does not show the faintest trace of scientific curiosity Neither does it 
indicate any affection for a single one of the numerous creatures who 
must have come more or less directly under his observation 

Matters of art did not take any more real hold of him than matters 
of mtcllect It IS true, he is careful to inform us that his own taste was 
much above the Museum “I myself relished a higher grade of amuse- 
ment, and I was a frequent attendant at the opera, first-class concerts, 
lectures, and the like ” Also, his admiration for the beauties of nature 
shows Itself in a delicious tirade against those who mar such beauties 
by hideous advertising “It is outrageously selfish to destroy the pleasure 
of thousands, for the sake of a chance of additional gain.” But I do not 
find evidence that either the pamting of Botticelli or a quiet walk in the 
fields afforded him any particular ecstasy 

Barnum’s religion was of a good, practical, working quahty, rather 
than of mystical depth It often appears in queer connections and 
disappears in queerer But, after all, in this muddled world whose 
religion can be consistently counted on^ Barnum’s was, I am sure, 
sincere and genuine at bottom. The worth of salvation and the shadow 
of hell gripped his practical youth and the mfluence of these things 
never let go His little pamphlet on the principles of the Universalist 
faith shows some reading and a good deal of senous thinking, and he 
said shrewd and tender things about life and death both “Of his own 
death he would not speak,” says Mrs Barnum, “of death in the 
abstract he said ‘It is a good thing, a beautiful thing, jus^t as much so 
as life, and it is wrong to grieve about it, and to look on it as an evil ’ ” 
As to life and the beliefs back of it, he remarked, with keen insight, “If 
the fact could be definitely determined, 1 think it would be discovered 
that in this ‘wide-awake’ country there are more persons humbugged 
by behevmg too little than too much ” 

In his relation to the aff'airs of the community at large Barnum was 
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always an active and a useful citizen. Here again he hiaiself is liberal 
with information and commendation, but this testimony is amply 
supported by that of others He was mayor of his own city, Bridgeport, 
and a member of the legislature of Connecticut, and as such he fought 
abuses and advocated reforms, and was always a conspicuous and 
sometimes a significant figure He was a candidate for Congress, but 
according to his own account party considerations defeated him Per- 
haps the voters did not wholly relish being represented by a man whom 
the world at large could not be persuaded to take seriously 

General reforms attracted this zealous worker as well as political 
Above all, for many years he preached — and practised — total absti- 
nence His story of his conversion and final abjuring of alcohol is most 
edifying He lost no occasion of lecturing on the subject, with an 
abundant and vigorous rhetoric “In the course of my life,” he says, 
“I have written much for newspapers, on various subjects, and always 
with earnestness, but in none of these have 1 felt so deep an interest 
as in that of the temperance reform ” And again, in his later years 
“At my stage of life I confess to a deeper interest in the noble cause 
of temperance than I ever had in the largest audience ever assembled 
under canvas ” 

And he worked and gave as well as talked. As his wealth grew, he 
dispensed it with broad and wise liberality, especially contributing to 
the development and improvement of the city in which he lived If I 
cite his own evidence instead of the abundant corroboration of his 
admirers, it is simply because of its delightful naivet6 “I speak of these 
things, I trust,” he says, “with becoming modesty, and yet with less 
reluctance than I should do, if my fellow-citizens of Bridgeport had 
not generally and generously awarded me sometimes, perhaps, more 
than my meed of praise for my unremitting and earnest efforts to 
promote whatever would conduce to the growth and improvement of 
our charming city ” 

But, though Barnum’s avocations and diversions may have been 
politics and philanthropy and reform, his real life was in his business 
From his infancy his thoughts were devoted to making money, to 
getting a good bargain, even on a small scale As a child he was given 
pennies by his grandfather, “to buy raisins and candies, which he 
always instructed me to solicit from the store-keeper at the ‘lowest cash 
price The boy concentrated all his mental energy on the study of 
the qualities that would enable him to get and keep. He was born with 
a natural instmct m such matters “I usually jump at conclusions, and 
almost mvariably find that ray first impressions are correct”, and he 
improved his natural instincts to a point that made him a phenomenon 
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Note, howerer, that the driving force in all this was not the mere 
money-greed itself. In this side of his nature Bamum was distinctly 
and thoroughly American Foreigners are always accusing Americans 
of idolizing the dollar They misunderstand In reality the American 
man of business cares nothing for the dollar. He has not the miser’s 
passion for accumulating as such He is just as ready to spend as he is 
to gain, to fling away the dollars for amusement or benevolence as fast, 
almost, as they come in, unless retaining them is clearly necessary to 
get more What he idolizes is not money, but success, and success in 
business, in money-making, is the crude, obvious form that appeals to 
a nation which has not yet wholly grasped the finer issues and interests 
of life This was eminently true of Barnum To call him avaricious or 
penurious would be absurd To be sure, we have to discount a little 
when he says, “You are much mistaken in supposing that I am so ready 
or anxious to make money On the contrary, there is but one thing m 
the world that I desire — that is, tranquillity ” But it is certain that, 
after he had assured himself against want, what he sought was to carry 
out his projects Those projects happened to involve money-making, 
and he made it 

He did not even care greatly for the things that money gives He 
could, and, when it was necessary, he did, live with the utmost sim- 
plicity When money came, he spent, and no doubt enjoyed, being 
eminently human Besides, great spending, even personal, was great 
advertising But he did not need dollars for luxury any more than for 
the mere pleasure of possessing them 

I wish there were detailed evidence as to the most important of 
Barnum’s business qualities, that of dealing with men His relations 
with them must have been vast and successful, but he himself throws 
little light upon the question Now and then, however, there are 
glimpses of singular tact and aptitude, and I find one observation, 
from a man who knew him well, that is illuminating “In the manage- 
ment of business he was both skilful and acute, but what surprised some 
was the fact that he habitually asked advice of you, whoever you were, 
on every matter he had in hand that could be disclosed In this way 
he got all sorts of opinions, studied their value, and struck such a 
balance -between them as his own judgment led him to think was the 
correct one ” Such methods of procedure go a long way in accounting 
for a successful career 

It cannot be demed that the, most conspicuous feature in Barnum’s 
business activity was the instinct of speculation, of venturesomeness, of 
taking a chance. Earmng was well Saving was well But using your 
brains to make a big profit out of a small investment was far better. 
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“My disposition,” he says, “is, and ever was, of a speculative character, 
and I am never content to engage in any business unless it is of such a 
nature that my profits may be greatly enhanced by jtn increase of 
energy, perseverance, attention to business, tact, etc ” In his youth 
lotteries were much in fashion They suited him exactly, and he loved 
to embark in the wild lotteries of others and to invent wilder of his own 
Even after he had left the lottery for other fields, the same gambling 
instinct clung to him Only he himself used and enjoined upon others 
that combination of iron restraint with boldness which alone can bring 
speculation to success 

As to the moral element of such dubious ventures, Barnum’s career 
offers a most interesting study That he did not mean to delude and 
defraud is obvious enough But his infinite delight in Yankee shrewd- 
ness often blinded him to the damaging fact that such shrewdness is too 
apt to mean plain cheats and lies He was brought up in an atmosphere 
of petty trickery which he himself analyzes with the keenest insight and 
his final comment on it is “Such a school would ‘cut eye-teeth,’ but if 
it did not cut conscience, morals, and integrity all up by the roots, it 
would be because the scholars quit before their education was com- 
pleted'” He wrote a huge and curious book on “The Humbugs of the 
World,” mixing and confusing all sorts of trifling deceptions, elaborate 
frauds, and political and religious delusions and hallucinations. His 
deduction from this study was that mankind liked to be humbugged 
and always would be, that some humbug was legitimate and delightful, 
and that precisely such was his 

Humbug or not, it must not be supposed that his success or his 
wealth was gained without bitter struggle As he himself sums it up, 
with his luminous complacency “A life with the wide contrasts of 
humble origin and high and honorable success, of most formidable 
obstacles overcome by courage and constancy, of affluence that had 
been patiently won, suddenly wrenched away, and triumphantly re- 
gained ” To tell the story m more detail, he began poor, worked hard, 
though he hated work, wandered widely He kept store, he ran nomadic 
shows, he dabbled in journalism, which landed him in jail, whence he 
emerged with a gorgeous ovation that tickled lus whole soul By feeding 
men’s wonder with strange sights he gathered a considerable property. 
Then he became involved, through what seems incredible carelessness, 
in an investment that practically ruined him He took disaster with 
admirable equanimity, set to work with energy and independence to 
reestablish himself, rejected offers of help, milked the world’s gullibility 
once more on an even vaster scale, psttd his honest debts, and shone out 
in the end far more prosperous than when rum overtook him. You 
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could not shake his confidence or his hope. His Museum was burned 
and burned again He laughed and rebuilt it. Competitioii beset him. 
He laughed ^d declared that the desire for amusement was the one 
passion that was inexhaustible. You might tap it more and more deeply 
and never find an end He collaborated with various partners and 
some suggest that the partners contributed largely to the enterprise and 
the success But Barnum got the credit — and the fun At one time he 
thought he had got enough and done enough He would give up and 
rest and let others do the work and have the profit But nature was too 
strong, and back he went again, and kept at it till he died His last 
inquiry of his secretary was “what were the receipts yesterday^” and 
when told they were good, with the figures, he remarked that they 
were not up to the receipts of the Olympia in London 


II 

It will not be disputed that the greatest element in Barnum’s success 
was advertising The rapid development of journalism in the last half 
of the mneteenth century made it preeminently the age of publicity, 
and few human beings have ever lived who enjoyed publicity, or 
understood it, or profited by it, more than Barnum did He recognized 
this himself at all times In 1855 he wrote “Fully appreciating the 
powers of the press (to which more than to any other one cause I am 
indebted for my success in life), I did not fail to invoke the aid of 
‘printer’s ink ’ ” Twenty years later he declared, “Without printer’s ink, 
I should have been no bigger than Tom Thumb ” By repeated, unfail- 
ing, unblushing proclamation of the merits of his goods he drew the 
whole world about him, and so enormous was the force at his command 
that even he did not appreciate its full capacity On one occasion he 
was driven to remark, “I lost a large amount of money that day by not 
having sufficiently estimated the value of my own advertising ” 

Every agency of direct, paid publicity was of course set constantly 
at work with all its resources of flare and glitter Once convinced that 
he had something worth public attention, he did not hesitate to arouse 
that attention by all that printing and painting could devise In his 
homely way he says, “Advertising is to a genuine article what manure 
is to land — it largely increases the product ” 

But direct methods were the smallest part of the matter It was the 
ctmrung and subtle psychological suggestion of every sort and kind that 
counted most Barnum speaks with delight of a sign he saw one day 
on which was written, “Don’t read the other side.’’ Every passerby did 
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read the other side and bought in consequence It was the ingenuity of 
such thu^ that charmed him quite as much as their profit Reporters'* 
“Approachable, democratic in every way, and shrewd, he fairly melted 
to the interviewer, whom he frequently did not wait for, but sent for.”' 
Mystery^ Infinite are the uses of mystery Keep people guessing and 
you keep them interested Crowds^ They bring other crowds Only 
make a man feel that his neighbor wants to enter your door and he will 
jostle the world to get m himself Elephants^ Big, strange creatures, 
aren’t thcy^ Good advertising anywhere But if we buy a farm in plain 
sight from a great railroad and set elephants to ploughing it, what a 
stir we shall make* Pickpockets*’ You might think them a nuisance 
about a show So they are But if you catch one and shut him up 
and tell everybody that a live pickpocket may be seen for a quarter, 
you will draw fools, and some who are not Bamum did it Religion*’ 
We have the gieatest possible respect for religion But if a minister 
attacks our show and we can speak up for ourselves and tell his congre- 
gation that he is mistaken and that we are one of the greatest moral 
influences of the age, well, religion will make as good advertising as 
anything else — and better 

On the dishonest, the fraudulent side of advertising Barnum is 
inexhaustible and delightful The ingenuity of his resource is equaled 
only by the sophistry of his defense The fierce and solemn reprehension 
of the great English magazines as to the first edition of his Autobiog- 
raphy should be read and enjoyed But, after all, these attacks affected 
chiefly one or two conspicuous frauds, which Barnum himself in later 
years did not regard with much pnde Joice Heth, the one hundred and 
sixty year old nurse of Washington, the Mermaid, and the Woolly 
Horse were not creditable adventures Barnum confesses that he lied 
about the age of Tom Thumb and in the earlier Autobiography 
(omitted in the later) insists that, so long as Tom was really a dwarf, 
it made no difference Exaggerated statements, more or less deliberate 
misrepresentations, ingenious and far-fetched suggestion had confused 
the great showman’s conscience to such an extent that, so long as the 
atmosphere of publicity was rosy, its haziness did not seriously disturb 
him Yet when it came to actual business transactions, his substantial 
honesty seems beyond dispute The whole history of his dealings with 
Jenny Lind, told from her side as well as from his, supports this More- 
over, he was firmly convinced of the great principle of advertising, 
which he never loses an occasion to emphasize it only pays to adver- 
tise a good thing Make the public feel that it has got its money’s 
worth, and you may tell it what you please 

As to the speculative aspect of publicity, the necessity of outlay and 
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the uncertainty of return, Bamuin is most interesting and fatstamctives. ’ 
No one had studied the intricacies of the subject more thcnoughly than 
he. Yet he admits that, with all his experience, it is impossible to tell 
what will pay and what will not. “ ‘The public’ is a very strange animal, 
and although a good knowledge of human nature will generally lead a 
caterer of amusements to hit the people, they are fickle and ofttimes 
perverse ” Nothing pleases him more than to combine advertising with 
practical utility When he was conveying Tom Thumb through 
France, the railroad service proved inconvenient and it was necessary 
to substitute other forms of transportation The number of the attend- 
ants and the various accessories made a great display of vehicles 
indispensable But Barnum consoled himself with the thought that it 
all helped to create interest “It was thus the best advertising we could 
have had, and was really, in many places, our cheapest and in some 
places, our only mode of getting from point to point ” 

And always, when he was anxious to inform the world, he believed 
in spending without limit, even if the gain was not directly visible 
A man complained to him once that he had a good article and had 
advertised it but could not sell it “How did you advertise'^” “I put it 
m a weekly newspaper three times, and paid a dollar and a half for it ” 
And Barnum’s comment was, “Sir, advertising is like learning — ‘a little 
is a dangerous thing ’ ” 

If It was a question of getting himself and his wares before the public, 
Barnum was perfectly ready to appreciate the value of abuse as well 
as of commendation Few men have been more scolded, more critici?cd, 
more lavishly and scurnlously ridiculed than he But his skin was 
thicker, apparently, than that of his own elephants, and so the world 
talked about him, he did not much care how it talked He wrote his 
book to expose the humbugs of history, and he was quite willing that 
anybody who wished should expose him A woman came and tried to 
make him buy a pamphlet in which she had found fault w.th his 
procedure My dear madam, he said in substance, write what you 
please “only have the kindness to say something about me, and then 
come to me and I will properly estimate the money value of your 
services to me as an advertising agent ” “It’s a great thing to be a 
humbug,” he quotes from a kindred spirit, “I’ve been called so often 
It means hitting the public in reality Anybody who can do so, is sure to 
be called a humbug by somebody who can’t ” Again and again he 
returns to this point “The object was accomplished and although 
some people pned out ‘humbug,’ I had added to the notoriety which I 
so much wanted and I was satisfied.” Finally, in one precious and 
perfect phrase, he sums up his whole attitude in the matter* “After 
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it wa» a good adyertisaa«it for me, as well as for Ifigginson,* and 
’A would have been pretty difficult to serve me up about these times in 
pnnter’s ink in any form that I should have objected to.” 

Nor was he satisfied with working through the newspapers, or 
through the tongues of others, or through a hundred subtle, indirect 
agencies of every kind. He was always ready to appear before the 
world in person, to tell it of the merits of his shows and incidentally — 
and largely — of his own, to talk anywhere and without limit He 
assures us of his imperturbable coolness on the platform You could 
not upset his equanimity or exhaust his patience His golden, or brazen, 
abundance of words was unstinted, whether with tongue or pen He 
could talk on any subject, telling stories, quoting authors, making 
points of all sorts, and always attracting the attention of wider and 
wider multitudes to the incomparable excellence of the greatest show 
on earth And it cannot be denied that he made words serve his 
purpose with a deftness and facility calculated to increase the distrust 
of even persons who regard those insinuating agents with the ex- 
tremest scepticism. He spoke and wrote well, with lucidity and energy, 
about politics, finance, temperance, general virtue, even religion That 
he did not always live up to the high level of his eloquence is of less 
^account, because a verbal standard so lofty would have been beyond 
the reach of any man But if you take the words by themselves, they 
do tell. The little pamphlet in which he, for a wonder concisely, 
expounds his Universalist beliefs, is a statement of singular vigor and 
directness Do not sentences like these snap and sting ^ “The force of 
habit is indeed strong, but this argument overloads it tremendously. 

, , . If a man cannot will to obey, he.cannot sin He is not a responsible 
actor If death does this we are all alike unmanned There can be 
neither heaven nor hell , we are not men, but things ” 

And It IS everywhere evident that the man was not going before the 
public simply from business motives He loved it The advertising 
instinct was bound up in his nature with an extraordinary childlike 
vamty You can see it written all over him A huge, benevolent, inimita- 
ble expansiveness radiates from every portrayal of his face and figure 
He liked to talk of himself, had a large, shrewd gift of narrating all 
sorts of adventures in which he was the hero — or the butt, at any rate 
the significant personage. He boasted of everything, even of his 
modesty Of one of his earlier undertakings he says, it “led me into still 
another field of enterprise which honorably opened to me that notoriety 
of which in later life I surely have had a surfeit ” But if surfeit means 
enough, it does not appear that the point was ever really reached 
With what joy does he record the arrival of the hme when “visitors 
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began to say that they would give more to see the proprietor of the 
Museum than to view the entire collection of curiosities ” 

And all the jf^nity, all the love of popular applause, or even abuse, 
is poured out in the immense, singular document called “Struggles and 
Triumphs,” the huge Autobiography which sets forth so many things 
.that happened and that did not happen and makes the wide world 
revolve around that jovial heap of kindly egotism What a book! What 
a collection of books' For it was revised over and over, and printed 
and re-pnnted in half a dozen different forms, all ingeniously adapted 
to entice dollars from purses fat and lean and ragged and gorgeous 
How he did love it, how he thought over it and worked over it, the 
precious record of his abounding and world-agitating self Not Henry 
James could have given more care to the revision of his earlier wntmgs 
to suit his later glory than did this busy and in a sense illiterate show- 
man The crude anecdotes, the crowding vulgarisms, of 1855, are 
chastened, to use his own favorite word, m the editions of the seventies, 
so that they may not profane the transformation from thousands of 
readers to tens of thousands Heaven knows there are still enough left 
Up to his death he added a yearly chapter, that not one precious fact 
might be unnoted, and he enjoined upon his disconsolate widow the 
melancholy completion, which unhappily he could not set down i 
himself 

So from the cradle to the grave his impulse was to keep always before 
the people In Mr Conklin’s excellent book about the circus there is a 
vivid picture of Barnum, showing how he reveled in the opportunity 
of exhibiting himself to applauding crowds “Soon after the show 
began he arrived in an open carriage drawn by two horses, with a 
coachman and footman in full livery on the box The whole perform- 
ance came to a stop while he was driven slowly around the hippodrome 
track At intervals he would have the carnage stop, and standing up in 
It, call out in his squeaky voice, T suppose you came to see Barnum, 
didn’t you’’ Wa-al, I’m Mr Barnum’” For fifty years he had been 
proclaiming through a megaphone to the admiring universe, “I’m Mr 
Barnum ” 


III 

The palliation for all this immense and undeniable vulgar egotism, 
the excuse which made the world tolerate it and makes those who read 
about It tolerate it still, was first, the man’s benefaction to humanity 
in public entertainment. Here agpin no one can state his own merits 
more emphatically than he does. “Every man’s occupation should be 
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beneficial to his fellow-man as well as profitable to himself. All else is 
vanity and folly.” “Men, women and children, who cannot live on 
gravity alone, need something to satisfy their gayer, lighter moods and 
hours, and he who ministers to this want is in a business established by 
the Author of our nature,” which is certainly putting the circus under 
respectable patronage But that Bamum did labor to amuse mankmd 
as well as to enrich himself cannot be disputed 

As to the quality of the amusement there may be some question 
Critics, of what, if he had lived fifty years later, he would have called 
a highbrow order, are unsparing m their condemnation If he did not 
degrade and deprave public taste, he at least appealed to much that 
was degraded and depraved in it If he was careful to avoid conflict 
with the more obvious principles of morality, he at least fed the idly 
and vulgarly curious with entertainment that tended to crowd all that 
was fine and noble out of their lives I should not undertake to deter- 
mme the truth of this complicated charge, merely pointing out that the 
reprehensible features of Barnum’s shows gradually gave way to what 
was more wholesome, and that since his time some diversions have 
evolved at least as objectionable as any invented by him The inter- 
esting thing IS his own complete self-complacency in the matter To his 
' mind all that he offered the public was beneficial and improvmg in 
the highest degree and every shade of the harmful was careful elim- 
inated I do not see how this can be urged with more force than in the 
concluding words of the 1 880 edition of his Autobiography “When it 
IS evident that the public, old and young, are not made wiser, better 
and happier by the recreation which I provide for them, my efforts in 
that direction will cease ” 

As to the quantity of amusement furnished there will be less question 
than as to the quahty. “Taken altogether, I think I can, without 
egotism, say that I have amused and instructed more persons than any 
other manager who ever lived ” So writes this creature of infinite 
self-content And he proceeds to give figures to prove that m all he had 
exhibited to over eighty-two rmlhon persons This, of course, as he is 
careful to point out, may include the same visitor many times But 
even so, it is a vast total of human delight And while the majority 
must consist of the youthful and the uneducated, we know that young 
and old, high and low, man and woman, the millionaire, the scholar, 
the preacher, all alike meet at the circus and the menagerie The child 
IS the pretext, but the immortal child in all of us is the explanation 
Who has been such a benefactor to children as Bamum, and who like 
him has teased the child out of the weary and fretted and forgetful 
man? 
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Moreover we forgive much not only to his faculty of entertahong 
others, but to his own exuberant delight in what he was doing. Some 
entertainers are anxious and worried, like the rest of us They make 
amusement a business like another, dry and shrink up in a back office, 
while the huge, mad not of the world is going on about them Not so 
Bamum It was his not and his world, and he savored every thrill of 
its enjoyment as if it were his own He could himself perform, if 
necessary, could do sleight-of-hand tricks, or black up and sing negro 
songs, anything to divert the waiting multitude, if occasion called for 
It lie could plunge into strange antics, for the mere zest, as when he 
visited the South of France in vintage-time “While I was there, 
desiring a new experience, I myself trod out a half barrel or so with 
my own naked feet, dancing the while to the sound of a fiddle ” But 
most of all he reveled in the glory of exhibiting glory He knew it was 
second-hand, knew it was mere reflection With a pretty mock-modesty 
he sometimes tried to shrink into the background But why^ It was 
Bamum who pulled the wires, Barnum who set these puppets dancing 
and doing their clever tncks, and all the world knew it, and he was 
Barnum Why not enjoy it^ 

The truth was, he enjoyed everything Life was a huge joke, and 
jokes were the spice that seasoned his whole existence. From the 
page of his Autobiography to the last there is a succession of jokes, 
some clever, some vulgar, some monstrous, but all side-splittmg, or so 
he found them The taste was inborn, he says, and from his cradle his 
grandfather and all his family made him the butt of a jest about an 
inherited mud-patch called Ivy Island The germ caught in his system 
and for seventy years he played jokes on all about him and expected 
them to be played upon him in return His splendid health, his ever- 
abounding spirits, all conspired to keep him daily and nightly in the 
mood of this perpetual frolic 

Note that there is no particular wit or element of intelligence about 
this fun of Barnum’s Now and then he strikes a happy retort, as when 
die Bishop of London expressed the assurance, at parting, that they 
would meet in heaven, and Bamum said, “If your Lordship is there.” 
But in the mam it is the unfailing outflow of a vigorous temperament, 
taking the form of so-called practical jokes, rich with the suggestion of 
a large, luscious, animal felicity, but not especially diverting in the 
record, and quite often degenerating into dulness 

Also, there were worse elements than dulness The practical joke, as 
every one knows, runs too easily into cruelty, and Barnum’s were not 
exempt from this feature Mr. Benton insists that “his most audacious 
performances and jokes were unqualifiedly good-humored.” So they 
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in intention, no dov&t; but Barnum himself says of the town where 
passed much of his youth, “A joke was never givdh up in Bethel 

j ntil the very end of it was unraveled,” and we all know what that 
leans. It was immensely humorous to send forged dispatches on All 
bols’ Day to his employees, but the man who was informed that his 
ative village was in ashes and his ovm homestead burned could not 
have passed a pleasant hour It was a rollicking jest that a ticket-taker 
should be challenged to a duel by an angry student But “as he expected 
to be shot, he suffered the greatest mental agony About midnight, 
however, after he had been sufficiently scared, I brought him the 
gratifying intelligence that I had succeeded in settling the dispute ” 
Read m cool quiet, these things do not altogether amuse And I feel 
still more the callousness they suggest in Barnum’s apparent complete 
indifference to the scmi-humanity or sub-humanity of the horrible 
creatures that he often exhibited One would think that a nature with 
a shred of sensitiveness would have recoiled from the public display of 
these monstrosities and the sickening, morbid curiosity they fostered 
Sensitiveness of that kind Barnum had not 

Even worse thjfn the mixture of joke with cruelty is the mixture with 
■dnhonesty, because the combination is more easily effected and more 
insidious Barnum’s preoccupation with this side of the matter is 
always evident When, as a boy, he w'as a clerk m a store and tricked 
his customers, he remarks that some of them “were vexed, but most of 
them laughed at the joke ” When he has advanced much farther in 
experience and success, he comforts himself for various odd procedures 
with the reflection that “the public appears disposed to be amused 
even when they arc conscious of being deceived ” The earlier chapters 
of his elaborate study of “Humbug” are largely given up to a specious 
apology for his own career With extreme and far-reaching ingenuity 
he argues that humbug and swindling are very different matters With 
all respect for his cleverness, however, I think the average honest man 
will hold that humbug in everything even remotely connected wuth 
money does mean swindling and nothing else The peculiarity of 
humbug IS that it is swindling with a sense of humor, of practical joke, 
in It This IS what makes it tolerable to the American public, and this is 
just what fascinated Barnum, profitable practical joking But it may 
be questioned whether either the precept or the example was of 
advantage to American youth. 

Yet, in spite of all the callousness and all the trickery inherent in the 
joking habit, there was at the bottom of the jokes, in Bamum’s case, a 
vast and jovial good-nature which /ou cannot help admiring and likii^ 
and enjoying Tried by the final test of the joker, that of being willing 
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tu take a joke on himself, he comes out with an unfailing cheerfulness 
and a hearty sfense of reciproaty which always command respect. 
tells innumerable pranks that were played upon him, in full detail an^4 
with huge impersonal relish. To be sure, he usually contrives a sequft 
by which the rash jester is amply repaid. But it must be admitted th* 
he does not hesitate a moment to show himself in a ndiculous ligh^ 
even when he has been placed there by his own folly And this is onl / 
part of the general winning candor of self-confession, by which, so far 
as he sees, which perhaps is not to the very bottom, he places his whole 
heart before the reader of his pages. At times, as is apt to be the case 
with such candor, he reaches a point of joking self -depreciation that is 
misleading and might easily tempt the critic to judge him more severely 
than he deserves. Thus it was that in his later years, after a life of far- 
extended beneficence, he could say in public, “Mine is usually a 
profitable philanthropy I have no desire to be considered much of a 
philanthropist in any other sense.” 

When finally analyzed, a good deal of philanthropy brings its profit 
in one way or another But few people have had the kindly instinct of 
spreading and promoting joy more fully than Bamum He believed 
that the Americans “with the most universal diflfusion of the means of 
happiness ever known among any people,” were unhappy, and he 
wanted to make them cheerful He believed in laughter, wanted to 
make people laugh, and “men who had not laughed for twenty years, 
or maybe never, held aching sides when it was their good fortune to 
meet P. T Barnum in a merry mood.” He loved children, above all 
things loved to make them happy, and did it, and next to becoming 
like a little child — and Barnum wsis not unlike one — is there any surer 
passport to the Kingdom of Heaven^ He turned his whole circus parade 
out of its route to amuse a sick boy who had dreamed for days of 
seeing it To be sure, these things sooner or later found their way into 
the papers and made famous advertising, and the philanthropy was 
profitable. But the philanthropy was there, just the same, and some men 
like the profit without it. 

So he lived and died, the great showman of the world, making the 
world into a show, making a show of everything in it, and all the time 
himself furnishing the greatest show of all And he knew it, reveled 
in It, was as ready to turn himself into laughter as anything else. The 
glorification of laughter has its weak points, the weakest perhaps being 
that those who laugh easily are inclined to laugh too much and quite 
out of place. But in the world as it is to-day many of us might laugh, 
or smile, a little more, and Bamum at least did his part toward 
diffusing the habit. 
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It is true that at moments, in keen and sincere recollection of his 
Ihgious training, he tried to pull a long face and^ emphasize the 
blemn trumpet tone of the Koran sentence, “The heavens and the 
&rth, think ye that we have created them to be a jest?” With his 
^limitable verbal facility he could reproduce this tone, as he could 
^any others “The endless ages of immortal life are not given to sit 
!>n a flower-bed and sing and play harps, but for the endless develop- 
ment of immortal souls ” But this was not his natural vein, was not in 
the essential temper of his spirit. If he lingers in history at all, or in 
the memory of his American fellow countrymen, whom he amused so 
vastly, It will be as a trifling bubble of riotous and somewhat vulgar 
laughter on the stream of the Infinite Illusion. 
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IVIosT WRITERS after their death go through a period of de- 
preciatiorij but if they have a permanent value, they emerge from it 
and then take their place in the literature of their country Rudyard 
Kipling just now is in this position His point of view is out of favor, 
his smart-alec way, which was always objectionable, now seems in- 
tolerable, and his mannerisms, which at first seemed rather amusing, 
are now exasperating I read recently the Plain Tales from the Hills, 
with which he first made his reputation, and found them little to my 
liking I thought them vulgar and silly The contempt he consistently 
poured on the intelligent and the hard-working set my teeth on edge 
But he was very young when he wrote them, and I suppose he ab- 
sorbed the current ideas of the people round him of whom he wrote 
Much confusion might have been spared the world if they had had 
more sense 

Rudyard Kipling was a grand teller of tales, and my own belief is 
that when his less successful stories are forgotten and a collection is 
made of the best of them, his vitality and variety, his inventiveness 
and narrative skill, will give him high rank among the great story 
tellers of the world Because I think he was at his best when he dealt 
with the India he had known in his childhood and again in the years 
he spent there after leaving school, I have chosen for this collection 
the story called “At the End of the Passage ” 

Edith Wharton was a writer of distinction arid a woman of over- 
whelming culture Putting aside Ethan Frame, a fine story of simple 
people, her work for the most part was concerned with a class that 
appears now to have fallen inco disfavor with writers of fiction in 
America So far as I know, John Marquand is the only writer of 
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talent who has made it the object of his study, but one would hesitate 
to say that he has treated it with indulgence To telL you the truth, 
I have never quite understood why novelists should confine their at- 
tention to truck drivers, farm hands, factory workers, thugs and 
“gangsters, for after all, there are in this country persons of education 
and refinement— doctors, lawyers, scholars, bankers, merchants — and 
It IS hard to see why they should be thought less worthy of notice than 
other sections of the population These and their like are left to the 
writers of detective stones It appears that if you live on Park Avenue, 
own a house in Newport, or soberly dwell on your ancestral estate in 
Virginia, the novelist will have nothing to do with you unless you 
can provide him with a bloody murder Edith Wharton’s story is here 
to remind you that even in Park Avenue human beings are human 

I do not much like the story by Sherwood Anderson that I have 
put here, but I have not been able to find one that I liked better 
The fact is that he did not write very good stones, for he had no very 
good stories to tell, he wrote sketches rather, and it was the cumulative 
effect of them that was striking and valuable In Poor White he said. 
“The town was really the hero of the book . What happened to 
the town was, I thought, more important than what happened to the 
people of the town ” I think that explains why, when you have read 
Winesburg, Ohio you have no vmd recollection of any of the stories 
in It, but a very definite impression of the community None of the 
people stands out clearly, but you have a sort of generalized sense of 
their confusion and bewilderment Sherwood Anderson had a marked 
influence on the American short story, and for that reason I felt he 
should not be left out 

Ring Lardner wrote only a few stories of the first class, but those 
are very good indeed I have placed here one of the best It shows 
to advantage his great skill in reproducing conversation, and his mor- 
dant humor I have placed next to it a little story by Saki He was 
a Scot, a soldier by profession, and his name was H H Munro. He 
was a humorist too, as sardonic as Lardner; but he wrote not of boxers, 
baseball players, barbers, and salesmen like Lardner, he wrote of the 
idle rich who amused themselves in Mayfair and in country houses 
m the pleasant vanished England before the first World War, in which 
he was killed Efforts have been made to introduce him to the favor 
of the American public, but they have, succeeded to no great extent. 
I think he is very funny, and if you don’t, I can’t help it Anyhow “The 
Match-Maker” is short. 

The last name in this group is Katherine Mansfield She wrote little 
and died young. She has been extravagantly praised She was not 
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a genius, but partly by the booming of her literary friends, partly be- 
cause in the poverty of the short story in England at the time she was 
writing, she seemed better than she was, she was acclaimed as such. 
She had a small and delicate talent and a sensitive feehng for visual 
things, but when she tried to write a story of any length, it broke to 
pieces in the middle because it was not supported by a structure of 
suflScient strength. Her slight, charming gift is best shown in short 
pieces such as the one I have pnnted It may amuse you to note 
that in this she has used with effect the surprise ending which the 
elect now look upon as reprehensible This of course is nonsense, the 
surprise ending is excellent if it is logical in this case it gives the 
story its point. 

Since in this section I have been dealing with the more or less il- 
lustrious dead, I think it is the proper place to state why I have 
forborne to include among them so famous an author as O Henry 
He was a prolific and popular writer, but he was very uneven, and 
his best stories are so well known that it seemed hardly worth while 
to insert one of them, and on the other hand I could not but think it 
unfair to him to put one in that was not equal to his best merely be- 
cause it was less well known And I think we are all rather tired of 
O. Henry He made use of coincidence in a manner we are no longer 
ready to accept, and the surprise ending, which was his speciality, 
has by now lost its novelty His technique has something of the effect of 
a conjuring trick you have seen too often, and his ingenuity, great as it 
was, cannot conceal the fact that his themes were few There was little 
variety either in his characters or his plots 


At the End of the Passage 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

The sky is lead and our faces are red. 

And the gates of Hell are opened and riven. 
And the winds of Hell are loosened and driven. 
And the dust flies up in the face of Heaven, 

And the clouds come down in a fiery sheet. 
Heavy to,ratse and hard to be borne 

And the soul of man is turned from his meat, 

T urned from the trifles for which he has striven 
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Sick in hts body, and heavy hearted, 

And his soul flies up like the dust in the sheet 
Breaks from hts flesh and is gone and departed, 

As the blasts they blow on the cholera-horn. 

Himalayan 

Four men, each entitled to ‘life, hberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
sat at a table playing whist The thermometer marked — for them — 
one hundred and one degrees of heat The room was darkened till 
it was only just possible to distinguish the pips of the cards and the 
very white faces of the players A tattered, rotten punkah of white- 
washed calico was puddling the hot air and whining dolefully at each 
stroke Outside lay gloom of a November day in London There was 
neither sky, sun, nor horizon, — nothing but a brown purple haze of 
heat It was as though the earth were dying of apoplexy 

From time to time clouds of tawny dust rose from the ground with- 
out wind or warning, flung themselves tablecloth-wise among the tops 
of the parched trees, and came down again Then a whirling dust- 
devil would scutter across the plain for a couple of miles, break, and 
fall outward, though there was nothing to check its flight save a long 
low line of piled railway-sleepers white with the dust, a cluster of 
huts made of mud, condemned rails, and canvas, and the one squat 
four-roomed bungalow that belonged to the assistant engineer in 
charge of a section of the Gaudhari State line then under construc- 
tion 

The four, stripped to the thinnest of sleeping-suits, played whist 
crossly, with wranghngs as to leads and returns It was not the best 
kind of whist, but they had taken some trouble to arrive at it Mottram 
of the Indian Survey had ridden thirty and railed one hundred miles 
from his lonely post in the desert since the night before, Lowndes of 
the Civil Service, on special duty in the political department, had come 
as far to escape for an instant the nuserable intrigues of an im- 
poverished native State whose king alternately fawned and blustered 
for more money from the pitiful revenues contributed by hard-wrung 
peasants and despairing camel-breeders, Spurstow, the doctor of the 
hne, had left a cholera-stncken camp of coolies to look after itself 
for forty-eight hours while he associated with white men once more. 
Hummil, the assistant engineer, was the host He stood fast and re- 
ceived his friends thus every Sunday if they could come in. When 
one of them failed to appear, he would send a telegram to his last 
address, in order that he might know whether the defaulter were 
dead or alive. There are very many places in the East where it is not 
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good or kind to let your acquaintances drop out of sight even for one 
^ort week. 

The players Were not conscious of any special regard for each other. 
They squabbled whenever they met, but they ardently desired to meet, 
as men without water desire to dnnk They were lonely folk who 
understood the dread meaning of loneliness. They were all under 
thirty years of age, — which, is too soon for any man to possess that 
knowledge. 

‘Pilsener?’ said Spurstow, after the second rubber, mopping his 
forehead 

‘Beer’s out, I’m sorry to say, and there’s hardly enough soda-water 
for to-night,’ said Hummil. 

‘What filthy bad management*’ Spurstow snarled 

‘Can’t help it I’ve written and wired, but the trains don’t come 
through regularly yet Last week the ice ran out, — as Lowndes knows ’ 

‘Glad I didn’t come 1 could ha’ sent you some if I had known, 
though Phew* it’s too hot to go on playing bumblepuppy’ This with 
a savage scowl at Lowndes, who only laughed He was a hardened 
offender 

Mottram rose from the table and looked out of a chink in the 
shutters. 

‘What a sweet day’’ said he. 

The company yawned all together and betook themselves to an aim- 
less investigation of all Hummil’s possessions, — guns, tattered novels, 
saddlery, spurs, and the like They had fingered them a score of times 
before, but there was really nothing else to do 

‘Got anything fresh*’’ said Lowndes 

‘Last week’s Gazette of India, and a cutting from a home paper 
My father sent it out It’s rather amusing’ 

‘One of those vestrymen that call ’emselvcs M P ’s again, is it*” said 
Spurstow, who read his newspapers when he could get them. 

‘Yes Listen to this It’s to your address, Lowndes The man was 
making a speech to his constituents, and he piled it on Here’s a 
sample “And I assert unhesitatingly that the Civil Service m India 
is the preserve — the pet preserve — of the aristocracy of England What 
does the democracy — what do the masses — get from that country, 
which we have step by step fraudulently annexed*’ I answer, nothing 
whatever It is farmed with a single eye to their own interests by the 
scions of the aristocracy They take good care to maintain their lavish 
scale of incomes, to avoid or stifle any inquiries into the nature and 
conduct of their administration; while they themselves force the un- 
happy pleasant to pay with the sweat of his brow for all the luxuries 
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in which they are lapped.” ’ Hummil waved the cutting above fas 
head ‘’Ear* ’ear!’ said his audience. ' 

Then Lowndes, meditatively. ‘I’d give — I’d give three months’ pay 
to have that gentleman spend one month with me and see how the free 
and independent native prince works things Old Timbersides’ — this 
was his flippant title for an honoured and decorated feudatory pnnce 
— ‘has been wearing my life out this week past for money By Jove, hu 
latest performance was to send me one of his women as a bribe!’ 
‘Good for you' Did you accept it^’ said Mottram 
‘No I rather wish I had, now She was a pretty little person, and 
she yarned away to me about the horrible destitution among the king’s 
women-folk The darlings haven’t had any new clothes for neariy 
a month, and the old man wants to buy a new drag from Calcutta, — 
solid silver railings and silver lamps, and trifles of that kind I’ve tried 
to make him understand that he has played the deuce with the 
revenues for the last twenty years and must go slow He can’t sec it * 
‘But he has the ancestral treasure-vaults to draw on There must be 
three millions at least in jewels and com under his palace,’ said HummiL 
‘Catch a native king disturbing the family treasure ' The priests for- 
bid it except as the last resort Old Timbersides has added something 
like a quarter of a million to the deposit m his reign ’ 

‘Where the mischief does it all come from’’ said Mottram 
‘The country The state of the people is enough to make you sick. 
I’ve known the tax-men wait by a milch-camel till the foal was bom 
and then hurry off the mother for arrears And what can I do? I can’t 
get the court clerks to give me any accounts, I can’t raise anything 
more than a fat smile from the commander-in-chief when I find out 
the troops are three months in arrears, and old Timbersides begins 
to weep when I speak to him. He has taken to the King’s Peg heavily, 
— liqueur brandy for whisky, and Heidsieck for soda-water.’ 

‘That’s what the Rao of Jubela took to. Even a native can’t last 
long at that,’ said Spurstow ‘He’ll go out ’ 

‘And a good thing, too Then I suppose we’ll have a council of 
regency, and a tutor for the young pnnce, and hand him back his 
kingdom with ten years’ accumulations ’ 

‘Whereupon that young prince, having been taught all the vices of 
the English, will play ducks and drakes with the money and undo 
ten years’ work in eighteen months I’ve seen that business before,* 
said Spurstow. ‘I should tackle the king with a light hand, if I were 
you, Lowndes They’ll hate you qmte chough under itny circumstances.* 
‘That’s all very well. The man who looks on can talk about the 
light hand, but you can’t clean a pig-stye with a pen dipped in rose- 
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water. I know my risks; but nothing has happened yec. My servant's 
an old Pathan, and he cooks for me They are hardly likely to bribe 
him, and I don’t accept food from my true friends, as they call them- 
selves. Oh, but it’s weary work! I’d sooner be with you, Spurstow. 
There’s shooting near your camp.* 

‘Would you? I don’t think it. About fifteen deaths a day don’t 
incite a man to shoot anything but himself. And the worst of it is that 
the poor devils look at you as though you ought to save them. Lord 
knows, I’ve tried everything My last attempt was empirical, but it 
pulled an old man through He was brought to me apparently past 
hopte, and I gave him gin and Worcester sauce with cayenne. It cured 
him; but I don’t recommend it’ 

‘How do the cases run generally^’ said Hummil 
‘Very simply indeed Chlorodyne, opium pill, chlorodyne, collapse, 
nitre, bricks to the feet, and then — the buming-ghat The last seems 
to be the only thing that stops the trouble It’s black cholera, you know. 
Poor devils' But, I will say, little Bunsee Lai, my apothecary, works 
like a demon. I’ve recommended him for promotion if he comes 
through it all alive.’ 

‘And what are your chances, old man?’ said Mottram. 

‘Don’t know; don’t care much, but I’ve sent the letter in. What 
are you doing with yourself generally'” 

‘Sitting under a table in the tent and spitting on the sextant to 
keep It cool,’ said the man of the survey. ‘Washing my eyes to avoid 
ophthalmia, which I shall certainly get, and trying to make a sub- 
surveyor understand that an error of five degrees in an angle isn’t 
quite so small as it looks I’m altogether alone, / know, and shall 
be till the end of the hot weather ’ 

‘Hummil’s the lucky man,’ said Lowndes, flinging himself into a 
long chair. ‘He has an actual roof — torn as to the ceiling-cloth, but 
still a roof — over his head He sees one train daily. He can get beer 
and soda-water and ice ’em when Glod is good He has books, pictures,’ 
—they were torn from the Graphic , — ‘and the society of the excellent 
sub-contractor Jevins, besides the pleasure of receiving us weekly ’ 
Hummil smiled grimly ‘Yes, I’m the lucky man, I suppose. Jevins 
is luckier ’ 

‘How? Not ’ 

‘Yes. Went out. Last Monday.’ 

‘By his own hand'” said Spurstow quickly, hinting the suspicion that 
was in everybody's mind Therfe was no cholera near Hummil’s sec- 
tion. Even fever gives a man at leeist a week’s grace, and sudden death 
generally implied self-slaughter 
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‘I judge no man this weather,* said Hummil. ‘He had a touch of 
the sun, I fancy; for last week, after you fellows had left, he canM 
into the verandah and told me that he was going home to see his 
wife, in Market Street, Liverpool, that evening. 

‘I got the apothecary in to look at him, and we tried to make him 
lie down After an hour or two he rubbed his eyes and said he believed 
he had had a fit,— hoped he hadn’t said anything rude. Jevins had 
a great idea of bettering himself socially. He was very like Chucks in his 
language ’ 

‘WelP’ 

‘Then he went to his own bungalow and began cleaning a nfle. 
He told the servant that he was going to shoot buck in the morning. 
Naturally he fumbled with the trigger, and shot himself through the 
head — accidentally The apothecary sent in a report to my chief, 
and Jevins is buried somewhere out there Td have wired to you, 
Spurstow, if you could have done anything ’ 

‘You’re a queer chap,’ said Mottram ‘If you’d killed the man 
yourself you couldn’t have been more quiet about the business ’ 

‘Good Lord' what does it matter^’ said Hummil calmly ‘I’ve got 
to do a lot of his overseeing work in addition to my own I’m the 
only person that suffers Jevins is out of it, — ^by pure accident, of 
course, but out of it The apothecary was going to write a long screed 
on suicide Trust a babu to drivel when he gets the chance.’ 

‘Why didn’t you let it go in as suicide^’ said Lowndes. 

‘No direct proof A man hasn’t many privileges in this country, but 
he might at least be allowed to mishandle his own rifle Besides, some 
day I may need a man to smother up an accident to myself Live and 
let live. Die and let die ’ 

‘You take a pill,’ said Spurstow, who had been watching Hummil’* 
white face narrowly ‘Take a pill, and don’t be an ass That sort of 
talk IS skittles Anyhow, suicide is shirking your work If I were Job 
ten times over, I should be so interested in what was going to happen 
next that I’d stay on and watch.’ 

‘Ah' I’ve lost that curiosity,’ said Hummil 

‘Liver out of order'^’ said Lowndes feelingly. 

‘No Can’t sleep That’s worse.’ 

‘By Jove, it is’’ said Mottram ‘I’m that way every now and then, 
and the fit has to wear itself out. What do you take for rt^’ 

‘Nothing. What’s the use? I haven’t had ten minutes’ sleep since 
Friday morning.’ 

‘Poor chap' Spurstow, you ought to attend to this,’ said Mottram. 
*Now you mention it, your eyes are rather gummy and swollen.’ 
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Spuistow, still watching Hununil, laughed lightly, ‘I’ll patch him up, 
later on. Is it tw hot, do you think, to go for a nde?’ 

. ‘Where to^’ said Lowndes wearily. ‘We shall have to go away at 
eight, and there’ll be ndmg enough for us then. I hate a horse, when 
I have to use him as a necessity. Oh, heavens' what is there to do?’ 

‘Begin whist again, at chick points [‘a chick’ is supposed to be eight 
shillings] and a gold mohur on the rub,’ said Spurstow promptly. 

‘Poker A month’s pay all round for the pool, — no limit, — and fifty- 
rupee raises. Somebody would be broken before we got up,’ said 
Lowndes 

‘Can’t say that it would give me any pleasure to break any man in 
this company,’ said Mottram ‘There isn’t enough excitement in it, 
and It’s foolish ’ He crossed over to the worn and battered little camp- 
piano, — wreckage of a married household that had once held the bun- 
galow, — and opened the case. 

‘It’s used up long ago,’ said Hummil. ‘The servants have picked it 
to pieces ’ 

The piano was indeed hopelessly out of order, but Mottram managed 
to brmg the rebellious notes into a sort of agreement, and there rose 
from the ragged keyboard something that might once have been the 
ghost of a piopular music-hall song The men m the long chairs turned 
with evident interest as Mottram banged the more lustily 

‘That’s good'’ said Lowndes ‘By Jove' the last time I heard that 
song was in ’79, or thereabouts, just before I came out ’ 

‘Ah'’ said Spurstow with pride, ‘I was home in ’80 ’ And he men- 
tioned a song of the streets popular at that date 

Mottram executed it roughly Lowndes criticised and volunteered 
emendations Mottram dashed into another ditty, not of the music-hall 
character, and made as if to rise. 

‘Sit down,’ said Hummil ‘I didn’t know that you had any music 
in your composition Go on playing until you can’t think of anything 
more I’ll have that piano tuned up before you come again. Play 
something festive ’ 

Very simple indeed were the tunes to which Mottram’s art and the 
limitations of the piano could give effect, but the men listened with 
pleasure, and in the pauses talked all together of what they had seen 
or heard when they were last at home. A dense dust-storm sprung up 
outside, and swept roaring over the house, enveloping it in the choking 
darkness of midnight, but Mottram continued unheeding, and the 
crazy tinkle reached the ears of the listeners above the flapping of the 
tattered ceiling-cloth 

In the silence after the storm he glided from the more directly 
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{personal songs of Scotland, half humming them as he played, into 
the Evenmg Hymn ’ 

‘Sunday,’ said he, nodding his head 
‘Go on. Don’t apologise for it,’ said Spurstow 
Huramil laughed long and notously ‘Play it, by all means. You’re 
full of surprises to-day I didn’t know you had such a gift of finished 
sarcasm How does that thing go^’ 

Mottram took up the tune 

‘Too slow by half You miss the note of gratitude,’ said Hummil, 
‘It ought to go to the “Grasshopper’s Polka,” — this way And he 
chanted, prestissimo , — 

‘Glory to thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light 

That shows we really feel our blessings How docs it go on? — 

‘If in the night 1 sleepless he. 

My soul with sacred thoughts supply, 

May no ill dreams disturb my rest / — 

Quicker, Mottram' — 

‘Or powers of darkness me molest’’ 

‘Bah’ what an old hypocrite you are’’ 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Lowndes ‘You are at full liberty to make 
fun of anything else you like, but leave that hymn alone It’s as- 
sociated in my mind with the most sacred recollections ’ 

‘Summer evenings m the country, — stained-glass window, — light 
going out, and you and she jamming your heads together over one 
hymn-book,’ said Mottram 

‘Yes, and a fat old cockchafer hitting you in the eye when you 
walked home Smell of hay, and a moon as big as a bandbox sitting 
on the top of a haycock, bats, — roses, — ^milk and midges,’ said Lowndes 
‘Also mothers I can just recollect my mother singing me to sleep 
with that when I was a little chap,’ said Spurstow. 

The darkness had fallen on the room. They could hear Hummil 
squirming in his chair 

‘Consequently,’ said he testily, ‘you sing it when you are seven 
fathom deep in Hell ' It’s an insult "to the intelligence of the Deity 
to pretend we’re anything but tortured rebels ’ 

‘Take two pills,’ said Spurstow, ‘that’s tortured liver.’ 
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The usually placid Hummil is in a vile bad temper. I’m sorry 
for his coolies to-morrow,’ said Lowndes, as the servants brought in 
the hghts and prepared the table for dinner. 

As they were setthng into their places about the miserable goat- 
chops, and the smoked tapioca pudding, Spurstow took occasion to 
whisper to Mottram, ‘Well done, David'* 

‘Look after Saul, then,’ was the reply. 

‘What are you two whispering about'” said Hummil suspiciously. 
‘Only saymg that you are a damned poor host This fowl can’t be 
cut,’ returned Spurstow with a sweet smile. ‘Call this a dinner?’ 

‘I can’t help it You don’t expect a banquet, do you^’ 
Throughout that meal Hummil contrived laboriously to insult di- 
rectly and pointedly all his guests in succession, and at each insult 
Spurstow kicked the aggrieved persons under the table, but he dared 
not exchange a glance of intelligence with either of them Hummil’s 
face was white and pinched, while his eyes were unnaturally large 
No man dreamed for a moment of resenting his savage personalities, 
but as soon as the meal was over they made haste to get away 

‘Don’t go You’re just getting amusing, you fellows I hope I haven’t 
said anything that annoyed you You’re such touchy devils ’ Then, 
changing the note into one of almost abject entreaty, Hummil added, 
‘I say, you surely aren’t going i” 

‘In the language of the blessed Jorrocks, where I dines I sleeps,’ 
said Spurstow ‘I want to have a look at your coolies to-morrow, if 
you don’t mind You can give me a place to he down in, I suppose^’ 
The others pleaded the urgency of their several duties next day, 
and, saddling up, departed together, Hummil begging them to come 
next Sunday As they jogged off, Lowndes unbosomed himself to 
Mottram — 

‘ . And I never felt so like kicking a man at his own table in 

my life. He said I cheated at whist, and reminded me I was in debt' 
’Told you you were as good as a bar to your face! You aren’t half 
indignant enough over it ’ 

‘Not I,’ said Mottram ‘Poor devil' Did you ever know old Hummy 
behave like that before or within a hundred miles of it^’ 

‘That’s no excuse Spurstow was hacking my shin all the time, so 

I kept a hand on myself. Else I should have ’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t You’d have done as Hummy did about Jevins, 
judge no man this weather. By Jove' the buckle of my bridle is hot 
in my hand' Trot out a bit, and ’ware rat-holes ’ 

Ten minutes’ trotting jerked out of Lowndes one very sage remark 
when he pulled up, sweating from every pore — 
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‘ ’Good thing Spurstow’s with him to-night’ 

‘Ye-es. Good man, Spurstow. Our roads turn here. See you again 
next Sunday, if the sun doesn’t bowl me over.’ 

‘S’pwse so, unless old Timbersides’ finance minister manages to dress 
some of my food. Good-night, and — God bless you!’ 

‘What’s wrong now?* 

‘Oh, nothing.’ Lowndes gathered up his whip, and, as he flicked 
Mottram’s mare on the flank, added, ‘You’re not a bad little chap, 
— that’s all.’ And the mare bolted half a mile across the sand, on 
the word. 

In the assistant engineer’s bungalow Spurstow and Hummil smoked 
the pipe of silence together, each narrowly watching the other. The 
capacity of a bachelor’s establishment is as elastic as its arrangements 
are simple A servant cleared away the dining-room table, brought in 
a couple of rude native bedsteads made of tape strung on a light 
wood frame, flung a square of cool Calcutta matting over each, set 
them side by side, pinned two towels to the punkah so that their 
fringes should just sweep clear of the sleepers’ nose and mouth, and 
announced that the couches were ready 

The men flung themselves down, ordering the punkah-coolies by 
all the powers of Hell to pull Every door and window was shut, for 
the outside air was that of an oven The atmosphere within was only 
104°, as the thermometer bore witness, and heavy with the foul 
smell of badly- trimmed kerosene lamps, and this stench, combined 
with that of native tobacco, baked bnck, and dried earth, sends the 
heart of many a strong man down to his boots, for it is the smell of 
the Great Indian Empire when she turns herself for six months into 
a house of torment Spurstow packed his pillow craftily so that he 
reclined rather than lay, his head at a safe elevation above his feet. 
It IS not good to sleep on a low pillow in the hot weather if you 
happen to be of thick-necked build, for you may pass with lively 
snores and gugglings from natural sleep into the deep slumber of 
heat-apoplexy. 

‘Pack your pillows,’ said the doctor sharply, as he saw Hummil 
preparing to he down at full length 

The night-light was tnmmed, the shadow of the punkah wavered 
across the room, and the ‘flick’ of the punkah-towel and the soft whine 
of the rope through the wall-hole followed it Then the punkah flagged, 
almost ceased. The sweat poured from Spurstow’s brow. Should he 
go out and harangue the coolie^ It started forward again with a 
savage jerk, and a pin came out of the’ towels. "When’ this was replaced, 
a tomtom in the coolie-lines began to beat with the steady throb of 
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8 swollen artery inside some brain-fevered skull Spurstow turned or. 
hu side and swore gently. There was no movement on HummJ’s part 
The man had composed himself as ngidly as a corpse, his hands 
clinched at his sides The respiration was too humed for any sus- 
picion of sleep. Spurstow looked at the set face The jaws were 
clinched, and there was a pucker round the quivering eyelids 

‘He’s holding himself as tightly as ever he can,’ thought Spurstow 
*What in the world is the matter with him? — Hummil'’ 

‘Yes,’ in a thick constrained voice. 

“Can’t you get to sleep?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Head hot? ’Throat feeling bulgy? or how?’ 

“Neither, thanks I don’t sleep much, you know ’ 

“’Feel pretty bad?’ 

‘Pretty bad, thanks There is a tomtom outside, isn’t there? I thought 
it was my head at first. . . Oh, Spurstow, for pity’s sake give me 
something that will put me asleep, — sound asleep, — if it’s only for 
six hours'’ He sprang up, trembling from head to foot ‘I haven’t been 
able to sleep naturally for days, and I can’t stand it' — I can’t stand it’’ 

‘Poor old chap'’ 

“That’s no use Give me something to make me sleep. I tell you 
Tm nearly mad I don’t know what I say half my time For three 
weeks I’ve had to think and spell out every word that has come 
through my lips before I dared say it Isn’t that enough to drive a 
man mad? I can’t see things correctly now, and I’ve lost my sense 
of touch My skin aches — my skin aches' Make me sleep Oh, Spurstow, 
for the love of God make me sleep sound It isn’t enough merely to 
let me dream Let me sleep'’ 

‘All right, old man, all right Go slow, you aren’t half as bad as 
you think’ 

The flood-gates of reserve once broken, Hummil was clinging to 
him like a frightened child ‘You’re pinching my arm to pieces ’ 

‘I’ll break your neck if you don’t do something for me No, I didn’t 
mean that Don’t be angry, old fellow ’ He wiped the sweat off himself 
as he fought to regain composure ‘I’m a bit restless and off my oats, 
and perhaps you could recommend some sort of sleeping mixture, — 
bromide of potassium ’ 

‘Bromide of skittles' Why didn’t you tell me this before? Let go 
of my arm, and I’ll see if there’s anytlnng m my cigarette-case to 
suit your complaint.’ Spurstow hunted among his day-clothes, turned 
up the lamp, ope'ned a little sflver cigarette-case, and advanced on 
the expectant Hummil with the damtiest of fairy squirts. 
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‘The last appeal of civilisation,’ said he, ‘and a thing 1 hate to use. 
Hold out your arm. Well, your sleeplessness hasn’t rmned your muscle; 
and what a thick hide it is* Might as well inject a buffalo subcu- 
taneously. Now in a few minutes the morphia will begin working. Lie 
down and wait.’ 

A smile of unalloyed and idiotic delight began to creep over Hum- 
mil’s face ‘I think,’ he whispered, — ‘I think I’m going off now. Gad! 
It’s positively heavenly! Spurstow, you must give me that case to keep; 

you ’ The voice ceased as the head fell back 

‘Not for a good deal,’ said Spurstow to the unconscious form. ‘And 
uow, my friend, sleeplessness of your kind being very apt to relax the 
moral fibre in little matters of life and death, I’ll just take the liberty 
cf spiking your guns ’ 

hie paddled into Hummil’s saddle-room in his bare feet and un- 
cased a twelve-bore rifle, an express, and a revolver Of the first he 
unscrewed the nipples and hid them in the bottom of a saddlery-case; 
of the second he abstracted the lever, kicking it behind a big ward- 
robe The third he merely opened, and knocked the doll-head bolt of 
the grip up with the heel of a nding-boot 

‘That’s settled,’ he said, as he shook the sweat off his hands ‘These 
little precautions will at least give you time to turn You have too 
much sympathy with gunroom accidents’ 

And as he rose from his knees, the thick muffled voice of Humniil 
cried in the doorway, ‘You fool*’ 

Such tones they use who speak in the lucid intervals of delirium 
to their friends a little before they die 

Spurstow started, dropping the pistol Hummil stood in the door- 
way, locking with helpless laughter 

‘That was awf’ly good of you, I’m sure,’ he said, very slowly, feeling 
for his words ‘I don’t intend to go out by my own hand at present. 
I say, Spurstow, that stuff won’t work What shall I do^ What shall 
I do^’ And panic terror stood in his eyes 

‘Lie down and give it a chance Lie down at once ’ 

‘I daren’t It will only take me half-way again, and I shan’t be 
able to get away this time Do you know it was all I could do to 
come out just now** Generally I am as quick as lightning, but you 
had clogged my feet I was nearly caught ’ 

‘Oh yes, I understand Go and he down ’ 

‘No, It isn’t delirium , but it was an awfully mean trick to play on me. 
Do you know I might have died^’ 

As a sponge rubs a slate clean, so some power unknown to Spurstow 
jfiad wiped out of Hummil’s face all that stamped it for the face of 
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a man, and he stood at the doorway in the expression of his lost 
innocence. He had slept back into terrified childhood. 

‘Is he going to die on the spot?’ thought Spurstow. Then, aloud, 
‘All right, my son. Come back to bed, and tell me all about it You 
couldn’t sleep, but what was all the rest of the nonsense?’ 

‘A place, — a place down there,’ said Hummil, with simple sincerity. 
The drug was acting on him by waves, and he was flung from the fear 
of a strong man to the fright of a child as his nerves gathered sense or 
were dulled. 

‘Good God! I’ve been afraid of it for months past, Spurstow. It 
has made every mght hell to me, and yet I’m not conscious of having 
done anything wrong ’ 

‘Be still, and I’ll give you another dose. We’ll stop your nightmares, 
you unutterable idiot 1’ 

‘Yes, but you must give me so much that I can’t get away You 
must make me qmte sleepy, — not just a little sleepy It’s so hard to 
run then ’ 

‘I know it, I know it. I’ve felt it myself. The symptoms are exactly 
as you describe ’ 

‘Oh, don’t laugh at me, confound you' Before this awful sleepless- 
ness came to me I’ve tried to rest on my elbow and put a spur in the 
bed to sting me when I fell back Look’’ 

‘By Jove' the man has been rowelled like a horse' Ridden by the 
nightmare with a vengeance' And we all thought him sensible enough. 
Heaven send us understanding' You like to talk, don’t you^’ 

‘Yes, sometimes. Not when I’m frightened T/ien I want to run. 
Don’t you?’ 

‘Always. Before I give you your second dose try to tell me exactly 
what your trouble is ’ 

Hummil spoke in broken whispers for nearly ten minutes, whilst 
Spurstow looked into the pupils of his eyes and passed his hand before 
them once or twice 

At the end of the narrative the silver cigarette-case was produced, 
and the last words that Hummil said as he fell back for the second 
time were, ‘Put me quite to sleep, for if I’m caught I die, — I die'’ 

‘Yes, yes, we all do that sooner or later, — thank Heaven who has set 
a term to our miseries,’ said Spurstow, settling the cushions under the 
head ‘It occurs to me that unless I drink something I shall go out 
before my time I’ve stopped sweating, and — I wear a seventeen-inch 
collar’ He brewed himself scalding hot tea, which is an excellent 
remedy against heht-apoplexy if* you take three or four cups of it in 
time. Then he watched the sleeper 
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‘A blind face that cnes and can’t wipe its eyes, a blind face that 
chases him down corridors! H’m* Decidedly, Huromil ought to go on 
leave as soon as possible, and, sane or otherwise, he undoubtedly did 
rowel himself most cruelly Well, Heaven send us understanding’’ 

At nud-day Hummil rose, with an evil taste in his mouth, but an 
unclouded eye and a joyful heart 

‘I was pretty bad last night, wasn’t I?’ said he 

‘I have seen healthier men. You must have had a touch of the 
sun Look here if I write you a swingeing medical certificate, will 
you apply for leave on the spot'^’ 

‘No’ 

‘Why not’’ You want it’ 

‘Yes, but I can hold on till the weather’s a little cooler ’ 

‘Why should you, if you can get relieved on the spot'” 

‘Burkett is the only man who could be sent, and he’s a born fool ’ 
‘Oh, never mind about the hne You aren’t so important as all that. 
Wire for leave, if necessary ’ 

Hummil looked very uncomfortable 

‘I can hold on till the Rams,’ he said evasively 

‘You can’t Wire to headquarters for Burkett.’ 

‘I won’t If you want to know why, particularly, Burkett is married, 
and his wife’s just had a kid, and she’s up at Simla, in the cool, and 
Burkett has a very nice billet that takes him into Simla from Saturday 
to Monday That little woman isn’t at all well If Burkett was trans* 
ferred she’d try to follow him If she left the baby behind she’d fret 
herself to death If she came, — and Burkett’s one of those selfish little 
beasts who are always talking about a wife’s place being with her hus« 
band, — she’d die It’s murder to bring a woman here just now. Bur- 
kett hasn’t the physique of a rat If he came here he’d go out; and 
I know she hasn’t any money, and I’m pretty sure she’d go out too. 
I’m salted in a sort of way, and I’m not married Wait till the Rams, 
and then Burkett can get thin down here It’ll do him heaps of good ’ 
‘Do you mean to say that you intend to face — what you have faced, 
till the Rams break^’ 

‘Oh, It won’t be so bad, now you’ve shown me a way out of it. I 
can always wire to you Besides, now I’ve once got into the way of 
sleeping, it’ll be all nght. Anyhow, I shan’t put in for leave That’s the 
long and the short of it ’ 

‘My great Scott' I thought all that sort of thing was dead and 
done with.’ 

‘Bosh! You’d do the same yourself. I feel a new man, thanks to that 
cigarette-case You’re going over to camp now, aren’t you?’ 
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‘Yes; but I’ll try to look you up every other day, if I can.’ 

‘I’m not bad e'nough for that. I don’t want you to bother. Give the 
coolies gin and ketchup’ 

‘Then you feel all right?’ 

‘Fit to fight for my life, but not to stand out in the sun talking to 
you Go along, old man, and bless you’’ 

Hummil turned on his heel to face the echoing desolation of his 
bungalow, and the first thing he saw standing in the verandah was the 
figure of himself He had met a similar apparition once before, when he 
was suffering from overwork and the strain of the hot weather 

‘This IS bad, — already,’ he said, rubbing his eyes ‘If the thing slides 
away from me all in one piece, like a ghost, I shall know it is only my 
eyes and stomach that are out of order If it walks — my head is going ’ 
He approached the figure, which naturally kept at an unvarying 
distance from him, as is the use of all spectres that arc born of over- 
work It slid through the house and dissolved into swimming specks 
within the eyeball as soon as it reached the burning light of the garden 
Hummil went about his business till even When he came in to dinner 
he found himself sitting at the table The vision rose and walked out 
hastily Except that it cast no shadow it was m all respects real 

No living man knows what that week held for Hummil An increase 
of the epidemic kept Spurstow in camp among the coolies, and all 
he could do was to telegraph to Mottram, bidding him go to the 
bungalow and sleep there But Mottram was forty miles away from 
the nearest telegraph, and knew nothing of anything save the needs 
of the survey till he met, early on Sunday morning, Lowndes and 
Spurstow heading towards Hummil’s for the weekly gathering 

‘Hope the poor chap’s in a better temper,’ said the former, swing- 
ing himself off his horse at the door ‘I suppose he isn’t up yet ’ 

‘I’ll just have a look at him,’ said the doctor ‘If he’s asleep there’s 
no need to wake him ’ 

And an instant later, by the tone of Spurstow’s voice calling upoa 
them to enter, the men knew what had happened There was no need 
to wake him 

The punkah was still being pulled over the bed, but Hummil had 
departed this life at least three hours 

The body lay on its back, hands clinched by the side, as Spurstow 
had seen it lying seven nights previously In the staring eyes was 
written terror beyond the expression of any pen 

Mottram, who had entered behind Lowndes, bent over the dead 
and touched the forehead lightly with his lips ‘Oh, you lucky, lucky 
devil I’ he whispered. 
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But Lowndes had seen the eyes, and withdrew shuddering to the 
other side of the room. 

‘Poor chap' poor old chap' And the last time I met him I was angry 

Spurstow, we should have watched him Has he 

Deftly Spurstow continued his investigations, ending by a search 
round the room 

‘No, he hasn’t,’ he snapped. ‘There’s no trace of anything Call the 
servants ’ 

They came, eight or ten of them, whispering and peering over each 
other’s shoulders 

‘When did your Sahib go to bed^’ said Spurstow 

‘At eleven or ten, we think,’ said Hummil’s personal servant 

‘He was well then'' But how should you know^’ 

‘He was not ill, as far as our comprehension extended But he had 
slept very little for three nights This I know, because I saw him walk- 
ing much, and specially in the heart of the mght ’ 

As Spurstow was arranging the sheet, a big straight-necked hunting- 
spur tumbled on the ground The doctor groaned The personal servant 
peeped at the body 

‘What do you think, Chuma?’ said Spurstow, catching the look on 
the dark face 

‘Heaven-born, in my poor opinion, this that was my master has 
descended into the Dark Places, and there has been caught because he 
was not able to escape with sufficient speed We have the spur for 
evidence that he fought with Fear Thus have I seen men of my race do 
with thorns when a spell was laid upon them to overtake them in their 
sleeping hours and they dared not sleep ’ 

‘Chuma, you’re a mud-head Go out and prepare seals to be set on 
the Sahib’s property ’ 

‘God has made the Heaven-born God has made me Who are we, 
to inquire into the dispensations of God’’ I will bid the other serv- 
ants hold aloof while you are reckomng the tale of the Sahib’s property. 
They are all thieves, and would steal ’ 

‘As far as I can make out, he died from — oh, anything, stoppage of 
the heart’s action, heat-apoplexy, or some other visitation,’ said 
Spurstow to his companions. ‘We must make an inventory of his ef- 
fects, and so on ’ 

‘He was scared to death,’ insisted Lowndes ‘Look at those eyes! 
For pity’s sake don’t let him be buried with them open’’ 

‘Whatevei it was, he’s clear of all the trouble now,’ said Mottram 
softly 

Spurstow was peering into the open eyes. 
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‘Come here,’ said he. ‘Can you see anything there?’ 

‘I can’t face \t'’ whimpered Lowndes ‘Cover up the face' Is there 
any fear on earth that can turn a man into that likeness'* It’s ghastly* 
Oh, Spurstow, cover it up!’ 

‘No fear — on earth,’ said Spurstow. Mottram leaned over his shoul* 
der and looked intently 

‘I see nothing except some gray blurs on the pupil There can be 
nothing there, you know ’ 

‘Even so. Well, let’s think It’ll take half a day to knock up any 
sort of coffin, and he must have died at midnight Lowndes, old man, 
go out and tell the coolies to break ground next to Jevins’s grave. 
Mottram, go round the house with Chuma and see that the seals are 
put on things Send a couple of men to me here, and I’ll arrange.’ 

The strong-armed servants when they returned to their own kind 
told a strange story of the doctor Sahib vainly trying to call their 
master back to life by magic arts, — to wit, the holding of a little green 
box that clicked to each of the dead man’s eyes, and of a bewildered 
muttering on the part of the doctor Sahib, who took the little green 
box away with him 

The resonant hammenng of a coffin-hd is no pleasant thing to hear, 
but those who have experience maintain that much more terrible is the 
soft swish of the bed-linen, the reeving and unreeving of the bed-tapes, 
when he who has fallen by the roadside is apparelled for bunal, 
sinking gradually as the tapes are tied over, till the swaddled shape 
touches the floor and there is no protest against the indignity of hasty 
disposal 

At the last moment Lowndes was seized with scruples of con- 
science ‘Ought you to read the service, — from beginmng to end?’ said 
he to Spurstow 

‘I intend to You’re my senior as a civilian You can take it if you 
like.” 

“I didn’t mean that for a moment I only thought if we could get a 
chaplain from somewhere, — I’w wilhng to ride anywhere, — and give 
poor Hummil a better chance That’s all.’ 

‘Boshl’ said Spurstow, as he framed his lips to the tremendous words 
that stand at the head of the bunal service 

After breakfast they smoked a pipe in silence to the memory of the 
dead. Then Spurstow said absently — 

‘ 'Tisn’t in medical science ’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Things in a dead man’s eye.’ ’ 

‘For goodness’ sake leave that horror alone'’ said Lowndes. ‘Fve 
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seen a native die of pure fright when a tiger chivied him. I know what 
killed HummiL’ ^ ‘ 

‘The deuce you do' I’m going to try to see’ And the doctor re- 
treated into the bath-room with a Kodak camera After a few minutes 
there was the sound of something being hammered to pieces, and he 
emerged, very white indeed 

‘Have you got a picture’” said Mottram ‘What does the thing look 
like?’ 

‘It was impossible, of course. You needn’t look, Mottram I’ve tom 
up the films There was nothing there It was impossible ’ 

‘That,’ said Lowndes, very distinctly, watching the shaking hand 
striving to relight the pipe, ‘is a damned he.’ 

Mottram laughed uneasily. ‘Spurstow’s right,’ he said ‘We’re all 
in such a state now that we’d believe anything For pity’s sake let’s try 
to be rational.’ 

There was no further speech for a long time. The hot wind whistled 
without, and the dry trees sobbed Presently the daily tram, winkmg 
brass, burnished steel, and spouting steam, pulled up panting in the 
intense glare. ‘We’d better go on on that,’ said Spurstow ‘Go back to 
work I’ve written my certificate We can’t do any more good here, and 
work’ll keep our wits together. Come on ’ 

No one moved. It is not pleasant to face railway journeys at mid- 
day in June Spurstow gathered up his hat and whip, and, turmng in 
the doorway, said — 

‘There may be Heaven, — there must be Hell 
Meantime, there is our life here We-elP’ 

Neither Mottram nor Lowndes had any answer to the question. 


Roman Fever 

EDITH WHARTON 

From the table at which they had been lunching two American ladies 
of ripe but well-cared-for rmddle age moved across the lofty terrace 
of the Roman restaurant and, leaning on its parapet, looked first at 
each other, and then dovm on the outspread glories of the Palatine and 
the Forum, with the same expression of vague but benevolent approval. 
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As they leaned there a girlish voice echoed up gsdly from the stairs 
leading to the churt below “Well, come along, then,” it cried, not to 
them but to an invisible companion, “and let’s leave the young things 
to their knitting”, and a voice as' fresh laughed back: “Oh, look here, 
Babs, not actually knitting — " “Well, I mean figuratively,” rejoined 
the first. “After all, we haven’t left our poor parents much eke to 
do . ” and at that point the turn of the stairs engulfed the dialogue 
The two ladies looked at each other again, this time with a tinge of 
smiling embarrassment, and the smaller and paler one shook her head 
and coloured slightly 

“Barbara'” she murmured, sending an unheard rebuke after the 
mockmg voice m the stairway 

The other lady, who was fuller, and higher m color, with a small de- 
termined nose supported by vigorous black eyebrows, gave a good- 
humoured laugh “That’s what our daughters think of us'” 

Her companion replied by a deprecating gesture “Not of us indi 
vidually We must remember that It’s just the collective modern idea 
of Mothers And you see — ” Half guiltily she drew from her hand- 
somely mounted black hand-bag a twist of crimson silk run through by 
two fine knitting needles, “One never knows,” she murmuied. “The 
new system has certainly given us a good deal of time to kill, and some- 
times I get tired just looking — even at this ” Her gesture was now ad- 
dressed to the stupendous scene at their feet 

The dark lady laughed again, and they both relapsed upon the view, 
contemplating it in silence, with a sort of diffused serenity which might 
have been borrowed from the spring effulgence of the Roman skies 
The luncheon-hour was long past, and the two had their end of the vast 
terrace to themselves At this oppiosite extremity a few groups, de- 
tained by a lingering look at the outspread city, were gathering up 
guide-books and fumbling for tips The last of them scattered, and the 
two ladies were alone on the air-washed height 
“Well, I don’t see why we shouldn’t just stay here,” said Mrs Slade, 
the lady of the high colour and energetic brows Two derelict basket- 
chairs stood near, and she pushed them into the angle of the parapet, 
and settled herself in one, her gaze upon the Palatine. “After all, it’s 
still the most beautiful view in the world ” 

“It always will be, to me,” assented her friend Mrs. Ansley, with 
so slight a stress on the “me” that Mrs., Slade, though she noticed it, 
wondered if it were not merely accidental, like the random under- 
linings of old-fashioned letter-wliters 
“Grace Ansley was always old-fashioned,” she thought, and added 
aloud, with a retrospective smile. “It’s a view we’ve both been fa- 
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miliar with for a good many years. When we first met here we were 
younger than our girls are now. You remember?” , 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” murmured Mrs. Ansley, with the same un- 
definable stress. — “There’s that head-waiter wondering,” she interpo- 
lated. She was evidently far less sure than her companion of herself and 
of her rights m the world. 

“I’ll cure him of wondering,” said Mrs. Slade, stretching her hand 
toward a bag as discreetly opulent-looking as Mrs Ansley’s Signing 
to the head-waiter, she explained that she and her friend were old lovers 
of Rome, and would like to spend the end of the afternoon looking 
down on the view — that is, if it did not disturb the service'’ The head- 
waiter, bowing over her gratuity, assured her that the ladies were most 
welcome, and would be still more so if they would condescend to re- 
main for dinner A full moon night, they would remember . . , 

Mrs Slade’s black brows drew together, as though references to the 
moon were out-of-place and even unwelcome But she smiled away 
her frown as the head-waiter retreated. “Well, why not'’ We might do 
worse. There’s no knowing, I supjiose, when the girls will be back. 
Do you even know back from where'^ I don’t’” 

Mrs Ansley again coloured slightly “I think those young Italian 
aviators we met at the Embassy invited them to fly to Tarquina for 
tea I suppose they’ll want to wait and fly back by moonlight ” 
“Moonlight — moonlight! What a part it still plays Do you suppose 
they’re as sentimental as we were^” 

“I’ve come to the conclusion that I don’t in the least know what 
they are,” said Mrs. Ansley “And perhaps we didn’t know much more 
about each other ” 

“No, perhaps we didn’t” 

Her friend gave her a shy glance “I never should have supposed 
you were sentimental, Alida ” 

“Well, perhaps I wasn’t ” Mrs Slade drew her lids together in retro- 
spect, and for a few moments the two ladies, who had been intimate 
since childhood, reflected how little they knew each other. Each one, 
of course, had a label ready to attach to the other’s name , Mrs Delphin 
Slade, for instance, would have told herself, or any one who asked her, 
that Mrs Horace Ansley, twenty-five years ago, had been exquisitely 
lovely — no, you wouldn’t believe it, would you'’ . though, of 
course, still charming, distinguished . . . Well, as a girl she had been 
exquisite, far more beautiful than her daughter Barbara, though cer- 
tainly Babs, according to the new standards at any rate, was more ef- 
fective — had more edge, as they say. Funny where she got it, with those 
two nullities as parents Yes; Horace Ansley was — ^well, just the dupli- 
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cate of his wife. Museum specimens of old New Yoric. Good-looking, 
irreproachable, exemplary. Mrs Slade and Mrs. Ansley had lived op- 
posite each other — actually as well as figuratively — ^for years When 
the drawing-room curtains in No. 20 East 73rd Street were renewed. 
No. 23, across the way, was always aware of it. And of all the movings, 
buyings, travels, anniversaries, illnesses — the tame chronicle of an 
estimable pair Little of it escaped Mrs Slade But she had grown 
bored with it by the time her husband made his big coup in Wall Street, 
and when they bought in upper Park Avenue had already begun to 
think “I’d rather live opposite a speak-easy for a change, at least one 
might see it raided ” The idea of seeing Grace raided was so amusing 
that (before the move) she launched it at a woman’s lunch It made a 
hit, and went the rounds — ^she sometimes wondered if it had crossed the 
street, and reached Mrs Ansley She hoped not, but didn’t much mind. 
Those were the days when respectability was at a discount, and it did 
the irreproachable no harm to laugh at them a little 

A few years later, and not many months apart, both ladies lost 
their husbands There was an appropriate exchange of wreaths and 
condolences, and a brief renewal of intimacy m the half-shadow of 
their mourning, and now, after another interval, they had run across 
each other in Rome, at the same hotel, each of them the modest ap- 
pendage of a salient daughter The similarity of their lot had again 
drawn them together, lending itself to mild jokes, and the mutual 
confession that, if m old days it must have been tiring to “keep up” 
with daughters, it was now, at times, a little dull not to 

No doubt, Mrs Slade reflected, she felt her unemployment more 
than poor Grace ever would It was a big drop from being the wife of 
Delphin Slade to being his widow She had always regarded herself 
(with a certain conjugal pride) as his equal in social gifts, as con- 
tributing her full share to the making of the exceptional couple they 
were ■ but the difference after his death was irremediable As the wife 
of the famous corporation laivyer, always with an international case 
or two on hand, every day brought its exciting and unexpected obliga- 
tion the impromptu entertaining of eminent colleagues from abroad, 
the hurried dashes on legal business to London, Pans or Rome, where 
the entertaining was so handsomely reciprocated, the amusement of 
hearing in her wake- “What, that handsome woman with the good 
clothes and eyes is Mrs Slade — the Slade’s wife^ Really^ Generally 
the wives of celebrities are such frumps ” 

Yes, being the Slade’s widow was a dullish business after that. In 
living up to such a husband all her faculties had been engaged, now 
she had only her daughter to live up to, for the son who seemed to 
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have inherited his father’s gifts had died suddenly in boyhood. She 
had fought through that agony because her husband’ was there, to be 
lielped and to help, now, after the father’s death, the thought of the 
boy to mother her daughter; and dear Jenny was such a perfect 
daughter that she needed no excessive mothering. “Now with Babs 
Ansley I don’t know that I should be so quiet,” Mrs Slade sometimes 
half-enviously reflected , but Jenny, who was younger than her bnlhant 
tnend, was that rare accident, an extremely pretty girl who somehow 
made youth and prettmess seem as safe as their absence It was all per- 
plexing — and to Mrs Slade a httle bonng She wished that Jenny 
would fall in love — with the wrong man, even , that she might have to 
be watched, out-manoeuvred, rescued And instead, it was Jenny who 
watched her mother, kept her out of draughts, made sure that she had 
taken her tonic . . . 

Mrs Ansley was much less articulate than her fnend, and her mental 
portrait of Mrs Slade was slighter, and drawn with fainter touches. 
“Ahda Slade’s awfully brilliant, but not as brilliant as she thinks,” 
would have summed it up , though she would have added, for the en- 
lightenment of strangers, that Mrs Slade had been an extremely dash- 
ing girl, much more so than her daughter, who was pretty, of course, 
and clever in a way, but had none of her mother’s — well, “vividness”, 
some one had once called it Mrs Ansley would take up current words 
like this, and cite them in quotation marks, as unheard-of audacities 
No, Jenny was not like her mother Sometimes Mrs Ansley thought 
Alida Slade was disappointed, on the whole she had had a sad life. 
Full of failures and mistakes, Mrs Ansley had always been rather sorry 
for her ... 

So these two ladies visualized each other, each through the wrong 
end of her little telescope 


II 

For a long time they continued to sit side by side without speakmg. 
It seemed as though, to both, there was a relief in laying down their 
somewhat futile activities in the presence of the vast Memento Mon 
which faced them Mrs Slade sat quite still, her eyes fixed on the 
golden slope of the Palace of the Caesars, and after a while Mrs. 
Ansley ceased to fidget with her bag, and she too sank into meditation. 
Like many intimate friends, the two ladies had never before had oc- 
casion to be silent together, and Mrs * Ansley was slightly embarrassed 
by what seemed, after so many years, a new stage in their intimacy, 
and one with which she did not yet know how to deal. 
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’ Suddenly the air was full of that deep clangour of bells which peri- 
odically covers Rome with a roof of silver. Mrs Slade glanced at her 
wrist-watch “Five o’clock already,” she said, as though surprised. 

Mrs Ansley suggested interrogatively “There’s bridge at the Em- 
bassy at five ” For a long time Mrs Slade did not answer. She appeared 
to be lost in contemplation, and Mrs Ansley thought the remark had 
escaped her But after a while she said, as if speaking out of a dream 
“Bridge, did you say’ Not unless you want to . . But I don’t think 

I will, you know ” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs Ansley hastened to assure her “I don’t care to at 
all It’s so lovely here, and so full of old memories, as you say” She 
settled herself in her chair, and almost furtively drew forth her knit- 
ting Mrs Slade took sideway note of this activity, but her own beauti- 
fully carcd-for hands remained motionless on her knee 

“I was just thinking,” she said slowly, “what different things Rome 
stands for to each generation of travellers To our grandmothers, 
Roman fever, to our mothers, sentimental dangers — how we used to 
be guarded' — to our daughters, no more dangers than the middle of 
Main Street They don’t know it — ^but how much they’re missing'” 
The long golden light was beginning to pale, and Mrs Ansley lifted 
her knitting a little closer to her eyes “Yes, how we were guarded'” 

“I always used to think,” Mrs Slade continued, “that our mothers 
had a much more difficult job than our grandmothers When Roman 
fever stalked the streets it must have been comparatively easy to gather 
in the girls at the danger hour, but when you and I were young, with 
such beauty calling us, and the spice of disobedience thrown m, ana 
no worse risk than catching cold during the cool hour after sunset, the 
mothers used to be put to it to keep us m — didn’t they’” 

She turned again toward Mrs Ansley, but the latter had reached a 
delicate point m her knitting “One, two, three — slip two, yes, they 
must have been,” she assented, without looking up 

Mrs Slade’s eyes rested on her with a deepened attention. “She can 
knit — m the face of this' How like her . ” 

Mrs Slade leaned back, brooding, her eyes ranging from the ruins 
which faced her to the long green hollow of the Forum, the fading 
glow of the church fronts beyond it, and the outlying immensity of 
the Colosseum Suddenly she thought’ “It’s all very well to say that 
our girls have done away with sentiment and moonlight But if Babs 
Ansley isn’t out to catch that young aviator — the one who’s a Marchese 
— then I don’t know anything And Jenny has no chance beside her. 
I know that too I wonder if that’s why Grace Ansley likes the two 
girls to go everywhere together? My poor Jenny as a foil — !” Mrs. Slade 
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gave a hardly audible laugh, and at the sound Mrs.. Ansley dropped 
her knitting. , 

“Yes—?” 

“I — oh, nothing. I was only thinking how your Babs carries every- 
thing before her. That Campolieri boy is one of the best matches in 
Rome. Don’t look so innocent, my dear — ^you know he is And I was 
wondering, ever so respectfully, you understand . wondering how 
two such exemplary characters as you and Horace had managed to 
produce anything quite so dynamic.” Mrs Slade laughed again, with a 
touch of asperity 

Mrs. Ansley’s hands lay inert across her needles She looked straight 
out at the great accumulated wreckage of passion and splendour at her 
feet But her small profile was almost expressionless At length she said : 
“I think you overrate Babs, my dear.” 

Mrs Slade’s tone grew easier. “No, I don’t I appreciate her. And 
perhaps envy you Oh, my girl’s perfect, if I were a chrome invalid I’d 
— well, I think I’d rather be in Jenny’s hands There must be times 
. . . but there! I always wanted a brilliant daughter . . and never 

quite understood why I got an angel instead ” 

Mrs. Ansley echoed her laugh in a faint murmur “Babs is an angel 
too ” 

“Of course — of course’ But she’s got rainbow wings Well, they’re 
wandering by the sea with their young men, and here we sit . . and 

It all brings back the past a little too acutely ” 

Mrs Ansley had resumed her kmtting One might almost have 
imagined (if one had known her less well, Mrs Slade reflected) that, 
for her also, too many memories rose from the lengthening shadows of 
those august ruins But no , she was sunply absorbed in her work What 
was there for her to worry about’’ She knew that Babs would almost 
certainly come back engaged to the extremely eligible Campolieri 
“And she’ll sell the New York house, and settle down near them in 
Rome, and never be in their way . she’s much too tactful But she’ll 
have an excellent cook, and just the right people in for bridge and 
cocktails . . and a perfectly peaceful old age among her grandchil- 
dren ” 

Mrs Slade broke off this prophetic flight with a recoil of self-disgust. 
There was no one of whom she had less right to think unkindly than 
of Grace Ansley Would she never cure herself of envying her’’ Perhaps 
she had begun too long ago 

She stood up and leaned against the parapet, fillmg her troubled 
eyes with the tranquillizing magic of the hour But instead of tranquilliz- 
ing her the sight seemed to increase her exasperation. Her gaze turned 
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toward the Colosseum. Already its golden flank was drowned in purple 
shadow, and above it the sky curved crystal clear, without li^t or 
colour It was the moment when afternoon and evening hang balanced 
in mid-heaven 

Mrs Slade turned back and laid her hand on her friend’s arm The 
gesture was so abrupt that Mrs. Ansley looked up, startled. 

“The sun’s set. You’re not afraid, my dear^” 

“Afraid—?” 

“Of Roman fever or pneumonia? I remember how ill you were that 
winter As a girl you had a very delicate throat, hadn’t you?” 

“Oh, we’re all right up here Down below, in the Forum, it does 
get deathly cold, all of a sudden . but not here ” 

“Ah, of course you know because you had to be so careful ” Mrs 
Slade turned back to the parapet She thought “I must make one 
more effort not to hate her ” Aloud she said “Whenever I look at the 
Forum from up here, I remember that story about a great-aunt of yours, 
wasn’t she? A dreadfully wicked great-aunt?” 

“Oh, yes, Great-aunt Harriet The one who was supposed to have 
sent her young sister out to the Forum after sunset to gather a night- 
blooming flower for her album. All our great-aunts and grandmothers 
used to have albums of dried flowers ” 

Mrs Slade nodded “But she really sent her because they were in 
love with the same man — ” 

“Well, that was the family tradition They said Aunt Harriet con- 
fessed It years afterward At any rate, the poor little sister caught the 
fever and died Mother used to frighten us with the story when we 
were children ” 

“And you frightened me with it, that winter w'hen you and I were 
here as girls The winter I was engaged to Delphin ” 

Mrs. Ansley gave a faint laugh “Oh, did I? Really frightened you? 
I don’t believe you’re easily frightened ” 

“Not often, but I was then I was easily frightened because I was too 
happy. I wonder if you know what that means?” 

“I — ^yes . . .” Mrs Ansley faltered. 

“Well, I suppose that was why the story of your wicked aunt made 
such an impression on me And I thought ‘There’s no more Roman 
fever, but the Forum is deathly cold after sunset — especially after a hot 
day And the Colosseum’s even colder and damper’.” 

“The Colosseuin — ?” 

“Yes. It wasn’t easy to get in, after the gates were locked for the 
ni^t. Far from easy. Still, in those days it could be managed, it was 
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managed, often. Lovers met there who couldn’t meet elsewhere. You 
knew tliat^” 

“I — I daresay. I don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember? You don’t remember going to visit some ruins 
or other one evening, just after dark, and catching a bad chill? You 
were supposed to have gone to see the moon rise. People always said 
that expedition was what caused your illness.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Mrs. Ansley rejoined “Did 
they^ It was all so long ago ” 

“Yes. And you got well again — ^so it didn’t matter. But I suppose it 
struck your friends — the reason given for your illness, I mean — because 
everybody knew you were so prudent on account of your throat, and 
your mother took such care of you . . . You had been out late sight- 
seeing, hadn’t you, that night^” 

“Perhaps I had The most prudent girls aren’t always prudent. What 
made you think of it now^” 

Mrs Slade seemed to have no answer ready. But after a moment 
she broke out “Because I simply can’t bear it any longer — !” 

Mrs. Ansley lifted her head quickly. Her eyes were wide and very 
pale “Can’t bear what’” 

“Why — your not knowing that I’ve always known why you went.” 

“Why I went—’” 

“Yes You think I’m bluffing, don’t you? Well, you went to meet the 
man I was engaged to — and I can repeat every word of the letter that 
took you there ” 

While Mrs Slade spoke Mrs. Ansley had risen unsteadily to her 
feet Her bag, her knitting and gloves, slid in a panic-stricken heap 
to the ground She looked at Mrs. Slade as though she were looking 
at a ghost. 

“No, no — don’t,” she faltered out. 

“Why not’ Listen, if you don’t believe me. ‘My one darling, things 
can’t go on like this I must see you alcHie. Come to the Colosseum 
immediately after dark tomorrow There will be somebody to let you 
in No one whom you need fear will suspect’ — but perhaps you’ve 
forgotten what the letter said?” 

Mrs. Ansley met the challenge with an unexpected comjxisure. 
Steadying herself against the chair she looked at her friend, and re- 
plied : “No, I know it by heart too.” 

“And the signature? ‘Only your D.S.’ Was that it?? I’m nght, am I? 
That was the letter that took you out that evening after dark?” 

Mrs Ansley was still looking at her. It seemed to Mrs. Slade that a 
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slow struggle was going on behind the voluntarily controlled mask of 
her small quiet face. “I shouldn’t have thought she had herself sd well 
in hand,” Mrs. Slade reflected, almost resentfully. But at this moment 
Mrs. Ansley spoke. “I don’t know how you knew. I burnt that letter 
at once.” 

“Yes; you would, naturally — ^you’re so prudent'” The sneer was 
open now “And if you burnt the letter you’re wondering how on earth 
I know what was m it That’s it, isn’t it'”’ 

Mrs. Slade waited, but Mrs. Ansley did not speak 

“Well, my dear, I know what was in that letter because I wrote it'” 

“You wrote it?” 

“Yes ” 

The two women stood for a minute stanng at each other in the last 
golden light Then Mrs Ansley dropped back into her chair “Oh,” she 
murmured, and covered her face with her hands 

Mrs. Slade waited nervously for another word or movement None 
came, and at length she broke out “I hornfy you ” 

Mrs Ansley’s hands dropped to her knee The face they uncovered 
was streaked with tears “I wasn’t thinking of you I was thinking — it 
was the only letter I ever had from him'” 

“And I wrote it Yes, I wrote it' But I was the girl he was engaged 
to. Did you happen to remember that’” 

Mrs. Ansley’s head dropped again “I’m not trying to excuse my- 
self ... I remembered . . .” 

“And still you went’” 

“Still I went ” 

Mrs Slade stood looking down on the small bowed figure at her side 
The flame of her wrath had already sunk, and she wondered why she 
had ever thought there would be any satisfaction in inflicting so pur- 
poseless a wound on her friend But she had to justify herself 

“You do understand’ I found out — and I hated you, hated you 1 
knew you were in love withj^elphin — and I was afraid, afraid of you, 
of your quiet ways, your sweetness . your . . . well, I wanted you 
out of the way, that’s all Just for a few weeks, just till I was sure of 
him. So in a blind fury I wrote that letter . . I don’t know why 
I’m telling you now ” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs Ansley slowly, “it’s because you’ve always 
gone on hating me ” 

“Perhaps Or because I wanted to get the whole thing off my mind ’ 
She paused. “I’m glad you destroyed the letter Of course I never 
thought you’d die ” 

Mrs. Ansley relapsed into silence, and Mrs. Slade, leaning above her, 
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jhtS conscious of u strange sense of isolation, of being cut off from the 
; wSmn current of human communion. “You think me a monster!” 

'■ “I don’t know ... It was the only letter I had, and you say he 
^ ^didn’t write it?” 

, “Ah, how you care for him still •” 

^ “I cared for that memory,” said Mrs. Ansley, 

Mrs. Slade continued to look down on her She seemed physically re- 
duced by the blow — as if, when she got up, the wind might scatter her 
I like a puff of dust Mrs Slade’s jealousy suddenly leapt up again 
’ at the sight All these years the woman had been living on that letter 
How she must have loved him, to treasure the mere memory of its 
ashes' The letter of the man her friend was engaged to. Wasn’t K she 
, who was the monster'’ 

“You tried your best to get him away from me, didn’t you'’ But you 
failed , and I kept him. That’s all ” 

“Yes That’s all ” 

“I wish now I hadn’t told you I’d no idea you’d feel about it as 
' you do, I thought you’d be amused It all happened so long ago, as 
you say, and you must do me the justice to remember that I had no 
reason to think you’d ever taken it seriously. How could I, when you 
were mamed to Horace Ansley two months afterward'’ As soon as you 
could get out of bed your mother rushed you off to Florence and mar- 
ried you. People were rather surprised — they wondered at its being 
done so quickly, but I thought I knew I had an idea you did it out of 
pique — to be able to say you’d got ahead of Delphm and me Girls 
have such silly reasons for doing the most serious things And your 
marrying so soon convinced me that you’d never really cared ” 

“Yes, I suppose it would,” Mrs Ansley assented 
The clear heaven overhead was emptied of all its gold Dusk spread 
over It, abruptly darkening the Seven Hills. Here and there lights be- 
gan to twinkle through the fohage at their feet Steps were coming and 
going on the deserted terrace — ^waiters looking out of the doorway at 
the head of the stairs, then reappeanng^^ith trays and napkins and 
flasks of wine Tables were moved, chairs straightened A feeble string 
of electric lights flickered out Some vases of faded flowers were earned 
away, and brought back replenished. A stout lady in a dust-coat sud- 
denly appeared, asking in broken Italian if any one had seen the elastic 
band which held together her tattered Baedeker She poked with her 
stick under the table at which she had lunched, the waiters assisting 
The corner where Mrs Slade and NJrs Ansley sat.was still shadowy 
^id deserted For a long time neither of them spoke At length Mrs. 
ilade began again: “I suppose I did it as a sort of joke — ” 
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“A joke’” 

“Well, girls »are ferocious sometimes, you know. Girls in love es- 
pecially. And I remember laughing to myself all that evemng at the 
idea that you were waiting around there m the dark, dodging out of 
sight, listening for every sound, trying to get in — . Of course I was 
upset when I heard you were so ill afterward.” 

Mrs. Ansley had not moved for a long time But now she turned 
slowly toward her compamon. “But I didn’t wait He’d arranged 
everything He was there We were let in at once,’’ she said 

Mrs Slade sprang up from her leaning position “Delphin there’ 
They let you in’ — Ah, now you’re lying'” she burst out with violence. 

Mrs Ansley’s voice grew clearer, and full of surprise “But of course 
he was there Naturally he came — ” 

“Came’ How did he know he’d find you there’ You must be raving'” 
Mrs Ansley hesitated, as though reflecting “But I answered the let- 
ter I told him I’d be there So he came ” 

Mrs Slade flung her hands up to her face. “Oh, God — ^you answered' 
I never thought of your answering . .” 

“It’s odd you never thought of it, if you wrote the letter ” 

“Yes I was blind with rage” 

Mrs Ansley rose, and drew her fur scarf about her “It is cold here. 
We’d better go . I’m sorry for you,” she said, as she clasped the 
fur about her throat 

The unexpected words sent a pang through Mrs Slade. “Yes, we’d 
better go” She gathered up her bag and cloak “I don’t know why 
you should be sorry for me,” she muttered 

Mrs. Ansley stood looking away from her toward the dusky secret 
mass of the Colosseum. “Well — because I didn’t have to wait that 
night ” 

Mrs Slade gave an unqmet laugh “Yes, I was beaten there But I 
oughtn’t to begrudge it to you, I suppose At the end of all these years 
After all, I had everything, I had him for twenty-five years And you 
had nothing but that one letter that he didn’t WTitc ” 

Mrs. Ansley was again silent At length she turned toward the door 
of the terrace She took a step, and turned back, facing her companion 
“I had Baibara,” she said, and began to move ahead of Mrs Slade 
toward the stairway. 
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rm a Fool 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

It was a hard jolt for me, one of the bitterest I ever had to face. And 
it all came about through my own foolishness, too Even yet sometimes, 
when I think of it, I want to cry or swear or kick myself. Perhaps, even 
now, after all this time, there will be a kind of satisfaction in making 
myself look cheap by telling of it 

It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I sat in the grand- 
stand at the fall trotting-and-pacing meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should be sitting in the 
grand-stand at all During the summer before I had left my home 
town with Harry Whitehead and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken 
a job as swipe with one of the two horses Harry was campaigning 
through the fall race-meets that year Mother cried and my sister 
Mildred, who wanted to get a job as a school-teacher m our town that 
fall, stormed and scolded about the house all during the week before I 
left They both thought it something disgraceful that one of our family 
should take a place as a swipe with race-horses I’ve an idea Mildred 
thought my takng the place would stand in the way of her getting the 
job she’d been working so long for 

But after all I had to work, and there was no other work to be got A 
big lumbering fellow of nineteen couldn’t just hang around the house 
and I had got too big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers Little 
chaps who could get next to people’s sympathies by their sizes were 
always getting jobs away from me There was one fellow who kept 
saying to every one who wanted a lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned, 
that he was saving money to work his way through college, and I used 
■•■o lay awake nights thinking up ways to injure him without being found 
out I kept thinking of wagons running over him and bricks falling on 
his head as he walked down the street. But never mind him 

I got the place with Harry and I hked Burt fine We got along 
splendid together He was a big nigger with a lazy sprawling body and 
soft, kind eyes, and when it came to a fight he could hit like Jack 
Johnson He had Bucephalus, a big black pacing stallion that could do 
2 09 or 210, if he had to, and I had a little gelding named Doctor 
Fritz that never lost a race all fall when Harry wanted him to win. 

We set out from home late in July in a box car w’th the two horses, 
and after that, until late November, we kept moving along to the race- 
meets and the fairs. It was a peachy time for me, I’ll say that. Some- 
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times QpW I think that boys who are raised regular in houses, and- 
never have a ^ine mgger like Burt for best friend, and go to high 
schools and college, and never steal anything, or get drunk a little, or 
learn to swear from fellows who know how, or come walking up in 
front of a grand-stand in their shirt sleeves and with dirty horsy pants 
on when the races are going on and the gmnd-stand is full of people all 

dressed up What’s the use of talking about it^ Such fellows don’t 

know nothing at all They’ve never had no opportunity. 

But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse and put the 
bandages on after a race and steam a horse out and a lot of valuable 
things for any man to know He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s 
leg so smooth that if it had been the same colour you would think it 
was his skin, and I guess he’d have been a big driver, too, and got to 
the top like Murphy and Walter Cox and the others if he hadn’t been 
black 

Gee whizz' it was fun You got to a county seat town, maybe say on 
a Saturday or Sunday, and the fair began the next Tuesday and lasted 
until Friday afternoon Doctor Fntz would be, say in the 2 25 trot on 
Tuesday afternoon, and on Thursday afternoon Bucephalus would 
knock ’em cold in the ‘free-for-all’ pace It left you a lot of time to hang 
around and listen to horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that 
got too gay, and you’d find out about horses and men and pick up a lot 
of stuff you could use all the rest of your life, if you had some sense 
and salted down what you heard and felt and saw 

And then at the end of the week when the race-meet was over, and 
Harry had run home to tend up to his livery-stables business, you and 
Burt hitched the two horses to carts and drove slow and steady across 
country, to the place for the next meeting, so as to not overheat the 
horses, etc etc , you know 

Gee whizz' Gosh a’ mighty' the nice hickory-nut and beech-nut and 
oaks and other kinds of trees along the roads, all brown and red, and 
the good smells, and Burt singing a song that was called Deep River, 
and the country girls at the windows of houses and everything You 
can stick your colleges up your nose for all me I guess I know where 
I got my education 

Why, one of those little burgs of towns you come to on the way, say 
now on a Saturday afternoon, and Burt says, “Let’s lay up here.” And 
you did 

And you took the horses to a hvery stable and fed them, and you 
got your good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because they could see you 
were race-horse people, and the kids maybe never see a nigger before 
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and was afraid and run away when the two of us walked' down dieir 
main street. • 

And that was before prohibition and all that foolishness, and so you 
went into a saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps come and stood 
around, and there was always someone pretended he was horsy and 
knew things and spoke up and began asking questions, and all you did 
was to he and lie all you could about what horses you had, and I said 
I owned them, and then some fellow said ‘Will you have a drink of 
whisky^’ and Burt knocked his eye out the way he could say, off-hand 
like, ‘Oh well, all right, I’m agreeable to a little nip I’ll spht a quart 
with you.’ Gee whizz' 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my story about. We got home late 
in November and I promised mother I’d quit the race-horses for good. 
There’s a lot of things you’ve got to promise a mother because she 
don’t know any better 

And so, there not being any work in our town any more than when 
I left there to go to the races, I went on to Sandusky and got a pretty 
good place taking care of horses for a man who owned a teaming and 
delivery and storage and coal and real-estate business there It was a 
pretty good place with good eats, and a day off each week, and sleeping 
on a cot in a big barn, and mostly just shovelling in hay and oats to a 
lot of big good-enough skates of horses, that couldn’t have trotted a 
race with a toad I wasn’t dissatisfied and I could send money home 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall races come to Sandusky 
and I got the day off and I went I left the job at noon and had on 
my good clothes and my new brown derby hat, I’d just bought the 
Saturday before, and a stand-up collar 

First of all I went down town and walked about with the dudes. 
I’ve always thought to myself, ‘Put up a good front,’ and so I did it 
I had forty dollars in my pocket, and so I went into the West House, 
a big hotel, and walked up to the cigar-stand ‘Give me three twenty- 
five-cent cigars,’ I said There was a lot of horsemen and strangers and 
dressed-up people from other towns standing around m the lobby and 
in the bar, and I mingled amongst them In the bar there was a fellow 
with a cane and a Windsor tie on, that it made me sick to look at him. 
I like a man to be a man and dress up, but not to go put on that kind 
of airs So I pushed him tiside, kind of rough, and had me a drink of 
whisky And then he looked at me, as though he thought maybe he’d 
get gay, but he changed his mind and didn’t say apything And then 
I had another drink of whisky, just to show him something, and went 
out and had a hack out to the races, all to myself, and when I got 
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there I bought myself the best seat I could get up in the grand-stand, 
but didn’t go in for any of these boxes. That’s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up m the grand-stand as gay as you please 
and looking down on the swipes coming out with their horses, and with 
their dirty horsy pants on and the horse blankets swung over their shoul- 
ders, same as I had been doing all the year before. I liked one thing 
about the same as the other, sitting up there and feeling grand and 
bemg down there and looking up at the yaps and feeling grander and 
more important, too One thing’s about as good as another, if you take 
It just nght I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grand-stand that day, there was 
a fellow with a couple of girls and they was about my age. The young 
fellow was a nice guy all right He was the kind maybe that goes to 
college and then comes to be a lawyer or maybe a newspaper editor 
or something hke that, but he wasn’t struck on himself There are some 
of that kind are all nght and he was one of the ones 

He had his sister with him and another girl and the sister looked 
around over his shoulder, accidental at first, not intending to start 
anything — she wasn’t that kind — and her eyes and mine happened to 
meet 

You know how it is Gee, she was a peach* She had on a soft dress, 
kind of a blue stuff and it looked carelessly made, but was well sewed 
and made and everything I knew that much I blushed when she 
looked right at me and so did she She was the nicest girl I’ve ever seer, 
in my life She wasn’t struck on herself and she could talk proper gram- 
mar without being like a school-teacher or something like that What 
I mean is, she was O K. I think maybe her father was well-to-do, but 
not rich to make her chesty because she was his daughter, as some are 
Maybe he owned a drugstore or a dry-goods store in their home town, 
or something hke that She never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are all O K , too, when you come to that My grand- 
father was Welsh and over in the old country, in Wales he was 

But never mind that. 

The first heat of the first race come off and the young fellow sitting 
there with the two girls left them and went down to make a bet I knew 
what he was up to, but he didn’t talk big and noisy and let every one 
around know he was a sport, as some do He wasn’t that kind Well, 
he come back and I heard him tell the two girls what horse he’d bet on 
and when the heat was trotted tjiey all half got their feet and acted in 
the excited, sweaty way people do when they’ve got money down on a 
race, and the horse they bet on is up there pretty close at the end, and 
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they think maybe he’ll crane on with a rush, but he never does because 
he hasn’t got the old juice in him, come right down to jt. 

And then, pretty soon, the horses came out for the 2.18 pace and 
there was a horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob French had in his 
string, but Bob didn’t own him He was a horse owned by a Mr 
Mathers down at Manetta, Ohio 

This Mr Mathers had a lot of money and owned some coal mines 
or something, and he had a swell place out in the country, and he was 
struck on race-horses, but was a Presbyterian or something, and I think 
more than likely his wife was one, too, maybe a stiffer one than him- 
self So he never raced his horses hisself, and the story round the Ohio 
race-tracks was that when one of his horses got ready to go to the races 
he turned him over to Bob French and pretended to his wife he was sold 
So Bob had the horses and he did pretty much as he pleased and you 
can’t blame Bob, at least, I never did Sometimes he was out to win 
and sometimes he wasn’t I never cared much about that when I was 
swiping a horse What I did want to know was that my horse had the 
speed and could go out in front, if you wanted him to 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob in this race with one of Mr 
Mathers’s horses, which was named ‘About Ben Ahem’ or something 
like that, and was fast as a streak He was a gelding and had a mark 
of 2 21, but could step in 08 or 09 
Because when Burt and I were out, as I’ve told you, the year before, 
there was a nigger, Burt knew, worked for Mr Mathers and we went 
out there one day when we didn’t have no race on at the Marietta Fair 
and our boss Harry was gone home 
And so every one was gone to the fair but just this one nigger and 
he took us all through Mr Mathers’s swell house and he and Burt 
tapped a bottle of wine Mr Mathers had hid in his bedroom, back in a 
closet, without his wife knowing, and he showed us this Ahem horse 
Burt was always struck on being a driver but didn’t have much 
chance to get to the top, being a nigger, and he and the other nigger 
gulped that whole bottle of wine and Burt got a little lit up 

So the nigger let Burt take this About Ben Ahem and step him a mile 
m a track Mr Mathers had all to himself, right there on the farm And 
Mr Mathers had one child, a daughter, kmda sick and not very good 
looking, and she came home and we had to hustle and get About Ben 
Ahem stuck back in the bam 

I’m only telling you to get everything straight ,At Sandusky, that 
afterntxin I was at the fair, this young fellow with the two girls was 
fussed, being with the girls and losing his bet You know how a fellow 
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is that way. One of them was his girl and the other hk sister^ I had 
figured that out. 

‘Gee whizz'* I says to myself, ‘I’m going to give him the dope.’ 

He was mighty nice when I touched him on the shouldei. He and 
the girls were nice to me right from the start and clear to the end. I’m 
not blaming them 

And so he leaned back and I give him the dope on About Ben Ahem. 
‘Don’t bet a cent on this first heat because he’ll go like an oxen 
hitched to a plough, but when the first heat is over go right down and 
lay on your pile ’ That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat any one sweller There was a fat 
man sitting beside the little girl, that had looked at me twice by this 
time, and I at her, and both blushing, and what did he do but have the 
nerve to turn back and ask the fat man to get up and change places 
with me so I could sit with his crowd 

Gee whizz, craps a’mighty' There I was What a chump I was to 
go and get gay up there in the West House bar, and just because that 
dude was standing there with a cane and that kind of a necktie on, 
to go and get all balled up and drink that whisky, just to show off 
Of course she would know, me sitting right beside her and letting 
her smell of my breath I could have kicked myself right down out of 
that grand-stand and all around that race-track and made a faster 
record than most of the skates of horses they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a girl What wouldn’t I have 
give right then for a stick of chewing-gum to chew, or a lozenger, or 
some liquorice, or most anything I was glad I had those twenty-five- 
cent cigars in my pocket and right away I give that fellow one and lit 
one myself Then that fat man got up and we changed places and there 
I was, plunked right down beside her 

They introduced themselves and the fellow’s best girl, he had with 
him, was named Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her father was a manufac- 
turer of barrels from a place called Tiffin, Ohio And the fellow himself 
was named Wilbur Wessen and his sister was Miss Lucy Wessen 

I suppose it was their having such swell names got me off my trolly. 
A fellow, just because he has been a swipe with a race-horse, and works 
taking care of horses for a man in the teaming, delivery, and storage 
business, isn’t any better or worse tlian any one else I’ve often thought 
that, and said it, too. 

But you know how a fellow is There’s something in that kind of nice 
clothes, and the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way she had looked 
at me, awhile before, over her brother’s shoulder, and me looking back 
at her, and both of us blushing 
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1 couldn’t show her up for a boob, could I? 

I made a fool of myself, dial’s what I did. I said my name was 
Walter Mathers from Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all three of them 
the smashmgest he you ever heard. What I said was that my father 
owned the horse About Ben Ahem and that he had let him out to this 
Bob French for raang purposes, because our family was proud and had 
never gone into racing that way, in our own name, I mean. Then I 
had got started and they were all leaning over and listening, and Miss 
Lucy Wessen’s eyes were shining, and I went the whole hog 

I told about our place down at Marietta, and about the big stables 
and the grand brick house we had on a hill, up above the Ohio River, 
but I knew enough not to do it m no bragging way What I did was to 
start things and then let them drag the rest out of me I acted just as 
reluctant to tell as I could Our family hasn’t got any barrel factory, 
and, since I’ve known us, we’ve always been pretty poor, but not asking 

anything of any one at that, and my grandfather, over m Wales 

But never mind that 

We sat there talking like we had known each other for years and 
years, and I went and told them that my father had been expecting 
maybe this Bob French wasn’t on the square, and had sent me up to 
Sandusky on the sly to find out what I could 

And I bluffed it through I had found out all about the a i8 pace, in 
which About Ben Ahem was to start 

I said he would lose the first heat by pacing like a lame cow and 
then he would come back and skin ’em alive after that And to back 
up what I said I took thirty dollars out of my pocket and handed it to 
Mr Wilbur Wessen and asked him, would he mind, after the first heat, 
to go down and place it on About Ben Ahem for whatever odds he 
could get What I said was that I didn’t want Bob French to see me 
and none of the swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and About Ben Ahem went off 
lus stride, up the back stretch, and looked like a wooden horse or a 
sick one, and come in to be last Then this Wilbur Wessen went down 
to the betting-place under the grand-stand and there I was with the 
two girls, and when that Miss Woodbury was looking the other way 
once, Lucy Wessen kmda, with her shoulder you know, kinda touched 
me Not just tucking down, I don’t mean You know how a woman 
ran do. They get close, but not getting gay either You know what 
they do Gee whizz' 

And then they give me a jolt What they had done, when I didn’t 
know, was to get together, and they had decided Wilbur Wessen would 
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bet fifty dollars, and the two girls had gone and put in ten dollars 
each, of their own money, too. I was sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding. About Ben Ahem, and their winning their money, 
I wasn’t worried a lot about that. It come out O K. Ahem steppied the 
next three heats like a bushel of spoiled eggs going to market before 
they could be found out, and Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for 
the money There was something else eating at me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after he had bet the money, and after 
that he spent most of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, and 
Lucy Wessen and I was left alone together like on a desert island Gee, 
if I’d only been on the square, or if there had been any way of getting 
myself on the square There ain’t any Walter Mathers, like I said to 
her and them, and there hasn’t ever been one, but if there was I bet 
I’d go to Marietta, Ohio, and shoot him to-morrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am Pretty soon the race was over, and 
Wilbur had gone down and collected our money, and we had a hack 
down- town, and he stood us a swell supper at the West House, and a 
bottle of champagne beside 

And I was with that girl and she wasn’t saying much, and I wasn’t 
saying much either One thing I know She wasn’t struck on me because 
of the he about my father being nch and all that There’s a way you 
know Craps a’mighty' There’s a kind of girl, you see just once 
m your life, and if you don’t get busy and make hay, then you’re gone 
for good and all, and might as well go jump off a bridge They give 
you a look from inside of them somewhere, and it ain’t no vamping, 
and what it means is — you want that girl to be your wife, and you 
want nice things around her like flowers and swell clothes, and you 
want her to have the kids you’re going to have, and you want good 
music played and no ragtime Gee whizz' 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, across a kind of bay, and it’s 
called Cedar Point And after we had supper we went over to it in a 
launch, all by ourselves Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss Wood- 
bury had to catch a ten o’clock tram back to Tiffin, Ohio, because 
when you’re out with girls like that, you can’t get careless and miss any 
trams and stay out all night, like you can with some kinds of Janes 
And Wilbur blowed himself to the launch, and it cost him fifteen 
cold plunks, but I wouldn’t never have knew if I hadn’t listened He 
wasn’t no tinhorn kind of a sport 

Over at the Cedar Point place, we didn’t stay around where there 
was a gang of common kind of cattle at all 

There was big dance-halls and dimng-places for yaps, and there was 
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a beach you couM walk along and get where it was dark, and we went 
there. • 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither did I, and I was thinking 
how glad I was my mother was all right, and always made us kids 
learn to eat with a fork at table, and not swill soup, and not be noisy 
and rough like a gang you see around a race-track that way 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up the beach and Lucy and I 
sat down in a dark place, where there was some roots of old trees the 
water had washed up, and after that the time, till we had to go back 
in the launch and they had to catch their trains, wasn’t nothing at all 
It went like winking your eye 

Here’s how it was The place we were sitting in was dark, like I said, 
and there was the roots from that old stump sticking up hke arms, and 
there was a watery smell, and the night was like — as if you could put 
your hand out and feel it — so warm and soft and dark and sweet like 
an orange 

I ’most cried and I ’most swore and I ’most jumped up and danced, 
I was so mad and happy and sad 

When Wilbur come back from being alone with his girl, and she saw 
him coming, Lucy she says, ‘We got to go to the tram now,’ and she was 
'most crying, too, but she never knew nothing I knew, and she couldn't 
be so all busted up And then, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got 
up to where we was, she put her face up and kissed me quick and put 
her head up against me and she was all quivering and Gee whizz' 

Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die I guess you know what 
I mean We went in the launch across the bay to the tram hke that, 
and it was dark, too She whispered and said it was like she and I could 
get out of the boat and walk on the water, and it sounded foolish, but 
I knew what she meant 

And then quick we were right at the depot, and there was a big gang 
of yaps, the kind that goes to the fain., and crowded and milling around 
hke cattle, and how could I tell her^ ‘It won’t be long because you’ll 
wnte and I’ll write to you ’ That’s all she said 

I got a chance hke a hay-bam afire A swell chance I got 

And maybe she would write me, down at Marietta that way, and the 
letter would come back, and stamped on the front of it by the U S.A., 
‘There ain’t any such guy,’ or something like that, whatever they stamp 
on a letter that way 

And me trying to pass myself off for a big bug and a swell — to her, 
as decent a little body as God ever made Craps a’mighty — a swell 
chance I got! 
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And then the train come in, and she got on it, and Wilbur Wessen 
he come and shook hands with me, and that Miss Woodbury was nice, 
too, and bowed to me, and I at her, and the train went and 1 busted 
out and cried like a kid. 

Gee, I could have run after that tram and made Dan Patch look like 
a freight tram after a wreck but, socks a’mighty, what was the use? 
Did you ever see such a fool? 

I’ll bet you what — if I had an arm broke right now or a tram had 
run over my foot — 1 wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. I’d go sit down 
and let her hurt and hurt — that’s what I’d do. 

I’ll bet you what — if I hadn’t a drunk that booze I’d a never been 
such a boob as to go tell such a lie — that couldn’t never be made straight 
to a lady like her 

I wish I had that fellow nght here that had on a Windsor tie and 
carried a cane I’d smash him for fair Gosh dam his eyes He’s a big 
fool — that’s what he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find me one and I’ll quit working 
and be a bum and give him my job I don’t care nothing for working, 
and earning money, and saving it for no such boob as myself 


The Golden Honeymoon 

RING LARDNER 

Mother says that when I start talking I never know when to stop 
But I tell her the only time I get a chance is when she ain’t around, 
so I have to make the most of it I guess the fact is neither one of us 
would be welcome in a Quaker meeting, but as I tell Mother, what did 
God give us tongues for if He didn’t want we should use them^ Only 
she says He didn’t give them to us to say the same thing over and over 
again, like I do, and repeat myself But I say 

“Well, Mother,” I say, “when people is like you and I and been mar- 
ried fifty years, do you expect everything I say will be something you 
ain’t heard me say before^ But it may be new to others, as they ain’t 
nobody else lived with me as long as you have.” 

So she says 

“You can bet they ain’t, as they couldn’t nobody else stand you that 
long ” 

“Well,” I tell her, “you look pretty healthy ” 
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“Maybe I do,” she will say, “but I locked even healthier before I 
mamed you.” 

You Can’t get ahead of Mother. 

Yes, sir, we was married just fifty years ago the seventeenth day of 
last December and my daughter and son-in-law was over from Trenton 
to help us celebrate the Golden Wedding My son-in-law is John H 
Kramer, the real estate man He made $12,000 one year and is pretty 
well thought of around Trenton, a good, steady, hard worker The 
Rotarians was after him a long time to join, but he kept telling them his 
home was his club But Edie finally made him join That’s my daughter 
Well, anyway, they come over to help us celebrate the Golden Wed- 
ding and It was pretty crimpy weather and the furnace don’t seem to 
heat up no more like it used to and Mother made the remark that she 
hoped this winter wouldn’t be as cold as the last, referring to the winter 
previous. So Edie said if she was us, and nothing to keep us home, she 
certainly wouldn’t spend no more winters up here and why didn’t we 
just shut off the water and close up the house and go down to Tampa, 
Flonda^ You know we was there four winters ago and stayed five weeks, 
but it cost us over three hundred and fifty dollars for hotel bill alone 
So Mother said we wasn’t going no place to be robbed So my son-in-law 
spoke up and said that Tampa wasn’t the only place in the South, and 
besides we didn’t have to stop at no high price hotel but could rent us 
a couple rooms and board out somewheres, and he had heard that St 
Petersburg, Florida, was the spot and if we said the word he would write 
down there and make inquiries 

Well, to make a long story short, v/e decided to do it and Edie said 
it would be our Golden Honeymoon and for a present my son-in-law 
paid the difference between a section and a compartment so as we could 
have a compartment and have more privatecy In a compartment you 
have an upper and lower berth just like the regular sleeper, but it is 
a shut in room by itself and got a wash bowl The car we went in was 
all compartments and no regular berths at all It was all compartments 
We went to Trenton the night before and stayed at my daughter and 
son-in-law and we left Trenton the next afternoon at 3.23 p m 

This was the twelfth day of January Mother set facing the front of 
the tram, as it makes her giddy to ride backwards. I set facing her, 
which does not affect me. We reached North Philadelphia at 4 03 p. m 
and we reached West Philadelphia at 4 14, but did not go into Broad 
Street We reached Baltimore at 6 30 and Washington, D C , at 7.25 
Our train laid over in Washington _two hours till another train come 
along to pick us up and I got out and strolled up the platform and into 
the Umon Station When I come back, our car had been switched on 
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to another track, but I remembered the name ot it, the La Belle, as 
I had once visited my aunt out in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, where there 
was a lake of that name, so I had no difficulty in getting located. But 
Mother had nearly fretted herself sick for fear I would be left 
“Well,” I said, “I would of followed you on the next train ” 

“You could of,” said Mother, and she pointed out that she had the 
money. 

“Well,” I said, “we are in Washington and I could of borrowed from 
the Umted States Treasury. I would of pretended I was an English 
man ” 

Mother caught the point and laughed heartily 

Our tram pulled out of Washingfton at 9 40 p m and Mother and I 
turned in early, I taking the upper During the night we passed through 
the green fields of old Virginia, though it was too dark to tell if they 
was green or what color When we got up in the morning, we was at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina We had breakfast in the dining car and 
after breakfast I got in conversation with the man in the next compart- 
ment to ours He was from Lebanon, New Hampshire, and a man about 
eighty years of age His wife was with him, and two unmarried daugh- 
ters and I made the remark that I should think the four of them would 
be crowded in one compartment, but he said they had made the trip 
every winter for fifteen years and knowed how to keep out of each 
other’s way He said they was bound for Tarpon Springs 

We reached Charleston, South Carolina, at 12 50 p m and arrived at 
Savannah, Georgia, at 4 20 We reached Jacksonville, Florida, at 8 45 
p. M and had an hour and a quarter to lay over there, but Mother made 
a fuss about me getting off the train, so we had the darky make up our 
berths and retired before we left Jacksonville I didn’t sleep good as the 
train done a lot of hemming and hawing, and Mother never sleeps good 
on a train as she says she is always worrying that I will fall out She 
says she would rather have the upper herself, as then she would not 
have to worry about me, but I tell her I can’t take the risk of having 
It get out that I allowed ray wife to sleep in an upper berth It would 
make talk 

We was up in the morning in time to see our friends from New 
Hampshire get off at Tarpon Springs, which we reached at 6 53 a m 
Several of our fellow passengers got off at Clearwater and some al 
Belleair, where the train backs right up to the door of the mammoth 
hotel Belleair is the winter headquarters for the golf dudes and every- 
body that got off there had their bag of sticks, as many as ten and twelve 
m a bag Women and all When I was a young man we called it shinny 
and only needed one club to play with and about one game of n 
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would of been a-plenty for some of these dudes, the way We played it 
The train pulled into St. Petersburg at 8 ao and when we got off the 
train you would think they was a riot, what with all the darkies barking 
for the different hotels 
I said to Mother, I said 

“It IS a good thing we have got a place picked out to go to and don’t 
have to choose a hotel, as it would be hard to choose amongst them if 
every one of them is the best ” 

She laughed 

We found a jitney and I give him the address of the room my son-in- 
law had got for us and soon we was there and introduced ourselves to 
the lady that owns the house, a young widow about forty-eight years of 
age She showed us our room, which was light and airy with a com- 
fortable bed and bureau and washstand It was twelve dollars a week, 
but the location was good, only three blocks from Williams Parki 

St Pete is what folks calls the town, though they also call it the 
Sunshine City, as they claim they’s no other place in the country where 
they’s fewer days when Old Sol don’t smile down on Mother Earth, 
and one of the newspapers gives away all their copies free every day 
when the sun don’t shine They claim to of only give them away some 
sixty-odd times in the last eleven years Another nickname they have 
got for the town is “the Poor Man’s Palm Beach,” but I guess they's 
men that comes there that could borrow as much for the bank as some 
of the Wilhe boys over to the other Palm Beach 
During our stay we paid a visit to the Lewis Tent City, which is the 
headquarters for the Tin Can Tourists But may be you ain’t heard 
about them Well, they are an organization that takes their vacation 
trips by auto and carries everything with them That is, they bring along 
their tents to sleep in and cook in and they don’t patronize no hotels 
or cafeterias, but they have got to be bona fide auto campers or they 
can’t belong to the organization 

They tell me they’s over 200,000 members to it and they call them- 
selves the Tin Canners on account of most of their food being put up m 
tin cans One couple we seen in the Tent City was a couple from Brady, 
Texas, named Mr and Mrs Pence, which the old man is over eighty 
years of age and they had come in their auto all the way from home, a 
distance of 1,641 miles They took five weeks for the trip, Mr. Pence 
driving the entire distance 

The Tin Canners hails from every State in the Union and in the 
summer time they visit places like New England ^nd the Great Lakes 
region, but in the winter the most of them comes to Florida and scatters 
all over the State. While we was down there, they was a national con- 
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veat«>& of ^em at Gainesvilk, Florida, and they d.6cted a Fredtmia, 
New York, man {is their president His title is Royal Tin Gan Opener 
of the World. They have got a song wrote up which everybody has got 
to learn it before they are a member- 

“The tin can forever! Hurrah, boys' Hurrah' 

Up with the tin can' Down with the foe' 

We will rally round the campfire, we’ll rally once again. 
Shouting, 'We auto camp forever'”’ 

That is something like it And the members has also got to have a tin 
can fastened on to the front of their machine 

I asked Mother how she would like to travel around that way and 
she said 

“Fine, but not with an old rattle brain like you driving ” 

“Well,” I said, “I am eight years younger than this Mr Pence who 
drove here from Texas” 

“Yes,” she said, “but he is old enough to not be skittish ” 

You can’t get ahead of Mother 

Well, one of the first things we done in St. Petersburg was to go to 
the Chamber of Commerce and register our names and where we was 
from as they’s great rivalry amongst the different States in regards to 
the number of their citizens visiting in town and of course our little 
State don’t stand much of a show, but still every little bit helps, as the 
fella says All and all, the man told us, they was eleven thousand names 
registered, Ohio leading with some fifteen hundred-odd and New York 
State next with twelve hundred Then come Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and so on down, with one man each from Cuba and Nevada 

The first night we was there, they was a meeting of the New York- 
New Jersey Society at the Congregational Church and a man from 
Ogdensburg, New York State, made the talk His subject was Rainbow 
Chasing He is a Rotarian and a very convicting speaker, though I 
forget his name 

Our first business, of course, was to find a place to eat and after try- 
ing several places we run on to a cafeteria on Central Avenue that 
suited us up and down We eat pretty near all our meals there and it 
averaged about two dollars per day for the two of us, but the food was 
well cooked and everything nice and clean A man don’t mind paying 
the price if things is clean and well cooked 

On the third day of February, which is Mother’s birthday, we spread 
ourselves and eat supper at the Ppinsettia Hotel and they charged us 
seventy-five cents for a sirloin steak that wasn’t hardly big enough foi 
one. 
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2 said to Moth^: "Wdl,” I said, “I guess it’s a good thing every day 
ain’t your birthday or we would be in the poorhouse.” 

“No,” says Mother, “because if every day was my birthday, I would 
be old enough by this time to of been in my grave long ago ” 

You can’t get ahead of Mother. 

In the hotel they had a card-room where they was several men and 
ladies playing five hundred and this new fangled whist bridge. We also 
seen a place where they was dancing, so I asked Mother would she like 
to trip the light fantastic toe and she said no, she was too old to squirm 
like you have got to do now days We watched some of the young folks 
at it awhile till Mother got disgusted and said we would have to see a 
good movie to take the taste out of our mouth. Mother is a great movie 
heroyne and we go twice a week here at home. 

But I want to tell you about the Park The second day we was there 
we visited the Park, which is a good deal like the one in Tampa, only 
bigger, and they’s more fun goes on here every day than you could shake 
a stick at In the middle they’s a big bandstand and chairs for the folks 
to set and listen to the concerts, which they give you music for all 
tastes, from Dixie up to classical pieces like Hearts and Flowers 

Then all around they’s places marked off for different sports and 
games — chess and checkers and dominoes for folks that enjoys those 
kind of games, and roque and horse-shoes for the nimbler ones I used 
to pitch a pretty fair shoe myself, but ain’t done much of it in the last 
twenty years 

Well, anyway, we bought a membership ticket in the club which 
costs one dollar for the season, and they tell me that up to a couple years 
ago it was fifty cents, but they had to raise it to keep out the riffraff. 

Well, Mother and I put in a great day watching the pitchers and she 
wanted I should get m the game, but I told her I was all out of practice 
and would make a fool of myself, though I seen several men pitching 
who I guess I could take their measure without no practice However, 
they was some good pitchers, too, and one boy from Akron, Ohio, who 
could certainly throw a pretty shoe They told me it looked like he would 
win the championship of the United States in the February tourna- 
ment We come away a few days before they held that and I never did 
hear if he win. I forget his name, but he was a clean cut young fella 
and he has got a brother in Cleveland that’s a Rotarian. 

Well, we just stood around and watched the different games for two 
or three days and finally I set down in a checker game with a man 
named Weaver from Danville, Ilhnqis. He was a pretty fair checker 
player, but he wasn’t no match for me, and I hope ^at don’t sound like 
bragging But I always could hold my own on a checker-board and the 
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folks around here wiH tell you the same thing. I played with this Weaver 
pretty near all mjaming for two or three mornings and he beat me one 
game and the only other time it looked like he had a chance, the noon 
whistle blowed and we had to quit and go to dirmer. 

While I was playing checkers, Mother would set and listen to the 
band, as she loves music, classical or no matter what kind, but anyway 
she was setting there one day and between selections the woman next 
to her opened up a conversation. She was a woman about Mother’s own 
age, seventy or seventy-one, and finally she asked Mother’s name and 
Mother told her her name and where she was from and Mother asked 
her the same question, and who do you think the woman was? 

Well, sir, it was the wife of Frank M Hartsell, the man who was en- 
gaged to Mother till I stepped m and cut him out, fifty-two years ago' 

Yes, sir' 

You can imagine Mother’s surprise' And Mrs Hartsell was surprised, 
too, when Mother told her she had once been friends with her husband, 
though Mother didn’t say how close friends they had been, or that 
Mother and I was the cause of Hartsell going out West But that’s what 
we was Hartsell left his town a month after the engagement was broke 
off and ain’t never been back since He had went out to Michigan and 
become a veterinary, and that is where he had settled down, in Hills- 
dale, Michigan, and finally married his wife 

Well, Mother screwed up her courage to ask if Frank was still living 
and Mrs Hartsell took her over to where they was pitching horse-shoes 
and there was old Frank, waiting his turn And he knowed Mother as 
soon as he seen her, though it was over fifty years He said he knowed 
her by her eyes 

“Why, It’s Lucy Frost!” he says, and he throwed down lus shoes and 
quit the game 

Then they come over and hunted me up and I will confess I wouldn’t 
of knowed him Him and I is the same age to the month, but he seems 
to show it more, some way He is balder for one thing And his beard is 
all white, where mine has still got a streak of brown in it The very first 
thing I said to him, I said 

“Well, Frank, that beard of yours makes me feel like I was back 
north It looks like a regular blizzard ” 

“Well,” he said, “I guess yourn would be just as white if you had it 
dry cleaned ” 

But Mother wouldn’t stand that 

“Is that so'” she said to Frank /‘Well, Charley ain’t had no tobacco 
m his mouth for over ten years'” 

And 1 ain’t' 
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Well, I excused myself from the checker game ana it was pretty close 
to noon, so we decided to all have dinner together and Jthey was nodung 
for It only we must try their cafeteria on Third Avenue. It was a little 
more expensive than ours and not near as good, I thought. I and Mother 
had about the same dinner we had been having every day and our bill 
was $i 10 Frank’s check was $i 20 for he and his wife. The same meal 
wouldn’t of cost them more than a dollar at our place. 

After dinner we made them come up to our house and we all set in 
the parlor, which the young woman had give us the use of to entertain 
company We begun talking over old times and Mother said she was 
a-scared Mrs Hartsell would find it tiresome listening to we three talk 
over old times, but as it turned out they wasn’t much chance for nobody 
else to talk with Mrs Hartsell in the company I have heard lots of 
women that could go it, but Hartsell’s wife takes the cake of all the 
women I ever seen She told us the family history of everybody in the 
State of Michigan and bragged for a half hour about her son, who she 
said IS in the drug business in Grand Rapids, and a Rotanan 

When I and Hartsell could get a word in edgeways we joked one 
another back and forth and I chafed him about being a horse doctor 

“Well, Frank,” I said, “you look pretty prosperous, so I suppose 
they’s been plenty of glanders around Hillsdale ” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve managed to make more than a fair living But 
I’ve svorked pretty hard ” 

“Yes,” I said, “and I suppose you get called out all hours of the night 
to attend births and so on ” 

Mother made me shut up 

Well, I thought they wouldn’t never go home and I and Mother was 
m misery trying to keep awake, as the both of us generally always takes 
a nap after dinner Finally they went, after we had made an engage- 
ment to meet them m the Park the next morning, and Mrs Hartsell 
also invited us to come to their place the next night and play five hun- 
dred But she had forgot that they was a meeting of the Michigan 
Society that evening, so it was not till two evenings later that we had 
our first card game 

Hartsell and his wife lived in a house on Third Avenue North and 
had a private setting room besides their bedroom Mrs Hartsell couldn’t 
quit talking about their private setting room like it was something won- 
derful We played cards with them, with Mother and Hartsell partners 
against his wife and I Mrs Hartsell is a miserable card player and we 
certainly got the worst of it 

After the game she brought out a dish of oranges and we had to 
pretend it was just what we wanted, though oranges down there is like 
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a young man’s whkkers; you enjoy them at first, but they get to be a 
pes^ nuisance.^ 

We played cards again the next night at our place with the same 
partners and I and Mrs. Hartsell was beat again. Mother and Hartsell 
was full of compliments for each other on what a good team they made, 
but the both of them knowed well enough where the secret of their 
success laid. I guess all and all we must of played ten different evenings 
and they was only one night when Mrs. Hartsell and I come out ahead 
And that one night wasn’t no fault of hem. 

When we had been down there about two weeks, we spent one eve- 
ning as their guest in the Congregational Church, at a social give by 
the Michigan Society. A talk was made by a man named Bitting of 
Detroit, Michigan, on How I was Cured of Story Telling He is a big 
man in the Rotanans and give a witty talk 

A woman named Mrs Oxford rendered some selections which Mrs 
Hartsell said was grand opera music, but whatever they was my daugh- 
ter Edie could of give her cards and spades and not made such a 
hullabaloo about it neither 

Then they was a ventriloquist from Grand Rapids and a young 
woman about forty-five years of age that mimicked different kinds of 
birds I whispered to Mother that they all sounded like a chicken, but 
she nudged me to shut up 

After the show we stopped in a drug store and I set up the refresh- 
ments and it was pretty close to ten o’clock before we finally turned 
in. Mother and I would of preferred tending the movies, but Mother 
said we mustn’t offend Mrs Hartsell, though I aisked her had we came 
to Florida to enjoy ourselves or to just not offend an old chatter-box 
from Michigan 

I felt sorry for Hartsell one morning The women folks both had 
an engagement down to the chiropodist’s and I run across Hartsell in 
the Park and he foolishly offered to play me checkers 

It was him that suggested it, not me, and I guess he repented himself 
before we had played one game. But he was too stubborn to give up and 
set there while I beat him game after game and the worst part of it was 
that a crowd of folks had got in the habit of watching me play and there 
they all was, looking on, and finally they seen what a fool Frank was 
making of himself, and they began to chafe him and pass remarks. Like 
one of them said 

“Who ever told you you was a checker player'” 

And 

“You might maybe be good for tiddle-de- winks, but not checkers!” 



I almost felt like letting him beat me a couple games. But the crowd 
would of knowed it was a put up job. 

Well, the women folks joined us in the Park and I wasn’t going to 
mention our little game, but Hartsell told about it himself and admit- 
ted he wasn’t no match for me. 

“Well,” said Mrs Hartsell, “checkers ain’t much of a game any- 
way, is it^” She said: “It’s more of a children’s game, ain’t it^ At least, 
I know my boy’s children used to play it a good deal ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said “It’s a children’s game the way your husband 
plays it, too ” 

Mother wanted to smooth things over, so she said 
“Maybe they’s other games where Frank can beat you.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Hartsell, “and I bet he could beat you pitching 
horse-shoes ” 

“Well,” I said, “I would give him a chance to try it, only I ain’t 
pitched a shoe in over sixteen years ” 

“Well,” said Hartsell, “I ain’t played checkers in twenty years ” 
“You ain’t never played it,” I said 

“Anyway,” says Frank, “Lucy and I is your master at five hundred.” 
Well, I could of told him why that was, but had decency enough 
to hold my tongue. 

It had got so now that he wanted to play cards every night and when 
I or Mother wanted to go to a movie, any one of us would have to pre- 
tend we had a headache and then trust to goodness that they wouldn’t 
see us sneak into the theater I don’t mind playing cards when my part- 
ner keeps their mind on the game, but you take a woman hke Hartsell’s 
wife and how can they play cards when they have got to stop every 
couple seconds and brag about their son in Grand Rapids^ 

Well, the New York-New Jersey Society announced that they was 
goin’ to give a social evening too and I said to Mother, I said : 

“Well, that is one evening when we will have an excuse not to play 
five hundred ” 

“Yes,” she said, “but we will have to ask Frank and his wife to go 
to the social with us as they asked us to go to the Michigan social.” 

“Well,” I said, “I had rather stay home than drag that chatter-box 
everywheres we go ” 

So Mother said 

“You are getting too cranky Maybe she does talk a little too much 
but she is good hearted And Frank is always good company ” 

So I said 

“I suppose if he is such good company you wished you had of mar- 
ked him.” 
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M<>ther laughed and said I sounded like I was jealous. Jealous of a 
cow doctor' , 

Anyway we had to drag them along to the social and I will say that 
we give them a much better entertainment than they had given us 

Judge Lane 6f Paterson made a fine talk on business conditions and 
a Mrs Newell of Westfield imitated birds, only you could really tell 
what they was the way she done it. Two young women from Red Bank 
sung a choral selection and we clapped them back and they gave us 
Home to Our Mountains and Mother and Mrs Hartsell both had lean 
in their eyes. And Hartsell, too 

Well, some way or another the chairman got wind that I was there 
and asked me to make a talk and I wasn’t even going to get up, but 
Mother made me, so I got up and said 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said “I didn’t expect to be called on for a 
speech on an occasion like this or no other occasion as I do not set my- 
self up as a speech maker, so will have to do the best I can, which I 
often say iS the best anybody can do ” 

Then I told them the story about Pat and the motorcycle, using the 
brogue, and it seemed to tickle them and I told them one or two other 
Stories, but altogether I wasn’t on my feet more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes and you ought to of heard the clapping and hollenng 
When I set down Even Mrs Hartsell admitted that I am quite a speech- 
ifier and said if I ever went to Grand Rapids, Michigan, her son would 
make me talk to the Rotarians 

When it was over, Hartsell wanted we should go to their house and 
play cards, but his wife reminded him that it was after 9 30 p m., rather 
a late hour to start a card game, but he had went crazy on the subject 
of cards, probably because he didn’t have to play partners with his 
wife Anyway, we got rid of them and went home to bed 

It was the next morning, when we met over to the Park, that Mrs. 
Hartsell made the remark that she wasn’t getting no exercise so I sug- 
gested that why didn’t she take part in the roque game. 

She said she had not played a game of roque in twenty years, but if 
Mother would play she would play. Well, at first Mother wouldn’t hear 
of it, but finally consented, more to please Mrs. Hartsell than any- 
thmg else 

Well, they had a game with a Mrs. Ryan from Eagle, Nebraska, and 
a young Mrs Morse from Rutland, Vermont, who Mother had met 
down to the chiropodist’s Well, Mother couldn’t hit a flea and they all 
laughed at her and I couldn’t hejp from laughing at her myself and 
finally she quit and said her back was too lame to stoop over. So they 
got another lady and kept on playing and soon Mrs Hartsell was the 
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one everybody was laughing at, as she had a long shot to hit the black 
ball, and as she made the effort her teeth fell out op to the court. I 
never seen a woman so flustered in my hfe. And I never heard so much 
laughing, only Mrs. Hartsell didn’t join in and she was madder than 
a hornet and wouldn’t play no more, so the game broke up 

Mrs Hartsell went home without speaking to nobody, but Hartsell 
stayed around and finally he said to me, he said 

“Well, I played you checkers the other day and you beat me bad and 
now what do you say if you and me play a game of horse-shoes^” 

I told him I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years, but Mother said 
“Go ahead and play You used to be good at it and maybe it will 
come back to you ” 

Well, to make a long story short, I give in I oughtn’t to of never 
tried it, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years, and I only done it 
to humor Hartsell 

Before we started. Mother patted me on the back and told me to do 
my best, so we started m and I seen right off that I was in for it, as I 
hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years and didn’t have my distance And 
besides, the plating had wore off the shoes so that they was points right 
where they stuck into my thumb and I hadn’t throwed more than two 
or three times when my thumb was raw and it pretty near killed me to 
hang on to the shoe, let alone pitch it 

Well, Hartsell throws the awkwardest shoe I ever seen pitched and 
to see him pitch you wouldn’t think he would ever come nowheres 
near, but he is also the luckiest pitcher I ever seen and he made some 
pitches where the shoe lit five and sue feet short and then schoonered 
up and was a ringer They’s no use trying to beat that kind of luck 
They was a pretty fair size crowd watching us and four or five other 
ladies besides Mother, and it seems like, when Hartsell pitches, he has 
got to chew and it kept the ladies on the anxious seat as he don’t seem 
to care which way he is facing when he leaves go 

You would think a man as old as him would of leamt more manners. 
Well, to make a long story short, I was just beginning to get my dis- 
tance when I had to give up on account of my thumb, which I showed 
It to Hartsell and he seen I couldn’t go on, as it was raw and bleeding 
Even if I could of stood it to go on myself, Mother wouldn’t of allowed 
It after she seen my thumb So anyway I quit and Hartsell said the score 
was nineteen to six, but I don’t know what it was. Or don’t care, 
neither. 

Well, Mother and I went home and I said I hojied we was through 
with the Hartsells as I was sick and tired of them, but it seemed like she 
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had promised we woald go over to their house that evenii^ for another 
game of their eyerlastit^ cards. 

Well, my thumb was giving me considerable pain and I felt kind of 
out of sorts and I guess maybe I forgot myself, but apyway, when we 
was about through playing Hartsell made the remark that he wouldn’t 
never lose a game of cards if he could always have Mother for a partner. 
So I said: 

“Well, you had a chance fifty years ago to always have her for a 
partner, but you wasn’t man enough to keep her.” 

I was sorry the minute I had said it and Hartsell didn’t know what 
to say and for once his wife couldn’t say nothing Mother tried to 
smooth things over by making the remark that I must of had some- 
thing stronger than tea or I wouldn’t talk so silly. But Mrs Hartsell 
had froze up like an iceberg and hardly said good night to us and I bet 
her and Frank put in a pleasant hour after we was gone 

As we was leaving, Mother said to him “Never mind Charley’s non- 
sense, Frank. He is just mad because you beat him all hollow pitching 
horse-shoes and playing cards” 

She said that to make up for my slip, but at the same time she cer- 
tainly riled me. I tried to keep ahold of myself, but as soon as we was 
out of the house she had to open up the subject and began to scold me 
for the break I had made. 

Well, I wasn’t in no mood to be scolded So I said 
“I guess he is such a wonderful pitcher and card player that you 
wished you had married him ” 

“Well,” she said, “at least he ain’t a baby to give up pitching because 
his thumb has got a few scratches.” 

“And how about you,” I said, “making a fool of yourself on the 
roque court and then pretending your back is lame and you can’t play 
no more'” 

“Yes,” she said, “but when you hurt your thumb I didn’t laugh at 
you, and why did you laugh at me when I sprained my back'”’ 

“Who could help from laughing'” I said 
“Well,” she said, “Frank Hartsell didn’t laugh ” 

“Well,” I said, “why didn’t you marry him'”’ 

“Well,” said Mother, “I almost wished I had'” 

“And I wished so, too'” I said. 

“I’ll remember that'” said Mother, and that’s the last word she said 
to me for two days. 

We seen the Hartsells the next day in the Park and I was willmg to 
apologize, but they Just nodded to us. And a couple days later we heard 
they had left for Orlando where they have got relatives 



1 ttvkbed they had went there in the first place. 

Mother and 1 made it up setting on a bench. 

“Listen, Charley,” she said “This is our Golden Honeymoon and wt 
don’t want the whole thing spoilt with a silly old quarrel.” 

“Well,” I said, “did you mean that about wishing you had married 
HartselP” 

“Of course not,” she said, “that is, if you didn’t mean that you 
wished I had, too.” 

So I said. 

“I was just tired and all wrought up I thank God you chose me in- 
stead of him as they’s no other woman in the world who I could of lived 
with all these years ” 

“How about Mrs HartselP” says Mother 

“Good gracious'” I said “Imagine being married to a woman that 
plays five hundred like she does and drops her teeth on the roque 
court'” 

“Well,” said Mother, “it wouldn’t be no worse than being married to 
1 man that expectorates towards ladies and is such a fool in a checker 
game ” 

So I put my arm around her shoulder and she stroked my hand and 
I guess we got kind of spoony 

They was two days left of our stay in St Petersburg and the next to 
the last day Mother introduced me to a Mrs Kendall from Kingston, 
Rhode Island, who she had met at the chiropodist’s 

Mrs Kendall made us acquainted with her husband, who is in the 
grocery business They have got two sons and five grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild One of their sons lives in Providence and is way 
up in the Elks as well as a Rotarian 

We found them very congenial people and we played cards with 
them the last two nights we was there They was both experts and I 
only wished we had met them sooner instead of running into the Hart- 
sells But the Kendalls will be there again next winter and we will see 
more of them, that is, if we decide to make the trip again 

We left the Sunshine City on the eleventh day of February, at 1 1 
A. M This give us a day trip through Florida and we seen all the coun- 
try we had passed through at night on the way down 

We reached Jacksonville at 7 p m. and pulled out of there at 8 10 
p. M We reached Fayetteville, North Carolina, at nine o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, and reached Washington, D C , at 6.30 p. m , laying 
over there half an hour 

We reached Trenton at 1 1 01 p m and had wired ahead to my 
daughter and son-in-law and they met us at the train and we went to 



their house and they put us up for the night John would of made us 
stay up all night, telling about our top, but Edie said we must be tired 
and made us go to bed That’s my daughter. 

The next day we took our train for home and arrived safe and sound, 
having been gone just one month and a day. 

Here comes Mother, so I guess I better shut up 


The Match-Maker 

SAKI 

The grill-room clock struck eleven with the respectful unobtrusive- 
ness of one whose mission in life is to be ignored When the flight of 
time should really have rendered abstinence and migration imperative 
the lighting apparatus would signal the fact in the usual way 

Six minutes later Clovis approached the supper-table, in the blessed 
expectancy of one who has dined sketchily and long ago 

“I’m starving,’’ he announced, making an effort to sit down grace- 
fully and read the menu at the same tune 

“So I gathered,” said his host, “from the fact that you were nearly 
punctual I ought to have told you that I’m a Food Reformer I’ve 
ordered two bowls of bread-and-milk and some health biscuits I hope 
you don’t mind ” 

Clovis pretended afterwards that he didn’t go white above the collar- 
line for the fraction of a second 

“All the same,” he said, “you ought not to joke about such things 
There really are such people I’ve known people who’ve met them 
To think of all the adorable things there are to eat in the world, and 
then to go through life munching sawdust and being proud of it ” 

“They’re like the Flagellants of the Middle Ages, who went about 
mortifying themselves ” 

“They had some excuse,” said Clovis “They did it to save their im- 
mortal souls, didn’t they^ You needn’t tell me that a man who doesn’t 
love oysters and asparagus and good wines has got a soul, or a stomach 
either He’s simply got the instinct for being unhappy highly devel- 
oped.” 

Clovis relapsed for a few golden moments into tender intimacies 
with a succession of rapidly disappearing oysters. 

“I think oysters are more beautiful than any religion,” he resumed 
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presently. “They not only lorgive our unkindness to them; they justify 
it, they incite us to go on being perfectly homd to Aem. Once they 
arrive at the supper-table they seem to enter thoroughly into the spirit 
of the thing. There’s nothing m Christianity or Buddhism that qmte 
matches the sympathetic unselfishness of an oyster Do you like my new 
waistcoat^ Tm wearing it for the first time tonight ” 

“It looks hke a great many others you’ve had lately, only worse. 
New dinner waistcoats are becoming a habit with you ’’ 

“They say one always pays for the excesses of one’s youth , mercifully 
that isn’t true about one’s clothes. My mother is thinking of getting 
marned ” 

“Again'” 

“It’s the first time ” 

“Of course, you ought to know I was under the impression that 
she’d been married once or twice at least ” 

“Three times, to be mathematically exact I meant that it was the 
first time she’d thought about getting marned, the other times she did 
it without thinking As a matter of fact, it’s really I who am doing the 
thinking for her in this case You see, it’s quite two years since her 
last husband died ” 

“You evidently think that brevity is the soul of widowhood ” 

“Well, it struck me that she was getting moped, and beginning to 
settle down, which wouldn’t suit her a bit The first symptom that I 
noticed was when she began to complain that we were living beyond 
our income All decent people live beyond their incomes nowadays, and 
those who aren’t respectable live beyond other people’s A few gifted 
individuals manage to do both ” 

“It’s hardly so much a gift as an industry ” 

“The crisis came,” returned Clovis, “when she suddenly started the 
theory that late hours were bad for one, and wanted me to be in by 
one o’clock every night Imagine that sort of thing for me, who was 
eighteen on my last birthday” 

“On your last two birthdays, to be mathematically exact ” 

“Oh, well, that’s not my fault I’m not going to arrive at mneteen 
as long as my mother remains at thirty-seven One must have some 
regard for appearances ” 

“Perhaps your mother would age a little in the process of settling 
down ” 

“That’s the last thing she’d think of Feminine reformations always 
start in on the failings of other people. That’s why I was so keen on 
the husband idea ” 

“Did you go as far as to select the gentleman, or did you merely 





throw out a general idea, and trust to the force of suggesdim?" 

“If one wants a thing done in a hurry one must see to it oneself. I 
found a military Johnny hanging round on a loose end at tlie club, 
and took him home to lunch once or twice He’d spent most of his life 
on the Indian frontier, building roads, and relieving famines and mini- 
mizing earthquakes, and all sort of thing that one does do on frontiers. 
He could talk sense to a peevish cobra in fifteen native languages, and 
probably knew what to do if you found a rogue elephant on your 
croquet-lawn, but he was shy and diffident with women I told my 
mother privately that he was an absolute woman-hater, so, of course, 
she laid herself out to flirt all she knew which isn’t a little ’’ 

“And was the gentleman responsive^’’ 

“I hear he told some one at the club that he was looking out for a 
Colonial job, with plenty of hard work, for a young friend of his, so 
I gather that he has some idea of marrying into the family ’’ 

“You seem destined to be the victim of the reformation, after all ’’ 
Clovis wiped the trace of Turkish coffee and the beginnings of a 
smile from his lips, and slowly lowered his dexter eyelids Which, being 
interpreted, probably meant, “I don’t think'” 


Revelations 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

From eight o’clock in the morning until about half -past eleven 
Monica Tyrell suffered from her nerves, and suffered so terribly that 
these hours were — agonizing, simply. It was not as though she could 
control them “Perhaps if I were ten years younger ” she would 
say For now that she was thirty-three she had a queer little way of 
referring to her age on all occasions, of looking at her friends with 
grave, childish eyes and saying “Yes, I remember how twenty years 
ago . . .” or of drawing Ralph s attention to the girls — real girls — with 
lovely youthful arms and throats and swift hesitating movements who 
sat near them in restaurants “Perhaps if 1 were ten years younger . . ” 
“Why don’t you get Mane to sit outside your door and absolutely 
forbid anybody to come near your room until you ring your belD” 

“Oh, if it were as simple as tha^'” She threw her little gloves down 
and pressed her eyelids with her fingers in the way he knew so well 
“But in the first place I’d be so conscious of Marie sitting there, Marie 
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sSiaking her finger at Rudd and Mrs. Moon, Marie as a kind of cross 
Ibetween a wardress and a nurse for mental cases! An^ then, there’s the 
^K)st. One can’t get over the fact that the post comes, and once it has 
come, who — who — could wait until eleven for the letters^” 

His eyes grew bright, he quickly, lightly clasped hfer. "My letters, 
darling?” 

“Perhaps,” she drawled, softly, and she drew her hand over his red- 
dish hair, smiling too, but thinking: “Heavens! What a stupid thing 
to say!” 

But this morning she had been awakened by one great slam of the 
front door Bang The flat shook What was it^ She jerked up in bed, 
clutching the eiderdown, her heart beat. What could it be? Then she 
heard voices in the passage Mane knocked, and, as the door opened, 
with a sharp teanng np out flew the blind and the curtains, stiffemng, 
flapping, jerking The tassel of the blind knocked — ^knocked against the 
window “Eh-h, voiW” cried Marie, setting down the tray and run- 
ning "C’est le vent, Madame. C’est un vent insupportable." 

Up rolled the blind, the window went up with a jerk, a whitey- 
greyish light filled the room Momca caught a glimpse of a huge pale 
sky and a cloud like a tom shirt dragging across before she hid her eyes 
with her sleeve 

“Mane' the curtains' Quick, the curtains'” Momca fell back into 
the bed and then “Rmg-ting-a-pmg-ping, nng-tmg-a-ping-ping.” It 
was the telephone. The limit of her suffenng was reached, she grew 
quite calm “Go and see. Mane ” 

“It IS Monsieur To know if Madame will lunch at Princes’ at one- 
thirty to-day ” Yes, it was Monsieur himself Yes, he had asked that the 
message be given to Madame immediately. Instead of replying, Mon- 
ica put her cup down and asked Mane in a small wondering voice 
ivhat time it was It was half-past mne. She lay still and half closed 
her eyes “Tell Monsieur I cannot come,” she said gently But as the 
door shut, anger — anger suddenly gripped her close, close, violent, half 
strangling her How dared he? How dared Ralph do such a thing when 
he knew how agonizing her nerves were m the morning' Hadn’t she 
explained and described and even — given him to understand that this 
was the one unforgivable thing'* 

And then to choose this frightful windy morning. Did he think it 
was j’ust a fad of hers, a little femimne folly to be laughed at and 
tossed aside ^ Why, only last night she had said. “Ah, but you must 
take me seriously, too ” And he had replied . “My darling, you’ll not 
believe me, but I know you infinitely better than you know yourself. 
Every delicate thought and feeling I bow to, I treasure. Yes, laugh! 
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I love the way your Up lifts” — and he had leaned across the tablo— “I 
don’t care who sfes that I adore all of you I’d be with you on moun- , 
tain-top and have all the searchlights of the world play up)on us.” 

“Heavens'” Monica almost clutched her head. Was it possible he had < 
really said that^ How incredible men were' And she had loved him — 
how could she have loved a man who talked like that What had she 
been doing ever since that dinner party months ago, when he had seen 
her home and asked if he might come and “see again that slow Arabian 
smile” ? Oh, what nonsense — what utter nonsense — and yet she remem- 
bered at the time a strange deep dinll unlike anything she had ever 
felt before. 

“Coal' Coal' Coal' Old iron' Old iron' Old iron'” sounded from 
below It was all over Understand her'* He had understood nothing. 
That ringing her up on a windy morning was immensely significant 
Would he understand that’ She could almost have laughed “You rang 
me up when the person who understood me simply couldn’t have.” It 
was the end And when Mane said “Monsieur replied he would be in 
the vestibule in case Madame changed her mind,” Monica said . “No, 
not verbena. Mane Carnations Two handfuls ” 

A wild white morning, a teanng, rocking wind Monica sat down 
before the mirror She was pale. The maid combed back her dark hair 
— combed it all back — and her face was hke a mask, with pointed eye- 
lids and dark red bps As she stared at herself in the blueish shadowy 
glass she suddenly felt — oh, the strangest, most tremendous exatement 
filling her slowly, slowly, until she wanted to fling out her arms, to 
laugh, to scatter everything, to shock Mane, to cry . “I’m free I’m free 
I’m free as the wind ” And now all this vibrating, trembling, exciting, 
flying world was hers It was her kingdom No, no, she belonged to no- 
body but Life 

“That will do. Mane,” she stammered. “My hat, my coat, my bag 
And now get me a taxi ” Where was she going’ Oh, anywhere. She 
could not stand this silent flat, noiseless Mane, this ghostly, quiet, femi- 
nine interior She must be out; she must be driving quickly — anywhere, 
anywhere. 

“The taxi is there, Madame.” As she pressed open the big outer doors 
of the flats the wild wind caught her and floated her across the pave- 
ment Where to’ She got in, and smiling radiantly at the cross, cold- 
looking driver, she told him to take her to her hairdresser’s. What 
would she have done without her hairdresser’ Whenever Monica had 
nowhere else to go or nothing on earth to do she drove there She 
might just have her hair waved, and by diat time she’d have thought 
out a plan. The cross, cold dnver drove at a trem^idous pace, and she 
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let herself be hurled from side to side. She wished he would go faster 
and faster. Oh, to be free of Princes’ at one-thirty, of being the tiny 
iSjJdtten in the swansdown basket, of being the Arabian, and the grave, 
j delighted child and the little wild creature. . . . “Never again,” she 
« cned aloud, clenching her small fist But the cab had stopped, and the 
driver was standing holding the door open for her. 
f- The hairdresser’s shop was warm and ghttering It smelled of soap 
' and burnt paper and wallflower brilliantine There was Madame be- 
hind the counter, round, fat, white, her head hke a powder-puff rolling 
on a black satin pin-cushion. Monica always had the feeling that they 
loved her m this shop and understood her — the real her — far better 
than many of her friends did She was her real self here, and she and 
Madame had often talked — quite strangely — together Then there was 
George who did her hair, young, dark, slender George She was really 
fond of him 

But to-day — how curious ' Madame hardly greeted her Her face was 
whiter than ever, but rims of bright red showed round her blue bead 
eyes, and even the rings on her pudgy fingers did not flash They were 
cold, dead, like chips of glass When she called through the wall- 
telephone to George there was a note in her voice that had never been 
there before But Monica would not believe this No, she refused to. 
It was just her imagination She sniffed greedily the warm, scented air, 
and passed behind the velvet curtain into the small cubicle 

Her hat and jacket were off and hanging from the peg, and still 
George did not come. This was the first time he had ever not been 
there to hold the chair for her, to take her hat and hang up her bag, 
dangling it in his fingers as though it were something he’d never seen 
before — something fairy And how quiet the shop was' There was not 
a sound even from Madame Only the wind blew, shaking the old 
house , the wind hooted, and the portraits of Ladies of the Pompadour 
Period looked down and smiled, cunning and sly Monica wished she 
hadn’t come. Oh, what a mistake to have come' Fatal Fatal. Where 
was George^ If he didn’t appear the next moment she would go away 
She took off the white kimono She didn’t want to look at herself any 
more When she opened a big pot of cream on the glass shelf her 
fingers trembled. There was a tugging feeling at her heart as though 
.her happiness — her marvellous happiness — were trying to get free 
“I’ll go I’ll not stay ” She took down her hat But just at that mo- 
ment steps sounded, and, looking m the mirror, she saw George bowing 
.11 the doorway How queerly he smiled' It was the mirror of course. 
She turned round quickly His lips curled back in a sort of grin, and — 
wasn’t he unshaved'’ — ^he looked almost green in the face. 
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^euy sorry to have kept you trailing,’' he a^mciM, l^M^j gU«fia<"’ 
forwud. 

Oh, no, she wasn’t going to stay. “I*m afraid,” she began But he luu^ 
lighted the gas and laid the tongs across, and was holding out the, 
kimono. 

“It’s a wind,” he said. Monica submitted She smelled his fresh young 
fingers pinning the jacket under her chin. “Yes, there is a wmd,” said 
she, sinking back into the chair And silence fell. George took out the 
pins m his expert way Her hair tumbled back, but he didn’t hold it 
as he usually did, as though to feel how fine and soft and heavy it was 
He didn’t say it “was in a lovely condition ” He let it fall, and, taking 
a brush out of a drawer, he coughed faintly, cleared his throat and saij^ 
dully “Yes, it’s a pretty strong one, I should say it was ” t, 

she had no reply to make. The brush fell on her hair. Oh, oh, how 
mournful, how mournful* It fell quick and light, it fell like leaves, and 
then it fell heavy, tugging like the tugging at her heart. “That s 
enough,” she cried, shaking herself free 

“Did I do it too much'”’ asked George He crouched over the tongs 
“I’m sorry.” There came the smell of burnt paper — the smell she lojt, *i 
— and he swung the hot tongs round m his hand, staring before him» j 
shouldn’t be surprised if it rained.” He took up a piece of her'yftut, 
when — she couldn’t bear it any longer — she stopped him She lotted 
at him, she saw herself looking at him in the white kimono like a nun. 
“Is there something the matter here** Has something happened**” But 
George gave a half shrug and a grimace. “Oh, no, Madame Just a 
httler occurrence.” And he took up the piece of hair again. But, oh, 
she wasn’t deceived. That was it Something awful had happened The 
silence — really, the silence seemed to come drifting down like flakes 
of snow She shivered. It was cold in the little cubicle, all cold and 
glittermg. The nickel taps and jets and sprays looked somehow almost 
maligpiant. The wmd rattled the window-frame, a piece of iron banged, 
Jmd the young man went on changing the tongs, crouching over her. 
Oh, how terrifying Life was, thought Monica How dreadful It is the 
loneliness which is so appalling We whirl along like leaves, and nobody 
knows — nobody cares where we fall, in what black nver we float away 
The tugging feeling seemed to rise into her throat. It ached, ached, 
she longed to cry. “That will do,” she whispered “Give me the pins ” 
As he stood beside her, so submissive, so silent, she nearly dropped her 
arms and sobbed. She couldn’t bear any more Like a wooden man the 
gay young George still slid, ghded, handed her her hat and veil, took 
the note, and brought back the change.; tSie stuffed it mto her bag. 
Where was she going now? 
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George took a br' i.. “There is a little powder on your coat,” he 
jliurmured He brushecHt away And then suddenly ^e raised himself 
^d looking at Monica, gave a strange wave with the brush and said . 
a ‘The truth is, Madame, since you are an old customer — my little daugh- 
t er died this morning A first child” — and then his white face crumpled 
I ike paper, and he turned his back on her and began .brushing the 
ipotton kimono “Oh, oh,” Monica began to cry. She ran out of the shop 
fnto the taxi The driver, looking furious, swung off the seat and 
slammed the door again “Where to^” 

“Princes’,” she sobbed And all the way there she saw nothing but 
a tiny wax doll with a feather of gold hair, lying meek, its tiny hands 
nd feet crossed And then just before she came to Princes’ she saw a 
iiower shop full of white flowers Oh, what a perfect thought Lilies- 
of-the-valley, and white pansies, double white violets and white velvet 
iibbon . . From an unknown friend . . From one who under-i 

stands . For a Little Girl . She tapped against the window, 

but the driver did not hear, and, anyway, they were at Princes’ already. 
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This is the longest story in the volume It is written with a 
leisureliness that is now out of fashion and I am aware that you may 
find It exquisitely tedious But in such a book as this it would have 
been shocking to leave out a story by Henry James, for, though not 
the most gifted writer that Amenca has produced (I should place 
far above him for power and onginality Herman Melville, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Walt Whitman and Mark Twain) , he is its most dis- 
tinguished man of letters His influence on fiction, especially in Eng- 
land, has been great, and though I happen to think it has been a bad 
influence, its enduring power makes him an important figure Nor 
should it be forgotten that the passionate seriousness with which he took 
his art has been, if not an incentive, at least an encouragement to those 
who came after him to look upon their craft as something that de- 
manded the best of their powers and to aim consciously at giving 
fiction the form and significance that may sometimes make it more 
than the pastime of an idle hour. 

The story I have chosen is characteristic of James’s manner, and it 
has to me a peculiar poignancy because I seem to see in it a bitter 
revelation of the inadequacy that he felt in himself I will not spoil 
it by telling the secret that James through all these labonous pages 
has tantalizmgly held back to the very end, but that shortcoming that 
made a futility of his hero’s life is, I fancy, the shortcoming that Henry 
James was too perspicacious not tp recogmze in himself. Because of it 
like his hero, he never succeeded in coming to grips with life. He saw 
it not as an actor in it, but as a looker-on from an upstairs window 
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• This story reads to me iike a lamentable admission of his own failure. 

I do not quite believe in it as a narrative I caijnot see the wise 
woman he has so well presented withholding through the years the 
home truth on which her happmess depended. But James found it 
hard to step into a woman’s shoes He has drawn women who were 
charming or pathetic, grim or forthright, but he seems to me to have 
seen them only as they affected the males with whom he was con- 
cerned He never saw them as ends in themselves But accepting the 
convention in which Henry James wrote, if after finishing this story 
you have patience to read it again, I think you can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the subtlety and the adroitness with which, adding 
little touch to little touch, he has achieved the effect he aimed at 
It IS a masterpiece of technique 

It may be that after you have read this tale you will find yourself 
sufficiently interested in Henry James to read some of his novels In 
that case I would suggest your starting with The American It was 
published in 1877, and so long before the period with which I am 
concerned, but it is very good reading Henry James had the gift of 
luring you on from page to page to see what is going to happen, and 
that IS as valuable a gift as a novelist can have He never displayed it to 
better advantage than here 

But to my mind his best novel is The Ambassadors In this he per- 
fected his device of telling his story through the observations and 
reactions of a single character who is not directly concerned in the 
action It is a method that many novelists since have found highly use- 
ful But besides this The Ambassadors is an entertaining and amusing 
book and the delicacy of its descriptions of Paris has never to my 
knowledge been equaled 

Henry James was an admirable technician, and his novels are 
beautifully constructed That is something that you do not too often 
find in American novels, for the American temper seems more in- 
clined to the short story than to the novel, and many American novels 
are no more than a collection of short stories loosely strung together 
by an artifice that is generally transparent This is no place for me to 
write a disquisition on the novel, but since I have had no room, as I 
have elsewhere explained, to put any novels m this book, and since I 
am hoping that this book may arouse m you the wish to read some, 
I am going to take this opportunity to mention a few that, it seems 
to me, no one who has the desire to acquaint himself with the literary 
production of his generation can affprd to leave ynread It would be 
temerity on my part in the few lines I can spare to attempt any 
criticism of such books as I propose to speak of, and I will say little 
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more about them than that they can be read with pleasure or profit, or 
both. 

I have already said what I have to say of Virginia Woolf, E. M. 
Forster, and Aldous Huxley, so I need only give the names of the 
novels that I think most characteristic of them- Mrs Dalloway and 
To the Lighthouse, by Virginia Woolf; Point Counter Point, by Aldous 
Huxley, and A Room with a View, Howard’s End, and A Passage to 
India, by E. M. Forster No one has written of India with more 
sympathy and understanding than E. M Forster in the last mentioned 
■erf these books, it is interesting to read it in connection with Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim There was a puerile side to Kipling, and Ktm is by way 
of being a boy’s book (so was Treasure Island for the matter of that), 
but Kipling had a wonderful sense of the picturesque, and it must be a 
very dull person who is not thrilled by his description of the life of 
the bazaars and of the road He gives you its teeming variety, its color. 
Its smell and its vitality 

Joseph Conrad is less read now and less admired than during his 
lifetime, but Lord Jim remains a fine romantic novel. It shows him at 
his best 

H G. Wells has always described himself as a pubhcist and has dis- 
claimed any pretensions to be an artist He would not hesitate to 
acknowledge that many of his novels, written to examine a particular 
situation, now that the situation is no longer of pressing moment, have 
lost their interest But he has an active invention, a freakish humor, and 
wide experience, and at least two of his novels are as readable as 
when they were written These are Mr Polly and Tono Bungay 

John Galsworthy was a very popular writer in his day, but perhaps 
he lived too long and wrote too much, at the present time I seldom 
hear him spoken of but with dension It may be that like Trollope 
he will one day come into favor again, for in the Forsyte Saga he 
described the later Victorian age with a sohd, honest accuracy which 
•will give the three novels collected under that title at least a period 
interest. 

But I should say that of all the novels that have been published 
dunng this century in England, the one that has the best chance of sur- 
vival IS Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale To anyone who hasn’t 
read it, I say read it , and to anyone who has read it, I say, read it again. 
That is a real novel 

So is Main Street Sinclair Lewis, like most of us, is an uneven writer, 
but he IS a genuine novelist He rakes his subject and develops it with 
the amplitude it demands to bring it without faltering to its appointed 
end. I believe critical opimon has decided that Babbitt and Arrowsmith 
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are his best books; if I particularly cherish Main Street, it is perhaps 
because it gave me a survey which I found convinping of a side of 
American life which it is not easy for the stranger to get in touch with. 

The success of For Whom the Bell Tolls was so great and is so recent 
ihat It seems unnecessary to speak of it There are episodes in this book 
that only Ernest Hemingway could have written, but they are so graphic 
and so bnlliant that to my mind they somewhat impair the unity of the 
story, and for that reason, from the purely technical standpoint I am 
inclined to think Farewell to Arms, though a less important book, a bet- 
ter novel. 

From the same standpoint I think John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men more successful than his powerful and moving Grapes of Wrath. 
I have a notion that John Steinbeck has not yet quite managed to 
combine the various elements of his talent to jiroduce the rich and 
shapely book I feel he has it in him to produce 

I cannot end this brief note without mentioning Willa Gather’s A 
Lost Lady It is written with true distinction, and in it Miss Gather 
has created one of the most engaging heroines in American fiction Not 
to have read it is to have missed a delightful experience 

No one can be more conscious than I of the incompleteness of the 
foregoing remarks I have chosen to speak of these few writers be- 
cause I think they may be regarded as representative figures in their 
respective fields, and most of them have had an influence of one sort 
or another on the work of their contemporaries or successors There 
is only one more book of which I must speak, because it is regarded in 
circles entitled to respect as the most important novel of modern times. 
This IS Ulysses, by James Joyce I have read it twice, so I cannot say 
that I find it unreadable, but I think few can deny that parts of it are very 
heavy going Parts are very fine, but there is too much even of them. 
Like many of his countrymen, Joyce never discovered that enough is as 
good as a feast, and his prolixity is exhausting He can be very funny, 
but again I wish he could have been funny with greater brevity A great 
deal of fuss has been made of his use of the “stream of consciousness”; 
it is a technical device just as is Henry James’s method of telling his 
story from the standpoint of a more or less disinterested observer, and 
like that, it can be of service when ingeniously applied, but it remains 
a technical device and is of no intrinsic importance. 
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The Beast in the Jungle 

HENRY JAMES 
I 

What determined the speech that startled him in the course of their 
encounter scarcely matters, being probably but some words spoken 
by himself qmte without intention — spoken as they lingered and slowly 
moved together after their renewal of acquaintance He had been 
conveyed by friends, an hour or two before, to the house at which 
she was staying, the party of visitors at the other house, of whom he 
was one, and thanks to whom it was his theory, as always, that he was 
lost in the crowd, had been invited over to luncheon There had been 
after luncheon mucii dispersal, all in the interest of the original motive, 
a view of Weatherend itself and the fine things, intrinsic features, 
pictures, heirlooms, treasures of all the arts, that made the place 
almost famous, and the great rooms were so numerous that guests 
could wander at their will, hang back from the principal group, and, 
in cases where they took such matters with the last seriousness, give 
themselves up to mysterious appreciations and measurements There 
were persons to be observed, singly or in couples, bending toward ob- 
jects in out-of-the-way corners with their hands on their knees and their 
heads nodding quite as with the emphasis of an excited sense of smell 
When they were two they either mingled their sounds of ecstasy or 
melted into silences of even deeper import, so that there were aspects 
of the occasion that gave it for Marcher much the air of the “look 
round,” previous to a sale highly advertised, that excites or quenches, 
as may be, the dream of acquisition The dream of acquisition at 
Weatherend would have had to be wild indeed, and John Marcher 
found himself, among such suggestions, disconcerted almost equally by 
the presence of those who knew too much and by that of those who 
knew nothing. The great rooms caused so much poetry and history to 
press upon him that he needed to wander apart to feel in a proper rela- 
tion with them, though his doing so was not, as happened, like the 
gloating of some of his compamons, to be compared to the movements 
of a dog sniffing a cupboard It had an issue promptly enough in a 
direction that was not to have been calculated 

It led, in short, in the course of^the October afternoon, to his closer 
meeting with May Bartram, whose face, a reminder, yet not quite a 
remembrance, as they sat, much separated, at a very long table, had 
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begun merely by troubling him rather pleasantly. It afFected him as 
the sequel of something of which he had lost the beginjung He knew it, 
and for the time quite welcomed it, as a continuation, but didn’t know 
what It continued, which was an interest, or an amusement, the 
greater as he was also somehow aware — ^yet without a direct sign from 
her — that the young woman herself had not lost the thread She had 
not lost It, but she wouldn’t give it back to him, he saw, without some 
putting forth of his hand for it, and he not only saw that, but saw 
several things more, things odd enough in the light of the fact that at 
the moment some accident of grouping brought them face to face he 
was still merely fumbling with the idea that any contact between them 
in the past would have had no importance If it had had no importance 
he scarcely knew why his actual impression of her should so seem to 
have so much, the answer to which, however, was that in such a life 
as they all appeared to be leading for the moment one could but 
take tlungs as they came He was satisfied, without in the least being 
able to say why, that this young lady might roughly have ranked in 
the house as a poor relation, satisfied also that she was not there on a 
brief visit, but was more or less a part of the establishment — almost a 
working, a remunerated part Didn’t she enjoy at periods a protection 
that she paid for by helping, among other services, to show the place 
and explain it, deal with the tiresome people, answer questions about 
the dates of the buildings, the styles of the furniture, the authorship 
of the pictures, the favourite haunts of the ghost’ It wasn’t that she 
looked as if you could have given her shillings — it was impossible to 
look less so Yet when she finally drifted toward him, distinctly hand- 
some, though ever so much older — older than when he had seen her 
before — it might have been as an effect of her guessing that he had, 
within the couple of hours, devoted more imagination to her than to 
all the others put together, and had thereby penetrated to a kind of 
truth that the others were too stupid for She was there on harder 
terms than anyone, she was there as a consequence of things suf- 
fered, in one way and another, in the interval of years, and she re- 
membered him very much as she was remembered — only a good deal 
better 

By the time they at last thus came to speech they were alone in one 
of the rooms — remarkable for a fine portrait over the chimney-place 
— out of which their friends had passed, and the charm of it was 
ihat even before they had spoken they had practically arranged with 
each other to stay behind for talk rThe charm, happily, was in other 
things too. It was partly in there being scarce a spot at Weatherend 
without something to stay behind for It was in the way the 
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autumn day looked into the high windows as it waned, in the way the 
red light, breaking at the close from under a low, sombre sky, reached 
out in a long shaft and played over old wainscots, old tapestry, old gold, 
old colour It was most of all perhaps in the way she came to him as 
if, since she had been turned on to deal with the simpler sort, he might, 
should he choose to keep the whole thing down, just take her mild 
attention for a part of her general business As soon as he heard her 
voice, however, the gap was filled up and the missing link supplied, 
the shght irony he divined in her attitude lost its advantage He almost 
jumped at it to get there before her “I met you years and years ago in 
Rome I remember all about it ” She confessed to disappointment — she 
had been so sure he didn’t, and to prove how well he did he began to 
pour forth the particular recollections that popped up as he called for 
them Her face and her voice, all at his service now, worked the miracle 
— the impression operating like the torch of a lamplighter who touches 
into flame, one by one, a long row of gas jets Marcher flattered him- 
self that the illumination was brilliant, yet he was really still more 
pleased on her showing him, with amusement, that m his haste to make 
everything right he had got most things rather wrong It hadn’t been at 
Rome — It had been at Naples, and it hadn’t been seven years before — 
it had been more nearly ten She hadn’t been either with her uncle and 
aunt, but with her mother and her brother, in addition to which it 
was not with the Pemblcs that he had been, but with the Boyers, com- 
ing down in their company from Rome — a point on which she in- 
sisted, a little to his confusion, and as to which she had her evidence 
in hand The Boyers she had known, but she didn’t know the Pembles, 
though she had heard of them, and it was the people he was with who 
had made them acquainted The incident of the thunderstorm that 
had raged round them with such violence as to drive them for refuge 
into an excavation — this incident had not occurred at the Palace of the 
Caesars, but at Pompeii, on an occasion when they had been present 
there at an important find 

He accepted her amendments, he enjoyed her corrections, though 
the moral of them was, she pointed out, that he really didn’t remember 
the least thing about her , and he only felt it as a drawback that when 
all was made comfortable to the truth there didn’t appear much of 
anything left. They lingered together still, she neglecting her office — 
for from the moment he was so clever she had no proper right to him 
— and both neglecting the house, just waiting as to see if a memory or 
two more wouldn’t again breathe upon them. It had not taken them 
many minutes, after all, to put down on the table, like the cards of a pack, 
diose that constituted their respective hands, only what came out was 
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that the pack was unfortunately not perfect — that the past, invoked, 
invited, encouraged, could give them, naturally, no more than it had. 
It had made them meet — her at twenty, him twenty-five; but 
nothing was so strange, they seemed to say to each other, as that, while 
so occupied, it hadn’t done a little more for them • They looked at 
each other as with the feeling of an occasion missed, the present one 
would have been so much better if the other, in the far distance, ia 
the foreign land, hadn’t been so stupidly meagre There weren’t, ap- 
parently, all counted, more than a dozen little old things that had 
succeeded in coming to pass between them, trivialities of youth, sim- 
plicities of freshness, stupidities of ignorance, small possible germs, but 
too deeply buried — too deeply (didn’t it seem^) to sprout after so many 
years Marcher said to himself that he ought to have rendered her 
some service — saved her from a capsized boat m the Bay, or at least 
recovered her dressing-bag, filched from her cab, in the streets of 
Naples, by a lazzarone with a stiletto Or it would have been nice 
if he could have been taken with fever, alone, at his hotel, and she 
could have come to look after him, to write to his people, to drive hint 
out in convalescence Then they would be in possession of the some- 
thing or other that their actual show seemed to lack It yet somehow 
presented itself, this show, as too good to be spoiled, so that they wene 
reduced for a few minutes more to wondering a little helplessly why — 
since they seemed to know a certain number of the same people — their 
reunion had been so long averted They didn’t use that name for it, 
but their delay from minute to minute to join the others was a kind 
of confession that they didn’t quite want it to be a failure Their at- 
tempted supposition of reasons for their not having met but showed 
how little they knew of each other There came in fact a moment 
when Marcher felt a positive pang It was vain to pretend she vrtet an 
old friend, for all the communities were wanting, m spite which it 
was as an old friend that he saw she would have suited him He had 
new ones enough — was surrounded with them, for mstance, at that 
hour at the other house, as a new one he probably wouldn’t have so 
much as noticed her He would have liked to invent something, get her 
to make-believe with him that some passage of a romantic or critical 
kind had originally occurred He was really almost reaching out in 
imagination — as against time — ^for something that would do, and say- 
ing to himself that if it didn’t come this new incident would simply 
and rather awkwardly close They would separate, and now for ns 
second or for no third chance They would have tried and not suc- 
ceeded Then it was, just at the turn, as he aft<S-wards made it out ta 
himself, that, everything else failii^, she herself decided to take .19 
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tbe case and, as it were, save the situation He felt as soon as she spoke 
that she had been consciously keeping back what she said and hoping 
to get on without il, a scruple in her that immensely touched him when, 
by the end of three or four'minutes more, he was able to measure it 
What she brought out, at any rate, quite cleared the air and ;.upplied 
the hnk — the link it was such a mystery he should frivolously have 
managed to lose 

“You know you told me something that I’ve never forgotten and that 
again and again has made me think of you since, it was that tre- 
mendously hot day when we went to Sorrento, across the bay, for the 
breeze What I allude to was what you said to me, on the way back, 
as we sat, under the awning of the boat, enjoying the cool Have you 
forgotten^” 

He had forgotten, and he was even more surprised than ashamed 
But the great thing was that he saw it was no vulgar reminder of any 
“sweet” speech The vanity of women had long memories, but she 
was making no claim on him of a compliment or a mistake With an- 
other woman, a totally different one, he might have feared the recall 
of possibly even some imbecile “offer ” So, in having to say that he had 
indeed forgotten, he was conscious rather of a loss than of a gain, he 
already saw an interest in the matter of her reference “I try to tKink — 
but 1 give It up. Yet I remember the Sorrento day ” 

“I’m not very sure you do,” May Bartram after a moment said, “and 
I’m not very sure I ought to want you to It’s dreadful to bring a 
person back, at any time, to what he was ten years before If you’ve 
lived away from it,” she smiled, “so much the better ” 

“Ah, if you haven’t why should I^” he asked 
“Laved away, you mean, from what I myself was^” 

“From what I was I was of course an ass,” Marcher went on, “but I 
would rather know from you just the sort of ass I was than — from the 
moment you have something in your mind— not know anything ” 

Still, however, she hesitated “But if you’ve completely ceased to be 
that sort 

“Why, I can then just so all the more bear to know Besides, perhaps 
I haven’t.” 

“Perhaps Yet if you haven’t,” she added, “I should suppose you 
would remember Not indeed that / in the least connect with my im- 
pression the invidious name you use If I had only thought you foolish,” 
she explained, “the thing I speak of wouldn’t so have remained with 
me. It was about yourself” She waited, as if it might come to him; 
but as, only meeting her eyes in wonder, he gave no sign, she burnt 
her ships. “Has it ever happened^” 
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Then it was that, while he continued to stare, a light broke for him 
and the blood slowly came to his face, which began tp bum with recog- 
nition “Do you mean I told you But he faltered, lest what came 

to him shouldn’t be right, lest he should only give himself away 

“It was something about yourself that it was natural one shouldn’t 
torget — that is if one remembered you at all That’s why I ask you,” 
she smiled, “if the thing you then spoke of has ever come to pass^” 
Oh, then he saw, but he was lost m wonder and found himself em- 
barrassed. This, he also saw, made her sorry for him, as if her allusion 
had been a mistake It took him but a moment, however, to feel that 
it had not been, much as it had been a surprise. After the first little 
shock of it her knowledge on the contrary began, even if rather 
strangely, to taste sweet to him She was the only other person in the 
world then who would have it, and she had had it all these years, while 
the fact of his having so breathed his secret had unaccountably faded 
from him No wonder they couldn’t have met as if nothing had hap- 
pened “I judge,” he finally said, “that I know what you mean Only 
I had strangely enough lost the consciousness of having taken you so 
far into my confidence.” 

“Is It because you’ve taken so many others as welP” 

“I’ve taken nobody Not a creature since then ” 

“So that I’m the only person who knows 
“The only person in the world ” 

“Well,” she quickly replied, “I myself have never spoken I’ve never, 
never repeated of you what you told me ” She looked at him so that 
he perfectly believed her Their eyes met over it in such a way that he 
was without a doubt “And I never will ” 

She spoke with an earnestness that, as if almost excessive, put him 
at ease about her possible derision Somehow the whole question was a 
new luxury to him — that is, from the moment she was in possession. If 
she didn’t take the ironic view she clearly took the sympathetic, and 
that was what he had had, in all the long time, from no one whomso- 
ever What he felt was that he couldn’t at present have begun to tell 
her and yet could profit perhaps exquisitely by the accident of having 
done so of old “Please don’t then We’re just right as it is.” 

“Oh, I am,” she laughed, “if you are'” To which she added “Then 
you do still feel in the same way^” 

It was impossible to him not to take to himself that she was really 
interested, and it all kept coming as a sort of revelation. He had 
thought of himself so long as abominably alojie, and, lo, he wasn’t 
alone a bit He hadn’t been, it appeared, for an hour — since those mo- 
ments on the Sorrento boat It was she who had been, he seemed to see 
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ai he looked at her — she who had been made so by the graceless fact of 
kb lapse of fidelity To tell her what he had told her — what had it 
been but to ask something of her? something that she had given, in her 
charity, without his having, by a remembrance, by a return of the 
sji^t, failing another encounter, so much as thanked her What he 
had asked of her had been simply at first not to laugh at him She had 
beautifully not done so for ten years, and she was not doing so now. 
So he had endless gratitude to make up. Only for that he must see just 
how he had figured to her “What, exactly, was the account L 
gave ?” 

“Of the way you did feeP Well, it was very simple You said you 
had had from your earliest time, as the deepest thing within you, the 
sense of being kept for something rare and strange, possibly prodigious 
and terrible, that was sooner or later to happen to you, that you had 
in your bones the foreboding and the conviction of, and that would 
perhaps overwhelm you ” 

“Do you call that very simple^” John Marcher asked 
She thought a moment “It was perhaps because I seemed, as you 
spoke, to understand it ” 

“You do understand it’” he eagerly asked 

Again she kept her kind eyes on him “You still have the belief’” 
“Oh'” he exclaimed helplessly There was too much to say 
“Whatever it is to be,” she clearly made out, “it hasn’t yet come ” 
He shook his head in complete surrender now “It hasn’t yet come 
Only, you know, it isn’t anything I’m to do, to achieve in the world, 
to be distinguished or admired for I’m not such an ass as that It 
would be much better, no doubt, if I were ” 

“It’s to be something you’re merely to suffer’” 

“Well, say to wait for — to have to meet, to face, to see suddenly break 
out in my life, possibly destroying all further consciousness, possibly 
annUulating me, possibly, on the other hand, only altering everything, 
striking at the root of all my world and leaving me to the consequences, 
however they shape themselves” 

She took this in, but the light m her eyes continued for him not to 
be that of mockery “Isn’t what you describe perhaps but the expecta- 
tion — or, at any rate, the sense of danger, familiar to so many people — 
of falling in love’” 

John Marcher thought. “Did you ask me that before’” 

“No — I wasn’t so free-and-easy tjien. But it’s what strikes me now.” 
“Of course,” he said after a moment, “it strikes you Of course it 
strikes me. Of course what’s in store for me may be no more than that. 
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The only thing is,” he went on, “that 1 think that if it had been fhat, I 
should by this time know.” 

“Do you mean because you’ve been in love^” And then as he but 
looked at her in silence “You’ve been iA love, and it hasn’t meant 
such a cataclysm, hasn’t proved the great afiFair^” 

“Here I am, you see. It hasn’t been overwhelming ” 

“Then it hasn’t been love,” said May Bartram 
“Well, I at least thought it was I took it for that — I’ve taken it tdl 
now It was agreeable, it was delightful, it was miserable,” he ex- 
plained “But It wasn’t strange. It wasn’t what my affair’s to be ” 

“You want something all to yourself — something that nobody else 
knows or has known^” 

“It isn’t a question of what I ‘want’ — God knows I don’t want any- 
thing It’s only a question of the apprehension that haunts me — that I 
live with day by day,” 

He said this so lucidly and consistently that, visibly, it further im- 
posed itself If she had not been interested before she would have 
been interested now “Is it a sense of coming violence^” 

Evidently now too, again, he liked to talk of it “I don’t think of it at 
— when it does come — necessanly violent I only think of it as natural 
and as of course, above all, unmistakeable I think of it simply as the 
thing The thing will of itself appear natural ” 

“Then how will it appear strange’” 

Marcher bethought himself “It won’t — to me ” 

“To whom then’” 

“Well,” he replied, smiling at last, “say to you ” 

“Oh then, I’m to be present’” 

“Why, you are present — since you know ” 

“I see ” She turned it over “But I mean at the catastrophe ” 

At this, for a minute, their lightness gave way to their gravity; it 
was as if the long look they exchanged held them together “It will only 
depend on yourself — if you’ll watch with me ” 

“Are you afraid’” she asked 
“Don’t leave me .now,” he went on 
“Are you afraid’” she repeated 

“Do you think me simply out of my mind’” he pursued instead of 
answering “Do I merely strike you as a harmless lunatic’” 

“No,” said May Bartram “I understand you I believe you ” 

“You mean you feel how my obsession — poor old thing' — may coc- 
respiond to some possible reality’” 

“To some possible reality ” 
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“Then you will watch with me’” 

She hesitated, then for the third tune put her question. “Are you 
afraid’” 

“Did I tell you I was — at 'Naples?” 

“No, you said nothing about it.” 

“Then I don’t know And I should like to know,” said John 
Marcher “You’ll tell me yourself whether you think so If you’ll watch 
with me you’ll see.” 

“Very good then ” They had been moving by this time across 
the room, and at the door, before passing out, they paused as if for the 
full wind-up of their understanding “I’ll watch with you,” said May 
Bartram 


II 

The fact that she “knew” — knew and yet neither chaffed him noi 
betrayed him — had in a short time begun to constitute between them a 
sensible bond, which became more marked when, within the year that 
followed their afternoon at Weatherend, the opportunities for meeting 
multiplied The event that thus promoted these occasions was the death 
of the ancient lady, her great-aunt, under whose wing, since losing 
her mother, she had to such an extent found shelter, and who, though 
but the widowed mother of the new successor to the property, had suc- 
ceeded — thanks to a high tone and a high temper — in not forfeiting 
the supreme position at the great house The deposition of this person- 
age arrived but with her death, which, followed by many changes, made 
in particular a difference for the young woman in whom Marcher’s ex- 
pert attention had recognised from the first a dependent with a pride 
that might ache though it didn’t bristle Nothing for a long time had 
made him easier than the thought that the aching must have been 
much soothed by Miss Bartram’s now finding herself able to set up a 
small home in London She had acquired property, to an amount that 
made that luxury just possible, under her aunt’s extremely complicated 
will, and when the whole matter began to be straightened out, which 
indeed took time, she let him know that the happy issue was at last in 
view He had seen her again before that day, both because she had 
more than once accompanied the ancient lady to town and because he 
had paid another visit to the friends who so conveniently made of 
Weatherend one of the charms of their own hospitality These friends 
had taken him back there, he had achieved there again with Miss 
Bartram some quiet detachment, and he had in London succeeded m 
persuading her to more than one brief absence from her aunt They 
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went together, on chese latter occasions, to the Nationcil Gallery and 
the South Kensington Museum, where, among vivid reminders, they 
talked vof Italy at large — not now attempting to recover, as at first, 
the taste of their youth and their ignorance That recovery, the first 
day at Weatherend, had served its purpose well, had given them 
quite enough , so that they were, to Marcher’s sense, no longer hovering 
about the head-waters of their stream, but had felt their boat pushed 
sharply off and down the current 

They were literally afloat together, for our gentleman this was 
marked, quite as marked as that the fortunate cause of it was just 
the buried treasure of her knowledge He had with his own hands dug 
up this little hoard, brought to light — that is to within reach of the dim 
day constituted by their discretions and privacies — the object of value 
the hiding-place of which he had, after putting it into the ground 
himself, so strangely, so long forgotten The exquisite luck of having 
again just stumbled on the spot made him indifferent to any other 
question, he would doubtless have devoted more time to the odd acci- 
dent of his lapse of memory if he had not been moved to devote so 
much to the sweetness, the comfort, as he felt, for the future, that this 
accident itself had helped to keep fresh It had never entered into his 
plan that anyone should “know,” and mainly for the reason that it was 
not in him to tell anyone. That would have been impossible, since 
nothing but the amusement of a cold world would have waited on it. 
Since, however, a mysterious fate had opened his mouth in youth, in 
spite of him, he would count that a compensation and profit by it to the 
utmost That the right person should know tempered the aspenty of his 
SP''ret more even than his shyness had permitted him to imagine, and 
May Bartram was clearly right, because — well, because there she was. 
Her knowledge simply settled it, he would have been sure enough by 
this time had she been wrong There was that in his situation, no doubt, 
that disposed him too much to see her as a mere confidant, taking all 
her light for him from the fact — the fact only — of her interest in his 
predicament, from her mercy, sympathy, seriousness, her consent not 
to regard him as the funniest of the funny Aware, in fine, that her price 
for him was just m her giving him this constant sense of his being 
admirably spared, he was careful to remember that she had, after all, 
also a life of her own, with things that might happen to her, things that 
in friendship one should likewise take account of Something fairly 
remarkable came to pass with him, for that matter, in this connection 
— something represented by a certain passage of his consciousness, in 
the suddenest way, from one extreme to the other 

He had thought himself, so long as nobody knew, the most dis- 
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interested person m the world, carrying his concentrated burden, his 
perpetual suspense, ever so quietly, holding his tongue about it, giving 
others no glimpse of it nor of its effect upon his life, asking of them 
BO allowance and only making on his side all those that were asked. 
He had disturbed nobody with the queerness of having to know a 
haunted man, though he had had moments of rather special temptation 
on heanng people say that they were “unsettled ” If they were as un- 
settled as he was — he who had never been settled for an hour in his 
Lfe — they would know what it meant Yet it wasn’t, all the same, for 
him to make them, and he listened to them civilly enough This was 
why he had such good — though possibly such rather colourless — ^man- 
ners; this was why, above all, he could regard himself, m a greedy 
world, as decently — as, in fact, perhaps even a little sublimely — un- 
selfish Our point IS accordingly that he valued this character quite 
sufficiently to measure his present danger of letting it lapse, against 
which he promised himself to be much on his guard He was quite 
ready, none the less, to be selfish just a little, since, surely, no more 
charming occasion for it had come to him “Just a little,” in a word, 
was just as much as Miss Bartram, taking one day with another, would 
let him He never would be in the least coercive, and he would keep 
well before him the lines on which consideration for her — the very 
highest — ought to proceed He would thoroughly establish the heads 
under which her affairs, her requirements, her peculiarities — ^he went so 
far as to give them the latitude of that name — would come into their 
intercourse All this naturally was a sign of how much he took the inter- 
course itself for granted There was nothing more to be done about 
that It simply existed, had sprung into being with her first penetrating 
question to him in the autumn light there at Weatherend The real 
form it should have taken on the basis that stood out large was the form 
of their marrying. But the devil in this was that the very basis itself 
put marrying out of the question His conviction, his apprehension, 
his obsession, in short, was not a condition he could invite a woman 
to share, and that consequence of it was precisely what was the mat- 
ter with him Something or other lay in wait for him, amid the twists 
and the turns of the months and the years, like a crouching beast in the 
jungle. It signified little whether the crouching beast were destined to 
day him or to be slain The definite point was the inevitable spring of 
tfte creature, and the definite lesson from that was that a man of feei- 
ng didn’t cause himself to be accompanied by a lady on a tiger-hunt. 
Such was the image under which he had ended by figuring his life. 

They had at first, hone the less, in the scattered hours spent to- 
gether, made no allusion to that view of it, which was a sign he was 
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bxindsomely ready to give that he didn’t expect, that he in fact didn’t 
care always to be talking about it Such a feature in one’s outlook wa^ 
really like a hump on one’s back The difference it made every minute 
of the day existed quite independently of discussion Oqe discussed, of 
course, like a hunchback, for there was always, if nothing else, the 
hunchback face That remained, and she was watching him , but people 
watched best, as a general thing, in silence, so that such would be pre- 
dominantly the manner of their vigil Yet he didn’t want, at the same 
time, to be solemn, solemn was what he imagined he too much tended 
to be with other people The thing to be, with the one person who 
knew, was easy and natural — to make the reference rather than be 
seeming to avoid it, to avoid it rather than be seeming to make it, and 
to keep it, in any case, familiar, facetious even, rather than pedantic 
and portentous Some such consideration as the latter was doubtless in 
his mind, for instance, when he wrote pleasantly to Miss Bartram that 
perhaps the great thing he had so long felt as in the lap of the gods 
was no more than this circumstance, which touched him so nearly, of 
her acquiring a house in London It was the first allusion they had yet 
again made, needing any other hitherto so little, but when she replied, 
after having given him the news, that she was by no means satisfied 
with such a trifle, as the climax to so special a suspense, she almost set 
him wondering if she hadn’t even a larger conception of singularity for 
him than he had for himself. He was at all events destined to become 
aware httle by little, as time went by, that she was all the while looking 
at his life, judging it, measuring it, in the light of the thing she knew, 
which grew to be at last, with the consecration of the years, never men- 
tioned between them save as “the real truth’’ about him That had al- 
ways been his own form of reference to it, but she adopted the form so 
quietly that, looking back at the end of a period, he knew there was 
no moment at which it was traceable that she had, as he might say, got 
inside his condition, or exchanged the attitude of beautifully indulging 
for that of still more beautifully believing him 

It was always open to him to accuse her of seeing him but as the most 
harmless of maniacs, and this, in the long run — since it covered so 
much ground — was his easiest description of their friendship. He had a 
screw loose for her, but she hked him in spite of it, and was practically, 
against the rest of the world, his kind, wise keeper, unremunerated, 
but fairly amused and, in the absence of other near ties, not dis- 
reputably occupied The rest of the world of course thought him queer, 
but she, she only, knew how, and above all why, queer , which was pre- 
cisely what enabled her to dispose the conceahng veil m the right folds. 
She took his gaiety from him — since it had to pass with them for gaiety 
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— as she took everything else; but she certainly so far justified by her 
unerring touch his finer sense of the degree to which he had ended by 
convincing her She at Ijast never spoke of the secret of his life except 
as “the real tfuth about you,” and she had in fact a wonderful way of 
making it seem, as such, the secret of her own life too That was in fine 
how he so constantly felt her as allowing for him, he couldn’t on the 
whole call it anything else He allowed for himself, but she, exactly, 
allowed still more, partly because, better placed for a sight of the 
matter, she traced his unhappy perversion through portions of its 
course into which he could scarce follow it He knew how he felt, but, 
besides knowing that, she knew how he looked as well , he knew each of 
the things of importance he was insidiously kept from doing, but she 
could add up the amount they made, understand how much, with a 
lighter weight on his spirit, he might have done, and thereby establish 
how, clever as he w'as, he fell short Above all she was in the secret of 
the difference between the forms he went through — those of his little 
office under Government, those of caring for his modest patrimony, for 
his library, for his garden in the country, for the people in London 
whose invitations he accepted and repaid — ^and the detachment that 
reigned beneath them and that made of all behaviour, all that could 
in the least be called behaviour, a long act of dissimulation What it 
had come to was that he wore a mask painted with the social simper, 
out of the eye-holes of which there looked eyes of an expression not 
in the least matching the other features This the stupid world, even 
after years, had never more than half discovered It was only May 
Bartram who had, and she achieved, by an art indescribable, the feat of 
at once— or perhaps it was only alternately — meeting the eyes from in 
front and mingling her own vision, as from over his shoulder, with their 
peep through the apertures 

So, while they grew older together, she did watch with him, and so 
she let this association give shape and colour to her own existence Be- 
neath her forms as well detachment had learned to sit, and behaviour 
had become for her, in the social sense, a false account of herself 
There was but one account of her that would have been true all the 
while, and that she could give, directly, to nobody, least of all to John 
Marcher. Her whole attitude was a virtual statement, but the percep- 
tion of that only seemed destined to take its place for him as one of the 
many things necessarily crowded out of his consciousness If she had, 
moreover, like himself, to make sacrifices to their real truth, it was to be 
granted that her compensation Inight have affected her as more prompt 
and more natural They had long periods, in this London time, during 
which, when they were together, a stranger might have listened to 
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them without in the least pricking up his ears; on the other hand, the 
real truth wtis equally liable at any moment to rise to the surface, and 
the auditor would then have wondered indee^ what they were talking 
about. They had from an early time made up their mind that society 
was, luckily, unintelligent, and the margin that this gave them had 
fairly become one of their commonplaces. Yet there were still moments 
■when the situation turned almost fresh — usually under the effect of 
some expression drawn from herself. Her expressions doubtless re- 
peated themselves, but her intervals were generous. “What saves us, 
you know, is that we answer so completely to so usual an appearance • 
that of the man and woman whose friendship has become such a daily 
habit, or almost, as to be at last indispensable ” That, for instance, was 
a remark she had frequently enough had occasion to make, though she 
had given it at different times different developments What we are 
especially concerned with is the turn it happened to take from her 
one afternoon when he had come to see her in honour of her birthday. 
This anniversary had fallen on a Sunday, at a season of thick fog and 
general outward gloom, but he had brought her his customary offer- 
ing, having known her now long enough to have established a hundred 
little customs It was one of his proofs to himself, the present he made 
her on her birthday, that he had not sunk into real selfishness It was 
mostly nothing more than a small trinket, but it was always fine of its 
kind, and he was regularly careful to pay for it more than he thought 
he could afford “Our habit saves you, at least, don’t you see^ because 
It makes you, after all, for the vulgar, indistinguishable from other men 
What’s the most inveterate mark of men in general’ Why, the capacity 
to spend endless time with dull women — to spend it, I won’t say with- 
out being bored, but without minding that they are, without being 
driven off at a tangent by it, which comes to the same thing I’m your 
dull woman, a part of the daily bread for which you pray at church. 
That covers your tracks more than anything ” 

“And what covers yours’” asked Marcher, whom his dull woman 
could mostly to this extent amuse “I see of course what you mean by 
your saving me, in one way and another, so far as other people are 
concerned — I’ve seen it all along Only, what is it that saves you’ I 
often think, you know, of that ” 

She looked as if she sometimes thought of that too, but in rather a 
different way “Where other people, you mean, are concerned’” 

“Well, you’re really so in with me, you know — as a sort of result of 
my being so in with yourself I mean of my having «uch an immense 
regard for you, being so tremendously grateful for all you’ve done for 
me I sometimes ask myself if it’s quite fair Fair I mean to have so in- 
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volved and — since one may say it — ^interested you. I almost feel as if 
you hadn’t readily had time to do anything else.” 

“Anything else but be interested’” she asked. “Ah, what else does 
one ever want to be’ If *[’ve been ‘watching* with you, as we long ^go- 
agreed that r was to do, watching is always in itself an absorption.” 

“Oh, certainly,” John Marcher said, “if you hadn’t had your cur- 
iosity ' Only, doesn’t it sometimes come to you, as time goes on, 

that your curiosity is not being particularly repaid’” 

May Bartram had a pause “Do you ask that, by any chance, be- 
cause you feel at all that yours isn’t’ I mean because you have to wait 
so long ” 

Oh, he understood what she meant “For the thing to hapjien that 
never does happen? For the beast to jump out’ No, I’m just where I 
was about it It isn’t a matter as to which I can choose, I can decide for 
a change It isn’t one as to which there can be a change It’s in the lap 
of the gods One’s in the hands of one’s law — there one is As to the 
form the law will take, the way it will operate, that’s its own affair ” 

“Yes,” Miss Bartram replied, “of course one’s fate is coming, of 
course it has come, in its own form and its own way, all the while. 
Only, you know, the form and the way in your case were to have been 
— well, something so exceptional and, as one may say, so particularly 
your own ” 

Something in this made him look at her with suspicion. “You say 
‘were to have been,’ as if in your heart you had begun to doubt.” 

“Oh'” she vaguely protested 

“As if you believed,” he went on, “that nothing will now take place.” 

She shook her head slowly, but rather inscrutably “You’re far from 
my thought ” 

He continued to look at her. “What then is the matter with you?” 

“Well,” she said after another wait, “the matter with me is simply 
that I’m more sure than ever my curiosity, as you call it, will be but 
too well repaid.” 

They were frankly grave now; he had got up from his seat, had 
turned once more about the little drawing-room to which, year after 
year, he brought his inevitable topic, in which he had, as he might 
have said, tasted their intimate community with every sauce, where 
every object was as familiar to him as the things of his own house and 
the very carpets were worn with his fitful walk very much as the desks 
in old counting-houses are worn by the elbows of generations of clerks. 
The generations qf his nervous jnoods had been at work there, and the 
place was the written history of his whole middle life Under the 
impression of what his fnend had just said he knew himself, for some 
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xeason, more aware of these things, which made him, after a moment, 
stop again before her. “Is it, possibly, that you’ve grown afraid?” 

“Afraid^” He thought, as she repeated the^word, that his question 
had made her, a little, change colour; so that, lest hq should have 
touched on a truth, he explained very kindly, “You remember that 
that was what you asked me long ago — that first day at Weatherend.” 

“Oh yes, and you told me you didn’t know — that I was to see for 
myself. We’ve said little about it since, even in so long a time.” 

“Precisely,” Marcher interposed — “quite as if it were too delicate a 
matter for us to make free with. Quite as if we might find, on pressure, 
that I am afraid. For then,” he said, “we shouldn’t, should we^ quite 
know what to do ” 

She had for the time no answer to this question “There have been 
days when I thought you were. Only, of course,” she added, “there 
have been days when we have thought almost anything ” 

“Everything Oh'” Marcher softly groaned as with a gasp, half spent, 
at the face, more uncovered just then than it had been for a long 
while, of the imagination always with them It had always had its 
incalculable moments of glaring out, quite as with the very eyes of the 
very Beast, and, used as he was to them, they could still draw from him 
the tribute of a sigh that rose from the depths of his being All that they 
had thought, first and last, rolled over him, the past seemed to have 
been reduced to mere barren speculation This in fact was what the 
place had just struck him as so full of — the simplification of every- 
thing but the state of suspense That remained only by seeming to hang 
in the void surrounding it Even his original fear, if fear it had been, 
had lost Itself m the desert “I judge, however,” he continued, “that 
you see I’m not afraid now ” 

“What I see is, as I make it out, that you’ve achieved something 
almost unprecedented in the way of getting used to danger Living with 
it so long and so closely, you’ve lost your sense of it, you know it’s 
there, but you’re indifferent, and you cease even, as of old, to have 
to whistle in the dark Considenng what the danger is,” May Bartram 
wound up, “I’m bound to say that I don’t think your attitude could 
well be surpassed ” 

John Marcher faintly smiled “It’s heroic^” 

“Certainly — call it that.” 

He considered. “I am, then, a man of courage?” 

“That’s what you were to show me ” 

He still, however, wondered. “But detesn’t the mar? of courage know 
what he’s afraid of — or not afraid of? I don’t know that, you see. 
I don’t focus it. I can’t name it. I only know I’m exposed ” 
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“Yes, but exposed — how shall I say? — so directly So mrimatery 
That’s surely enough ’’ 

“Enough to make yoji feel, then — at what we may call the end of 
our watch — that I’m not afraid?’’ 

“You’re not afraid But it isn’t,’’ she said, “the end of our watch. 
That is It isn’t the end of yours You’ve everything still to see ’’ 

“Then why haven’t you?" he asked He had had, all along, to-day, 
the sense of her keeping something back, and he still had it As this 
was his first impression of that, it made a kind of date The case was the 
more marked as she didn’t at first answer, which in turn made him 
go on. “You know something I don’t ’’ Then his voice, for that of a 
man of courage, trembled a little “You know what’s to happen ’’ 
Her silence, with the face she showed, was almost a confession — it 
made him sure “You know, and you’re afraid to tell me. It’s so bad 
that you’re afraid I’ll find out ’’ 

All this might be true, for she did look as if, unexpectedly to her, 
he had crossed some mystic line that she had secretly drawn round 
her Yet she might, after all, not have worried, and the real upshot 
was that he himself, at all events, needn’t “You’ll never find out ’’ 


III 

It was all to have made, none the less, as I have said, a date , as came 
out in the fact that again and again, even after long intervals, other 
things that passed between them wore, in relation to this hour, but 
the character of recalls and results Its immediate effect had been 
indeed rather to lighten insistence — almost to provoke a reaction, as if 
their topic had dropped by its own weight and as if moreover, for that 
matter. Marcher had been visited by one of his occasional warnings 
against egotism He had kept up, he felt, and very decently on the 
whole, his consciousness of the importance of not being selfish, and it 
was true he had never sinned in that direction without promptly 
enough trying to press the scales the other way He often repaired 
his fault, the season permitting, by inviting his friend to accompany 
him to the opera, and it not infrequently thus happened that, to show 
he didn’t wish her to have but one sort of food for her mind, he was 
the cause of her appearing there with him a dozen nights in the month 
It even happened that, seeing her home at such times, he occasionally 
went in with her'to fimsh, as he called it, the evening, and, the better 
to make his point, sat down to the frugal but always careful little 
supper that awaited his pleasure His point was made, he thought, by 
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his not eternally insisting with her on himself; made for instance, at 
such hours, when it befell that, her piano at hand an^ each of them 
familiar with it, they went over passages of the opera together. It 
chanced to be on one of these occasions, however, that he reminded 
her of her not having answered a certain question he had put to her 
during the talk that had taken place between them on her last birth- 
day “What is It that saves you^” — saved her, he meant, from that 
appearance of variation from the usual human type. If he had 
practically escaped remark, as she pretended, by doing, m the most 
important particular, what most men do — find the answer to life in 
patching up an alliance of a sort with a woman no better than himself 
— how had she escaped it, and how could the alliance, such as it was, 
since they must suppose it had been more or less noticed, have failed 
to make her rather positively talked about ^ 

“I never said,” May Bartram replied, “that it hadn’t made me talked 
about ” 

“Ah well then, you’re not ‘saved ’ ” 

“It has not been a question for me If you’ve had your woman, I’ve 
had,” she said, “my man ” 

“And you mean that makes you all right’” 

She hesitated “I don’t know why it shouldn’t make me — ^humanly, 
which IS what we’re speaking of — zs right as it makes you ” 

“I see,” Marcher returned “ ‘Humanly,’ no doubt, as showing that 
you’re living for something Not, that is, just for me and my secret ” 
May Bartram smiled “I don’t pretend it exactly shows that I’m 
not living for you It’s my intimacy with you that’s in question ” 

He laughed as he saw what she meant “Yes, but since, as you say, 
I’m only, so far as people make out, ordinary, you’re — ^aren’t you’ — 
no more than ordinary either You help me to pass for a man like 
another So if I am, as I understand you, you’re not compromised. 
Is that It’” 

She had another hesitation, but she spoke clearly enough “That’s 
it It’s all that concerns me — to help you to pass for a man like 
another ” 

He was careful to acknowledge the remark handsomely. “How kind, 
how beautiful, you are to me' How shall I ever repay you’” 

She had her last grave pause, as if there might be a choice of ways 
But she chose. “By going on as you are ” 

It was into this going on as he was that they relapsed, and really 
for so long a time that the day inevitably came for a, further sounding 
of their depths It was as if these depths, constantly bridged over by 
a structure that was firm enough m spite of its lightness and of its 
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occasional oscillation in the somewhat vertiginous air, invited on 
occasion, in tly; interest of their nerves, a dropping of the plummet 
and a measurement of the abyss. A difference had been made more- 
over, once for all, by the* fact that she had, all the while, not appeared 
to feel the need of rebutting his charge of an idea within her that she 
didn’t dare to express, uttered just before one of the fullest of then 
later discussions ended It had come up for him then that she “knew” 
something and that what she knew was bad — too bad to tell him. 
When he had spoken of it as visibly so bad that she was afraid he 
might find it out, her reply had left the matter too equivocal to be lei 
alone and yet, for Marcher’s special sensibility, almost too formidable 
again to touch He circled about it at a distance that alternately 
narrowed and widened and that yet was not much affected by the 
consciousness in him that there was nothing she could “know,” after 
all, any better than he did She had no source of knowledge that he 
hadn’t equally — except of course that she might have finer nerves. 
That was what women had where they were interested, they made 
out things, where people were concerned, that the people often 
couldn’t have made out for themselves Their nerves, their sensibihty, 
their imagination, were conductors and revealers, and the beauty of 
May Bartram was in particular that she had given herself so to his 
case He felt in these days what, oddly enough, he had never felt 
before, the growth of a dread of losing her by some catastrophe — 
some catastrophe that yet wouldn’t at all be the catastrophe partly 
because she had, almost of a sudden, begun to strike him as useful 
to him as never yet, and partly by reason of an appiearance of un- 
certainty in her health, coincident and equally new It was char- 
acteristic of the inner detachment he had hitherto so successfully 
cultivated and to which our whole account of him is a reference, h 
was characteristic that his complications, such as they were, had nevei 
yet seemed so as at this crisis to thicken about him, even to the point 
of making him ask himself if he were, by any chance, of a truth, 
within sight or sound, within touch or reach, within the immediate 
jurisdiction of the thing that waited 

When the day came, as come it had to, that his friend confessed to 
him her fear of a deep disorder in her blood, he felt somehow the 
shadow of a change and the chill of a shock He immediately began 
to imagine aggravations and disasters, and above all to think of her 
peril as the direct menace for himself of personal privation This 
indeed gave him ,one of those, partial recoveries of equanmuty that 
were agreeable to him — ^it showed him that what was still first in his 
mind was the loss she herself might suffer “What if she should have to- 
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die befwe knowing, before seeing ?” It would have been brutal, 

m the early stages of her trouble, to put that question to her; but it 
liad immediately sounded for him to his oi^n concern, and the pos- 
sibility was what most made him sorry for her. If shp did “know,” 
moreover, in the sense of her having had some — what should he think ^ 
— mystical, irresistible light, this would make the matter not better, 
but worse, inasmuch as her original adoption of his own curiosity had 
quite become the basis of her life. She had been living to see what 
would be to be seen, and it would be cruel to her to have to give up 
before the accomplishment of the vision These reflections, as I say, 
refreshed his generosity, yet, make them as he might, he saw himself, 
with the lapse of the period, more and more disconcerted. It lapsed 
for him with a strange, steady sweep, and the oddest oddity was that 
it gave him, independently of the threat of much inconvemence, 
almost the only positive surprise his career, if career it could be called, 
had yet offered him She kept the house as she had never done, he had 
to go to her to see her — she could meet him nowhere now, though 
there was scarce a corner of their loved old London m which she had 
not in the past, at one time or another, done so, and he found her 
always seated by her fire in the deep, old-fashioned chair she was 
less and less able to leave He had been struck one day, after an absence 
exceeding his usual measure, with her suddenly looking much older to 
him than he had ever thought of her being, then he recognised that 
the suddenness was all on his side — ^he had just been suddenly struck. 
She looked older because inevitably, after so many years, she was old, 
or almost, which was of course true in still greater measure of her 
companion. If she was old, or almost, John Marcher assuredly was, 
and yet it was her showing of the lesson, not his own, that brought 
the truth home to him His surprises began here; when once they had 
begun they multiplied, they came rather with a rush it was as if, in 
the oddest way in the world, they had all been kept back, sown in a 
thick cluster, for the late afternoon of life, the time at which, for 
people in general, the unexpected has died out. 

One of them was that he should have caught himself — for iie had 
so done — really wondering if the great accident would take form now 
as nothing more than his being condemned to see this charming 
woman, this admirable friend, pass away from him He had never so 
unreservedly qualified her as while confronted in thought with such a 
possibility, in spite of which there was small doubt for him that as an 
answer to his long riddle the mere efiheement of even so fine a feature 
of his situation would be an abject antichmax. It would represent, 
as connected with his past attitude, a drop of dignity under the shadow 



of which his existence could only become the most grotesque of 
failures He had been far from holding it a failure — long as he had 
waited for the appearance that was to make it a success He had 
waited for a quite other thing, not for such a one as that The breath 
of his good faith came short, however, as he recogmsed how long he 
had waited, or how long, at least, his compamon had That she, at all 
events, might be recorded as having waited in vain — this affected him 
sharply, and all the more because of his at first having done little more 
than amuse himself with the idea It grew more grave as the gravity 
of her condition grew, and the state of mind it produced in him, which 
he ended by watching, himself, as if it had been some definite disfigure- 
ment of his outer person, may pass for another of his surprises This 
conjoined itself still with another, the really stupefying consciousness of 
a question that he would have allowed to shape itself had he dared 
What did everything mean — ^what, that is, did she mean, she and her 
vain waiting and her probable death and the soundless admonition of 
It all — unless that, at this time of day, it was simply, it was over- 
whelmingly too late^ He had never, at any stage of his queer con- 
sciousness, admitted the whisper of such a correction, he had never, 
till within these last few months, been so false to his conviction as not 
to hold that what was to come to him had time, whether he struck 
himself as having it or not That at last, at last, he certainly hadn’t 
it, to speak of, or had it but m the scantiest measure — such, soon 
enough, as things went with him, became the inference with which 
his old obsession had to reckon and this it was not helped to do by the 
more and more confirmed appearance that the great vagueness casting 
the long shadow in which he had lived had, to attest itself, almost no 
margin left Since it was in Time that he was to have met his fate, 
so It was in Time that his fate was to have acted, and as he waked 
up to the sense of no longer being young, which was exactly the sense 
of being stale, just as that, in turn, was the sense of being weak, he 
waked up to another matter beside It all hung together, they were 
subject, he and the great vagueness, to an equal and indivisible law 
When the possibilities themselves had, accordingly, turned stale, when 
the secret of the gods had grown faint, had perhaps even quite 
evaporated, that, and that only, was failure It wouldn’t have been 
failure to be bankrupt, dishonoured, pilloried, hanged, it was failure 
not to be anything And so, in the dark valley into which his path 
had taken its unlooked-for twist, he wondered not a little as he groped 
He didn’t care what awful crash might overtake him, with what 
ignominy or vs hat monstrosity he might yet be associated — since he 
wasn’t, after all, too utterly old to suffer — ^if it would only be decently 
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proportionate to the posture he had kept, all his hfe, in the promised 
presence of it. He had but one desire left — that he shoi^Jdn’t have been 
“sold ” 


IV 

Then it was that one afternoon, while the spring of the year was 
young and new, she met, all in her own way, his frankest betrayal of 
these alarms He had gone in late to see her, but evening had not 
settled, and she was presented to him in that long, fresh light of 
wamng April days which affects us often with a sadness sharper than 
the greyest hours of autumn The week had been warm, the spring 
was supposed to have begun early, and May Bartram sat, for the first 
time in the year, without a fire, a fact that, to Marcher’s sense, gave 
the scene of which she formed part a smooth and ultimate look, an air 
of knowing, in its immaculate order and its cold, meaningless cheer, 
that it would never see a fire again Her own aspect — he could scarce 
have said why — intensified this note Almost as white as wax, with the 
marks and signs in her face as numerous and as fine as if they had 
been etched by a needle, with soft white draperies relieved by a faded 
green scarf, the delicate tone of which had been consecrated by the 
years, she was the picture of a serene, exquisite, but impenetrable 
sphinx, whose head, or indeed all whose person, might have been 
powdered with silver. She was a sphinx, yet with her white petals and 
green fronds she might have been a lily too — only an artificial lily, 
wonderfully imitated and constantly kept, without dust or stain, 
though not exempt from a slight droop and a complexity of faint 
creases, under some clear glass bell The perfection of household care, 
of high polish and finish, always reigned in her rooms, but they 
especially looked to Marcher at present as if everything had been 
wound up, tucked in, put away, so that she might sit with folded 
hands and with nothing more to do She was “out of it,” to his vision, 
her work was over, she communicated with him as across some gulf, 
or from some island of rest that she had already reached, and it made 
him fetl strangely abandoned Was it — or, rather, wasn’t it — that if for 
so long she had been watching with him the answer to their question 
had swum into her ken and taken on its name, so that her occupation 
was verily gone^ He had as much as charged her with this in saying 
to her, many months before, that she even then knew something she 
was keeping from him. It was a point he had never since ventured 
to press, vaguely fearing, as he did, that it might become a difference, 
perhaps a disagreement, between them. He had in short, in this later 
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time, turned nervous, which was what, in all the other years, he had 
never been, apd the oddity was that his nervousness should have 
waited till he had begun to doubt, should have held off so long as he 
was sure. There was something, it seemed to him, that the wrong word 
would bring down on his head, something that would so at least put 
an end to his suspense But he wanted not to speak the wrong word, 
that would make everything ugly He wanted the knowledge he lacked 
to drop on him, if drop it could, by its own august weight If she was to 
forsake him it was surely for her to take leave This was why he 
didn’t ask her again, directly, what she knew, but it was also why 
approaching the matter from another side, he said to her in the course 
of his visit “What do you regard as the very worst that, at this time 
of day, can happen to me^” 

He had asked her that m the past often enough, they had, with 
the odd, irregular rhythm of their intensities and avoidances, ex- 
changed ideas about it and then had seen the ideas washed away by 
cool intervals, washed like figures traced in sea-sand It had ever 
been the mark of their talk that the oldest allusions in it required but 
a little dismissal and reaction to come out again, sounding for the 
hour as new She could tlius at present meet his inquiry quite freshly 
and patiently “Oh ves, I’ve repeatedly thought, only it always seemed 
to me of old that I couldn’t quite make up my mind I thought of 
dreadful things, between which it was difficult to choose, and so must 
you have done ’’ 

“Rather* I feel now as if I had scarce done anything else I appear 
to myself to have spent my life m thinking of nothing but dreadful 
things A great many of them I’ve at different times named to you, 
but there were others I couldn’t name” 

“They were too, too dreadfuF” 

“Too, too dreadful — some of them ” 

She looked at him a minute, and there came to him as he met it 
an meonsequent sense that her eyes, when one got their full clearness, 
were still as beautiful as they had been in youth, only beautiful with 
a strange, cold light — a light that somehow was a part of the effect, 
if it wasn’t rather a part of the cause, of the pale, hard sweetness of 
the season and the hour “And yet,” she said at last, “there are 
horrors we have mentioned ” 

It deepened the strangeness to see her, as such a figure in such a 
picture, talk of “horrors,” but she was to do, in a few minutes, some- 
thmg stranger yet-i-though eveir of this he was to take the full measure 
but afterwards — and the note of it was already in the air. It was, for 
the matter of that, one of the signs that her eyes were having again 
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suck a high flicker of their prime He had to admit, however, what 
she said “Oh yes, there were times when we did go far ” He caught 
himself in the act of speaking as if it all were over Well, he wished 
It were, and the consummation depended, fdr him, clearly, more and 
more on his compamon 

But she had now a soft smile. “Oh, far 

It was oddly ironic “Do you mean you’re prepared to go further^” 

She was frail and ancient and charming as she continued to look at 
him, yet it was rather as if she had lost the thread “Do you consider 
that we went so far^” 

“Why, I thought it the point you were just making — that we had 
looked most things in the face ” 

“Including each other^’’ She still smiled “But you’re quite right. 
We’ve had together great imaginations, often great fears, but some of 
them have been unspoken ” 

“Then the worst — we haven’t faced that I could face it, I believe, 
if I knew what you think it I feel,” he explained, “as if I had lost 
my power to conceive such things ” And he wondered if he looked as 
blank as he sounded “It’s spent ” 

“Then why do you assume,” she asked, “that mine isn’t^” 

“Because you’ve given me signs to the contrary It isn’t a question 
for you of conceiving, imagining, comparing It isn’t a question now of 
choosing ” At last he came out with it “You know something that I 
don’t You’ve shown me that before” 

These last words affected her, he could see in a moment, remarkably, 
and she spoke with firmness “I’ve shown you, my dear, nothing.” 

He shook his head “You can’t hide it ” 

“Oh, oh'” May Bartram murmured over what she couldn’t hide. It 
was almost a smothered groan 

“You admitted it months ago, when I spoke of it to you as of 
something you were afraid I would find out. Your answer was that 
I couldn’t, that I wouldn’t, and I don’t pretend I have But you had 
something therefore in mind, and I see now that it must have been, 
that It still is, the possibility that, of all possibilities, has settled itself 
for you as the worst This,” he went on, “is why I appeal to you Pm 
only afraid of ignorance now — I’m not afraid of knowledge ” And 
then as for a while she said nothmg- “What makes me sure is that 
I see in your face and feel here, m this air and amid these appearances, 
that you’re out of it You’ve done. You’ve had your experience. You 
leave me to my fate ” 

Well, she listened, motionless and white in her chair, as if she had in 
fact a decision to make, so that her whole menner was a virtual con- 
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fession, though still with a small, fine, inner stiffness, an imperfect sur- 
render. “It would be the worst,” she finally let herself say “I mean 
the thing that I’ve never said ” 

It hushed him a momdnt “More monstrous than all the monstrosities 
we’ve named'’” 

“More monstrous Isn’t that what you sufficiently express,” she 
asked, “m calling it the worst^” 

Marcher thought “Assuredly — if you mean, as I do, something that 
includes all the loss and all the shame that are thinkable ” 

“It would if It should happen,” said May Bartram “What we’re 
speaking of, remember, is only my idea ” 

“It’s your belief,” Marcher returned “That’s enough for me I feel 
your beliefs are right Therefore if, having this one, you give me no 
more light on it, you abandon me ” 

“No, no'” she repeated “I’m with you — don’t you see’’ — still ” And 
as if to make it more vivid to him she rose from her chair — a movement 
she seldom made in these days — and showed herself, all draped and 
all soft, in her fairness and slimness “I haven’t forsaken you ” 

It was really, in its effort against weakness, a generous assurance, 
and had the success of the impulse not, happily, been great, it would 
have touched him to pain more than to pleasure But the cold charm 
in her eyes had spread, as she hovered before him, to all the rest 
of her person, so that it was, for the minute, almost like a recovery 
of youth He couldn’t pity her for that, he could only take her as she 
showed — as capable still of helping him It was as if, at the same time, 
her light might at any instant go out, wherefore he must make the 
most of it There passed before him with intensity the three or four 
things he wanted most to know, but the question that came of itself 
to his lips really covered the others “Then tell me if I shall con- 
sciously suffer ” 

She promptly shook her head “Never'” 

It confirmed the authority he imputed to her, and it produced on 
him an extraordinary effect “Well, what’s better than that^ Do you 
call that the worst'”’ 

“You think nothing is better^” she asked 

She seemed to mean something so special that he again sharply 
wondered, though still with the dawn of a prospect of relief “Why 
not, if one doesn’t know After which, as their eyes, over his question, 
met in a silence, the dawn deepened and something to his purpose 
came, prodigiously, out of her very face His own, as he took it in, 
suddenly flushed to the forehead, and he gasped with the force of 
a perception to which, on the instant, everything fitted The sound 
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of his gasp filled the air; then he became articulate. “I see — if I don’t 
suffer'” 

In her own look, however, was doubt “You see what?” 

“Why, what you mean — what you’ve always meant.” 

She again shook her head “What I mean isn’t what I’ve always 
meant. It’s different ” 

“It’s something new'”’ 

She hesitated “Something new It’s not what you think I see what 
you think ” 

His divination drew breath then; only her correction might be 
wrong “It isn’t that I am a donkey'”’ he asked between faintness and 
grimness “It isn’t that it’s all a mistake'*” 

“A mistake'”’ she pityingly echoed That possibility, for her, he saw, 
would be monstrous, and if she guaranteed him the immumty from 
pain it would accordingly not be what she had in mind “Oh, no,” 
she declared, “it’s nothing of that sort You’ve been right ” 

Yet he couldn’t help asking himself if she weren’t, thus pressed, 
speaking but to save him It seemed to him he should be most lost 
if his history should prove all a platitude “Are you telling me the truth, 
so that I sha’n’t have been a bigger idiot than I can bear to know'* 
I haven’t lived with a vain imagination, in the most besotted illusion'* 
I haven’t waited but to see the door shut in my face'*” 

She shook her head again “However the case stands that isn’t the 
truth Whatever the reality, it ts a reality The door isn’t shut. The 
door’s open,” said May Bartram 
“Then something’s to come'*” 

She waited once again, always with her cold, sweet eyes on him. 
“It’s never too late ” She had, with her gliding step, diminished the 
distance between them, and she stood nearer to him, close to him, a 
minute, as if still full of the unspoken Her movement might have been 
for some finer emphasis of what she was at once hesitating and deciding 
to say He had been standing by the chimncy-piece, fireless and sparely 
adorned, a small, perfect old French clock and two morsels of rosy 
Dresden constituting all its furniture, and her hand grasped the shelf 
while she kept him waiting, grasped it a little as for support and 
encouragement She only kept him waiting, however, that is he only 
waited It had become suddenly, from her movement and attitude, 
beautiful and vivid to him that she had something more to give him, 
her wasted face delicately shone with it, and it glittered, almost as with 
the A'hite lustre of silver, in her expression She was right, incontest- 
ably, for what he saw in her face was the truth, an(3 strangely, without 
consequence, while their talk of it as dreadful was still in the air, she 
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appeared to present it as inordinately soft. This, prompting bewilder- 
ment, made him but gape the more gratefully for her revelation, so 
that they continued for some minutes silent, her face shining at him, 
her contact imponderahiy pressing, and his stare all kind, but all 
expectant The end, none the less, was that what he had expected failed 
to sound. Something else took place instead, which seemed to consist 
at first in the mere closing of her eyes She gave way at the same 
instant to a slow, fine shudder, and though he remained staring — • 
though he stared, m fact, but the harder — she turned off and regained 
her chair It was the end of what she had been intending, but it left 
him thinking only of that 
“Well, you don’t say 

She had touched in her passage a bell near the chimney and had 
sunk back, strangely pale “I’m afraid I’m too ill ” 

“Too ill to tell me^’’ It sprang up sharp to him, and almost to his 
lips, the fear that she would die without giving him light He checked 
himself m time from so expressing his question, but she answered as if 
she had heard the words 
“Don't you know — now^” 

“ ‘Now’ She had spoken as if something that had made a 

difference had come up within the moment But her maid, quickly 
obedient to her bell, was already with them “I know nothing ” And he 
was afterwards to say to himself that he must have spoken with odious 
impatience, such an impatience as to show that, supremely discon- 
certed, he washed his hands of the whole question 
“Oh'” said May Bartram 

“Are you in pam^” he asked, as the woman went to her 
“No,” said May Bartram 

Her maid, who had put an arm round her as if to take her to her 
room, fixed on him eyes that appealmgly contradicted her, in spite of 
which, however, he showed once more his mystification “What then 
has happened'”’ 

She was once more, with her compamon’s help, on her feet, and, 
feeling withdrawal imposed on him, he had found, blankly, his hat 
and gloves and had reached the door. Yet he waited for her answer 
“What was to,” she said. 


V 

He came back the next day, byt she was then unable to see him, and 
as It was literally the first time this had occurred in the long stretch 
of their acquaintance he turned away, defeated and sore, almost 
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angry — or feeling at least that such a break in their custom was 
really the beginning of the end — and wandered alone with his 
thoughts, especially with one of them that he was unable to keep 
down She was dying, and he would lose her,, she was dying, and his 
life would end He stopped in the park, into which he had passed, and 
stared before him at his recurrent doubt Away from her the doubt 
pressed again, in her presence he had believed her, but as he fell 
his forlornness he threw himself into the eicplanation that, nearest at 
hand, had most of a miserable warmth for him and least of a cold 
torment She had deceived him to save him — to put him off with some- 
thing m which he should be able to rest What could the thing that 
was to happen to him be, after all, but just this thing that had begun 
to happen^ Her dying, her death, his consequent solitude — that was 
what he had figured as the beast m the jungle, that was what had been 
m the lap of the gods He had had her word for it as he left her, for 
what else, on earth, could she have meant^ It wasn’t a thing of a 
monstrous order, not a fate rare and distinguished, not a stroke of 
fortune that overwhelmed and immortalised, it had only the stamp 
of the common doom But poor Marcher, at this hour, judged the 
common doom sufficient It would serve his turn, and even as the 
consummation of infinite waiting he would bend his pride to accept it 
He sat down on a bench m the twilight He hadn’t been a fool 
Something had been, as she had said, to come Before he rose indeed 
It had quite struck him that the final fact really matched with the long 
avenue through which he had had to reach it As sharing his suspense, 
and as giving herself all, giving her life, to bring it to an end, she 
had come with him every step of the way He had lived by her aid, 
and to leave her behind would be cruelly, damnably to miss her What 
could be more overwhelming than that^ 

Well, he was to know withm the week, for though she kept him 
a while at bay, left him restless and wretched during a series of days 
on each of which he asked about her only again to have to turn away, 
she ended his trial by receiving him where she had always received 
him Yet she had been brought out at some hazard into the presence of 
so many of the things that were, consciously, vainly, half their past, and 
there was scant service left in the gentleness of her mere desire, all too 
visible, to check his obsession and wind up his long trouble That was 
clearly what she wanted , the one thing more, for her own peace, while 
she could still put out her hand He was so affected by her state that, 
once seated by her chair, he was moved to let everything go, it was she 
herself therefore who brought him back, took up again, before she dis- 
missed him, her last word of the other time. She showed how she 
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wished to leave their affair in order. “Pm not sure you understood 
You’ve nothing to wait for more. It has cpme.” 

Oh, how he looked at her! “Really?” 

"ReaUy.” , 

“The thing that, as you said, was to?” 

“The thing that we began in our youth to watch for ” 

Face to face with her once more he believed her, it was a cl2iim to 
which he had so abjectly little to oppwse “You mean that it has come 
as a positive, definite occurrence, with a name and a date^” 

“Positive Definite I don’t know about the ‘name,’ but, oh, with 
a date!” 

He found himself again too helplessly at sea “But come in the 
mght — come and passed me by^” 

May Bartram had her strange, faint smile. “Oh no, it hasn’t passed 
you by!” 

“But if I haven’t been aware of it, and it hasn’t touched me 

“Ah, your not being aware of it,” and she seemed to hesitate an 
instant to deal with this — “your not being aware of it is the strangeness 
in the strangeness It’s the wonder of the wonder ” She spoke as with 
the softness almost of a sick child, yet now at last, at the end of all, 
with the perfect straightness of a sibyl She visibly knew that she 
knew, and the effect on him was or something co-ordinate, in its 
high character, with the law that had ruled him It was the true voice 
of the law, so on her lips would the law itself have sounded “It has 
touched you,” she went on. “It has done its office It has made 
) ou all Its own ” 

“So utterly without ray knowing it^” 

“So utterly without your knowing it” His hand, as he leaned 
to her, was on the arm of her chair, and, dimly smiling always now, 
she placed her own on it “It’s enough if I know it ” 

“Oh’” he confusedly sounded, as she herself of late so often had 
done 

“What I long ago said is true You’ll never know now, and I think 
you ought to be content You’ve had it,” said May Bartram 

“But had what'”’ 

“Why, what was to have marked you out The proof of your law 
It has acted I’m too glad,” she then bravely added, “to have been 
able to see what it’s not ” 

He continued to attach his eyes to her, and with the sense that iJ 
was all beyond him, and that she was too, he would still have sharply 
challenged her, had he not felt if an abuse of her weakness to do m< ic 
than take devoutly what she gave him, take it as hushed as to a 
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revelation If he did speak, it was out of the foreknowledge of his 
loneliness to come. “If you’re glad of what it’s ‘npt,’ it might then 
have been worse 

She turned her eyes away, she looked striiight before her with which? 
after a moment “Well, you know our fears ’’ 

He wondered “It’s something then we never feared^’’ 

On this, slowly, she turned to him “Did we ever dream, with all our 
dreams, that we should sit and talk of it thus^’’ 

He tried for a little to make out if they had, but it was as if thc^r 
dreams, numberless enough, were in solution in some thick, cold mist, 
in which thought lost itself “It imght have been that we couldn’t 
talk^’’ 

“Well” — she did her best for him — “not from this side This, you 
see,” she said, “is the other side ” 

“I think,” poor Marcher returned, “that all sides are the same to 
me ” Then, however, as she softly shook her head in correction “We 

mightn’t, as it were, have got across 

“To where we arc — no We’re here" — she made her weak emphasis 
“And much good does it do us'” was her friend’s frank comment. 
“It does us the good it can It does us the good that it isn’t here 

It’s past It’s behind,” said May Bartram “Before ” but her voice 

dropped 

He had got up, not to tire her, but it was hard to combat his yearn- 
ing She after all told him nothing but that his light had failed — which 

he knew well enough without her “Before he blankly echoed 

“Before, you see, it was always to come That kept it present ” 
“Oh, I don’t care what comes now' Besides,” Marcher added, “it 
seems to me I liked it better present, as you say, than I can like it 
absent with your absence ” 

“Oh, mine'” — and her pale hands made light of it 
“With the absence of everything ” He had a dreadful sense of stand- 
ing there before her for — so far as anything but this proved, this 
bottomless drop was concerned — ^the last time of their life It rested 
on him with a weight he felt he could scarce bear, and this weight 
it apparently was that still pressed out what remained in him of 
speakable protest “I believe you, but I can’t begin to pretend I under- 
stand Nothing, for me, is past, nothing will pass until I pass myself, 
which I pray my stars may be as soon as possible Say, however,” he 
added, “that I’ve eaten my cake, as you contend, to the last crumb — 
how can the thing I’ve never felt at»all be the thi,pg I was marked out 
to feeP” 

She met him, perhaps, less directly, but she met him unperturbed. 
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“You take your ‘feelings’ for granted You were to suffer your fate. 
That was not necessarily to know it ” 

“How in the world — when what is such knowledge but suffering^’’ 
She looked up at him i. while, m silence “No — you don’t under- 
stand ” 

“I suffer,” said John Marcher 
“Don’t, don’t'” 

“How can I help at least that^” 

“Don’t'" May Bartram repeated 

She spoke it in a tone so special, in spite of her weakness, that 
he stared an instant — stared as if some light, hitherto hidden, had 
shimmered across his vision Darkness again closed over it, but the 
gleam had already become for him an idea “Because I haven’t the 
right 

“Don’t know — when you needn’t,” she mercifully urged “You 
needn’t — for we shouldn’t” 

“Shouldn’t^” If he could but know what she meant' 

“No— It’s too much ” 

“Too much^” he still asked — but with a mystification that was the 
next moment, of a sudden, to give way Her words, if they meant 
something, affected him in this light — the light also of her wasted face 
— as meaning all, and the sense of what knowledge had been for her- 
self came over him with a rush which broke through into a question 
“Is It of that, then, you’re dying'*” 

She but watched him, gravely at first, as if to see, with this, where 
he was, and she might have seen something, or feared something, that 
moved her sympathy “I would live for you still — if I could ” Her 
eyes closed for a little, as if, withdrawn into herself, she were, for a 
last time, trying “But I can’t'” she said as she raised them again to 
take leave of hun 

She couldn’t indeed, as but too promptly and sharply appeared, and 
he had no vision of her after this that was anything but darkness and 
doom They had parted forever in that strange talk, access to her 
chamber of pain, rigidly guarded, was almost wholly forbidden hun, 
he was*feeling now moreover, in the face of doctors, nurses, the two 
or three relatives attracted doubtless by the presumption of what she 
had to “leave,” how few were the rights, as they were called m such 
cases, that he had to put forward, and how odd it might even seem that 
their intimacy shouldn’t have given him more of them The stupidest 
fourth cousin had more, even though she had been nothing m such a 
person’s life She had been a feature of features in /its, for what else 
was it to have been so indispensable? Strange beyond saying were 
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the ways of existence, baffling for him the anomaly of his lack, as he 
felt It to be, of producible claim. A woman might have been, as it 
were, everything to him, and it might yet present him in no connection 
that anyone appeared obliged to recognise. If this was the case in these 
closing weeks it was the case more sharply on the ocdasion of the last 
offices rendered, in the great grey London cemetery, to what had been 
mortal, to what had been precious, m his friend The concourse at her 
grave was not numerous, but he saw himself treated as scarce more 
nearly concerned with it than if there had been a thousand others. 
He was in short from this moment face to face with the fact that he 
was to profit e.xtraordmanly httle by the mterest May Bartram had 
taken m him He couldn’t quite have said what he expected, but he had 
somehow not expected this approach to a double privation Not only 
had her interest failed him, but he seemed to feel himself unattended — 
and for a reason he couldn’t sound — by the distinction, the dignity, the 
propriety, if nothing else, of the man markedly bereaved It was as if, 
in the view of society, he had not been markedly bereaved, as if there 
still failed some sign or proof of it, and as if, none the less, his charactei 
could never be affirmed, nor the deficiency ever made up There were 
moments, as the weeks went by, when he would have liked, by some 
almost aggressive act, to take his stand on the intimacy of his loss, in 
order that it might be questioned and his retort, to the relief of his 
spirit, so recorded, but the moments of an irritation more helpless 
followed fast on these, the moments during which, turning things over 
with a good conscience but with a bare horizon, he found himself 
wondering if he oughtn’t to have begun, so to speak, further back 
He found himself wondering indeed at many things, and this last 
speculation had others to keep it company What could he have done, 
after all, in her lifetime, without giving them both, as it were, away^ 
He couldn’t have made it known she was watching him, for that would 
have published the superstition of the Beast This was what closed 
his mouth now — now that the Jungle had been threshed to vacancy 
and that the Beast had stolen away It sounded too foolish and too 
flat, the difference for him in this particular, the extinction in his 
life of the element of suspense, was such m fact as to surprise him. 
He could scarce have said what the effect resembled, the abrupt 
cessation, the positive prohibition, of music perhaps, more than any- 
thmg else, m some place all adjusted and all accustomed to sonority 
and to attention If he could at any rate have conceived lifting the 
veil from his image at some moment of the past ^what had he done, 
after all, if not lift it to her^), so to do this to-day, to talk to people 
at large of the jungle cleared and confide to them that he now h )t 
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it as safe, would have been not only to see them listen as to a good- 
wife’s tale, but really to hear himself tell one What it presently came 
to in truth was tliat poor Marcher waded through his beaten grass, 
where no life stirred, where no breath sounded, where no evil eye 
seemed to gleam' from a possible lair, very much as if vaguely looking 
for the Beast, and still more as if missing it He walked about in an 
existence that had grown strangely more spacious, and, stopping fit- 
fully in places where the undergrowth of life struck him as closer, 
asked himself yearningly, wondered secretly and sorely, if it would 
have lurked here or there. It would have at all events sprung, what 
was at least complete was his belief in the truth itself of the assurance 
given him The change from his old sense to his new was absolute and 
final what was to happen had so absolutely and finally happened 
that he was as little able to know a fear for his future as to know a 
hope , so absent in short was any question of anything still to come He 
was to live entirely with the other question, that of his unidentified past, 
that of his having to see his fortune impenetrably muffled and masked. 

The torment of this vision became then his occupation, he couldn’t 
perhaps have consented to live but for the possibility of guessing. 
She had told him, his friend, not to guess, she had forbidden him, so 
far as he might, to know, and she had even m a sort denied the power 
in him to learn which were so many things, precisely, to deprive him 
of rest It wasn’t that he wanted, he argued for fairness, that anything 
that had happened to him should happen over again , it was only that 
he shouldn’t, as an anticlimax, have been taken sleeping so sound as 
not to be able to win back by an effort of thought the lost stuff of 
consciousness He declared to himself at moments that he would eithei 
win It back or have done with consciousness for ever, he made this 
idea his one motive, in fine, made it so much his passion that none 
other, to compare with it, seemed ever to have touched him The lost 
stuff of consciousness became thus for him as a strayed or stolen child 
to an unappeasable father, he hunted it up and down very much 
as if he were knocking at doors and inquiring of the police. This was 
the spirit in which, inevitably, he set himself to travel, he started on a 
journey that was to be as long sis he could make it, it danced before 
him that, as the other side of the globe couldn’t possibly have less to 
say to him, it might, by a possibility of suggestion, have more Before 
he quitted London, however, he made a pilgrimage to May Bartram’s 
grave, took his way to it through the endless avenues of the grim 
suburban necropolis, sought it qut in the wilderness of tombs, and, 
though he had come but for the renewal of the act of farewell, found 
himself, when he had at last stood by it, beguiled into long intensities. 
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He stood for an hour, powerless to turn away and yet powerless to 
penetrate the darkness of death, fixing with his eyes hpr inscribed name 
and date, beating his forehead against the fact of the secret they kept, 
drawing his breath, while he waited as if, in pity of him, some sense 
would rise from the stones He kneeled on the stones, however, m vain , 
they kept what they concealed, and if the face of the tomb did be- 
come a face for him it was because her two names were like a pair of 
eyes that didn’t know him He gave them a last long look, but no 
palest light broke 


VI 

He stayed away, after this, for a year, he visited the depths of Asia, 
spending himself on scenes of romantic interest, of superlative sanctity ; 
but what was present to him everywhere was that for a man who had 
known what he had known the world was vulgar and vain The state 
of mind m which he had lived for so many years shone out to him, in 
reflection, as a light that coloured and refined, a light beside which 
the glow of the East was garish, cheap and thin The terrible truth was 
that he had lost — with everything else — a distinction as well, the things 
he saw couldn’t help being common when he had become common 
to look at them. He was simply now one of them himself — he was in 
the dust, without a peg for the sense of difference, and there were 
hours when, before the temples of gods and the sepulchres of kings, 
his spirit turned, for nobleness of association, to the barely discrim- 
inated slab in the London suburb That had become for him, and more 
intensely with time and distance, his one witness of a past glory It 
was all that was left to him for proof or pride, yet the past glories of 
Pharaohs were nothing to him as he thought of it Small wonder then 
that he came back to it on the morrow of his return He was drawn 
there this time as irresistibly as the other, yet with a confidence, almost, 
that was doubtless the effect of the many months that had elapsed He 
had lived, in spite of himself, into his change of feeling, and in wander- 
ing over the earth had wandered, as might be said, from the circum- 
ference to the centre of his desert He had settled to his safety and 
accepted perforce his extinction, figuring to himself, with some colour, 
in the likeness of certain little old men he remembered to have seen, of 
whom, all meagre and wizened as they might look, it was related that 
they had in their time fought twenty duels or been loved by ten 
princesses They indeed had been wondrous for others, while he was 
but wondrous for himself, which, however, was exactly the cause of 
his haste to renew the wonder by getting back, as he might put it, 
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into his own presence. That had quickened his steps and checked his 
delay If his visit was prompt it was because he had been separated so 
long from the part of himself that alone he now valued 

It IS accordiijgly not f^se to say that he reached his goal with a 
certain elation and stood there agam with a certain assurance The 
creature beneath the sod knew of his rare experience, so that, strangely 
now, the place had lost for him its mere blankness of expression It 
met him in mildness — not, as before, in mockery, it wore for him the 
air of conscious greeting that we find, after absence, in things that have 
closely belonged to us and which seem to confess of themselves to the 
connection The plot of ground, the graven tablet, the tended flowers 
affected him so as belonging to him that he quite felt for the hour like 
a contented landlord reviewing a piece of property Whatever had 
happened — well, had happened He had not comp back this time with 
the vanity of that question, his former worrying, “What, what now 
practically so spent Yet he would, none the less, never again so cut 
himself off from the spot, he would come back to it every month, for 
if he did nothing else by its aid he at least held up his head It thus 
grew for him, m the oddest way, a positive resource , he carried out his 
idea of periodical returns, which took their place at last among the 
most inveterate of his habits What it all amounted to, oddly enough, 
was that, in his now so simplified world, this garden of death gave 
him the few square feet of earth on which he could still most live 
It was as if, being nothing anywhere else for anyone, nothing even 
for himself, he were just everything here, and if not for a crowd of 
witnesses, or indeed for any witness but John Marcher, then by clear 
right of the register that he could scan like an open page The open 
page was the tomb of his friend, and there were the facts of the past, 
there the truth of his life, there the backward reaches in which he 
could lose himself He did this, from time to time, with such effect 
that he seemed to wander through the old years with his hand in the 
arm of a companion who was, in the most extraordinary manner, his 
other, his younger self, and to wander, which was more extraordinary 
yet, round and round a third presence — not wandering she, but station- 
ary, still, whose eyes, turning with his revolution, never ceased to follow 
him, and whose seat was his point, so to speak, of orientation. Thus 
in short he settled to live — feeding only on the sense that he once had 
lived, and dependent on it not only for a support but for an identity. 

It sufficed him, in its way, for months, and the year elapsed; it would 
doubtless even have carried hint further but for an accident, super- 
ficially slight, which moved him, in a quite other direction, with a 
force beyond any of his impressions of Egypt or of India It was a 
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thing of the merest chance — the turn, as he afterwards felt, of a hair, 
though he was indeed to live to believe that if bght hadn’t come to 
him in this particular fashion it would still have come in another 
He was to live to believe this, I say, though he was ndt to live, I may 
not less definitely mention, to do much else. \Ve allow him at any rate 
the benefit of the conviction, struggling up for him at’ the end, that, 
whatever might have happened or not happened, he would have 
come round of himself to the hght The incident of an autumn day 
had put the match to the tram laid from of old by his misery With 
the hght before him he knew that even of late his ache had only been 
smothered It was strangely drugged, but it throbbed, at the touch it 
began to bleed And the touch, m the event, was the face of a 
tellow-mortal This face, one grey afternoon when the leaves were 
thick in the alleys, looked into Marcher’s own, at the eemetery, with 
an expression like the cut of a blade He felt it, that is, so deep down 
that he winced at the steady thrust The person who so mutely as- 
saulted him was a figure he had noticed, on reaching his own goal, 
absorbed by a grave a short distance away, a grave apparently fresh, 
so that the emotion of the visitor would probably match it for frank- 
ness This fact alone forbade further attention, though during the time 
he stayed he remained vaguely conscious of his neighbour, a middle- 
aged man apparently, in mourning, whose bowed back, among the 
clustered monuments and mortuary yews, was constantly presented. 
Marcher’s theory that these were elements m contact with which he 
himself revived, had suffered, on this occasion, it may be granted, a 
sensible though inscrutable check The autumn day was dire for him 
as none had recently been, and he rested with a heaviness he had 
not yet known on the low stone table that bore May Bartram’s name 
He rested without power to move, as if some spring in him, some spell 
vouchsafed, had suddenly been broken forever If he could have done 
that moment as he wanted he would simply have stretched himself 
on the slab that was ready to take him, treating it as a place prepared 
to receive his last sleep What in all the wide world had he now to 
keep awake for^ He stared before him with the question, and it was 
then that, as one of the cemetery walks passed near him, he caught the 
shock of the face 

His neighbour at the other grave had withdrawn, as he himself, 
with force in him to move, would have done by now, and was ad- 
vancing along the path on his way to one of the gates This brought 
him near, and his pace was slow, so that — and all the more as there 
was a kind of hunger in his look — the two men were for a minute 
directly confronted Marcher felt him on the spot as one of the deeply 
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stricken — a. perception so sharp that nothing else in the picture lived 
for it, neither his dress, his age, nor his presumable character and 
class, nothing lived but the deep ravage of the features that he 
showed He showed them — that was the point, he was moved, as he 
passed, by some impulse tliat was either a signal for sympathy or, more 
possibly, a challenge to another sorrow. He might already have been 
aware of our friend, might, at some previous hour, have noticed m him 
the smooth habit of the scene, with which the state of his own senses 
so scantly consorted, and might thereby have been stirred as by a kind 
of overt discord What Marcher was at all events conscious of was, in 
the first place, that the image of scarred passion presented to him was 
conscious too — of something that profaned the air, and, in the second, 
that, roused, startled, shocked, he was yet the next moment looking 
after it, as it went, with envy The most extraordinary thing that had 
happened to him — though he had given that name to other matters 
as well — took place, after his immediate vague stare, as a consequence 
of this impression The stranger passed, but the raw glare of his gnef 
remained, making our friend wonder in pity what wrong, what wound 
it expressed, what injury not to be healed What had the man had to 
make him, by the loss of it, so bleed and yet live^ 

Something — and this reached him with a pang — that he, John 
Marcher, hadn’t, the proof of which was precisely John Marcher’s 
and end No passion had ever touched him, for this was what passion 
meant, he had survived and maundered and pined, but where had 
been his deep ravage^ The extraordinary thing we speak of was the 
sudden rush of the result of this question The sight that had just 
met his eyes named to him, as in letters of quick flame, something he 
had utterly, insanely missed, and what he had missed made these things 
a tram of fire, made them mark themselves in an anguish of inward 
throbs He had seen outside of his life, not learned it within, the way 
a woman was mourned when she had been loved for herself, such was 
the force of his conviction of the meaning of the stranger’s face, which 
still flared for him like a smoky torch It had not come to him, the 
knowledge, on the wings of experience, it had brushed him, jostled 
him, upset him, with the disrespect of chance, the insolence of an 
accident Now that the illumination had begun, however, it blazed to 
the zenith, and what he presently stood there gazing at was the sounded 
void of his life He gazed, he drew breath, in pain, he turned in his 
dismay, and, turning, he had before him in sharper incision than ever 
the open page of his story The name on the table smote him as the 
passage of his neigl^bour had done, and what it said to him, full in the 
face, was that she was what he had missed This was the awful thought, 
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the answer to all the past, the vision at the dread clearness of which 
he turned as cold as the stone beneath him. Everything fell together, 
confessed, explained, overwhelmed, leaving him most of all stupefied 
at the blindness he had cherished The fate he had been marked for he 
had met with a vengeance — he had emptied the cup to the lees; he 
had been the man of his time, the man, to whom nothing on earth 
was to have happened. That was the rare stroke — that was his visita- 
tion. So he saw it, as we say, in pale horror, while the pieces fitted 
and fitted So she had seen it, while he didn’t, and so she served at 
this hour to drive the truth home It was the truth, vivid and mon- 
strous, that all the while he had waited the wait was itself his portion 
This the companion of his vigil had at a given moment perceived, 
and she had then offered him the chance to baffle his doom One’s 
doom, however, was never baffled, and on the day she had told him 
that his own had come down she had seen him but stupidly stare at 
the escape she offered him 

The escape would have been to love her, then, then he would have 
lived She had lived— who could say now with what passion^ — since 
she had loved him for himself, whereas he had never thought of her 
(ah, how it hugely glared at him') but in the chill of his egotism and 
the light of her use Her spoken words came back to him, and the 
chain stretched and stretched The beast had lurked indeed, and the 
beast, at its hour, had sprung, it had sprung in that twilight of the 
cold April when, pale, ill, wasted, but all beautiful, and perhaps even 
then recoverable, she had risen from her chair to stand before him and 
let him imaginably guess It had sprung as he didn’t guess, it had 
sprung as she hopelessly turned from him, and the mark, by the time 
he left her, had fallen where it was to fall He had justified his fear 
and achieved his fate, he had failed, with the last exactitude, of all he 
was to fail of, and a moan now rose to his lips as he remembered she 
had prayed he mightn’t know This horror of W'aking — this was knowl- 
edge, knowledge under the breath of which the very tears in his eyes 
seemed to ficeze Through them, none the less, he tried to fix it and hold 
it, he kept it there before him so that he might feel the pain That at 
least, belated and bitter, had something of the taste of life But the bit- 
terness suddenly sickened him, and it was as if, horribly, he saw, in the 
truth, in the cruelty of his image, what had been appointed and done 
He saw the Jungle of his life and saw the lurking Beast, then, while 
he looked, perceived it, as by a stir of the air, rise, huge and hideous, 
for the leap that was to settle hinf. His eyes dzjrkened — it was close, 
and, instinctively turning, in his hallucinatfon, to avoid it, he flung 
himself, on his face, on the tomb 
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Since i began writing these notes I have conceived a great 
admiration for a class of writers whom hitherto I have looked upon not 
with disdain, for I despise no one who earns his living by his pen or 
on his typewriter, but with cold indulgence I refer to the blurb writers 
We all read the work of these humble, anonymous drudges (indeed 
reviewers are sometimes said by disgruntled authors to write their 
notices solely on a perusal of their lucubrations) . and for the most 
part we dismiss it with a skeptical shrug of the shoulders Their busi- 
ness IS to excite your curiosity in the book you are hesitating to buy, to 
impress it upon you that here is an opportunity you cannot afford to 
let slip and to interest you in it enough to persuade you that it is well 
worth the money it costs, and all this they must do in two or three 
short paragraphs at the utmost It is only now that I have discovered 
what ingenuity they must exercise and what fertility of invention sum- 
mon to their aid For in these notes, hampered by lack of space, I am 
trying to do the same sort of thing and I have the advantage that they 
must lavish their praise on books that they very well know are worthless 
while I need only occupy myself with pieces that I think have value 
The day before I wrote these lines I was wandering along a dirt 
road on Martha’s Vineyard, thinkmg what I should say about the 
poems that now follow, when I came upon a two-family cottage, be- 
draggled and badly in need of a coat of paint, a shutter dangled crook- 
edly on a single hinge, and in the yard laundry hung out to dry , an old 
broken-down pram stood in front M the open door But what attracted 
my attention was not this poverty-stncken dwelling, but a tree that 
stood at the door, an old, gnarled tree tall enough to reach the roof, 
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in full leaf and flower; and the flowers, pink and cup-shaped, were as 
thick upon it as herrings in a shoal You could not see the leaves for 
them It was a sight so lovely that it took my breatikaway, I felt my 
heart give a sudden throb, and I was exalted The woman of the house 
came out, a stumpy little dark-haired, dark-eyed, blov^sy woman, with 
monstrously fat legs in earth-colored stockings, whom I took to be a 
Portuguese I asked her what was the name of the tree “I don’t know,” 
she said “I never thought to enquire It’s pretty, isn’t it^” 

I walked on, and then it occurred to me that just that same ecstasy 
of delight that the sight of that flowering tree had given me is what 
you get from some kinds of poetry But how can you communicate it^ 
You get It or you don’t You can write your head off over the quintet 
in the Meistersinger, but in the end the only thing is to listen to it and 
feel for yourself its rapture You can string words together on the pic- 
ture that Titian painted of the man with a glove, but a picture is meant 
to be looked at, I cannot communicate to you the delight it gives me 
So It IS with poetry, and so I leave you to read the poems that follow 
and to discover for yourselves what they have to give you of irony, 
passion, wit or energy. 


The Ghosts of the Buffaloes 

VACHEL LINDSAY 

Last night at black midnight I woke with a cry. 

The windows were shaking, there was thunder on high, 
The floor was atremble, the door was ajar, 

White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar 
I rushed to the dooryard The city was gone 
My home was a hut without orchard or lawn 
It was mud-smear and logs near a whispering stream. 
Nothing else built by man could I see in my dream . . , 

Then 

Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon row, 

Gods of the Indians, torches aglow 

They mounted the bear and the elk and the deer. 

And eagles gigantic, aged ancf sere. 

They rode long-horn cattle, they cned '“A-la-la.” 
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They lifted the knife, the bow, and the spear, 
They lifted ghost-torches from dead fires below, 
The midnight made grand with the cry “A-la-la ” 
The midnight made^ grand with a red-god charge, 
A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

“A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-Ia ” 


With bodies like bronze, and terrible eyes 
Came the rank and the file, with catamount cries, 
Gibbering, yipping, with hollow-skull clacks, 

Riding white bronchos with skeleton backs, 
Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangled and bad. 

Naked and lustful and foaming and mad. 

Flashing pnmeval demoniac scorn, 

Blood-thirst and pomp amid darkness reborn, 

Power and glory that sleep in the grass 

While the winds and the snows and the great rains pass 

They crossed the gray river, thousands abreast, 

They rode out in infinite lines to the west, 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam. 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags are furled, 
And on past those far golden splendors they whirled. 
They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep 

And the wind crept by 
Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied. 

The wind cried and cried — 

Muttered of massacres long past. 

Buffaloes in shambles vast 

An owl said, “Hark, what is a- wing 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling 

Then 

Snuffing the lightning that crashed from on high 
Rose royal old buffaloes, row upon row 
The lords of the prairie edme galloping by 
And I cried m my heart “A-la-la, a-la-la 
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A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la ” 

Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast* 

A scourge and amazement, they swept to the west 
With black bobbing noses, with red rolling tongues, 
Coughing forth steam from their leather-wrapped lungs. 
Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain. 

Goring the laggards, shaking the mane. 

Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes, 

Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise 

Like sea-chffs and caves resounded their ranks 
With shoulders like waves, and undulant flanks. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam. 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home. 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags are furled. 
And on past those far golden splendors they whirled 
They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep. 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep 

I heard a cricket’s cymbals play, 

A scarecrow lightly flapped his rags, 

And a pan that hung by his shoulder rang, 

Rattled and thumped in a listless way. 

And now the wind in the chimney sang. 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 

Seemed to say — 

“Dream, boy, dream. 

If you anywise can 
To dream is the work 
Of beast or man 

Life IS the west-going dream-storm’s breath. 

Life IS a dream, the sigh of the skies. 

The breath of the stars, that nod on their pillows 
With their golden hair mussed over their eyes.” 

The locust played on his musical wing. 

Sang to his mate of love’s delight 
I heard the whippoorwill’s soft fret 
I heard a cricket carohpg, 
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I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket say “Good-night, good-night, 
Good-night, good-night, . . good-night.” 


Benjamin Pantier 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

Together in this grave he Benjamin Pantier, attorney at law. 
And Nig, his dog, constant companion, solace and friend 
Down the gray road, friends, children, men and women, 
Passing one by one out of life, left me till I was alone 
With Nig for partner, bed-fellow, comrade in drink 
In the morning of life I knew aspiration and saw glory. 
Then she, who survives me, snared my soul 
With a snare which bled me to death. 

Till I, once strong of will, lay broken, indifferent, 

Living with Nig in a room back of a dingy office 
Under my jaw-bone is snuggled the bony nose of Nig — 

Our story is lost in silence. Go by, mad world' 


Mrs. Benjamin Pantier 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

I know that he told that I snared his soul 
With a snare which bled him to death 
And all the men loved him. 

And most of the women pitied him 

But suppose you are really a lady, and have delicate tastes. 

And loathe the smell of whiskey and onions 

And the rhythm of Wordsworth’s “Ode” runs in your ears. 

While he goes about from morning till night 

Repeating bits of that comdion thing, 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud'”’ 

And then, suppose 
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You are a woman well endowed. 

And the only man with whom the law and ihorahty 
Permit you to have the marital relaJiion 
Is the very man that fills you with disgust 
Every time you think of it — while you think of it 
Every time you see him^ 

That’s why I drove him away from home 
To live with his dog in a dmgy room 
Back of his office. 


Saint Peter Relates an Incident of the 
Resurrection Day 

JAMES WELDON JOHNSQN 

Eternities — now numbering six or seven — 

Hung heavy on the hands of all in heaven 
Archangels tall and fair had reached the stage 
Where they began to show some signs of age 

The faces of the flaming seraphim 
Were slightly drawn, their eyes were slightly dim 
The cherubs, too, for now — oh, an infinite while 
Had worn but a wistful shade of their dimpling smile. 

The serried singers of the celestial choir 
Disclosed a woeful want of pristine fire. 

When they essayed to strike the glad refrain, 

Their attack was weak, their tone revealed voice strain 

Their expression seemed to say, “We must' We must'” though 
’Twas more than evident they lacked the gusto. 

It could not be elsewise — that fact all can agree on — 
Chanting the selfsame choral aeon after aeon 

Thus was It that Saint Peter at the gate 
Began a brand new thing in heaven • to relate 
Some reminiscences from heavenly history, 

Which had till then been rAore or less a mystery. 
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So now and then, by turning back the pages. 

Were whiled away some moments from the ages. 

Was gained a respite from the monotony 
That can’t help settling on eternity. 

n 

Now, there had been a lapse of ages hoary, 

And the angels clamored for another story 
“Tell us a tale, Saint Peter,” they entreated, 

And gathered close around where he was seated. 

Saint Peter stroked his beard. 

And “Yes,” he said 
By the tvwnkle in his eye 
And the nodding of his head 

A moment brief he fumbled w’lth his keys — 

It seemed to help him call up memories — 
Straightway there flashed across his mind the one 
About the unknown soldier 
Who came from Washington. 

The hosts stood listening. 

Breathlessly awake , 

And thus Saint Peter spake 

in 

’Twas Resurrection morn. 

And Gabriel blew a blast upion his horn 
That echoed through the arches high and vast 
Of Time and Space — a long resounding blast 

To wake the dead, dead for a million years, 

A blast to reach and pierce their dust-stopped ears, 
To quicken them, wherever they might be, 

Deep in the earth or deeper in the sea 

A shudder shook the world, and gaping graves 
Gave up their dead Out from the parted waves 
Came the prisoners of old ocean The dead belonging 
To every land and clime cam.e thronging 
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From the four comers of all the earth they drew. 

Their faces radiant and their bodies new. 

Creation pulsed and swayed beneath the tread 
Of all the living, and all the risen dead. 

Swift-wmged heralds of heaven flew back and forth, 

Out of the east, to the south, the west, the north, 

Giving out quick commands, and yet benign. 

Marshaling the swarming milliards into line 

The recording angel in words of thundering might, 

At which the timid, doubting souls took fright. 

Bade all to await the grand roll-call , to wit. 

To see if in the Book their names were writ. 

The multitudinous business of the day 
Progressed, but naturally, not without delay 
Meanwhile, within the great American border 
There was the issuance of a special order 

IV 

The word went forth, spoke by some grand panjandrum, 
Perhaps, by some high potentate of Klandom, 

That all the trusty patriotic mentors. 

And duly qualified Hundred-Percenters 

Should forthwith gather together upon the banks 
Of the Potomac, there to form their ranks, 

March to the tomb, by orders to be given. 

And escort the unknown soldier up to heaven. 

Compliantly they gathered from each region, 

The GAR, the D A R , the Legion, 

Veterans of wars — Mexican, Spanish, Haitian — 

Trustees of the patriotism of the nation. 

Key Men, Watchmen, shunning circumlocution, 

The Sons of the This and That and of the Revolution; 

Not to forget, there gathered every man 

Of the Confederate Veterans and the Ku-Klux Klan 
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The Grand Imperial Marshal gave the sign; 
Column on column, the marchers fell m Ime; 
Majestic as jin army in review. 

They swept up Washington’s wide avenue 


Then, through the long line ran a sudden flurry. 
The marchers in the rear began to hurry, 

They feared unless the procession hastened on, 
The unknown soldier might be risen and gone 


The fear was groundless, when they arrived, m fact, 
They found the grave entirely intact 
(Resurrection plans were long, long past completing 
Ere there was thought of re-enforced concreting ) 


They heaid a faint commotion in the tomb. 
Like the stirring of a child within the womb. 
At once they saw the plight, and set about 
The job to dig the unknown soldier out 


They worked away, they labored with a will, 

They toiled with pick, with crowbar, and with drill 
To cleave a breach, nor did the soldier shirk, 
Within his limits, he helped to push the work 


He, underneath the debris, heaved and hove 
Up toward the opening which they cleaved and clove. 
Through it, at last, his towering form loomed big and bigger — 
“Great God Almighty > Look*” they cried, “He is a nigger'” 


Surprise and consternation and dismay 
Swept over the crowd , none knew just what to say 
Or what to do And all fell back aghast 
Silence — but only an instant did it last. 

Bedlam They clamored, they railed, some roared, some bleated ; 
All of them felt that somehow they’d been cheated 
The question rose W’hat to<.do with him, then’ 

The Klan was all for burying him again 
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The scheme involved within the Klan’s suggestion 
Gave rise to a rather nice metaphysical questian 
Could he be forced again through dejith’s dark portal, 
Since now his body and soul were both immortaP 

Would he, forsooth, the curious-minded queried. 

Even in concrete, re-entombed, stay buried^ 

In a moment more, midst the pile of broken stone. 
The unknown soldier stood, and stood alone 


Miniver Cheevy 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

Miniver Chccvv, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons, 

He wept that he w as ever born. 

And he had reasons 

Mimvcr loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 

The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing 

Mimvcr sighed for what was not. 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 

He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors 

Miniver mourned the ripe renown 

That made so many a name so fragrant; 

He mourned Romance, now on the town. 

And Art, a vagrant 

Mimvcr loved the Medici, 

Albeit he had never seen oilc; 

He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have beer? one 



Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki siut with loathing, 

He missed the medieval grace 
,Or iron clothing 

Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 

But sore annoyed was he without it, 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought. 
And thought about it 

Miniver Cheevy, bom too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking , 
Mimver coughed, and called it fate. 

And kept on drinking 


Richard Cory 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSOhT 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 

We people on the pavement looked at him 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 

Clean favored, and imperially slim 

And he was always quietly arrayed. 

And he was always human when he talked , 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

“Good-morning,” and he glittered when he walked 

And he was rich — yes, richer than a king — 

And admirably schooled in every grace 
In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place 

So on we ivorked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread. 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night. 

Went home and put a bullet .through his head 
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Once by the Pacific 

ROBERT FROST 

The shattered water made a misty dm 
Great waves looked over others coming in. 

And thought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before 
The clouds were low and hairy in the skies. 
Like locks blown forward in the gleam of eyes. 
You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 
The shore was lucky in being backed by cliff. 

The cliff m being backed by continent, 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 
W as coming, and not only a night, an age 
Someone had better be prepared for rage 
Theie would be more than ocean-water broken 
Before God’s last Put out the Light was spoken 


The Pasture 

ROBERT FROST 

I’m going out to clean the pasture spring. 

I’ll only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, I may) • 
I sha’n’t be gone long — You come too 

I’m going out to fetch the little calf 
That’s standing by the mother It’s so young. 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue 
I sha’n’t be gone long — ^You come too. 
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The Road Not Taken 


ROBERT FROST 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth. 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 

And having perhaps the better claim. 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 

And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black 
Oh, I kept the first for another day' 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


Puritan Sonnet 

ELINOR WYLIE 

Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 
There’s something in this richness that I hate 
I love the look, austere, immaculate. 

Of landscapes drawn in pearly monotones 
There’s something in my very blood that owns 
Bare hills, cold silver on a sky of slate, 

A thread ofi.water, churned to milky spate 
Streaming through slanted pastures fenced with stones. 
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I love those skies, thin blue or snowy gray, 

Those fields sparse-planted, rendering meager sjieaves; 
That spring, briefer than apple-blossom’s breath. 
Summer, so much too beautiful to stdy. 

Swift autumn, like a bonfire of leaves, 

And sleepy winter, like the sleep of death 

Tristram, by Edwin SHington Robinson New York Macmillan 1927 
Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie New York Knopf 1932 
Collected Poems, by Robert Frost New York Henry Holt 1939 
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1 HAvn little to say about the four pieces that follow Max 
Beerbohm has published one volume of stones, Seven Menphnd one 
novel, Zuleika Dobson, but he is at his best as an essayist (His carica- 
tures are famous, but they do not here concern me ) His style is a 
little more mannered than wc arc accustomed to nowadays, but his 
wit, his irony, and his amiable satire excuse his occasional affectations 
of language 

Logan Pearsall Smith is an American who has hved in England for 
half a century He is a scholar of some distinction and a man of ex- 
cellent literary taste His most noteworthy work is All Trivia, a collec- 
tion of tiny essays, sardonic reflections, and acute observations in which 
he has portrayed himself, a dilettante and a man of leisure, with a 
frankness men seldom achieve when they engage upon this thankless 
task It is wntten in lucid, modulated and melodious English But to 
get the complete savor of the book, and to discover the far from admir- 
able, but engaging and humorous character that emerges from its pages, 
crabbed, prejudiced, intolerant, supercilious, vain and self-deprecia- 
tory, witty, sensitive, sensual, luxury loving and highly intelligent, you 
must read it whole, so I have preferred to print here a selection of 
aphorisms that give at least a hint of his quality as a writer and his 
character as a man 

I have never much liked Santayana’s style It is too florid for my 
taste, and m the luxuriant garden of his jewelled, cadenced phrases I 
find myself frequently unable to seize upon his meaning I regret it, 
because I think he is learned, and not only learned but sensible I have 
inserted the piece that follows because,it seems to me peculiarly appo- 
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site to the present time. I need not explain why I have put in the 
vigorous, heartening speech that Winston Churchill made at what 
looked like the most tragic moment of English history. Ijt reads as welT 
as, I am sure, it sounded. 


Seeing People Off 

MAX BEERBOHM 

I AM not good at It To do it well seems to me one of the most difficult 
things in the world, and ^ obably seems so to you, too 

To_see a friend off from Waterloo to Vauxhall were easy enough 
But we are never called on to perform that small feat It is only when 
a friend is going on a longish journey, and will be absent for a longish 
time, that we turn up at the railway station The dearer the friend,! 
and the longer the journey, and the longer the likely absence, the • 
earlier do we turn up, and the more lamentably do we fail Our failure ‘ 
IS in exact ratio to the seriousness of the occasion, and to the depth of 
our feeling 

In a room, or even on a door-step, we can make the farewell quite 
worthily We can express in our faces the genuine sorrow we feel Nor 
do words fail us There is no awkwardness, no restraint, on either side 
The thread of our intimacy has not been snapped The leave-taking 
IS an ideal one Why not, then, leave the leave-taking at that!* Always, 
departing friends implore us not to bother to come to the railway 
station next morning Always, we are deaf to these entreaties, knowing 
them to be not quite sincere. The departing friends would think it 
very odd of us if we took them at their word Besides, they really do 
want to see us again And that wish is heartily reciprocated We duly 
turn up And then, oh then, what a gulf yawns' We stretch our arms 
vainly across it We have utterly lost touch We have nothing at all 
to say We gaze at each other as dumb animals gaze at human beings 
We ‘make conversation’— and such conversation' We know that these 
are the friends from whom we parted overnight They know that we 
have not altered Yet, on the surface, everything is different, and the 
tension is such that we only long for the guard to blow his whistle and 
put an end to the farce 

On a cold grey morning of last weefe I duly tumeff up at Euston, to 
see off an old friend who was starting for America 
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Overnight, we had given him a farewell dinner, in which sadness 
was well mingled with festivity Years probably would elapse before 
his return Sopie of us might never see him again Not ignoring the 
shadow of the future, we gaily celebrated the past We were as thankful 
to have known our gudst as we were grieved to lose him, and both 
these emotions were made evident It was a perfect farewell 

And now, here we were, stiff and self-conscious on the platform, and, 
framed in the window of the railway-carnage, was the face of our 
friend, but it was as the face of a stranger — a stranger anxious to 
please, an appealing stranger, an awkward stranger ‘Have you got 
everything^’ asked one of us, breaking a silence ‘Yes, everything,’ said 
our friend, with a pleasant nod ‘Everything,’ he repeated, with the 
emphasis of an empty brain ‘You’ll be able to lunch on the train,’ 
said I, though this prophecy had already been made more than once 
‘Oh yes,’ he said with conviction He added that the train went straight 
through to Liverpool This fact seemed to strike us as rather cold We 
exchanged glances ‘Doesn’t it stop at Crewe asked one of us ‘No,’ 
said our friend, briefly He seemed almost disagreeable There was a 
long pause One of us, with a nod and a forced smile at the traveller, 
said ‘Well’’ The nod, the smile, and the unmeaning monosyllabic, were 
returned conscientiously Another pause was broken by one of us with 
a fit of coughing It was an obviously assumed fit, but it served to pass 
the time The bustle of the platform was unabated There was no sign 
of the train’s departure Release — ours, and our friend’s — was not yet 

My wandering eye alighted on a rather portly middle-aged man who 
was talking earnestly from the platform to a young lady at the next 
window but one to ours His fine profile w'as vaguelyj'amiliar to me. 
The young lady was evidently American, and he was evidently Eng- 
lish, otherwise I should have guessed from his impressive air that he 
was her father I wished I could hear what he was saying I was sure 
he was giving the very best advice, and the strong tenderness of his 
gaze was really beautiful He seemed magnetic, as he poured out his 
final injunctions I could feel sometfung of his magnetism even where 
I stood And the magnetism, like the profile, was vaguely familiar to 
me. Where had I experienced it^ 

In a flash I remembered The man was Hubert le Ros But how 
changed since last! saw him' That was seven or eight years ago, in the 
Strand He was then (as usual) out of an engagement, and borrowed 
half-a-crown It seemed a pnvilege to lend anything to him He was 
always magnetic And why his magnetism had never made him suc- 
cessful on the London stage was always a mystery to me He was an 
excellent actor, and a man of sober habit But, like many others of his 
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kind, Hubert le Ros (I do not, of course, give the actual name by which 
he was known) drifted seedily away into the provinces; and I, like 
every one else, ceased to remember him. 

It was strange to see him, after all these yeais, here on the platform 
of Euston, looking so prosperous and solid It was not only the flesh 
that he had put on, but also the clothes, that made him hard to 
recognise In the old days, an inutgtUQn fur coat had seemed to be as 
integral a part of him as were his ill-shorn lantern jaws But now his 
costume was a model of rich and sombre moderation, drawing, not 
calling, attention to itself He looked like a banker. Any one would 
have been proud to be seen off by him 

‘Stand back, please ’ The train was about to start, and I waved fare- 
well to my friend I,e Ros did not stand back He stood clasping in 
both hands the hands of the young American ‘Stand back, sir, please ’’ 
He obeyed, but quickly darted forward again to whisper some final 
word I think there were tears in her eyes There certainly were tears 
in his when, at length, having watched the tram out of sight, he turned 
round He seemed, nevertheless, delighted to see me He asked me 
where I had been hiding all these years, and simultaneously repaid me 
the half-crown as though it had been borrowed yesterday He linked his 
arm in mine, and walked me slowly along the platform, saying with 
what pleasure he read my dramatic criticisms evciy Saturday 

I told him, in return, how much he was missed on the stage ‘Ah, 
yes,’ he said, ‘I never act on the stage nowadays ’ He laid some em- 
phasis on the word ‘stage,’ and I asked him where, then, he did act 
‘On the platform,’ he answered ‘You mean,’ said I, ‘that you recite at 
concerts^’ He smiled ‘This,’ he whispered, striking his stick on the 
ground, ‘is the platform I mean,’ Had his mysterious prosperity un- 
hinged him^ He looked quite sane I begged him to be more explicit 

‘I suppose,’ he said presently, giving me a light for the cigar which 
he had offered me, ‘you have been seeing a friend off^’ I assented He 
asked me what I supposed he had been doing I said that I had 
watched him doing the same thing ‘No,’ he said gravely ‘That lady 
was not a friend of mine I met her for the first time this morning, 
less than half an hour ago, here/ and again he struck the platform with 
his stick 

I confessed tliat I was bewildered. He smiled ‘You may,’ he said, 
‘have heard of the Anglo-American Social Bureau^’ I had not He ex- 
plained to me that of the thousands of Amencans who annually pass 
through England there are many hundreds who have no English 
friends In the old days they used to bring letters of introduction. But 
the English are so inhospitable that these letters are hardly worth the 
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paper they are written on. *Thus,’ said Le Ros, ‘the A.A.S.B. suppilies 
a long-felt w£(pt. Amencans are a socia ble people, and most of them 
have plenty of money to spend The A A.S B. supplies them with Eng- 
lish fnends Fifty per cbnt of the fees is paid over to the friends The 
other fifty is retained by the A A S B I am not, alas, a director If I 
were, I should be a very rich man indeed I am only an employd. But 
even so I do very well. I am one of the seers-off.’ 

Again I asked for enlightenment ‘Many Americans,’ he said, ‘can- 
not afford to keep fnends in England But they can all afford to be 
seen off. The fee is only five pounds (twenty-five dollars) for a single 
traveller, and eight pounds (forty dollars) for a party of two or more 
They send that in to the Bureau, giving the date of their departure, 
and a description by which the seer-off can identify them on the plat- 
form. And then — well, then they are seen off ’ 

‘But is It worth it^’ I exclaimed ‘Of course it is worth it,’ said Le Ros 
‘It prevents them from feeling “out of it ” It earns them the respect 
of the guard. It saves them from being despised by their fellow-pas- 
sengers — the people who are going to be on the boat It gives them a 
footing for the whole voyage Besides, it is a great pleasure in itself 
You saw me seeing that young lady off Didn’t you think I did it beau- 
tifully^’ ‘Beautifully,’ I admitted ‘I envied you There was I — ’ ‘Yes, 
I can imagine There were you, shuffling from foot to foot, staring 
blankly at your friend, trying to make conversation I know That’s how 
I used to be myself, before I studied, and went into the thing profes- 
sionally I don’t say I’m perfect yet I’m still a martyr to pfatform 
fright A railway station is the most difficult of all places to act in, as 
you have discovered for yourself ’ ‘But,’ I said with resentment, ‘I 
wasn’t trying to act I really felt ’ ‘So did I, my boy,’ said Le Ros ‘You 
can’t act without feeling What’s his name, the Frenchman— ;Pi^£nit, 
yes — said you could, but what did he know about it’ Didn’t you see 
those tears in my eyes when the tram started’ I hadn’t forced them I 
tell you I was moved So were you, I dare say But you couldn’t have 
pumped up, a tear to prove it You can’t express your feelings In other 
words, you can’t act At any rate,’ he added kindly, ‘not m a railway 
station’ ‘Teach me’’ I cned He looked thoughtfully at me ‘Well,’ he 
said at length, ‘the seeing-off season is practically over Yes, I’ll give 
you a course I have a good many pupils on hand already; but yes,’ he 
said, consulting an ornate note-book, ‘I could give you an hour on 
Tuesdays and Fridays ’ 

His terms, I eonfess, are rather high But I don’t grudge the in- 
vestment 
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Afterthoughts 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

There are two things to aim at in life’ first, to get what you want, 
and, 2ifter that, to enjoy it Only the wisest of mankind achieves the 
second. 

That we should practice what we preach is generally admitted; but 
anyone who preaches what he and his hearers practice must incur the 
gravest moral disapprobation 

Only those who get into scrapes with their eyes open can find the 
safe way out 

There are few sorrows, however poignant, in which a good income 
is of no avail 

That we are lost in a world of vain illusion, and that somewhere, 
somehow, we must all seek Salvation and a more Abiding City — this 
is what old-fashioned parsons keep droning from their pulpits and the 
worst of It IS — what they sav is true 

We grow with years more fragile in body, but morally stouter, and 
can throw off the chill of a bad conscience almost at once 

There are people who are beautiful in dilapidation, like houses that 
were hideous when new 

What IS more enchanting than the voices of young people, when you 
can’t hear what they say^ 

Don’t laugh at a youth for his affectations, he is only trying on one 
face after another to find his own 

Most people sell their souls, and live with a good conscience on the 
proceeds 

When they come downstairs from their Ivory Towers, Idealists are 
apt to walk straight into the gutter 

Those who set out to serve both God and Mammon soon discover 
that there is no God 

Goodness is not enough; but what a. lustre it givM and delicate glaze 
to people who are good as well as charming. 
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“Well, for my part,” they say, “I cannot see the chaixn of jviis. 

Jones ” 

“Is it not conceivable,” I feel inclined to answer, “that Mrs Jones ' 
hasn’t tried to charm you'^” 

Charming people live up to the very edge of their charm, and behave 
just as outrageously as the world will let them 

All our lives we are putting pennies — our most golden pennies — 
into piermy-in-the-slot machines that are almost always empty 

A friend who loved perfection would be the perfect friend, if that 
love of his didn’t shut the door on me 

The act of flesh is an unsteady basis on which to build the house of 
hfe 

The flavour of social success is delicious, though it is scorned by those 
to whose lips the cup has not been proffered 

You should wear m the great world your heart on your sleeve, but 
it must be a sham one 

The spread of atheism among the young is something awful, 1 give 
no credit, however, to the report that some of them do not believe m 
Mammon 

It IS the wretchedness of being rich that you have to live with rich 
people. 

Eat with the Rich, but go to the play with the Poor, who are ca- 
pable of joy 

Rich people would not so enjoy their little meannesses if they knew 
how much their friends enjoy them 

If you want to be thought a liar, always tell the truth 

Hearts that are delicate and kind and tongues that are neither, — 
these make the finest company in the world 

Friendship in the middle-classes is founded on respect, in the world 
of fashion they simply adore men and women whom not one of them 
would dream of trusting round the corner 

The indefatigable pursuit of an unattainable Perfection, even though 
It consist in nothing more than, in the pounding of an old piano, is 
what alone gives a meaning to our hfe on this unavailing star. 
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The test of a vocation is the love of the drudgery it involves. 

If you are losing your leisure, look out! You may b© losing your soul 

The notion of making money by popular work, and then retiring tc 
do good work on the proceeds, is the most familiar df all the devil’s 
traps for the artist 

What 1 like in a good author is not what he says, but what he 
whispers. 

After all, a little good taste does no harm, and the fever of Perfection 
is not catching 

The extreme oddness of existence is what reconciles me to it 

Our personal affairs are not really worthy, as Plato said, of our con- 
sideration, the fact that we are forced to take them seriously (as I was 
forced to run after my hat when it blew off to-day), being, as he said, 
the ignoble part of our condition 

My life IS a bubble, but how much solid cash it costs to keep that 
bubble floating' 

I might give my life for a fnend, but he had better not ask me to 
do up a parcel 


Classic Liberty 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 

When ancient peoples defended what they called their liberty, the 
word stood for a plain and urgent interest of theirs that their cities 
should not be destroyed, their territory pillaged, and they themselves 
sold into slavery For the Greeks in particular liberty meant even more 
than this Perhaps the deepest assumption of classic philosophy is that 
nature and the gods on the one hand and man on the other, both have 
a fixed character, that tltere is consequently a necessary piety, a true 
philosophy, a standard happiness, a normal art The Greeks beheved, 
not without reason, that they had grasped these permanent principles 
better than other peoples They had largely dispelled superstition, ex- 
penmented in government, and turned life into a^^ rational art There- 
fore when they defended their liberty what they defended was not 
merely freedom to live. It was freedom to live well, to live as other 
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nations did not, in the public expenmental study the world and of 
human nature This liberty to discover and pursue a natural happiness, 
Ais liberty to grow wise and to live in friendship "with the gods and 
wiA one anoAer; was the hberty vmAcated at Thermopylae by mar- 
tyrdom and at Salamis by victory. 

As Greek cities stood for liberty in the world, so philosophers stood 
for liberty in the Greek cities In both cases it was the same kind of 
liberty, not freedom to wander at hazard or to let Aings slip, but on 
the contrary freedom to legislate more precisely, at least for oneself, and 
to discover and coAfy Ae means to true happiness Many of these pio- 
neers in wisdom were audacious radicals and recoiled from no paradox 
Some condemned what was most Greek mythology, athletics, even 
multiplicity and physical motion In the heart of those thriving, loqua- 
cious, festive little ant-hills, Aey preached impassibility and abstraction, 
Ae unanswerable scepticism of silence Others practised a musical and 
priestly refinement of hfe, filled with metaphysical mysteries, and 
formed secret societies, not without a tendency to political domination 
The cynics railed at the conventions, making themselves as comfortable 
as possible in Ae role of beggars and mocking parasites The conserva- 
tives themselves were radical, so intelligent were they, and Plato wrote 
the charter of Ae most extreme militarism and communism, for the 
sake of preserving the free state It was Ae swan-song of hberty, a 
prescription to a diseased old man to become young again and try a 
second life of superhuman virtue The old man preferred simply to die 

Many laughed then, as we may be tempted to do, at all those abso- 
lute physicians of the soul, each with his panacea Yet beneath their 
quarrels the wranglers had a common faith They all believed there 
was a single solid natural wisdom to be found, that reason could find 
It, and Aat mankind, sobered by reason, could put it in practice Man- 
kind has continued to run wild and like barbarians to place freedom 
in Aeir very wildness, till we can hardly conceive the classic assump- 
tion of Greek philosophers and cities, Aat true hberty is bound up with 
an institution, a corporate scientific discipline, necessary to set free the 
perfect man, or the god, within us 

Upon the dissolution of paganism the Christian church adopted Ae 
classic conception of hberty Of course, the^ field m which the higher 
politics had to operate was now conceived differently, and there was 
a new experience of the sort of happiness appropriate and possible to 
man, but Ae assumption remained unchallenged that Providence, as 
well as the human soul, had a fixed discoverable scope, and that Ae 
business of education, Jaw, and religion was to bring them to operate 
m harmony. The aim of life, salvation, was involved in the nature of 
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the soul itself, and the means of salvation had heen ascertained by a 
positive science which the church was possessed of, partly revealed and 
partly experimental. Salvation was simply what, on a broad view, we 
should see to be health, and rehgion was nothing but a sort of universal 
hygiene. 

The church, therefore, little as it tolerated heretical liberty, the 
liberty of moral and intellectual dispersion, felt that it had come into 
the world to set men free, and constantly demanded liberty for itself, 
that it might fulfil this mission. It was divinely commissioned to teach, 
guide, and console all nations and all ages by the self-same means, and 
to promote at all costs what it conceived to be human perfection There 
should be saints and as many saints as possible. The church never 
admitted, any more than did any sect of ancient philosophers, that its 
' caching might represent only an eccentric view of the world, or that 
its guidance and consolations might be suitable only to one stage of 
human development To waver in the pursuit of the orthodox ideal 
could only betray frivolity and want of self-knowledge The truth of 
things and the happiness of each man could not he elsewhere than 
where the church, summmg up all human experience and all divine 
revelation, had placed it once for all and for everybody The liberty 
of the church to fulfil its mission was accordingly hostile to any liberty 
of dispersion, to any radical consecutive independence, in the life of 
individuals or of nations 

When it came to full fruition this orthodox freedom was far from 
gay , It was called sanctity The freedom of pagan philosophers too had 
turned out to be rather a stiff and severe pose , but in the Christian dis- 
pensation this austerity of true happiness was less to be wondered at, 
since life on earth was reputed to be abnormal from the beginmng, 
and infected with hereditary disease The full beauty and joy of re- 
stored liberty could hardly become evident in this life Nevertheless a 
certain beauty and joy did radiate visibly from the saints, and while 
we may well think their renunciations and penances misguided or ex- 
cessive, It IS certain that, like the Spartans and the philosophers, they 
got something for their pains Their bodies and souls were transfigured, 
as none now found upon earth If we admire without imitating them 
we shall perhaps have done their philosophy exact justice Classic lib- 
erty was a sort of forced and artificial hberty, a poor perfecdon reserved 
for an ascetic aristocracy in whom heroian and refinement were 
touched with perversity and slowly starved themselves to death 

Smee those days we have discoveredJiow much larger the universe is, 
and we have lost our way in it. Any day it may come over us agaun 
diat our modem hberty to drift m the dark is the most terrible negation 
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of freedom. Nothing Ivippens to us as we would. We want peace and 
make war We need science and obey the will to believe, we love art 
and flounder among whimsicalities, we believe in general comfort and 
equality and we strain every nerve to become millionaires. After all, 
antiquity musf have been nght in thinking that reasonable self -direc- 
tion must rest on having a determinate character and knowing what it 
IS, and that only the truth about God and happiness, if we somehow 
found It, could make us free But the truth is not to be found by guess- 
ing at It, as religious prophets and men of genius have done, and then 
damning every one who does not agree Human nature, for all its sub- 
stantial fixity, IS a living thing with many varieties and variations. All 
diversity of opinion is therefore not founded on ignorance, it may ex- 
press a legitimate change of habit or interest. The classic and Christian 
synthesis from \'hich we have broken loose was certainly premature, 
even if the only issue of our hberty experiments should be to lead us 
back to some such equilibrium Let us hope at least that the new mor- 
ality, when it comes, may be more broadly based than the old on knowl- 
edge of the world, not so absolute, not so meticulous, and not chanted 
so much in the monotone of an abstracted sage 


Dunkirk 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

From the moment that the French defenses at Sedan and on the 
Meuse were broken at the end of the second week of May, only a rapid 
retreat to Amiens and the south could have saved the British and 
French Armies who had entered Belgium at the appeal of the Belgian 
King, but this strategic fact was not immediately realized The French 
High Command hoped they would be able to close the gap, and the 
Armies of the north were under their orders Moreover, a retirement 
of this kind would have mvolved almost certainly the destruction of 
the fine Belgian Army of over 20 divisions and the abandonment of 
the whole of Belgium. Therefore, when the force and scope of the 
German penetration were realized and when a new French General- 
issimo, General Weygand, assumed command in place of General 
Gamelm, an effort was made by the French and British Armies in 
Belgium to keep on holding the right hand of the Belgians and 
to give their own nght hand to a new^y created French Army which 
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was to have advanced across the Somme in graat strength to grasp it 
. However, the German eruption swept like a sharp scythe around 
the right and rear of the Armies of the north. Eight or nine armored 
divisions, each of about four hundred armfired vehicles of different 
kinds, but carefully assorted to be complementary and divisible into 
small self-contained units, cut off all communications between us and 
the mam French Armies. It severed our own communications for food 
and ammunition, which ran first to Amiens and afterwards through 
Abbeville, and it shore its way up the coast to Boulogne and Calais, and 
almost to Dunkirk Behind this armored and mechanized onslaught 
came a number of German divisions m lorries, and behind them again 
there plodded comparatively slowly the dull brute mass of the ordinary 
German Army and German people, always so ready to be led to the 
trampling down m other lands of liberties and comforts which they 
have never known m their own 

I have said this armored scythe-stroke almost reached Dunkirk — 
almost but not quite Boulogne and Calais were the scenes of desperate 
fighting The Guards defended Boulogne for a while and were then 
withdrawn by orders from this country The Rifle Brigade, the 6oth 
Rifles, and the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, with a battalion of British tanks 
and 1,000 Frenchmen, in all about four thousand strong, defended 
Calais to the last The BnUsh Brigadier was given an hour to surrender. 
He spurned the offer, and four days of intense street fighting passed 
before silence reigned over Calais, which marked the end of a memo- 
rable resistance Only 30 unwounded survivors were brought off by the 
Navy, and wc do not know the fate of their comrades Their sacrifice, 
however, was not in vam At least two armored divisions, which other- 
wise would have been turned against the British Expeditionary Force, 
had to be sent to overcome them They have added another page to the 
glories of the light divisions, and the time gained enabled the Graveline 
water lines to be flooded and to be held by the French troops 

Thus it was that the port of Dunkirk was kept open When it was 
found impossible for the Armies of the north to reopen their communi- 
cations to Amiens with the mam French Armies, only one choice re- 
mained It seemed, indeed, forlorn The Belgian, British and French 
Armies were almost surrounded Their sole line of retreat was to a 
single port and to its neighboring beaches They were pressed on every 
side by heavy attacks and far outnumbered in the air 

When, a week ago today, I asked the House to fix this afternoon as 
the occasion for a statement, I feared it would bo my hard lot to an- 
nounce the greatest military disaster in our long history I thought — 
and some good judges agreed *vith me — that perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 
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men might be re-emb^rked. But it certainly seemed that the whole of 
the French Firet Army and the whole of the British Expeditionary 
Force north of the Amiens-Abbeville gap would be broken up in the 
open field or else would have to capitulate for lack of food and ammu- 
lution. These were the hard and heavy tidings for which I called upon 
the House and the nation to prepare themselves a week ago. The whole 
root and core and brain of the British Army, on which and around 
which we were to build, and are to build, the great British Armies in 
the later years of the war, seemed about to perish upon the field or to 
be led into an ignominious and starving captivity. 

That was the prospect a week ago. But another blow which might 
well have proved final was yet to fall upon us The King of the Belgians 
had called upon us to come to his aid Had not this Ruler and his 
Government severed themselves from the Allies, who rescued their 
country from extinction in the late war, and had they not sought 
refuge in what has proved to be a fatal neutrality, the French and 
British Annies might well at the outset have saved not only Belgium 
but perhaps even Poland. Yet at the last moment, when Belgium was 
already invaded. King Leopold called upon us to come to his aid, and 
even at the last moment we came. He and his brave, efficient Army, 
nearly half a million strong, guarded our left flank and thus kept open 
our only line of retreat to the sea Suddenly, without prior consultation, 
with the least possible notice, without the advice of his Ministers and 
upon his own personal act, he sent a plempotentiary to the German 
Command, surrendered his Army, and exposed our whole flank and 
means of retreat 

I asked the House a week ago to suspend its judgment because the 
facts were not clear, but I do not feel that any reason now exists why 
we should not form our own opinions upon this pitiful episode The 
surrender of the Belgian Army compelled the British at the shortest 
notice to cover a flank to the sea more than 30 miles in length Other- 
wise all would have been cut off, and all would have shared the fate 
to which King Leopold had condemned the finest Army his country 
had ever formed So in doing this and m exposing this flank, as anyone 
who followed the operations on the map will see, contact was lost be- 
tween the British and two out of the three corps forming the First 
French Army, who were still farther from the coast than we were, and 
it seemed impossible that any large number of Allied troops could 
reach the coast. 

The enemy attacked on all sides with great strength and fierceness, 
and their mam power, the power of their far more numerous Air Force, 
was thrown into the battle or else concentrated upon Dunkirk and the 
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beaches. Pressing in upon the narro \5 exit, both from the east and from 
the west, the enemy began to fire with cannofi upon the beaches by 
which alone the shipping could approach or depart. They sowed mag- 
netic mines in the channels and seas; they sen^ repeated waves of hostile 
aircraft, sometimes more than a hundred strong m one formation, to 
cast their bombs upon the single pier that remained, and upon the 
sand dunes upon which the troops had their eyes for shelter. Their 
U-boats, one of which was sunk, and their motor launches took their 
toll of the vast traffic which now began For four or five days an in- 
tense struggle reigned All their armored divisions — or what was left 
of them — together with great masses of infantry and artillery, hurled 
themselves m vain upon the ever-narrowing, ever-contracting appendix 
within which the British and French Armies fought. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Navy, with the willing help of countless mer- 
chant seamen, strained every nerve to embark the British and Allied 
troops; 220 light warships and 650 other vessels were engaged. They 
had to operate upon the difficult coast, often in adverse weather, under 
an almost ceaseless hail of bombs and an increasing concentration of 
artillery fire Nor were the seas, as I have said, themselves free from 
mines and torpedoes It was in conditions such as these that our men 
carried on, with little or no rest, for days and mghts on end, making 
trip after trip across the dangerous waters, bringing with them always 
men whom they had rescued The numbers they have brought back 
are the measure of their devotion and their courage The hospital ships, 
which brought off many thousands of British and French wounded, 
being so plainly marked were a special target for Nazi bombs, but the 
men and women on board them never faltered m their duty 

Meanwhile, the Royal Air Force, which had already been inter- 
vening in the battle, so far as its range would allow, from home bases, 
now used part of its main metropolitan fighter strength, and struck at 
the German bombers and at the fighters which in large numbers pro- 
tected them This struggle was protracted and fierce Suddenly the 
scene has cleared, the crash and thunder has for the moment — ^but only 
for the moment — died away A miracle of deliverance, achieved by 
valor, by perseverance, by perfect discipline, by faultless service, by 
resource, by skill, by unconquerable fidelity, is manifest to us all. The 
enemy was hurled back by the retreating British and French troops. 
He was so roughly handled that he did not hurry their departure seri- 
ously The Royal Air Force engaged the mam strength of the German 
Air Force, and inflicted upon them losses of at least four to one, and 
the Navy, using nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds, (Ihrried over 335,000 
men, French and British, out of the jaws of dehth and shame, to their 
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native land and to the tasks which' he immediately ahead. We must be 
very careful not to assign to this deliverance the attributes of a victory. 
Wars are not won by evacuations. But there was a victory inside this 
deliverance, which should be noted. It was gained by the Air Force 
Many of our sa'diers coming back have not seen the Air Force at work, 
they saw only the bombers which escaped its protective attack. They 
underrate its achievements I have heard much talk of this, that is why 
I go out of my way to say this I will tell you about it. 

This was a great trial of strength between the British and German 
Air Forces Can you conceive a greater objective for the Germans in 
the air than to make evacuation from these beaches impossible, and 
to sink all these ships which were displayed, almost to the extent of 
thousands^ Could there have been an objective of greater military im- 
portance and significance for the whole purpose of the war than this^ 
They tried hard, and they were beaten back, they were frustrated in 
their task We got the Army away, and they have paid fourfold for any 
losses which they have inflicted Very large formations of German 
aeroplanes — and we know that they are a very brave race — have turned 
on several occasions from the attack of one-quarter of their number 
of the Royal An Force, and have dispersed m different directions. 
Twelve aeroplanes have been hunted by two. One aeroplane was driven 
into the water and cast away by the mere charge of a British aeroplane, 
which had no more ammunition All of our types — the Hurricane, the 
Spitfire and the new Defiant — and all our pilots have been vindicated 
as superior to what they have at present to face 

when we consider how much greater would be our advantage in 
defending the air above this Island against an overseas attack, I must 
say that I find m these facts a sure basis upon which practical and re- 
assuring thoughts may rest I will pay my tribute to these young airmen 
The great French Army was very largely, for the time being, cast back 
and disturbed by the onrush of a few thousands of armored vehicles 
May It not also be that the cause of civilization itself will be defended 
by the skill and devotion of a few thousand airmen^ There never has 
been, I suppose, in all the world, in all the history of war, such an op- 
poitunity for youth. The Knights of the Round Table, the Crusaders, 
all fall back into the past — not only distant but prosaic, these young 
men, going forth every mom to guard their native land and all that we 
stand for, holding in their hands these instruments of colossal and shat- 
tering power, of whom it may be said that 

“Every nforn hrought'‘forth a noble chance 
And every chance btought forth a noble knight” 



deserve our gratitude, as do all of the brave man who, in so many ways 
and on so many occasions, are ready, and continue rf ady, to give life 
and all for their native land. 

I return to the Army In the long senes of very fierce^ battles, now on 
this front, now on that, fighting on three fronts at once, battles fought 
by two or three divisions against an equal or somewhat larger number 
of the enemy, and fought fiercely on some of the old grounds that so 
many of us knew so well — in these battles our losses in men have ex- 
ceeded 30,000 killed, wounded and missing. I take occasion to express 
the sympathy of the House to all who have suffered bereavement or 
who are still anxious The President of the Board of Trade^ is not here 
today His son has been killed, and many in the House have felt the 
pangs of affliction in the sharpest form But I will say this about tne 
missing We have had a large number of wounded come home safely 
to this country, but I would say about the missing that there may be 
very many reported missing who will come back home, some day, in 
one way or another. In the confusion of this fight it is inevitable that 
many have been left in positions where honor required no further re- 
sistance from them. 

Against this loss of over 30,000 men, we can set a far heavier loss 
certainly inflicted upon the enemy But our losses in material are enor- 
mous We have perhaps lost one-third of the men we lost m the opening 
days of the battle of 21st March, 1918, but we have lost nearly as many 
guns — nearly one thousand — and all our transport, all the armored 
vehicles that were with the Army in the north This loss will impose a 
further delay on the expansion of our military strength That expansion, 
had not been proceeding as fast as we had hoped The best of all we 
had to give had gone to the British Expeditionary Force, and although 
they had not the numbers of tanks and some articles of equipment 
which were desirable, they were a very well and finely equipped Army 
They had the first-fruits of all that our industry had to give, and that is 
gone And now here is this further delay How long it will be, how long 
It will last, depends upon the exertions which we make in this Island 
An effort the like of which hsis never been seen m our records is now 
being made Work is proceeding everywhere, night and day, Sundays 
and week days Capital and Labor have cast aside their interests, rights, 
and customs and put them into the common stock Already the flow of 
munitions has leaped forward There is no reason why we should not 
in a few months overtake the sudden and serious loss that has come 
upon us, without retarding the development of our general program 

Nevertheless, our thankfulness at the escape of our Army and so 

^Sir Andrew Duncan, now Miiister of Supply. 
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many men, whose lovei ones have passed through an agonizing week, 
must not bhnd ^is to the fact that what has happened in France and 
Belgium is a colossal military disaster The French Army has been 
weakened, the ^Belgian Army has been lost, a large part of those 
fortified lines upon which so much faith had been reposed is gone, 
many valuable mimng districts and factories have passed into the 
enemy’s possession, the whole of the Channel ports are in his hands, 
with all the tragic consequences that follow from that, and we must 
expect another blow to be struck almost immediately at us or at 
France. We are told that Herr Hider has a plan for mvading the 
British Isles This has often been thought of before When Napoleon lay 
at Boulogne for a year with his flat-bottomed boats and his Grand 
Army, he was told by someone, “There are bitter weeds in England ” 
There are certainly a great many more of them since the British 
Expeditionary Force returned 

The whole question of home defense against invasion is, of course, 
powerfully affected by the fact that we have for the time being in this 
Island incomparably more powerful military forces than we have ever 
had at any moment in this war or the last But this will not continue 
We shall not be content with a defensive war We have our duty to our 
Ally We have to reconstitute and bmld up the British Expeditionary 
Force once again, under its gallant Commander-m-Chief, Lord Gort 
All this is in train, but m the interval we must put our defenses in this 
Island into such a high state of organization that the fewest possible 
numbers will be required to give effective security and that the largest 
possible potential of offensive effort may be realized On this we are 
now engaged It will be very convenient, if it be the desire of the House, 
to enter upon this subject in a secret Session Not that the Government 
would necessarily be able to reveal in very great detail military secrets, 
but we like to have our discussions free, without the restraint imposed 
by the fact that they will be read the next day by the enemy, and the 
Government would benefit by views freely expressed m all parts of the 
House by Members with their knowledge of so many different parts of 
the country I understand that some request is to be made upon this 
subject, which will be readily acceded to by His Majesty’s Government 

We have found it necessary to take measures of increasing stringency, 
not only against enemy aliens and suspicious characters of other nation- 
alibes, but also against British subjects who may become a danger or a 
nuisance should the war be transported to the Umted Kingdom I 
know there are a gitat many pebple affected by the orders which we 
have made who are the passionate enemies of Nazi Germany I am 
very sorry for them, but we cannot, at tke present tune and under the 
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present stress, draw all the distinctions which, we should like to do. 
If parachute landings were attempted and fierce fighting attendant 
upon them followed, these unfortunate people would be far better out 
of the way, for their own sakes as well as foi* ours. There is, however, 
another class, for which I feel not the slightest sympathy. Parhament 
has given us the powers to put down Fifth Column activities with a 
strong hand, and we shall use those powers, subject to the supervision 
and correction of the House, without the shghtest hesitation until we 
are satisfied, and more than satisfied, that this malignancy in our 
midst has been effectively stamped out. 

Turning once again, and this time more generally, to the question of 
invasion, I would observe that there has never been a period in all these 
long centuries of which we boast when an absolute guarantee against 
invasion, still less against serious raids, could have been given to our 
people In the days of Napoleon the same wind which would have 
carried his transports across the Channel might have driven away the 
blockading fleet There was always the chance, and it is that chance 
which has excited and befooled the imaginations of many Continental 
tyrants Many are the tales that are told We are assured that novel 
methods will be adopted, and when we see the originality of malice, the 
ingenuity of aggression, which our enemy displays, we may certainly 
prepare ourselves for every kind of novel stratagem and every kind of 
brutal and treacherous maneuver I think that no idea is so outlandish 
that it should not be considered and viewed with a searching, but at the 
same time, I hope, with a steady eye We must never forget the solid 
assurances of sea power and those which belong to air power if it can , 
be locally exercised 

I have, myself, full confidence that if all do their duty, if nothing is 
neglected, and if the best arrangements are made, as they are being 
made, we shall prove ourselves once again able to defend our Island 
home, to ride out the storm of war, and to outlive the menace of 
tyranny, if necessary for years, if necessary alone At any rate, that is 
what we are going to try to do That is the resolve of His Majesty’s 
Government — every man of them That is the will of Parhament and 
the nation The British Empire and the French Republic, linked 
together in their cause and in their need, will defend to the death their 
native soil, aiding each other like good comrades to the utmost of their 
strength Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and 
famous States have fallen or may fall into the grip of the Gestapo and 
all the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail. We shall 
go on to the end, we shall fight in France, we shall fight on the seas 
and oceans, we shall fight yith growing confidence and growing 
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strength in the air, we ,shail defend our Island, whatever the cost may 
be, we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fi^t on the landing grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills, 
we shall never surrenderj and even if, which I do not for a moment 
believe, this Island or a large part of it were subjugated and starving, 
then our Empire beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the British 
Fleet, would carry on the struggle, until, in God’s good time, the New 
World, with all its power and might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the old 

Soliloquies in England, by George Santayana New York Scribner 1924 
All Trivia, by Logan Pearsall Smith New York Harcourt 1934. 
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I HAVE REACHED the end of my task, and since poetry is the 
crown of literature, prose the self-effacing companion, as it were, who 
stands aside to let her mistress pass, I finish with the work of some poets 
Of this group, only Walter de la Mare remains alive No poet of our 
time IS more musical than he, nor any who to my mind can give you 
the thrill of beauty more fully, but there is something strange and 
alien about the beauty that he seems to evoke so easily It is like an 
elf in some old story that flits across the ravished vision of a wanderer 
and with a ripple of laughter vanishes from his sight, leaving him 
forlorn 

To follow these two lovely poems with Rudyard Kipling’s “Mandalay” 
will be something of a jolt to you I feel about it somewhat as one feels 
when one is giving a party and out of common decency invites someone 
who is very pleasant in his way, but won’t fit in with the rest of the 
company I am reassured, however, by the introduction that T S Eliot 
has lately written to an anthology of Kipling’ s poems He has pointed 
out in this his consummate gift of word, phrase and rhythm, “and we 
have all,” he adds, “at one time or another, by one poem or another, 
been thrilled . For my part I cannot read “Recessional” without 
being moved, and yet, just now at all events, it makes me rather 
uncomfortable to read it I have preferred to give you “Mandalay ” 

I placed one little piece of Housman’s among the war poems, and 
here I add a few more Like every one else, I suppose, I was ravished 
by his verses when first they were published, and from time to time I 
have read many of them again, but when, making this anthology, I 
read them once more in the collected edition, I found my admiration 
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somewhat qualified. I, think his talent, though exquisite, was small 
His verses are pared of ornament and, at the cost of I know not how 
much effort, have a beautiful simplicity. But I find myself now a 
trifle impatient with his' attitude, his pessimism is peevish and the 
sorrows that wrung his heart move me to laughter rather than to 
sympathy After all, the world won’t come to an end because you can’t 
go to bed with a soldier The few short pieces I have placed here seem 
to me to approach perfection as nearly as anyone can expect it to be 
approached 

Robert Bridges was Poet Laureate I doubt if he was ever widely 
read, and the general opinion of him seems to be that he was mediocre 
But the poets who were his contemporaries greatly admired him, and 
critics agree that technically he was one of the masters of English 
verse That doesn’t make him sound very interesting, and if there were 
nothing more to him than that perhaps I shouldn’t have thought it 
necessary to give you even the few lines I have But there was he loved 
all things that were good and great and beautiful and knew how to put 
what he felt about them into lyrics that were touching, tender and 
gracious I cannot believe that the best of his poems will ever be quite 
forgotten It is no trifling achievement at this time of day to have 
found something fresh and lovely to say about the nightingale 

It is said that the storm aroused by Jude the Obscure made Thomas 
Hardy decide to write no more novels Notwithstanding any statements 
he may himself have made to that effect, I do not believe it However 
unjust you may think the attacks upon you, however hurt you may be 
by hostile criticism, if the idea of a novel comes to you, if characters 
take on flesh and blood in your creative fancy so that they seem more 
living than your friends and relations, to hell with the public and to 
hell with the critics, you will write your novel to rid yourself of its 
obsession Hardy was a regional novelist, he was never happy when he 
stepped out of his native Wessex, and that means that his scope was 
limited, my own belief is that he ceased to write novels because he had 
exhausted the vein He had verse to turn to, and he had written verse 
all his life It IS harsh and sometimes clumsy, for his ear was of no 
great delicacy , but it had a rude vigor, an originality and a power that 
make it at its best something very like great poetry It may well be that 
some of his poems will continue to be read long after his novels have 
been forgotten 

Then I come to William Butler Yeats He died at a ripe old age 
shortly before the beginning of .the second World War and so may be 
accounted happy Though he could at times be very good company, he 
was a pompous, vain man, to hear h^m read his own verses was as 
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excruciating a torture as anyone could be exppsed to, he adopted the 
poses of a great poet as blatantly as a ham actor adopts the poses of a 
great tragedian, and the disconcerting thing was tha't he was a great 
poet He was certainly the greatest poet of Iris generation, and I think 
It is a safe bet that he will occupy an honorable, more, kn exalted place 
in the long line of poets who since Chaucer have made our literature 
splendid Most poets appear to be best inspired when they are still 
young, and it is often a misfortune for them when, like Wordsworth, 
they live too long, but not the least remarkable thing about Yeats is 
that he grew a better poet as he grew older His early work has a misty, 
musical beauty, it was romantic, sensuous and sentimental But m his 
fifties he began to write very differently His verse was as musical as 
before, to write musically was a priceless gift he received from nature, 
but the tone grew conversational and he abandoned vagueness of 
language and richness of ornament for precision and bareness He 
exchanged the world of fantasy for the actual world “I am content,” 
he said, “to follow to its source every event m action or in thought.” 
To my great regret I may only print three of his poems here 

I finish with Francis Thompson Born in the north of England, he 
was for a time a medical student, then a book agent, after that he was 
in the boot trade and then enlisted in the army He was discharged as 
incompetent He went to London and for four years, sometimes home- 
less and often starving, he kept body and soul together by running 
errands, selling matches and fetching cabs One of the most horrible 
sights of the London of my youth was that of those ragged loafers who 
ran after a four-wheeler when you had luggage on it to earn a trifle by 
helping you down with it and carrying it into your house For all one 
knows, one may have given a careless shilling to the great and pitiful 
poet who was Francis Thompson He drank and doped At last he was 
rescued from this life of degraded misery by Francis Meynell, to whom 
he had sent a poem, and under his care and that of his accomplished 
wife enjoyed till his death such mitigations to existence as respectability 
can afford 

It IS fitting that I should end this anthology with the poem that was 
found among his papers after his decease 
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The Listeners 


WALTER DE LA MARE 

“Is there anybody there said the Traveler, 

Knocking on the moonlit door, 

And his horse m the silence champed the grassed 
Of the forest’s ferny floor 
And a bird flew up out of the turret. 

Above the Traveler’s head 
And he smote upon the door again a second tirne; 

“Is there anybody there he said 
But no one descended to the Traveler, 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his gray eyes. 

Where he stood perplexed and still 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the datk stair 
'I'nat goes 6D\«n to t'ne empty Ina'A, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveler’s call 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry. 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

’Neath the starred and leafy sky, 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head — 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered. 

That I kept my word,” he said 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake 
Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup. 

And the sound of iron on stone. 

And how the silence surged softly backward. 

When the plunging hodfs were gone 
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An Epitaph 

WALTER DE LA MARE 

Here hes a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she ; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country 

But beauty vanishes, beauty passes; 
Ho\sever rare — rare it be. 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country^ 


Mandalay 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, and I know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, and the temple-bells they say : 

“Come you back, you British soldier, come you back to Mandalay!” 
Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to 
Mandalay'^ 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play. 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 

’Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat — ^jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her first a-smokm’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud — 

Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd — 

Plucky lot she cared for idols when I k.>ised ’er where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay 
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When the mist was on the rioe'fietdt an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 
She’d git ’er little banjo, an’ she’d sing “Kulla-lo-lo!” 

With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ ’er cheek agin my cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ teak 
Elephints a’pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 

Where the silence ’ung that ‘eavy you was ’arf afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay . . . 

But that’s all shove be’ind me — long ago an’ fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ’busses runnin’ from the Bank to Mandalay; 

An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year soldier tells 
“If you’ve ’card the East a-calhn’, you won’t never ’eed naught else.” 
No' you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells. 

An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple-bells. 
On the road to Mandalay 

I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’-stones. 

An’ the blasted English drizzle wakes the fever in my bones, 

Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 

An’ they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand'* 

Beefy face an’ grubby ’and — 

Law' wot do they understand'* 

I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden m a cleaner, greener land' 

On the road to Mandalay 

Ship me somewhcres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst. 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst, 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be — 

By the old Moulmem Pagoda, looking lazy at the sea. 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay. 

With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalay' 
On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play. 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 



A Shropshire La,d 

xxu 

A E. HOUSMAN 

The street sounds to the soldiers’ tread, 
And out we troop to see. 

A single redcoat turns his head. 

He turns and looks at me 

My man, from sky to sky’s so far, 

We never crossed before, 

Such leagues apart the world’s ends are. 
We’re like to meet no more , 

What thoughts at heart have you and I 
We cannot stop to tell, 

But dead or living, drunk or dry. 
Soldier, I wish you well 


Last Poems 

XI 

A E HOUSMAN 

Yonder see the morning blink 
The sun is up, and up must I, 

To wash and dress and eat and drink 
And look at things and talk and think 
And work, and God knows why 

Oh often have I washed and dressed 
And what’s to show for all my pain^ 
Let me he abed and rest 
Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 
And all’s to do again. 



Last Poem 


XXVI 

A. E. HOUSMAN 

The half-moon westers low, my love, 
And the wind brings up the rain, 
And wide apart he we, my love. 

And seas between the twain 

I know not if it rams, my love, 

In the land where you do he; 

And oh, so sound you sleep, my love. 
You know no more than I 


More Poems 

xn 

A E HOUSMAN 

I promise nothing friends will part; 

All things may end, for all began. 
And truth and singleness of heart 
Are mortal even as is man 

But this unlucky love should last 
When answered passions thin to air; 
Eternal fate so deep has cast 
Its sure foundation of despair. 
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More Poems 


XXXVI 

A E HOUSMAN 

Here dead lie we because we did not choose 

To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 
Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose , 

Ejrt young men think it is, and we were young 


In Time oj ‘‘The Breaking of Nations’^^ 

THOMAS HARDY 

I 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk 

II 

Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass 

m 

Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by . 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 

‘Jer. 
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Thl Darkling Thrush 

TflOMAS HARDY 

I leant uf>on a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day 
The tangled bine-stcms scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires 

The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant. 

His crypt and cloudy canopy. 

The wind his death-lament 
The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I 

At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited, 

An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small. 

In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 

So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or mgh around. 

That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware 
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In Tenebris 


THOMAS HARDY 

I 

“Percussus sum sie foenum, et arutt cor meum " — Ps ct 

Wintertime mghs. 

But my bereavement-pain 
It cannot bring again 

Twice no one dies 

Flower-petals flee; 

But, since it once hath been, 

No more that severing scene 

Can harrow me 

Birds faint in dread 
I shall not lose old strength 
In the lone frost’s black length" 

Strength long since fled' 

Leaves freeze to dun; 

But friends can not turn cold 
This season as of old 

For him with none 

Tempests may scath. 

But love can not make smart 
Again this year his heart 

Who no heart hath 

Black IS night’s cope. 

But death will not appal 
One who, past doubtings all. 
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Nightingales 

ROBERT BRIDGES 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 

And bnght in the fruitful valleys the streams, wherefrom 
Ye learn your song 

Where are those starry wcods^ O might I wander there. 

Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long' 

Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 

A throe of the heart. 

Whose pinmg visions dim, forbidden hopes profound. 

No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound. 

For all our art 

Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret, and then. 

As night IS withdrawn 

From these sweet-spnnging meads and bursting boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn 


When You Are Old 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

When you are old and gray and full of sleep. 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book. 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 

How many loved your moments of glad grace. 
And loved. your beaut) with love false or true. 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul m you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face 
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And bendii^ down bdUde the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love ^ed 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


The Wild Swans at Cook 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

The trees are in their autumn beauty. 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky. 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans 

The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count, 

I saw, before I had well finished. 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures. 
And now my heart is sore 
All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore. 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head. 
Trod with a lighter tread 

Unwearied still, lover by lover. 

They paddle in the cold. 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will. 
Attend upon them still. 

But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful, 
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Among what rushes they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Deljght man’s eyes when I awake some day 

To find they have flown away’ 


Sailing to Byzantium 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

I 

That IS no country for old men The young 
In one another’s arms, birds m the trees, 

— Those dying generations — at their song, 

The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas. 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer lor'g 
Whatever is begotten, bom, and dies 
Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of imaging intellect. 

•a 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress. 

Nor IS there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magmficence , 

And therefore I have smled the seas, and coipe 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 

Ill 

O sages standing in God’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall. 

Come from the holy fire, perne* m a gyre. 

And be the singing-masters of my soul 
Consume my heart away, sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 
It knows not what it is, and gather me 
Into the artifice of etermty 
’Perne* change attitude 
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Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natvifal thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths 
Of hammered gold and gold enameling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake, 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what IS past, or passing, or to come. 


No Strange Land** 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee. 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ' 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air — 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there ^ 

Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars' — 
The drift of pinions, would wc hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors 

The angels keep their ancient places; 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing' 

’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangM faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing 

But, when so sad thou canst not sadder. 
Cry, — and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
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Yea, in t^e night, my Soul, my daughter. 

Cry, — clinging Heaven by the hems; 

AAd lo, (5hrist walking on the water 
Not of Genhesareth, but Thames' 

Collected Poems, by W. B. Yeats New York Macmillan 1933. 
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